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To his moſt Honor'd Fxrzny ) 


And PATRON, 
Sr. ROGER BOURGOINE, 
Knight and Baronet. 


SIR, 
1 vas the early felicity of Moſes, when expos d in an Ark 


of Nilotic papyre, to be adopted into the favor of fo great 


a Perſonage as the Devoe of Pharaoh : Such another 
Ark is this Vindication of the Writings of that Divine and 
Excellent Perſon expos d to the World in; and the greateſt 
ambition of the W. 1 of it is, to have it receiv d into your 
Patronage and Protection. But altho the Contexture and Frame 
of this Treatiſe be far below the excellency and worth of the 
ſubje& (as you know the Ark in which Moſes was put, was 
of bulruſves daubed with ſlime aud pitch) yet when You pleaſe 
to caſt your eye on the matter contain'd in it, you vill not 
think it beneath your Favor, and unworthy your Protection. 
For if Truth be the greateſt preſent which Gop could beſtow, 


or Man receive (according to that of Plutarch, Qę 89 ay- Plaue. 


2 N palov, I N & O59 reuvoreeg annbdns) 
en certainly thoſe Truths deſerve our molt ready acceptance, 
which are in themſelves of greateſt importance, and have the 
reateſt evidence that they come from Gop. Andaltho'I have 
the happineſs of ſo near relation to You, as to know how 
little You need ſuch diſcourſes which tend to ſettle the Founda- 
tions of Religion, which you have rais'd ſo happy a Superſtructure 
upon; yet vithal I conſider what particular kindneſs the Souls of 
> wt Men bear to ſuch deſigns, whoſe end is to aſſert and vin- 


dicate the Truth and Excellency of Religion. For thoſe who are 


enrich'd themſelves with the ineſtimable Treaſure of true Good- | 


neſs and Piety are far from that envious temper, to think nothing 
valuable but what they are the ſole poſſeſſors of; but ſuch are 
the moſt ſatisfy d themſelves, when they ſee others not only 


4 2 admire 


de Iſid. & 


Oy. 


wh. * — 
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h ud to be, Diſcourſes of this nature vould 
- 6H — LKacnable, . the commendations of a great 


Beauty to one who is already a paſſionate admirer of it; but 
on the contrary we ſee how common it is for Men firſt to 


chrov Dirt in the face of Religion, and then Ver. them- 


klves ir is its natural Complexion; they repreſent it to them- 


{elves in a ſhape leaſt pleaſing to them, and then bring thar 
as a Plea why they give it no better entertainment. 


It may juſtly ſeem ſtrange, chat true Religion, which con- 
rains nothing in it but what is truly Noble and Generous, moſt 
rational and pleaſing to the Spirits of all good Men, ſhould 
yer ſuffer ſo much in its eſteem in the World, thro' thoſe 
ſtrange and uncouth vizards it is repreſented under. Some ac- 


Wills to the Will of Gop (which is the ſubſtance of all Re- 


ligion) a thing too low and mean for their Rank and Condi- 


tio in the World; while others pretend a quartel againſt the 
Principles of it, as unfarisfaftory to Human Reaſon. Thus 
Religion ſuffers with the Author of ir between two Thieves; 
and it is hard to define which is more injurious to it, that 


which queſtions the Principles, or that vhich defpiſerh the 


believe that we live in an Age of Prodigies, than that there ſhould 


de any ſuch in the Chriſtian World, who ſhould account it a 


jece of Gentility to deſpiſe Religion, and a piece of Reaſon to 
be Arbeiffs. For if there be any ſuch thing in the World as 
a true height and magnanimity of Spirit, if there be any ſolid 


| Reaſon and depth of judgment, they are not only confiſtenc 


with, but only attainable by a true generous Spirit of Reli- 


gion. Bur if we look ar that which the looſe and profane 


World is apr to account the greateſt Gallantry, we ſhall find 
i made up of ſuch pitiful ingredients, which any silful and 
rational Mind will be aſham'd to plead for, much lefs to men- 


tion them in competition with true Goodneſs and unfeion'd 
Piety. For how eaſy is it to obſerve ſuch who would 2 
counted the moſt high and gallant Spirits, to quarry on ſuch 
mean preys, which only ol to ſatisfy their brutiſh appetites, 
or fleſh Revenge with the Blood of ſuch who have ſtood in the 
way of that airy title, Honor! Or elſe they are ſo little ap- 


prehenſive 


counting che life and practice of it, as it eaks ſubduing our 


Practice of it. And nothing certainly will more incline Men to 
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llency of Human 
Nature, that they ſeem to envy the gallantry of Peacocks, and 
ſtrive to outvy them in the gayety of their Plumes; ſuch who 
are, as Seneca faith, ad fimilitudinem parietum extrinſecus culti, 


prehenſive of the inward worth and. erce n | 


who imitate the Walls of their Houſes in the fairneſs of the out- 


ſides, but matter not what rubbiſh there lies within. The ut- 
moſt of their ambition is to attain entrvatam felicitatem qua 
permadeſcunt animi, ſuch a felicity as _—_— the Soul by 
too long ſtceping, it being the nature of all terreſtrial pleaſures, 
that they do *ExTyxav % avvyegwar to Þegvey, by degrees 
conſume Reaſon, by effeminating and ſoftening the Intelleftwals. 


Muſt we appeal then to the judgment of Sardanapalus con 


cerning the nature of Felicity, or inquire of Apicius what Tem- 
perance is? or deſire that Sybarite to define Magnanitnity, who 
fainted to ſee a Man at hard labor? 1 190 
Or doth now the conqueſt of Paſlions, forgiving Injuries, 
doing good, Self-denial, Humility, Patience undet croſſes, which 
are Ne real expreſſions of Piety, ſpeak nothing more noble and 


generotis than a luxurious, malicious, proud, and inpatient” 


Spirit? Is there nothing more becoming and agreeable to the 
Soul of Man, in exemplary Piety, and a Holy well-otdeted 
Converſation, than the lightneſs and vanity (not to ſay tude- 
neſs and debaucheries) of thoſe whom the World accounts the 
greateſt Gallants? Is there nothing more graceful and pleaſing 
in the ſweetneſs, candor, and ingenuity of a truly Chriſtian 
temper and diſpoſition, than in the revengeful, implacable Spi- 
rit of ſuch whoſe Honor lives and is fed by the Blood of their 


Enemies? Is it not more truly honorable and glorious to ſerve 


that God who commands the World, than to be a flave to 
thoſe paſſions and luſts which put Men upon continual hatd 


ſervice; and torment them for it when they have done it? 


Were chere nothing elſe ro commend Religion to the Minds 
of Men, beſides char tranquillity and calmneſs of Spirit, that 
ſerene and peaceable temper which follow a good Confelencs 
vhere- ever it dwells, it were enough to make Men weleori 


that Gueſt which brings ſuch good entertainment with it. 


Whereas the amazements, horrors, and anxieties of Mind, which 
at one time or other haunt ſuch who proſtitute their Conſei- 
ences to a violation of the Laws of Gop, and the Rules of 
rectifyd Reaſon, may be enough to perſuade any rational Per- 
ſon, that Impiety is the greateſt folly, and Irreligion, madneſs. 

a 3 It 


2.7 35 The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
| then but matter of great piry to conſider that any 
— "— Birth and e ne hath rais d them above the 
common People of che World, ſhould be fo far their own ene- 
mies, as to obſerve the Faſhion more than the Rules of Reli- 
gion, and to ſtudy Complements more than Themſelves, and 
read Romances more than the — Scriptures, which alone are 
to make them wiſe unto ſalvation. 
ks S1R, I need 85 mention theſe things to You, unleſs it 
be to let you ſee the excellency of your choice, in preferring 
true Virtue and Piety above the Ceremony and Grandeur of the 
World. Go on, S1R, to value and meaſure true Religion, 
not by the uncertain meaſures of the World, but by the in- 
fllible dictates of Gop himſelf in his ſacred Oracles, Were 
it not for theſe, what certain foundation could there be for 
our Faith to ſtand on? and who durſt venture his Soul, as to 
its future condition, upon any Authority leſs than che infallible 
veracity of Gop himſelt? What certain directions for practice 
ſhould we have, what Rule to judg of Opinions by, fad not 
Gop out of his infinite Goodneſs provided and preſerved this 
authentic Inſtrument of his Will to the World 2 What a ſtrange 
Religion would Chriſtianity ſeem, ſhould we frame the Model 
of it from any other _ than the Word of GOD? With- 
out all controverly the diſeſteem of the Scriptures upon any 
prerenſe whatſoever, is the decay of Religion, and rhro' many 
windings and turnings leads Men at laſt into the very depth of 
Atheiſm. Whereas the frequent and ſerious converſing with the 
Mind of Gop in his Wor? is incomparably uſeful, not only 
for keeping up in us a true notion of Religion (which is eaſily 
miſtaken, vhen Men look upon the face of it in any other 
glaſs than that of the Scriptures) but likewiſe for maintaining 
a powerful ſenſe of Religion in the Soul of Men, and a due 
valuation of it, whatever its eſteem or entertainment be in the 
World. For tho the true genuine Spirit of Chriſtianity (which 
is known by the purity and peaceableneſs of it) ſhould grow - 
never ſo much out of credit with the World, yet none who 
heartily believe che Scripture to be the Word of God, and chat 
the Matters reveal d therein are infallibly true, will ever have 
che leſs eſtimation of it. It muſt be confeſs d that the credit 
of Religion hath much fufferd in the Age we live in de the 
vain pretenſes of many to it, who have only acted a part in 
it, for the fake of ſome private intereſts of their own. And 


It 


— 


ic is che uſual 'Logic of Arhtifts, Ounune ab mo Piſce omner; if 
thete be any-hypocrites;' all who make Thew of Religiofl ate 
fach; on which account #2 Hyporriſy of one Age mute, ity 
for the Atheiſm of ibe nent. But how wirealonable and un- 
juſt that I-putarion! is, thete needs not much to diſtover; un- 
leſs it be an argument thete ute ho true Men in the World, 
becauſe there are ſo many Apes which imitate them; or that 
there are no Jewels, becauſe there are ſo many counterfeits. 
And bleſſed Gop, our Age is not barren of inſtances of 
real goodneſs and unaffected Piery ; there being ſome ſuch ge- 
nerous Spirits as dare love Religion without the dowry of In- 
tereſt, aud Manifeſt their affection to it in the plain dreſs of : 
the Scriptures, without the paint and ſet- offs, which are added 
to it by che ſeveral contending parties of the Chriſtian World. 
Were there more ſuch noble Spirits of Religion in our Age, 
Atheiſm would want one of the greateſt pleas which it now 
makes againſt the truth of Religion; for nothing enlarges more 
the G of Atheiſm, than that Med lu 3 wide paſſage 
which lies between the Faith and Lives of Men pretending to 
be Chriſtians. I muſt, needs ſay there is nothing ſeems more 
ſtrarige and uflaceountable to me, than that the practice of the 
unqueſtionable duties of Chriſtianity ſhould be put out of coun- 
tenance, or ſlighted by any who own, profeſs, and contend 
for the Principles of it. Can the profeſſion of that be ho- 
norable, Thot practice is not? If the Principles be true, why 
are they not praftisd? If they be not true, why are they 
profeſsd?e _ ee 

You ſee, Six, to what an unexpected length my deſire to 
vindicate the Honor as well as Truth of Religion, hath drawn 
out this preſent Addreſs. But I may ſooner hope for your 
pardon in it, than if I had ſpent ſo much paper after the 
uſual manner of Dedications, in repreſenting You to Your 
ſelf, or the World. SIR, I know You have too much of that 
I; have been commending, to delight in Your own deferv'd 
Praiſes, much leſs in Flatteries, which ſo benign a ſubject might 
eaſily make one's pen run over in. And therein I might not 
much have digreſs'd. from my deſign, ſince I know few more 
exemplary for that rare mixture 1045 Piety, and the higheſt 
Civility together, in whom that ineſtimable Jewel of Religion 
is plac d in a moſt ſweet, affable, and obliging temper. * 

| 0 


- 
. % 


. * ; 
| The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
altho' none will be more ready on any occaſion /with all gra- 
ritude to acknowledg the gn obligations Vou have lair 
upon me; yet I am fo far ſenſible of che common vanity of 
Epiſtles Dedicatory, that I cannot ſo heartily comply with them 
in any thing, as in my hearty prayers to the Almighty for your 
good and welfare, and in ſubſcribing my ſelt. 
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J. is neither fo ſatisfy the imp importunity of "kv nor to gr 
ob vent falſe Copie 5 (which and ſuch like exruſes 1. r 
petted in uſual Prefuces that I have rap ack abroad this ol 
lowing Treatiſe : but it is out of a juſt reſentment of the aſfronts 
and indignities which hawe been caff on Religion, by. ſuch aubo 
account it a matter of judgment to disbelieve the Scriptures, and 
a piece of uit to di pute themſelves out of the poſſubility of being 
happy in another World: When yet the more acute and ſubtile 
their arguments are, the greater their ſtrength is againſt ft themſelves 3 ; 
it being impoſſible there ſhould be ſo much wit and ſubtilty in the 
Souls of Men, were they not of a. more excellent Nature than 
they imagin them to he; And how contradiftious is 15 for ſuch 
Perſons to be ambitious of bein 0% for Wit and Reaſon,. whoſe 
deſign it to degrade the * No | o far below 7 ſelf, as to 
make her become like the Beaſts that perifh ! 4 # now the wei ght and 
conſequence of the ſubjett, po the too great ſeaſonableneſs 7 it (if 
the common fame of the large ſpread of Atheiſm among us be true) be 
not ſufficient 93 for the publiſhing this Book, I am reſolv id ra. 
ther to undergo thy cenſure, than be beholding, to any other. The in 
tendment therefore 1 this e only to give a brief account of 
the ſcope, deſign, and method of the following Books,. altho' the wieay 
of the Contents of the Chapters might ſufficiently acquaint 1 thee auith 
it. How far Ihave been either from? tranſcribing, or a defign to e 
out of the hands of their admirers, the ſeveral Writings, on the beh, 
of Religion in general, or. Chrt erin m perfor, eh Mor- 
nay, Grotius, Amyraldus, Cc. may e As appear by comparing what 
is contam d in their Books and this together. Had I nat thought ſpme- 
gs $9 be ſaid, if not more fully and rational Jet more ſut, 
eſent temper of this Age, than what is already uritten 

them, thou badf? not been troubled with this Preface, much leſs with 
the whole Book. But as the Tempers and Genius's of Agts and Times 
alter, ſo do the arms and weapons which Atheiſts imploy again Re- 


ligion : the moſt popular * of the Atheiſts of our Age, have 
been 


r 


een the irreconcilableneß of the account of Times in Scripture, ith 

that of the learned and anciemt Heathen Nations; the mconfiftency 

the belief of the Sariptures with the Principles of Reaſon; and 

the account which maybe given of the Origin of things from Prin- 

ciples of Philoſophy without the Scriptures: Theſe three therefore I 

have particularly ſet my ſelf againi?, and diretted againſi each of 

them a ſeveral Bool. In the frſt I have mantifeſted that there is no 

ground of Fredibility in the abcount of ancient times. given by any 

Heathen Nations different from the Scriptures, which I have with 
ſo much care and diligence inquir'd mto, that from thence we mi 

hope to hear no more of Men before Adam to ſalve the Autho- 
rity of the Scriptures by, which yet was intended only as a deſign to 
»dermine them; but I have not thought the frivolous pretenſes 
of the Author of that Hypotheſis worth particular mentioning, ſup- 
Pofing it ſufficient to give a clear account of things without particular 

citation of Authors, where it was not of great concernment for un- 
der flandng the thing it ſelf. In the ſecond Book I have indertaken t0 

2 a rational account of the grounds, why we are to beheve thoſe 
ſeveral Perſons, who in ſeveral Ages were imploy'd to reveal the 
Mend of Gop to the World; and uh greater particularity than 
harh yer been us d, I have infifted on the Perſons of Moles, and the 
Prophers, our Savior and bis Apoſiles, and in every of them mani- 

feſted the 'ratimal evidences on hich they were to be believ'd, not 
only by the Men of their own Age, but by thoſe of ſucceeds Ger 
| rations. In the third Book T have infifted on the matters th G ] ; 
which are either ſuppos d by, or reveal d in the Scriptures Eo ſy 

| therein not only manifeſted the certainty of the Fanden of IR 

ligion, which lye in the Being of Go b and Immortality of the So l, 
1 but the undoubred truth of thoſe particular accounts COL the 
Origzn of the Univerſe, af Evil, and of Nations, which aber x 
liable to the Atheiſts exceptions, and have el conſid. 4 al 60 
pretenſes of Philoſophy Ancient or Modern, whi 555 e t 
n Kere e e ae ſeem d to 
raaitt any of them ; to which (mantiſſæ loco) I he added th 
Evidence of Scripture-Hiſtory in the remain oF f 4. 

| 1 ory in the lers of it m Heathen A4. 
'otogy, and concluded all with a Diſcourſe of the excellency of th 
I W W Thus having given a brief vi 1 hy 25 i 
1 thod of the whole, I ſubmit it to ever) Jan Fernen 
1 went. All the favor then ally 17 7 e 
and judg impartially ; and then f ik 15 . Jeriouſy; 
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I, 11, III, IV. The knowledg of Truth proved to be the moſt natu- 


| Philo ophers 5 
XII. Of Philoſophical Atheiſm, and the 
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A The Obſcurity and Defe& of Ancient Hiſtory. Ig) 


ral perfection of the Rational Soul; V. Tet Error often miſtaken 
for Truth: the Accounts of it. VI. Want of Diligence in #s 
ſearch; VII, VIII. The mixture of Truth and Falſhood: Thence 
comes either 2 Truth for the Error's (ake, or embrating the 
Error for the Truths ſake; IX. The firſt inſtanced in Heathen 
XIII. The ſecond in Fulgar Heathen. N, XI, 
The Hiſtory of Anti obſl XV..Th £ 1 "bh 
e Hiſtory o tiquity very obſcure. ..The Queſtion ſtat- 
ed, 3 the true Mila, of Ancient Times is to be found? In 
Heathen Hiſtories, or only in Scripture ? XVI. The want of credi- 
bility in Heathen Hiſtories aſſerted, and proved by the general de- 


Fect for want of timely Records among Heathen Nations; the rea- 


ſon of it ſhewed from the firſt Plantations of the World. XVII. 


The manner 15 them diſcovered. The Original of Civil Govern- 


ment. XVIII. Of Hieroglyphics. XIX. The. uſe of Letters 
among the Greeks no elder than Cadmus; XX. His Time inquired 
into: no elder than Joſhua; XXI. The Learning brought into 


Greece by him. | p. 1 
Ke Gn WY ITE 


Of che Phenician and « Agyptian Hiſtory. 


1. The particular _ in the Hiſtory of the moſt learned Heathen 


Nations. II. Firſt the Pheenicians. Of Sanchoniathon, his 
Antiquity and Fidelity. III. Of Jerom-baal, Baal-Berith. IV. 


De Antiquity of Tyre. Scaliger vindicated. againſt Bochartus. 
V. Abibalus. VI T he vanity of Phoenician 7 2 | 


VII. 
The imitation of it by the Gnoſtics. VIII. Of the: gyptian 
Hiſtory. IX. The Antiquity and Authority of Hermes Triſme- 
giſtus. X. Of his Inſcriptions on Pillars, ttanſtribed by Ma- 


. netho. XI. His Fabulouſheſs thence diſcovered. Terra Seriadi- 


ca. XII. Of Seth's Pillars in Joſephus, and an account whence 
b 2 chap: 


-_- 


= =DEON TENTS. 


CHAP. I 
Of the Chafd4an Hiſtory. 
The conteſt o A tquit Heath Nations, and the WAYS 
of rat, 4 ft BY the £haldgan 50 and che founda- 
tion of Jalil Aſtrology. III. Of # ii, their Fomnder, 


| | who they were ; no other than the old Chaldees. IV. Of Bero- 
1 5 fus and his Hiftory. V. An Account of the fabulous Dynaſties 
E | of Beroſus and Manethp. VI. From tbe Tranſlation -4 the Scri- 
? pture-hiſtory into Greek in the time 0 Ptolemee. VII. Of that 

ff - Tranſlation and the time of it. VIII. Of Demetrius Phalereus. 

| Scaliger's Arguments anſwered. IX. Manetho writ after the 
Septuagint, proved againſt Kircher; his arguments anſwered. , Of 
abbinical Arabic Authors, and their little credit in matter of 15 

5 | Hiſtory. XN. The time of Beroſus inquired into ; his writing co-- 
. temporary with Philadeſphus. 2 l I 


0 HAP. IV. | 
The defect of the Greriam Hiſtory. 


I. That manifefted by three evident yy way ments of it. (1.) The fa- 
| bulouſneſs'of the 422 H Grecec. A, 2 of Po- 
" etry. II. Of Orpheus and the ancient Poets. Whence the Poe- 
| | tical Fables borrowed. III. The advancement of Poetry and J- 
| aolatry togetber in Greece. IV. The different es of Strabo 
1 and Eratoſthenes concerning the Poetica age of Greece; and the 

1 reaſons of them. V. (2.) The eldeſt Hiſtorians of Greece are of 
S ae credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, and orbers; VI. Of woſt 
Ss it of their eldeſt Hiſtorians we have nothing left but their Names, 
| of others only the Subjetts they treated of; and ſome Fragments. 


HL (3.) Thoſe that are extant either confeſs their ignorance of 
"_ times, or-plainly diſcover it. Of the firſt ſort are Thucy- 
dides and Plutarch. IX. Several evidences of the Grecians 18 
nuorance of the true original of Nations. X. Of Herodotus and 

his miſtakes. XI. The Greeks ignorance in Geography diſcover- 


ed, and thence their inſufficiency as to an account of ancient Hi- 
Fay. p. 37 


duced to probability. V. Of the 
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tho. R caſons ons ; of accounting them Fabulous, boron not atteſted 
by any credible authority, and rejetted by the beſt Hiftorians. VI. 
The opinion of Scaliger and Voſſius, concerning their being con- 
rempore 675 VII. aud re fected ; with reaſons againſt 
VIII. F the ancient diviſion Kg t into Nomi or Pro- 
— and the nber of them, againſt "Ow and Kircher. 


P- 48 


0 HA P. VI. 
The 1 uncertain Epochas of Heathen cb 


I. As account of rhe defect of Chronology in the eldeſt times. Of 
the Solar Tear a the Ægyptians, rhe original of the Epatts, 
the antiquity of Intercalation among them. Of the [ſeveral 
Canicular Tears; the difference betuien Scaliger and Petavius con- 

. The certain Epocha's of the Egyptian Hiſtory no elder 
than Nabonaſſar. II. 07 the Grec * accounts. The fabulouſ- 
neſs of the Heroiral age 5 Greece. III. Of the ancient Greci- 
an Kingdoms. The beginning 0 [4 the Olympiads. IV. The un- 
certain origins of the Weſtern Nations. theLatin Dynaſties. 

The different Palilia 0 2994 The uncertain reckoning Ab Ur- 

be condita. V. Of es as to ancient Hiſtories, Of An- 

nius, VI. Inghiramius, and others. VII. Of the thatatters 
uſed by" Heathen Priefts. VIII. No ſacred tharafers among the 

— IX. The partialify and ineonfifenty of heathen Hiſtories 

with each other. From all which the want of credibility in them 

r te an account of elner Tires is cleath demonſtrated. p. 39 


— — | — — 
Book II. 
CHAP. L 


The cerranty of the Writings of Moſer: 


bu order to the proven the truth of Seripture- hiſtory, ſeveral Hypo - 
theſes laid down. I. The firſt concerns the reaſonableneſs of pre- 
ſerving the ancient H. ;ftory of the World in ſome certain Records, 
from the importance of the t oy H. and the invonueniences of 
mere Tradition or conſtant Revelation, III. The ſecond concerns 
the certamty that the Records under de were unububt- 


cal his. T. Drees of 4 matter of 1 ine — — in 7 

ral. ana proved as to ee I V. 
Ala 4 2 pon his L * VII. The im- 
e mpoſture as to the Writengs of Moſes armonſirat- 
«pa to the aten b AIR d ne 

2 3 HAP. 
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— CHAP. IL. * 
Moſes's certain knowledg of what he writ. . 


| The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of Mo- 
225 Hiſtory , e prove : Firft, Moſes's knowleag 
-leared; by his education, and experience, and certain imformati- 
on. II. His education in e of Ægypt; what that was. 
III. The old Egyptian learning inquired into ; IV. the conveni- 
ences for it. * Of the AÆgy pine Prieſts, Moſes reckoned a- 
mong them. for his knowledg. VI. The Mathematical, Natural, 
Divine, and Moral DE, of Agypt. VII. Their Political 
- wiſdom moſt conſiderable. . The pa poo of Moſes above 
the Greek Philoſophers, as to wiſdom and reaſon. Moſes himſelf 
an eye-witneſs of moſt of his hiſtory : IX. the certain uninterrupt- 
ed tradition of the other part among the Jews, manifeſted by rati- 
onal evidence. Key r MO I. e 
i GH AP: Bs ir 


Moſes's fidelity and integrity proved. 


I. Moſes conſidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Laugiver; his fideli- 
| ty in both proved; clear evidences that be had no intent to decerve 
m his hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt, (ge me thx his re- 
lations, plainneſs and Fee, of ſtile. II. As 4 Law-grver, 
He. came armed with Divine Authority, . which being the main 
thing, 1s fixed on to be fully proved from his attions andwritings. 
III. The power of Miracles the great evidence 4 Divine Reve- 
lation. Two grand Queſtions propounded. In what caſes Miracles 
may be expetied, and how known to be true. No neceſſity of 4 
conſtant power of Miracles in a Church: IV. Two caſes alone 
herein they may be expected. When any thing comes as a Law 
from God, and when a Divine Law is to be repealed. The 2 
ſity of Miracles in thoſe caſes as an evidence of Divine Revela- 
tion aſſerted. V, VI, VII. Objeftions anſwered. No uſe of Mi- 
racles when the Doctrine is ſetled and owned by Miracles by the 
firſt Revelation. No need of Miracles in reformation of a Church. 


CHAP. IVV. ; Bak LAI 
The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding Moſes. 


I. An order of Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by. God's own appoint- 
ment in the Law of Moſes.. II. The Schools of the Na rs 
III. . the original and inſtitution of them. IV. The Cities of the 

_ Levites. The occaſion of their firſt inſtitution. | V. The'places of 
the Schools of the Prophets, and the. tendency. of the Inſtitution 
there to a Prophetical Office. VI. Of the Muſir us d in the 
Schools of the Prophets. VII. The Roman Aſſamenta, and 
the Greek Hymns in their ſolemm worſhip. VIII. The 2 ſorts of 
Prophets among t 25 ews, Leiger and extraordinary. Ordinary 
Prophets taken out of the Schools, provedby Amos and Saul. p. 100 


CHAP. 


kh 2. 


The. CONTENTS. 


OAK on 5 8 bo = 
The tryal of, the — Doctrine. 


I. Rules of Oe Prophets eſtabliſhed i in the Law V Moſes. II The 
pager of pretenders. The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Prophets. The 
e of the Loves .at Bethe! 45 III. iy dot of falle Pro- 
phets belonging to 2's great Sanhearin. IV. The particular rules 
OE M oftrine of Prophets was jndę d. I. 25 proper notion of 
a Þr Sb foxes, chnti tes, but having immèe- 
diate HY evelation. V. D laid doum for 
clearing the Doctrine of the * hets. 1 That immediate 2 
4 Natural 2 are not to be the meaſure of Divine Revela 
everal grounds for Divine Revelation from As Lagbt.. vl. 2 2. 
Whatever is diretty repugnant to the dictates of N. 2 5 cannot 
be of Divine Revelation. VII. 3. No Divine Revelation, doth 
contraditF a Divine poſitive Las without ſu evidence of 
Gop' intention to repeal that Law, VIII. 4. Divine Revelation 
inthe Prophets, was not to be meaſured by the words of the Law, 
but by the intention and reaſon of it. The PG office. a kind 
of Chancery to * * of Mo | H/ nc 


NN 


0A * VE 
The Teyal af ALIEN aw Miractes. 


1 The groatidifficaley of trying che mung of Spee! Ponte: 
——_ 18. 7, 8, &c. — general Hypotheſes 8 for-the 


clearing of it. II. The firſt concerns the grounds thy 
are accounted an evidence of Divine — Three Conſe- 


ctaries drawn thence. III. The ſecond, the manner of Gop's Re- 
velation of his Will to the Minds of the Prophets. Of the ſeve- 
ral degrees 7 Prophecy. IV. The third is, that Gop did not al. 
ways reveal the 8 purpoſes of, hir Will unto the true Pro- 
phets. V. The grand Queſtion propounded, How it may be known 
when Predictions expreſs Gop's decrees, and when Js the ſeries 
H cauſes. For the to 7 rules laid down. 1. When the Pre- 
e, is confirm by a preſent Miracle. 2. I hen the things fore- 
told exceed the probabih Wie of ſecond cauſes. VI. 3. When confirm d 
' by Gow's Oath. VII. the Blaſſings foretold, are purely — 7 — 
ritual. VIII. Three rules for interpreting the Prophecies 
ſpect the ſtate of things under the 55 IX. 5. N hen all cirrum- 
Seances are foretold. 722 many Prophets in ſeveral Ages. agree 
in the ſame Predittions. X. Predictious da not expreſs 17 un- 
alterable purpoſes, when they only contain comminations f jude- 
ments. or. are Predictious of temporal Be C. 8 The caſe of 
the Nincyites, Hezckiah, and 8 7 raſhes Of 2 
e 
bar 


pentance in Gov, what it im 
caſes Miracles were Neha. om, the P rophets- f — 5 they were 
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about Predictions of. temporal 15 ings 1 * 
to confirm the truth of their Religion. Inftanted i in the Pro 2 4 


— — 9 ON T E N. 


— Bethe, Elijah 


9 pug HS ; VI. whoſe Dam 
IT d by Miracles, is ” 2 0 


their finale. anſcered. 118 


Authority that it 2 He 
the modern Jews, and 


HA p. VI. 
The eterhity of the Law of Moſes diſcuſſed. 


caſe wherein Miracles may be expected, va a ; Divine 
t ins rer to be repealed, and another Way of worſhip eſta- 
bed inſtead of it. The poſſibility in general of a repeal of a Di. 
vine Luu * 27 ; the fl. articular 4 the E of Moſes diſ- 
7 Lied: ews: II. rhe matter of that Law ag not to 
bb ; becauſe the Ceremonial Precepts were 
4 ern not 5 2 * e rar or for fon f urther end ; that proved 
from Maimonides 171 confeſſion : 1 Precepts of the Cere- 
monial Law frequently d;ſpenſed with while the Law was in force. 
| of the Pal) e Hezekiah, and ſeveral other inſtances. IV. It 
i not A. i Lit the wiſdom k Gov to repeal ſuch an eſta- 
 bliſhed Law. Abravanel's Argument anſwered. V. Of the 9 
Crion of the Law of Moſes, c compared with the Goſpel. VI. 
"ther Gop hath As declared he would never r reel the Law of 
* = VII. Of adding to the Precepts. VIII. Of the expreſſions 
ng to imply the perpetuity of the x A of Moſes. Reaſons aſ- 
4 — why hit pſe expreſſions are uſed, tho 8 be not implyed. 
. The Law of Moſes not built upon immutable reaſon, becauſe 
many — Prec _ were founded upon particular occaſions, 
as Fd, cuſtoms of the Labii; X. many Ceremonial Precepts thence 
deduced out of Maimonides; XI. __ becauſe ſuch a ſtate of things 
. was foretold, with which the obſervation of the Ceremonial Law 
would be inconſiſtent. XII. That largely aiſcovered from the Pro- 
8 — 1 the Old — | 


137 
C H A p. mit. 
- General Hypotheſes concerning the ruth! of the born 
of < KIS T. 


. [The great IE anf our mg el ews r 4 Heathens, 
© was the meanneſs of his ny. The difference of the Mi- 
"racles at the delivery of the Lau and Goſpel. II. Some Arid Hy- 
er to clear 2 Mahd une of” Miracles to the ee 0 
HRIST. I. That where the truth of A Dottrine depend nor 4 

__ Evidence, but Authority, the only way to prove 1 truth of 

' the Dottrine, is to prove the Teſtinony of the Revealer to be in- 

whe b Things may be true which depend not on Evidence of the 

833 What that i and on what it depends. The uncertainty of 

* Natural 1 III. The Exiſtence of G ob, the foundation 
"of all cert be certainty of matter of Faith proved from the 


os. 1 Principle. Our knowle of any thin ofeth ſomethi 
incomprehenſible. IV. The > JK 57 Far 15 425 as x ther of 
XX Ve; 


the grounds of it be, rhe he conf Rene of * 
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abſurdities following the contrary opinion. VI. The untertainty of 
that which is called Reaſon. VII. Philoſophical Diftates no ſtan- 
dard of Reaſon. Of Tranſubſtantiation and Ubiquity, &c. why re- 
jetted as contrary to Reaſon. The foundation of Faith in matters 
above Reaſon. VIII. Which is infallible teſtimony ; that there are 
ways to know which is infallible, proved. 2. Hypoth. A Divine 
Teſtimony the moſt infallible. The reſolution of Faith into Gop's 
veracity as its formal _—_ IX. 3. Hypoth. A Divine Teſtimo- 
ny may be known, tho Gop ſpeak not immediately. Of Inſpiration 
among the Jews, and Divination among the Heathens. XII. 4. Hy- 
poth. The evidence of a Divine Teſtimony muſt be clear and cer- 
tain. XIII. Of the common motives of Faith, and the obligation to 
Faith ariſing from them. The original of Infidelity. | 


CHAP. 1X. 


The rational Evidence of the truth of Chriſtian Reli gion 


from Miracles. 


I. The argv of Miracles yu from Gop and Providence; the 


evidence of a Divine Teſtimony by them. Gop alone can really 
alter the courſe of Nature. The Devil's power of working Me 


racles conſider'd. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. The cures m the 
agg of Eſculapius at Rome, &c. II. Gop never works Mi- 
races, 


but for ſome particular end. The particular reaſons of the 
Miracles of Chriſt. The —_ the Law of Moſes, which had 
been ſetled by Miracles. by Chriſt check'd the Phariſees for de- 
manding a Sign, when he himſelf appeals to his Miracles. The 
oer of Chriſt's Miracles on many who did not throughly believe. 
II. Chriſt's Miracles made it evident that he was the Meſſias, 
becauſe the Prediftions were fulfil d in him. Why John Baptiſt 
wrought no Miracles. IV. Chriſt's Miracles neceſſary for the 
overthrow of the Devil's Kingdom. V. Of the Demoniacs and Lu- 


natics in the G Nez and in the Primitive Church. The pouer of 


the Name of Chriſt over them largely prov'd by ſeveral Teſtimo- 
nies. VI. The evidence thence of a Divine power in Chriſt. VII. 


| of f ounterfeit diſpoſſeſſions. Of Miracles wrought among Infidels. 
| 


. Of the future ſtate of the Church. IX. The neceſſit of the 
Miracles of Chriſt, as to the propagation of Chriſtian Re gion: 
that prov'd from the condition of the Publiſhers, and the ſucceſs of 
the Doctrine. The Apoſtles knew the hazard of their employment, 
before they enter d into it. X. The boldneſs and reſolution of the 
Apoſtles notwithſtanding this, compar'd with heathen Philoſophers. 
XI. No motive could carry the Apoſtles thro' their Imployment 
but the truth of their Dottrine ; XII. not ſeeking the honor, profit 
or pleaſure of the World. XIII. The Apoſtles evidence of the truth 
of their Doctrine lay in bein N * our Savior's Mi- 
racles and Reſurrection. XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVIII. That at- 


ſpel. XIX. Of the nature of the Doftrme of the Goſpel; contra- 
riety of it to Natural Inclmation. XX. Strange ſucceſs of it, not- 
8 * 


teſted by themſelves; their ofthe thence for preaching the Go- 


withſtanding 


Evidence with Faith. Tet objects of Faith exceed Reaſon ; the | 
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* Pandi it came not with human power: No Chriſtian Em- 
| 1 9 Goſpel univerſally preach d. XXI, XXII, XXII, 


V. The weakneſs and ſimplicity" of the' inſtruments. which 
— the Go ＋ 1 all. which the great Evidence of the 
s 


power of Miracles is prov'd. p. 159 
e GA 
The difference of true Miracles from falſe. 


I. The unreaſonableneſs of rejecting the Evidence from Miracles, be- 
cauſe of 1 nw 4,9 there are certain rules of diſtinguiſhing 
true 5 . 6 from falſe „ and Dive from Diabolical, proud 

zom Gop's intention in giving a. power of Miracles, and the Pro- 
vidence of Gor in the World. II. The inconvenience of taking away 
the rational grounds of Faith, and placing it on Self-evidence. 
Of the Self-evidence of the Scriptures, and the * of that 
for reſolving the Queſtion about the Authority of the Scriptures. 

III. Of the pretended Miracles of * and 117 Chriſts, as 
Barchochebas, David e- David and others. IV. The Rules where- 
by to judge true Miracles from {ae 1. True Divine Miracles are 
wrought to confirm a Divine T eſtimony.. V. No Miraclesneceſſary 

for the certain conveyance of a Divine Teſtimony : prov © 
the Evidences that the Scriptures could not be corrupted. VI. 2. 
No Miracles Divine which contradit? Divine Revelation: Of 
popiſh Miracles. VII. 3. Divine Miracles leaue Divine Effetts 
on thoſe who believe them. Of the Miracles of Simon Magus. 
VIII. 4. Divine Miracles tend to the overthrow of the Devil's 
power in the World: the Antipathy of the Dottrine a CHRIST 
to the Devil's deſign in the World. IX. 5. The diſtinftion of 
true Miracles from others, from the circumſtances and manner 0 
their operation. The Miracles of Chriſt compar'd with thoſe of 
the heathen Gods. X. 6. Gop makes it evident to all impartial 
Judgments, that Divine Miracles exceed Created Power. This 
manifeſted from the unparailel d Miracles of Moſes and our Sa- 
vior. From all which the rational evidence of Divine Revela- 
lation is manifeſted, as to the Perſons whom Gov imploys to 
teach the Warld. p. 224 


. 


; Boo x III. 
| Of the Being of God. 


| i I. The Principles of all Religion lie in the Bej Gop and In 
1 mortality of the Soul: from them the neceſſr of a particular Di- 
= vine Revelation rationally deduced; the method laid down for 
Wo proving the Divine Authority of the Scriptures. IT. Why Moſes 
Pl doth not prove the Being of Gop, but ſuppoſe it. III. The notion 
| of a Deity very conſonant to Reaſon. Of the nature of Ideas, 
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and particularly of the Idea of Gop. IV. How we can form an 
Idea of an inſinite Being. V, VI. How far ſuch an Ideaargues 
Exiſtence. VII, VIIL tag unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- 
monſtrated. Of the Hypotheſes of the Ariſtotelian and Epicu- 
rean Atheiſts. IX. The Atheiſts pretenſes examin'd and refined 
X, XI, XII, XIII. Of the nature of the Argments whereby we 
prove there is a Gop. Of univerſal conſent and the Evidence 
of that to prove a Deity and Immortality of Souls. XIV, XV. 
O neceſſity of Exiſtence imply'd in the notion of Go p, and how 
far that proves the Being of Gov. XVI. The order of the World 
and uſefulneſs of the parts 4 it, and eſpecially of Man's Body, an 
argument of a Deity. XVII. Some higher Principle prov'd to be 
in the World. than Matter and Motion. XVIII. The nature of 
the Soul, and poſſibility of its ſubſiſting after death. XIX. Strange 
appearances in Nature not ſolvable by the power of Imagina- 
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tion. P. 242 
CHAP. I. + Oe 
3 Of the Origin of the Univerſe. 


I. The neceſſity of the belief of the Creation of the World in order 
to the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Uporbeſes of the Phi- 
loſophers who contradict Moſes: with a particular examination 
of them. II. The ancient Tradition of the World tonſonant to 

oſes; 4 from the Ionic Philoſophy of Thales, and the 
Italic of Pythagoras. III. The Pythagoric Cabala rather Ægy- 
ptian than Moſaic. Of the fluid Matter, which was the mate- 
rial Principle of the Univerſe. IV. Of the Hypotheſis of the 

Eternity of the World aſſerted by Ocellus Lucanus and Ariſtotle. 
V. The weakneſs of the Foundations on which that Opinion is 
built. Of the manner of forming Principles of Philoſophy. VI. The 
poſſibility of Creation prov'd. | No arguing from the preſent ſtate 
of the World againſt its beginning, Rea from Maimonides. ] 

II. The Platoniſts Argument from the Goodneſs of Gon for 
the Eternity of the World, anſwer'd. VIII. Of the Stoical Hy- 
potheſis of the Eternity of Matter; whether reconcilable with 
the Text of Moſes. IX. Of the Opinions of Plato and Pytha- 
goras concerning the Pre-exiſtence of Matter to the formation o 
the World. X. The contradiftion of the Eternity of Matter to 
the Nature and Attributes, of Gop. XI, XII, XIII. Of the 
Atomical 1 hes of the Origin of. the Untverſe. XIV, XV, 
XVI, XVII. The World could not be produc'd by a caſual con- 
courſe of Atoms, 7 from the nature and motion of Epicurus's 
Atoms, and the Phenomena of the Univerſe, eſpecially the pro- 
duction and nature of Animals. XVIII. Of the Carteſian Hy- 

pot heſis, that it cannot ſalve the Origin of the Univerſe without 
a Deity giving motion to Matter. p- 283 
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Of che Origin of Evil. 


I. Of the Bei Providence. II. Epicurus his Arguments againſt 
75 refuted. 7 e neceſſity of the belief of Providence m order to 
Religion. III. Providence prov'd from a confideration of the nature 

855 and the things of the World. Of the Spirit of Nature. 

5 The great Objections againſt Providence propounded. The 
firſt concerns the Origin of Evil. V. Gop cannot be the Au- 
| 2 of Sin, if the Scriptures be true. The account which the $cri- 
ptures give of the fall of Man, doth not charge Gop with Man's 
fault. Gov's power to govern Man by Laws, tho he gives no par- 
ticular reaſon of every poſitive Precept. VI. The reaſon of Gopy's 
creating Man with freedom 9 Will, largely ſbeu'd from Simpli- 
cius; and the true account of the Origin of Evil. VII. Gop's 
permitting the Fall, makes him not the Author of it. VIII. The 
account which the Scriptures give of the Origin of Evil compar'd 
with that of Heathen Philoſo hers. IX. The antiquity of the opi- 
nion of aſcribing the Origin 1 Evil to an evil Principle. Of the 
judgment of the Perſians, Ægyptians, and others about it. X. Of 
Manichæiſm. XI, XII, XIII, XIV. The Opinion of the ancient 
Greek Philoſophers ; Of Pythagoras, Plato, the Stoics; the Ori- 
gin of Evil not from the necefe of Matter. XV, XVI. The 
remainders of the Hiſtory of the Fall among the Heathens. XVII, 
XVIII, XIX. Of the malignity of Dæmons. XX, XXI, XXII. 

Providence vindicated as to the ſufferings of the good, and im- 

punity of bad Men. An account of both from Natural Light, 

| manifeſted by Seneca, Plutarch, and others. 8 wth p- 317 


CHA P. IV. 
Of the Origin of Nations. 


. Al Mankind deriv'd from Adam, if the Scriptures be true. II. The 
contrary ſuppoſition an introduction to Atheiſm. III. The truth of 
the Hiſtory of the Flood. The poſſibility of an univerſal Deluge 
proud. IV. The Flood univerſal as to Mankind, whether uni- 
verſal as to the Earth and Animals; no neceſſity of aſſerting ei- 
ther. V. Tet ſuppoſing the poſſubility 7 it demonſtrated without 

Creation of new Waters. VI. Of the Fountains of the Deep. Tbe 
_ Proportion which the height of Mountains bears to the Diameter 
of the Earth. No Mountains much above three miles perpendi- 
ular. Of the origin FA Fountains. The opinion of Arito e and 
others concerning it diſtuſs'd. The true account of them from the 
. YEPOrS ar ng fromthe maſs of ſubterraneous waters. VII. Of the ca- 
 pacity of the Ark for receiving the Animals, from Buteo and 
others. VIII. The truth of 2 Deluge from the teſtimony of 
Heathen Nations. Of the Propagation of Nations from Noah's 
Poſterity., IX. Of the beginning of the Aſſyrian Empire. The 
multi- 
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. ore toe Find. of vicomany of 
riplication of Mankind after t ö 

= 711 os the time - An the Flood and Abraham, and 

the advantages of it. X. Of the 2 of ſuch Nations, who 

call'd themſelves Aborigines. XI. A Drſcoarſe concerning the 

firſt Planters of Greece: the commonopinion propounded and reje- 

Hed. The Hellens were not the firſt Inhabitants of Greece, but the 

Pelaſpi. - The large ſpread of them over the parts Greece. 

XII. Of their Language different from the Greeks. XIII. Whence 
theſe Pelaſgi cam; that Phaleg was the Pelaſgus of Greece, 


and the Leader of that Colony, prov'd from Epiphanius. XIV. The 
Language A the 45 in Oriental: thence an account 
given of the many Hebrew words in the Greek Language, and 


the remainders of the Eaſtern Language in the Iſlands of Greece, 
both which not from the Phœnicians, as Bochartus thinks, but 
from the old Pelaſgi. XV. Of the ground of the affmity between 
the Jews and Lacedæmonians. Of thepeopling of America. p. 366 


* "CF Ve 
Of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 


I. That there were ſome remainders of the ancient Hiſtory of the 
World preſeruv'd in the ſeveral Nations after the diſperſion. II. How 
it came to be corrupted: by decay of Knowledg, mcreaſe of 1do- 
latry, confuſion of Languages. III. An Inquiry into the cauſe of 
that. Difficulties againſt the common opinion that Languages 
were confounded at Babel. IV. Thoſe difficulties clear'd. V. Of 
the fabulouſneſs of Poets. The particular ways whereby the Hea- 
then Mythology aroſe. Attributing the general H iftory of the 
World to their own Nation. The corruptions of Hebraiſms. Al- 
teration of Names. Ambiguity of Senſe in the Oriental Lan- 

guages. VI. Attributing the Actions of many to one Perſon, as 
in Jupiter, Bacchus, c. VII. The remainders of Scripture-Hi- 
ſtory among the Heathens. The names of G 0D, Chaos, forma- 
tion of Man among the Phoenicians. Of Adam among the Ger- 
mans, Ægyptians, Cilicians. Adam under Saturn. Cain 4 
the Phœnicians. Tubal-Cain and Jubal under Vulcan and Apol- 
lo. Naamah ander Minerva. VIII. Noah under Saturn, Janus, 
Prometheus and Bacchus. IX. Noah's three Sons under Jupiter, 
Neptune and Pluto. Canaan under Mercury, Nimrod under Bac- 
chus, Magog under Prometheus. Of Abraham and Iſaac among 
the Phoenicians. X. Jacob's Service under Apollo's. The Bamiau 
from Bethel. Joſeph under Apis. Moſes under Bacchus. Jo- 
ſhua under Hercules. Balaam ander the old Silenus. p- 395 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Excellency of the Scriptures. 
I. Concerning matters of pure Divine Revelation in Scripture : the 


terms of Salvation only contain'd therein. The of the diſ- 
eſteem of the Scripture is tacit Unbelief. II. The Excellency of 
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the Scriptures manifeſted as to the matters which Gop hath re- 
, ealed TL IV The E 3 of the diſcoveries of God's 
* ature which are in Scripture. V. Of the Goodneſs and Love 
of Gop in Cuir1sT.. The ſutableneſs 0 I ood of 
o p to dur Natural Notions of a Deity. The neceſſity of Gov's 
making known 74 to us, in order to the regulating our Con- 


ceptions of Him. The Scriptures give the fulleſt account o 
the ftate 2 Mens Souls, and the corrupt ions which are in 44 


The only way of pleaſing Gor diſcover d in Scriptures. VII. The 
Se 5 ANT: of greateſt 7 7 5 5, and moſt uni- 


verſal Satisfaction to Mens Minds. \ The Excellency of the 
manner wherein things are reveal d in Scriptures, in regard o 


Clearneſs, Authority, Purity, IX. Uniformity, and Perſuaſroe- 

neſs. X. The Excellenc of the Scripture as a Rule of Life. The 
ature of the Duties of Religion and the Reaſonableneſs of them. 

The Greatneſs of the Encouragements to Religion, contain'd in the 

Seriptures. XI. The great Excellency of the Scriptures, as con- 

. taining in them the Covenant of Grace, in order to Man's Sal- 
vation. | _ 
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CHAP. I. 
The Obſcurity and Defect of Ancient Hiſtory. 


I. II. III. IV. The knowledg of Truth proved to be the moſt na- 
tural perfection of the Rational Soul; V. Tet Error often miſtaken 
for Truth: rhe Accounts of it. VI. Want of Diligence in its 
ſearch; VII. VIII. The Mixture of Truth and Falſhood : Thence 
comes either rejetting Truth for the Error's ſake, or embracing 
the Error for the Truth's ſake 3 IX. The firſt inflanced in Hea- 

. then Philoſophers, XIII. The ſecond in Vulgar Heathen. X. XI. XII. 
Of Philoſophical Atheiſm, and the grounds of it. XIV. Ihe Hiſt 
of Antiquity very obſcure. XV. The Queſtion ſtated, where the 
true Hiſtory of Ancient Times is to he found? in Heathen Hiſto- 
ries, or only in Scripture? XVI. The want of Credibility in 
Heathen Hiſtories aſſerted and proved by the general Defełi 
for want of timely Records among Heathen Nations ; the reaſon 
of it ſhewed from the firft Plantations of the World. XVII. The 
manner of them diſcovered. The Original of Civil Government. 
XVIII. Of Hieroglyphics. XIX. The uſe of Letters among the 
Grecks no elder than Cadmus; XX. His Time enquired into: no 
elder than Joſhua: XIX.The Learning brought into Greece by him, 


E. QUIRIEs after Truth have that peculiar commenda- y, 


tion above all other v e that they come on purpoſe 
to gratify the moſt noble Faculty of our Souls, and do moft 
immediately tend to advance the higheſt perfection of 
our Rational Beings. For all our moſt laudable endeavors after 
knowledg now, are only the gathering up of ſome ſcattered 
Fragments of what was once an entire Fabric, and the recover) 
of ſome precious Jewels which were loſt out of ſight, and ſunk in 
the ſhipwrack of Humane Nature. That faying of Plato, That 
all Knowledg is Remembrance, and all Ignorance Forgetfulneſs, is 2 
certain and undoubted truth; if by Forgetfulneſs be meant the 
Loſs, and by Remembrance the Recovery of thoſe notions and 
conceptions of things which the Mind of Man once had in its 
pou and primitive State, wherein the Underſtanding was the trueſt 
Licrocoſm, in which all the Beings of the inferior World were 
faithfully repreſented according 7 their true, native, and pau 
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Gen, 1. 31. 


ä — -tk—x—x—ñ—— Ee owl 

ug Cop created the Soul of Man not only capable of 

— oh Fg ruth of things, but fiirniſhed him wath a ſuffi- 
cient Ban, or Touchſtone to diſcover Tfuth from Falſhvod, by a 
Light ſet up in his Underſtanding, which if he had attended to, 
he jmivht have ſecured himſelf from all Impoſtures-and Deceits. As 
all other Beings were created in the full poſſeſſion of the agreeable 
perfections of their ſeveral Natures, ſo was Man too; elſe Gop 
would have never cloſed the Work of Creation with thoſe words, 
And God ſaw all that he had made, and behold it was Very good, 
that is, endued with all thoſe Perfections which were ſuitab e to 
their ſeveral Beings. Which Man had been moſt defective in, if 
his Underſtanding had not been endow'd with a large ſtock of Intel- 
lectual knowledg, which is the moſt natural and genuine Perfe- 


Ction belonging to his Rational Being. For Reaſon being the moſt 


his Will and Laws, according to w 


raiſed Faculty of Humane Nature, if that had been defective in 
its diſcoveries of Truth, which is its proper object, it would have 
reued the greateſt maim and imperfection in the Being it ſelf. 
or if it belongs to the perfection of the Senſitive Faculties to di- 
ſcern what is pleaſant from what is hurtful, it maſt needs be the 
fe&tion of the Rational to find out the difference of Truth from 
alſhood. Not as tho' the Soul could then have had, any more 
than now, an actual notion of all the Beings in the World co- 
exiſting at the fame time, but that it would have been free from 
deceit in its Conceptions of things, which were not cauſed 


* h inadyertency. 8 | | 

| | ill appear from the ſeveral aſpects Man's Knowledg 
ith, — are either upwards towards his Maker, or abroad on 
his Fellow Crcaturcs. If we conſider that Contemplation of 
the Soul which fixes it ſelf on that infinite Being which was the 
cauſe of it, and is properly e; it will be found neceſſary for 
the Soul to be rented bn a clear and diftin& knowledg of him, 
becauſe of Man's immediate obligation to obedience unto him. 
Which muſt neceſſarily ſuppoſe the knowledg of Him, whoſe 
Will muſt be his Rule: for if Man were not fully convinced in 
the firſt moment after his Creation of the Being-of Him, whom 
he was to obey, his firſt work and duty would not have 


to him was founded, -and what 8 75 be ſufficient declaration 91 


dience. The taking off all which doubts and ſeruples from the 
Soul of Man, muſt ſuppoſe him fully ſatisfied upon che firſt free 


produced him, and on that account had a right to command him 
in whatſoever he pleaſed, and that thoſe commands of his were 


0D created him for this end and purpoſe, To enio converſe, 
br an humble familiarity with Hine! ; ke had ten pes s w. 
8 » eoorians in the lan guage of Clemens Alexandrinus; Converſe with 
God was as natural to him as his Being was. For Man, as he 
came firſt out of Gop's Hands, was the Reflection of G op 


him- 


rm 


— 
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_ himſelf on a dark Cloud, the Iris of the Deity; the ſimilitude 
vas the ſame; but the ſubſtance different: Thence he is ſaid to be 
created after the Image of Gor. His knowledg then had been 
more intellectual than diſcurſive; not ſo much imploying his Fa- 
culties in the oſe deductions of Reaſon (the pleaſant toyl 
of the Rational Pacultics fince the Fall) but had immediately im- 

loy'd them about the ſublimeſt objects; not about Quiddities 
and Formalities, but about Him who was the fountain of his Be- 
ing, and ithe center of his Happineſs. There was not then fo 
vaſt a difference betweemthe Angelical and Humane life: the An- 
gels and Men both fed on the ſame dainties; all the difference 
Was, They were in the d, the upper room in Heaven, and Man 
in the ſummer parlor in Paradiſe. 12001 ws Liga er 
If we take a view of Man's knowledg as it reſpe&s his fellow 
Creatures, we ſhall find theſe were ſo fully known to him on his 
firſt Creation, that he needed not to go to School to the: wide 
World to gather up his conceptions / of them. For the right 
exerciſe of that Dominion which he was inſtated in over the In- 
ferior World, doth imply a particular knowledg of the Nature, 


Being and Properties of thoſe things Which he was to make uſe 


of, without which he could not have improved them for their pe- 
culiar ends. And from this knowledg did proceed the giving 
the Creatures thoſe proper and peculiar Names which were ex- 


-y - 


: 


Gen. 1. 26. 


preſſive of their ſeveral Natures. For as Plato tells us, « mi. M. Plato in 
puivp73s reporter aha, ad poiver inciver my danerimre eie 70 Th PYot Sven 0) ig: The Im. Co. 


poſition of Names on things belongs not to every one, but only to him 
that hath a full proſpect into their ſeveral Natures. For it is moſt 
agreeable to Reaſon, that Names ſhould carry in them a ſuitable- 
neſs to the things they expreſs; for Words being for no other 
end but to expreſs our Conceptions of things, and our Conce- 

tions being but «xv; © n rev, as the fame Philoſopher 
— „ The Reſemblances and Repreſentations of the things, it muſt 
need follow, that where there was a true knowledg, the Conce- 
ptions muſt agree with the Things; and Words being to expreſs 
our Conceptions, none are ſo fit to do it, as thoſe which are expreſſive 


of the ſeveral Natures of the things they are uſed to repreſent. For 


otherwiſe all the uſe of Words 1s to be a meer V ocabulary to the 
Underſtanding, and an Index to Memory, and of no further uſe 


in the purſuit of knowledg, than to let us know what Words 


men are agreed to call things by. But ſomething further ſeems 
to be intended in their firſt Impoſition, whence the Fews call it 
(22'2ÞN MNAN as Mercer tells us, 4 Separation and Diſtinction 


Mercerus 


2 the ſeveral kind of Things : and Kircher thus paraphraſes the i dn. 


19. 


ords of Moſes, And whatſoever Adam called every living crea- Uebe, 


ture, that was the Name thereof: i e. faith he, Fuerunt illis vera 


Oedip, . 


& germana Nomina & rerum Naturis proprie accommodata. But Obe. Tom. 


however this be, we have this further evidence of that Hight of 


— which muſt be ſuppoſed in the firſt Man, that as he 


was the Firſt in his Kind, fo he was to be the Standard and Mea- 


2. 2. 


Cap. 1. 


ſure of all that followed, and therefore could not want any thing 


of the due perfections of Humane Nature. And as the Shekel 
of the Sanctuary was, if not double to others, (as Men ordina- 
rily miſtake) yet of a full and exact weight, becauſe it was to be 


A 2 the 
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Standard for all other weights (which was the cauſe of its be- 
ins deer in che Temple ) fo if the Firſt Man had not double the 
dortion and meafure of knowledg which his Poſterity hath, 
if ir was not running over in regard of Abundance, yet it muſt. 
be preſſed down and ſhaken together in regard of weight; elſe he 
woutd be a very unfit Standard for us to Nase by, concerning the 
due and ſuitable Perfections of Humane Nature. 29 115 
Iv. Bur we need not have run ſo far back as the Firſt Man, to 
evince the knowledg of Truth to be the moſt natural Perfection 
of the Soul of Man; for cven among the preſent ruines of Hu- 
mane Nature, we may find fome ſuch noble and generous Spirits, 
thar diſcern fo much beauty in the face of Truth, that to ſuch 
as ſhould enquire what they find fo attractive in it, their anſwer 
would be the fame with 4rzſtorte's in a like caſe, it was nod thre, 
the 8 thoſe who never ſaw it. For fo pleaſing is the 
enquiry, and bo ſatisfactory che finding of Truth after the ſearch, 
that che reliſh r the greateſt Epicuriſm of 
Apictur, or the moſt coſtly entertainments of Cleopatra; there 
being no Guſt ſo exquiſite as that of the Mind, nor any Jewels to 
be with Truth. Nor do any perſons certainly better de- 
ſerve the name of Men, than ſuch who allow their Reafon a full 
employment, and think not the Erectneſs of Man's Stature a fat. 
ficient diſtinction of him from Brutes. Of which thoſe may be 
accounted w* | a higher ſpecies, who can patiently ſuffer the im 
Conment of their Intelſectuals in a dungeon of Ignorance, and 
w themſelves to be Men only by thoſe characters, by which 
Alexander knew himſelf not to be a by cheir proneneis to In- 


| e and Sleep. So ſtrange a Metempſychoſis may there be 
— change of Bodies; and Euphorbus his Soul might be-. 


come a Brute, without ever removing its lodging into the Body of 
an Aſs. So much will the Soul degenerate from it (clf, if not im- 
proved; and in a kind of ſullenneſs ſcarce appear to be what it 
is becauſe it is not improved to what it may DDD 
v. But, you'll fay, if this knowledg of Truth be fo „ © na- 
tural, fo valuable a Perfection of Human Nature, — comes 
fo much of the World to be over. run with Ignorance and Barba- 
rim? whence come ſo many pretenders to Knowledg, to court 
a Cloud inſtead of uno ? to pretend a love to I and yet 
to fall down and worthip Error? If there were fo great a ſym- 
pathy between the Soul and Truth, there would be an impatient 
deſire after it, and a moſt ready embracing and cloſing with it. 
We ſee the Magnet doth not draw the Iron with greater force, 
chan it ſeems to run with impatience into its clofeſt embraces. I 
there had been formerly fo intimate an acquaintance between the 
Soul and Truth, as Socrates fanſied of Friends in the other World, 
there would be an harmonious cloſure upon the firſt appearance, 
and no divorce to be after made between them ? | 
True, but then we muſt conſider there is an intermediate ſtatt 
between the former acquainrance, and the renewal of it, wherein 
all thoſe remaining Characters of mutual knowledg are ſunk ſo deep, 
and lic £ hid, that there needs a new fire to be kindled to bring 
forth thoſe latent * and make them again appear legible. 
And when once thoſe tokens are produced of the former Friend- 
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fhip, there art not more i rent longingss nor more cloſe em- 
braces between the touched Needle and than there 
are between the Underſtanding and difeovered Truth But then 


withall, we are to conſider that they are but few whoſe Souls are 
| awakened out of that Lethargy 


nerate condition: the moſt are ſo pleaſed with their Sleep, 
they are loth to difturb their reſt; and fer a higher price upon a 
zy Ignorance, than upon a reſtleſs Knowlodk d even of 
thoſe, whoſe Souls are as it were between. fleeping and waking, 
what by reaſon of the remaining confuſion of the ſpecies in their 
Brains, what by the preſent dimneſs of their Sight, and the ho- 
vering uncertain Light they are to judg by, there are few that 
can put a difference between a meer Phantaſm and a real Truth. 
Of which theſe rational accounts may be given, viz. Why fo few 
prerenders'to Knowledg do light on Truth. Nt 

Firſt, Want of an impartial diligence in the ſearch of it. Truth 
now muſt be ſought, and that with care and diligence, before we 
find it; Jewels do not uſe to lie upon the ſurface of the Earth: 
High-ways are feldom paved with Gold; what is moſt Worth our 


finding; calls for the greateſt ſearch. If one that walks the Streets 


ſhould find ſome incſtimable Jewel, or one that travels the Road 


meet with a bag of Gold, it would be but a filly deſign of any to 
walk the Street, or travel the Road, in hopes to meet with fuch a 
purchaſe to make them rich. If ſome have 1 ＋ light on ſome 
valuable Truths, when they minded nothing leſs than them, muſt 
this render a Diligence uſeleſs in inquiries ſuch? No: Truth, 
tho' ſhe be fo fair and pleaſing as to draw our affections, is yet ſo 
modeſt as to admit of being courted ; and, it — be, deny the 
Y 


firſt ſuit, to highten our importunity. Andcert nothing hath 


_ oftener forbid the Banns between the Underſtanding and Truth 


inquitcd after, than Partiality and Preoccupation of Judgment, 
which makes Men enquire more diligently after the Dowry than 
the Beauty of Truth; its correſpondency to their Intereſts, than 
its evidence to their Underftandings. An uſeful Error hath often 
kept the keys of the Mind for free admiſſion, «when importan 
Truths, bur contrary to mens php om or Intereſt, have 
been forbidden entrance. Prejudice is the wrong byaſs of the 
Soul, that effectually keeps it from coming near the of Truth; 
nay, ſets it at the greateſt diſtance from it. There are few in the 
orld that look after Truth with their own Eyes, moſt make uſe 
of Spectacles of others making, which makes them ſo ſeldom be- 
hold proper lineaments in the face of Truth; which the ſeveral 
tinctures from Education, Authority, Cuſtom and Prediſpoſition 

do exceedingly hinder men from diſcerning. = - 7 
Another Reaſon why there are fo few who find Truth, when 
ſo many pretend to ſeek it, is, That near re which Error 
en bears to Truth. It hath been well obſery'd, that Error ſel- 
om walks abroad the World in her own raiments; ſhe always 

borrows ſomething of Truth, to make her more — — to 

World. It hath always the ſubtilty of grand vers to 
graft cheir greateſt Errors on fore material Truths, to make them 
paſs more undiſoernible to all fuch who look more at the Root on 
which they ſtand, ä which they bring forth. It will 
| 3 here- 


3 
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Act. 17. 23. 


d, ſome faint and obſcure reſemblances of Truth ; nay more than 


| rnicious weeds are 
—— have been founded on ſome neceſſary and 
Truths. Thus Idolatry doth ſuppoſe the Belief of the 
exiſtence of a Deity ; and Superſtition the Immortality of the Souls 
of Men. The Devil could never have built his Chapels, but on 
the ſame ground whereon Gop's Tem les ſtood; which makes 
me far leſs wonder than many do, at the meeting with many ex- 
preſſions concerning theſe Two grand Truths in the Writings of 
ancient Heathens; Lnowing how willing the Devil: might be to 
have ſuch Principles ſtill owned in the World, which by his de- 
praving of them, might be the nouriſhers of Idolatry and Super- 


ſtition. For the general knowledge of a Divine Nature, ſuppo- 


ſing men ignorant of the true Gop, did only ay. foundation to 
ere& his idolatrous Temples upon; and the Belief of the Soul's 
ſurviving the Body after death, without knowledg of the true way 
of attaining Happineſs, did make men more eager of embracing 
thoſe Rites and Ceremonies, which came with a pretenſe of ſhew- 


the way to a bleſſed Immortality. | iy be 
nich may be a moſt probable reaſon, why Philoſophy and 


Idolatry did increaſe ſo much together as they did; for tho” right 


Reaſon fully improved, would have overthrown all thoſe curſed 


and idolatrous practices among the Heathens; yet Reaſon only 
diſcerning ſome general Notions without their particular appli- 
cation and improvement, did only diſpoſe the moſt ordinary fort 
of people to a more ready entertainment of the moſt groſs Idola- 
3 For hereby they diſcerned the neceſſity of ſome kind of 

orſhip, but could not find out the right way of it; and there- 
fore they 33 followed that which was commended to them, 
by ſuch who did withal agree with them in the common Senti- 
ments of Humane Nature: Nay, and thoſe Perſons themſelves 
who were the great maintainers of the ſublimer Notions concern- 


ing Gop and the Soul of Man, were either the great Inſtruments 


- 


of adyancing that horrid Superſtition among them, as Orpheus 


and Apollonius, or very forward complyers with it, as many of 
the Philoſophers were. Altho' withall it cannot be denied to have 
been a wonderful difcoyery of Divine Providence, by theſe gene- 
ral Notions to keep waking the inward Senſes of mens Souls, 
that thereby it might appear when Divine Revelation ſhould be 
manifeſted to them, that it brought nothing contrary to the com- 
mon Principles of Human Nature, but did only rectiſie the de- 
22 of it, and clearly ſhew men that way which they had 
ong been ignorantly ſeeking after. Which was the excellent ad- 


vantage the Apoſtle made of the Inſcription on the Altar at Athens 


to the Unknown Gop; Whom, ſaith he, ye ignorantly ſerve, him 
1 declare unto you. And which was the CL uſe the Primitive 


learned Chriſtians made of all thoſe Paſſages concerning the Di- 


vine. N ature, and the Immortality of the Souls of Men, which 
they found in the Heathen Write's thereby to evidence to the 
World that the main Poſtulata or Suppoſitions of Chriſtian: Re- 
ligion were granted by their own moſt admired men: and that 
al | EK, Chri- 
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Chriſtianity did nor raſe out, but only build upon thoſe common 
Foundations, which were entertained by all who had any Name 
for Reaſon. = 

Tho? this, I fay, were the happy effect of this building Errors 
on common Truths to all that had the advantage of Divine Re- 
yelation to diſcern the one from the other; yet as to others who 
were deſtitute of it, they were liable to this twofold great incon- 
yenience by it. Firſt, for the ſake of the apparent rettenneſs of 
the Superſtructures, to queſtion the ſoundneſs of the Foundations 
on which they ſtood. And this I doubt not was the caſe of many 
conſiderative Heathens, who obſerving that monſtrous and unrea- 
ſonable ny of Worſhip obtaining among the Heathen, and not 
being able 
Divine Revelation, to deduce any certain inſtituted Worſhip, 
they were ſhrewdly tempted to renounce thoſe Principles, when 
they could not but abhor the Concluſions drawn from them; for 
there 1s nothing more uſual than for men who exceedingly deteſt 
ſome abſurd Conſequence they ſee may be'drawn from a Princi 
ſuppoſed, to reject the Principle it ſelf for the ſake of that Con- 
ſequence; which it may be doth not neceſſarily follow from it, but 
thro' the ſhortneſs of their own Reaſon doth appear to them to do 
ſo. Thus when the intelligent Heathen did 43 ſee that from 
the Principles of the Being of Gop, and the — of Souls, 
did flow all thoſe unnatural and inhumane Sacrifices, all thoſe ab- 
ſurd and ridiculous Rites, all thoſe execrable and profane Myſte- 
ries; out of a loathing the immoralities and impieties which at- 
tended theſe, mw were brought to queſtion the truth and 
3 of thoſe Principles which were capable of being thus 

And therefore I am very prone to ſuſpe& the Apology uſuall 
made for Protagoras, Diagoras, and ſuch others of them who 
were accounted Atheiſts, to be more favourable than true, vis. 
That they only rejected thoſe Heathen Deities, and not the Be- 
lief of the Divine Nature. I ſhould think this account of their 
reputed Atheiſm rational, were it any ways evident that they did 
build their Belief of a Divine Nature, upon any other grounds 
than ſuch as were common to them with thoſe whoſe wor 'p they 
fo much derided. And therefore when the Heathens accuſed the 
Chriſtians of Atheiſm, I have full and clear evidence that no more 
could be meant —_— than the rejection of their way of Wor- 
ſhip; becauſe I have fufficient aſſurance from them that they did 
believe in a Divine Nature, and an inſtituted Religion moſt ſuit- 
able to the moſt common received Notions of Gop, which they 
owned in oppoſition to all Heathen Worſhip. Which I find not 
in the leaſt pretended to by any of the forementioned perſons, 


nor any thing of any different way of Religion aſſerted, but only 


a deſtruction of that in uſe among them. 

And altho the caſe of Anaxagoras Clagomenius, and the reſt of 
the Tonic Philoſophers, might ſeem very different from Diagoras, 
Theodorus, and thoſe beforementioned, becauſe altho' they denied 
the Gods in vulgar repute to be ſuch as they were thought to be 
(as Anaxagoras call'd the Sun poudhor duwoegr, d mere globe or Jires for 
which he was condemned at Athens to baniſhment, and fined * 

| a- 


y the ſtrength of their own Reaſon, thro* the want of 
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ents ; yet the Learned YVoſſius puts in this Plea in his behalf, 
— be Las — that aſſerted the Creation of the World to flow 
from an eternal Mind: ) altho' therefore, I ſay, the caſe of the Jo- 
nic Philoſophers may ſeem far different from the others, becauſe 
of their aſſerting the Production of the World (which from Tha- 
les Mileſius was conveyed by Anaximander and Anaximenes to 
Anaragoras) yet to one that throughly conſiders what they un- 
derſtood by their Eternal Mind, they may be ſooner cleared from 
the imputation of Atheiſm, than Irreligion. Which two cer- 
tainly ought in this caſe to be diſtinguiſhed for it is very poſſible 
for men, meeting with ſuch inſuperable difficulties about the ca- 


ſual concourſe of Atoms for the production of the World, or the 


eternal exiſtence of Matter, to aſſert ſome Eternal Mind, as the 
firſt Cauſe of theſe things, which yet they may imbrace only as 
an Hypotheſis in Philoſophy to ſolve the Phænomena of Nature 
with, Ae et not to make this Eternal Mind the object of adora- 


tion. And ſo their aſſerting a Deity was only on the ſame ac- 


count as the Tragedians uſed to bring in their 0% D H when 
their Fables were brought to ſuch an iſſue, and perplexed with ſo 
many difficulties, that they ſaw no way to clear them again, but to 
make ſome God come down upon the Stage to ſolve the difficul- 
tics they were ingaged in; or, as Seneca faith of many great Fa- 
milies, when they had run up their Genealogies ſo high that they 
could go no further, they then fetched their Pedigree from the 
Gods: So when theſe Philoſophers ſaw ſuch incongruities in aſ- 


ſerting an infinite and eternal Series of Matter, they agar by 


Nat. Deor. 


this be brought to acknowledg ſome active Principle which pro- 
duced the World, tho' they were far enough from giving any re- 
ligious worſhip to that Eternal Mind. 7 8 

Thus even Epicurus and his Followers would not ſtick to aſ- 
ſert the Being of a Gop, ſo they might but circumſcribe him within 
the Heavens, and let him have nothing to do with things that 
were done on Earth. And how uncertain the moſt dogmatical 
of them all were, as to their opinions concerning the Being and 


Nature of their Gods, doth fully appear from the large Diſcourſes 
of Tully upon that ſubject: where is fully manifeſted their variety 
of opinions and mutual repugnancies, their ſelf- contradictions 


and inconſtancy in their own. Aſſertions; which hath: made me 
ſome what inclinable to think that the reaſon why many of them 
did to the world own a Fest was, that they might not be Mar- 
2 Atheiſm: Which Tully likewiſe ſeems to acknowledg, when 
king of the puniſhment of Protagoras for that Speech of his; 
edlis neque ut ſent, neque ut non ſint, habeo dicere: Ex quo, ſays he, 
7 n exiſtimo tardiores ad hanc ſentent iam pro ſitendam mult os 7 
fattos, 4 cum penam ne dubitatio quidem effugere potuiſſet. So 
that for al the verbal aſſerting of a Deity among them, we have 
no certain evidence of their firm belief of it, and much leſs of 


any worſhip and ſervice _ey owed unto it. And tho', it may be, 


they could not totally exculs the Notions of a Deity out of their 
minds, partly thro? that Natural Senſe which is engraven on the 


, Souls of Men; partly, as being unable to ſolve the difficulties of 


Nature without a Deity; yet the obſervin | iti 
a Veity; g the notorious vanities 
of Heathen Worſhip, might make them look upon it as a mere 
| | Philo- 
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Philoſophical ſpeculation, and not _ ching that had an influ- 

ence upon the government of mens lives: For, as in Nature, 

the obſerving the great mixture of Falſhood and Truth, made the 
Academics deny any certain e or Rule of judging Truth; 

and the Sceprics take away all certain Aſſent: fo the fame conſe- 
quence was unavoidable here, upon the ſame principle. And that 
made even Plato himſelf ſo ambiguous and uncertain in his Diſ- 
courſes of a Derry ; ſometimes making him an eternal Mind, 
ſometimes pare og whole World, Sun, Moon, Stars, Earth, 
Souls and all, to be Gods, and even thoſe that were worſhip'd 
among the Heathens, as Tully tells us out of his Timæus and De 
Legibus ; which, as Velleins the Epicurean there ſpeaks, Et per 
ſe Tune falſa & ſibi invicem repugnantia. This is the firſt incon- 
venience following the — of * 95 falſhood, 72 r 

ake of the fal to queſtion the truth it ſelf it was joyned with. 
/ 15 rt 9 2 great which follows, when truth 2 falſhood xn. 
are mixed, For the ſake of the Truth to embrace the Falſhood. (3. 
Which is a Miſtake as common as the other, becauſe*men are 
apt to think, that things ſo vaſtly different as Truth and Falſhood 
could never blend or be incorporate together; therefore when 

they are certain they have ſome truth, they conclude no falſhood 

to be joyned with it. And this I ſuppoſe to have been the caſe of 

the more credulous and * whey en, as the other was of the 
Philoſophers; for they, finding Mankind to agree in this, not only 

that there is a Gop, but that he muſt be worſhip'd, did without 
ſcruple make uſe of the way of worſhip among them, as know- 

ing there muſt be ſome, and they were ignorant of any elſe. And 

from hence they grew to be as confident believers of all thoſe Fa- 

bles and Traditions on which their Idolatry was founded, as of 
thoſe firſt Principles and Notions from which the neceſſity of di- 

vine Worſhip did ariſe. And being thus habituated to the belief 

of theſe things; when Truth it ſelf was divulged among them, 
they ſuſpected it to be only a corruption of ſome of their Fables. 
This Cella the Epicurean on all occaſions in his Books againſt 
the Chriſtians did fly to. Thus he faith the building of the Tower 2s © 
of Babel, and the confuſion of Tongues, was taken from the Fable C7 
of the Aloidæ in Homer's Odyſſers ; the ſtory of the Floud, from 
Deucalion ; Paradiſe, from Alcimons his Gardens; the burning of 
Sodom and Gomorrah, from the Story of Phaethon. Which Origen 
wellrefutes, from the far greater antiquity of thoſe relations among 
the Jeu, than any among the Greeks: and therefore the corru- 
ption of the tradition was in them, and not in the Fews. Which 
muſt be our only way for finding out which was the original, and 
which the ondghe on by demonſtrating the undoubted antiquity 


of one beyond the other, whereby we muſt do as Archimedes did 
by the Crown 6f Hiero, find out the exact proportions of Truth 
and Falſhood which lay in thoſe heathen fables. _ | 
And this now leads to the third Account, Why truth is ſo Mv. 
hardly diſcerned from error, even by thoſe who ſearch after it, 
which is The great obſturity of the Hiſtory of Ancient Times, 
which ſhould decide the Controverſie. For there being an uni- 
verſal agreement in ſome common principles, and a frequent re- 
ſemblance in particular Ys we muſt of neceſſity, the 
| CLICATſe 


10 


oni its cotruption, have recourſe to ancient 
TT 
dition was beſt — by what means it came to be corrupt- 
ed, and whereby we may dil inguiſh thoſe corruptions from the 
Truths to which they arc annexed. Which is the deſign and ſub- 
<ject of our future diſcourſe, vis. To demonſtrate that there was 
<3 certain original and general tradition preſerved in the world 
concerning the eldeſt Ages of the World; that this tradition was 
« gradually corrupted among the Heathens; that notwithſtanding 
«this corruption there were ſufficient remainders of it to eyidence 
its true original; that the full account of this tradition 1s alone 
«preſerved in thoſe books we call Scriptures : That where any other 
«Hiſtory ſeems to croſs the report contained in them, we have ſuf. 
«ficient ground to queſtion their credibility ; and that there is ſuffi- 
« cient evidence to clear the undoubted certainty of that hiſtory 
«which is contained in the Sacred Records of Scripture. Wherein 
we ſhall obſerve the ſame method, which Thales took in taking 
the hight of the Pyramids, by meaſuring the length of their ſha- 
dow; ſo ſhall we the hight and antiquity of Truth from the ex- 
tent of the fabulous Corruptions of it. hich will be a work of 
ſo much the greater difficulty, becauſe the truth we purſue after 
takes cover in ſo great antiquity, and we muſt be forced to fol- 
low its moſt flying footſteeps thro the dark and _ aths of 
ancient hiſtory. For tho' Hiſtory be frequently called the Light 
of Truth, and the Herald of Times, yet that Light is ſo faint and 


dim, eſpecially in Heathen Nations, as not to ſerve to diſcover 


of th no ground 
of aſſent to any ancient hiſtories which giye account * ings 


the face of Truth from her counterfeit, Error; and that Herald 
ſo little skill'd, as not to be able to tell us which is of the elder 
Houſe. The reaſon is; tho' Truth be always of greater Antiquity, 


yet Error may have the more wrinkled face, by which it often 


impoſeth on ſuch who gueſs antiquity by deformity, and think 
nothing ſo old as that which can give the leaſt account of its own 
e. This is evidently the caſe of thoſe wifo make the pretenſe 
of ancient Hiſtory a plea for Infidelity, and think no argument 
more plauſible to impugn the certainty of Divine Revelation, than 
the ſeeming repugnancy of ſome pretended Hiſtorics with the 
account of ancient time reported in the Bible. Which being a 
pretext ſo NN and deſigned for ſo ill an end, and ſo fre- 
quently made uſe of, by ſuch who account Infidelity a piece of 
antiquity as well as of reaſon, it may be worth our while to ſhew, 
That the Scriptures are no more liable to be baffled with Reaſon, 
than to be confuted by Antiquity. 

In order therefore to the removing of this ſtumbling- block in 
our way, I ſhall firſt evince, That there is no certain credibility in 
any of thoſe ancient hiſtories which ſeem to contgadict the Scri- 
Ptures, nor any ground of reaſon why we ſhould aſſent to them, 
when they differ from the Bible : and then prove, That all thoſe 
undoubted characters of a moſt certain and authentic hiſtory 


are legible in thoſe records contained in Scripture. Whereby we 


ſhall not only ſhew the unreaſonableneſs of inſideli » but the ra- 
tional evidence which our faith doth ſtand on as pA theſe, things. 


— 


I ſhall demonſtrate the firſt of theſe, vg. That therę is 


diff 
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different from the Scriptures, from chele arguments; The appa- 
rent defe&, weakneſs and inſufficiency of them as to the giving 


an account of elder times; The monſtrous confuſion, ambiguity 


and uncertainty of them in the account which they "ad z The 


evident partiality of them to themſelves, and inconſiſtency with 
each other. I begin with the firſt of theſe, the defect and inſuf- 


ficiency of them to give ſuch an account of elder times as 2 a- 
be 


mount to certain credibility : which if cleared, will of it ſel 

ſuflicient to manifeſt the incompetency of thoſe records, as to the 
laying any foundation for a firm aſſent to be given to them. Now 
this defect and inſufficiency of thoſe hiſtories is either more gene- 
ral, which lies in common to them all; or ſuch as may be obſerved 


in a particular conſideration of the hiſtories of thoſe ſeveral Na- 


tions, which have 2 higheſt to antiquity. 

The general defect is, The want of timely records to preſerve 
their hiſtories in. For it is moſt evident, that the trueſt hiſtory 
in the world is liable to various corruptions thro? length of time, 
if there be no certain way of preſerving it entire. And that, 
thro' the frailty of memory in thoſe who had integrity to preſerve 
it; through the gradual increaſe of barbariſm and ignorance, 
where there are no ways of inſtruction; and thro? the ſubtilty of 
ſuch, whoſe intereſt it may be to corrupt and alter that tradition. 
If we find ſuch infinite variety and difference in men's accounts, as 
to the hiſtories of their own times, when they have all poſſible 


means to be acquainted with the truth of them; what account can 


we imagin can be given, where there was no way of preſerving 
to poſterity the moſt authentic relation of former Ages? Eſpe- 
cally it being moſt evident, that where any certain way of pre- 
ſerving tradition is wanting, a People muſt ſoon degenerate into 
the greateſt ſtupidity and barbariſm: becauſe all will be taken up 
in minding their own petty concerns, and no encouragement at 
all given to ſuch public ſpirits, who would mind the credit of 
the whole Nation. For what was there for ſuch to employ them- 


ſelves upon, or ſpend their time in, when they had no other kind 


of learning among them, but ſome general traditions conveyed 
from father to ſon, which might be learned by ſuch who fol- 
lowed nothing but domeſtic employments? So that the Sons of 


Noah, after their ſeveral diſperſions and plantations of ſeveral + 


Countries, did gradually degenerate into ignorance and barbariſm ; 


For, upon their firſt etling in any Country, they found it em- | 


ployment ſufficient to cultivate the Land, and make habitations 
to live in, and to provide themſelves of neceſſities for their mu- 
tual comfort and ſubſiſtence. Beſides this, they were often put 
to removes from one place to another, where they could not con- 
veniently reſide; which Thucydides ſpeaks much of as to the an- 
cient ſtate of Greece: and it was a great while before they came 
to imbody themſelves together in Towns and Cities, and from 
thence to ſpread into Provinces, and to ſettle bounds and extents 
of their Territories. The firſt Age after the plantation of a Coun- 


try being thus ſpent, the next ſaw it neceſſary to fall cloſe to the 


work of husbandry, not only to get ſomething out of the earth 
for their ſubſiſtence; but when by their diligence . had ſo far 
improved the ground, that * had not only enough for them- 


2 ſelves, 
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them begin to raiſe their h 
which when ſome of them 


is dominions. . | 
— altho' there be ſome reaſon to think, that the Leaders of 
ſeveral Colonies had at firſt ſuperiority over all that went with them; 
et there being evidence in few Nations of any continued ſucceſ- 
ion of Monarchs from the poſterity of Noah, and ſo great evi- 
dence of ſo man petty Royalties almoſt in every City (as weread 
of ſuch multitudes of Kings in the ſmall Territory of Canaan, 
when Joſhua conquered it,) this makes it at leaſt probable to me, 
that after the death of the firſt Leader, by reaſon of their poverty 
and diſperſedneſs of habitations, they did not incorporate gene- 
rally into any Civil government under one head, but did rife by 

degrees in the manner before ſet down; but yet ſo, that in the pett 
diviſions ſome prerogative might be given to him who derived his 
pedigree the neareſt from the firſt Founder of that plantation 
which in all Oy is the meaning of Thucydides, who tells 

us, when the riches of Greece began to increaſe, and their Power 
improved, Tyrannies were erected in moſt Cities, e, & iow in} 
gt lere wa el, for before that time Kingdoms with honors 
limited were hereditary ; for fo the Scholiaſt explains it, Ae 8«- 
ch den F aurigo- u , ves This then being the ſtate 
and caſe of, moſt Nations in the firſt ages after their plantation, 
there was no likelihood at all of any great improvement in know- 
ledg among them; nay ſo far from it, that for the firſt ages, 
wherein they conflicted with poverty and — there was a 
neceſſary decay among them, of what knowledg had been con- 
vey'd to them: becauſe their neceſſities kept them in continual 
employment; and after they conquered Them, they began to con- 
quer each other: ſo that till ſuch time as they were ſettled in 
peace under eſtabliſhed Common-wealths, there was no leiſure 
nor opportunity for any Arts or Sciences to flouriſh, without which 
certain hiſtories of their own former ſtate muſt vaniſh and dwindle 


into ſome fabulous ſtories. And fo we find they did in moſt Na- 


XVII. 


tions; which thence are able to give no other account of them- 
ſelves, but that they ſprung out of the earth where they lived; 
from which opinion the Athenians uſed to wear of old their golden 
14 as Thucydides relates. What account can we then 

© Or ancient times from ſuch Nations which were ſo defe- 
ave in preſerving their own Originals? f 


No this defectiveneſs of giving teſtim 8 
theſe Nations, giving teſtimony of ancient times by 


Fir, What er further appear by theſe two conſiderations: 


ys there are for communicating knowledg to po- 
Cry ſterity. 
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fteriry. Secondly, How long it was ere theſe Nations came to be 


Maſters of any way of certain communicating their conceptions 
to their Succeſlors. Three general ways there are whereby know- 


ledg may be propagated from one to another; by repreſentative 


Symbols, by peech, and by Letters. The firſt of theſe was moſt 


common in thoſe elder times, for which purpoſe Clemens Alexan- 


drinus produceth the teſtimony of an ancient Grammarian Diony- 
ſrus Thrax in his Expoſition of the ſymbol of the Wheels: e your 
Al Mies poorer, des th A cube tries ml; get, That ſome perſons nate 4 
repreſentation of their actions to others, not only by ſpeech, but by 
[ymbols too. hich any one who is any ways converſant in the 
Learning of thoſe ancient times, will find to have been the chief 
way of propagating it (ſuch as it was) from one to another: as is 


evident in the Hieroglyphics of the CAPs: and the cuſtom” 
e 


of Symbols from thence derived among the Grecian Philoſophers, 
eſpecially the Pythagoreans. It was the ſolemn cuſtom of the 
ec Fgyptians to wrap up all the little knowledg they had, under 
ſuch myſtical. repreſentations, which were unavoidably clog'd 
with two inconveniences very unſuitable to the propagation of 
knowledg; which were Obſcurity and Ambiguity. For it not only 
coſt them a great deal of time to gather up ſuch Symbolical — 4 
which might repreſent their conceptions; but when they had pitch- 
ed upon them, they were liable to a great variety of Interpreta- 
tions, as is evident in all thoſe remainders of them, preſerved by 
the induſtry of ſome ancient Writers. As in their ««agaw, or golden 


Images of their Gods, they had ingraved two Dogs, an Hawk and 


an Ibis. By the Dogs ſome underſtood the two Hemiſpheres, others 
the two Tropics; by the Hawk ſome underſtood the Sun, others 
the Æquinoctial; by the Ibis, ſome the Moon, others the Zodiac, 
as is evident in Clemens, who reports it. This way then is a moſt 
unfit way to convey any ancient tradition; by being both obſcure, 
ambiguous, and unable to wg ſo much as to give any certain 
light to future ages of the paſſages of the precedent. 

The other ways of conveying knowledg, are either by Speech, 
or by Letrers. 'The firſt muſt be by ſome vocal Cabala, delivered 
down from father to ſon: but Words being of ſo periſhing a na- 
ture, and man's Memory ſo weak and frail in retaining them, it is 
neceſlary for a certain communication of knowledg, that ſome way 
ſhould be found out more laſting than Words, more firm than Me- 
mory, more faithful than Tradition: which could not otherwiſe be 


imagined, than that the Author of his own conceptions ſhould' 


himſelf leave them to the view of all poſterity; in order to which, 
ſome way muft be contrived whereby mens Voices 0 be ſeen, 
and mens Fingers ſpeak. But how to expreſs all kind of ſounds, 
with the ſeyeral draughts of a pen, and to confine them within 
the compaſs of twenty-four letters, is deſervedly called by Galileo, 
admirandarum onnium inventionum humanarum ſignaculum, the choi- 


ceft of all humane inventions. And had we no other evidence of 


the great obſcurity of ancient hiſtory, the great difference as to 
the firſt inventor of letters, would be a ſufficient demonſtration of 
it. For almoſt every Nation hath had a ſeveral Author of them: 
The Fews derive them from Adam or Moſes, the - Agyptians at- 
tribute their invention to Thoyt * Mercury; the Greczans to Cad- 

3 2 pus; 


Clem. 
Alexan. 
Strom. I. 5. 
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n Trans to Taautus, the Latins to Saturn, others to 
6 leſt the Pygmies ſhould be without their 
enemies, ſome think they were found out 4 gruum volatu, from 
the manner of the flying of Cranes. Thus 1t ath happened with 
moſt Nations; what was firſt among themſelves, they thought to 

Y in the world. , 

XX. gs 2 06) bene: they were firſt inyented, wearecertain they 
were but lately in uſe in that Nation, which hath moſt vainl ar- 
rogated the moſt to it ſelf in point of Antiquity, and yet had the 

Prod. in leaſt reaſon, I mean, the Grecians. Thence the Ægyptian Prieſt 

Tim. lu. Parenit truly told Solon, the Greeks were always children, becauſe 

they had nothing of the antiquities of former ages. If we may 

Jett . believe Joſepbus, they had no Writings earlier than Homer; but 

Aubell. i rein he is conceived to have ſerved his cauſe too much, becauſe 

\ of the Inſcription of Amphitryo at Thebes in the Temple of Apollo 

rade. I ſinenius in the Ionic letters, and two others of the ſame age to be 

= 55 g, ſeen in Herodotus ; and becauſe of the Writings of Lycus, Orpheus, 

Geegraph. Muſeus, Oroebantins Troc genius, Thaletas, Meleſanger, and others. 

Sarr. a. This we are certain of, the Grecians had not the uſe of letters a- 

mong them till the time of Cadmus the Phenician's coming in- 

to Greece, whither he came to plant a Colony of Phenicians, 

Conn - whence aroſe the ſtory of his purſuit of Europa, as Conor in Pho- 
Bidl.L. 35. Fs tells us. | | | 

| And it is very probable, which learned men have long ſince ob- 

ſeryed, that the name Cadmus comes from the Hebrew BWP Ke- 

dem, and may relate as an appellative either to his Dignity, as Ju- 

nius in his Academia conjectures, or more probably to his Coun- 

try, the Eaſt, which is frequently call'd Kedem in Scripture. Some 

have conjectured further, that his proper name was Og; upon 

what reaſon I know not, unleſs from hence, that thence by a du- 

lication of the word came the Greek "2-34, who ſeems to have 

— no other than Cadmus, as will appear by comparing their * 

ſtories together. Only one was the name his memory was pre- 


ſerved by at Athens, where the Cadmeans inhabited, as appears $ 
by the 49 » who Herodotus tells us were Phænicians that 7 
if. l 5. came with Cadmus ; and others fanſie the Academia there was ori- 2 
ginally called Cadmea; and the name Cadmus was preſerved chiefly 2 
among the Beotians in memory of the Country whence he came: bes 


it being likely to be impos'd by them upon his firſt landing in the 
Country; as many learned perſons conceive, the name of an He- 

brew was given to Abraham by the Canaanites, upon his paſling 

over the river Euphrates. On this account then it ſtands to rea- 

fon, that the name which was given him as a-ſtranger, ſhould be 

longeſt preſerved in the place where it was firſt impoſed. Or if 

we take © in the other ſenſe, as it imports Antiquity; ſo there 

is ſtill a higher probability of the affinity of the names of Cadmus 

and Ogyges ; for it is certain, that the Greeks had no higher name 

for a matter of Antiquity, than to call it '24, as the Scholiaſt on 
 Hefiod, Heſychius, Suidas, Euſtathius on Dionyſus, and many others 

| obſerve. And which yet advanceth the probability higher, Lucta- 
Lois tus or Lattantius the Scholiaſt on Statins, tells us, the other Greeks 
Mel. . had this from the Thebanes ; for, ſaith he, Thebani res antiquas 
Ogygias nominabant. But that which puts it almoſt beyond meer 

proba- 
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obabiliry, is, that Varro, Feſtus, Pauſanias, Apollonius, .. 
55 lus, 1 others make Ogyges the Founder tt the B . 
Hebes, which were thence called Ogygie ; and Strabo and Ste- 
phanus further fay, that the whole Country of Beotia was called 
Ogygia : now all that mention the Story of Cadmus, attribute to 
him the founding of the Bæotian Thebes. And withall it is ob- 
ſervable, that in the Vatican Appendix of the Greek Proverbs, we Laie. App. 
read Cadmus called Ogyges ; a rs, is! n Hen ind u K T n. 
ym Ns Þs Heier rexel; oma. Meurſins indeed would have it correQt- nun, 
cd, he, F ane, as it is read in Suidas; but by the favour of ſo “ gn 
learned a man, it ſeems more probable that Suidas ſhoud be cor- 
rected by that; he bringing no other evidence of any ſuch perſon 
as Cadmus à Son of Ogyges, but only that reading in Suidas 3 
whereas we have diſcovered many probable grounds to make them 
both the ſame. That which I would now infer from hence is, the 
utter impoſſibility of the Greeks giving us any certain account of 
ancient times, when a thing ſo modern in compariſon as Cadmus his 
coming into Greece, is thought by them a matter of ſo great antiqui- 
ty, that when they would deſcribe a thing very ancient, they deſcri- 
bed it by the name of Ogyges, who was the ſame with Cadmus. 
Now Cadmus his ming into Greece, 1s generally, by Hiſtorians, 

laced about the time of Fofſhua, whence ſome (I will not ſay how . 
happily) have conjectured, that Cadmus and his company were 
ſome of the Canaanites who fled from Joſhua, as others are ſup- 
poſed to have done into Africa, if Procopius his Pillar hath ſtrength 
enough to bear ſuch a conjecture. But there is too great a confu- 
ſion about the time of Cadmus his arrival into Greece, to affirm 
any thing with any 2 certainty about it. ; 
Yer thoſe who diſagree from that former Computation, place it Veſi de 
yet lower. YLoſſius makes Agenor Cadmus's Father contempo- * 1 
rary with the latter end of Moſes, or the beginning of Foſhua ; 
— ſo Cadmus his time muſt fall ſomewhat after. Zac. Cappellus 
placeth Caamus in the third year of Orhonzel. The Author of the 
Greek Chronicle, in the Marmora Arundelliana, makes his comi 
to Greece to be in the time of Helen the ſon of Deucalion; whic 
Cappellus fixeth on the 73. of Moſes, A. M. 2995. But Mr. Selden 
conceives it ſomewhat lower: and fo it muſt be, if we follow 
Clemens Alexandrinus, who places it in the time of Lynceus King 
of the Argives, which he Rich was bbν, ings Mel 1n2, in the Strom. 1. 
eleventh Generation after Moſes, which will fall about the time of 
Samuel: But tho' it ſhould be ſo late, it would be no wonder it 
ſhould be reckoned a matter of fo great antiquity among the Gre- 
cans ; for the eldeſt Records they have of any King at Athens, 
1 at the time of Moſes, whoſl contemporary Cecrops is gene- 
rally thought to be; for at Cecrops his time it is the Marble Chro- 
mcle begins. Now that the Grecians did receive their very Letters 
from the Phenicians by Cadmus, is commonly acknowledged by 
the moſt learned of the Greeks themſelves, as 7 eaug by the inge- 
. nuous confeſſion of Herodotus, Philoſtratus, Critias in Athenæus, 
Zenodotus in Laertius, Timon Phliaſius in Sextus Empiricus, and 
many others: fo that it were to no purpoſe to offer to prove that, 
which they who arrogate ſo much to themſelves, do ſo freely ac- 
knowledg. Which yet hath been done to very good purpoſe b 
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Scalig. Not Joſeph Sealige and Bochartus, and many others from the form of 
the ers, 


the order and the name of them. It ſeems probable 
161 that at firſt they might uſe the form of the Phenician Letters, in 
Jockary hich Herodotus tells us the three old Inſcriptions were extant ; 
GY. and Diodorus tells us, that the braſs pot which Cadmus offered to 
Fs Minerva Lindia, had an inſcription on it in the Phenician Letters: 
but afterwards the form of the Letters came by degrees to be chan- 

ped, when for their greater expedition in writing -y left the old 

way of writing towards the left hand, for the natural and expedite 

way of writing towards the right, by which they exchanged the ſites 

of the ſtrokes in ſeveral Letters, as it is obſerved by the fore - cited 

earned Authors. N. 

i Not that the old Tonic Letters were nearer the Phenician, and 

Seal bid. diſtinct from the modern, as Fo. Scaliger in his learned Diſcourſe 

| on the original of the Greek Letters conceives; for the Jonic Let- 
plan ters were nothing elſe but the full Alphabet of twenty-four, with 

Hiſt. . cap. the additions of Palamedes, and Simonides Ceus ; as Fliny tells us, 

wt that all the Greeks conſented in the uſe of the Tonic Letters: but 

the old Attic Letters came nearer the Phænician, becauſe the A- 
thenians, long after the Alphabet was increaſed to xxiv, continued 
ſtill in the ule of the old 16, which were brought in by Cadmus ; 
which muſt needs much alter the "P of writing: for in the old 
Letters, they writ THz oz for ©, which made Pliny, with a great 

i Mayſ- deal of learning and truth, ſay, that the old Greek Letters were 

— 2 the ſame with the Roman. I hence the Greeks called their ancient 

Salmaſ. in Letters Anu ge, as appears by Harpocration and Heſychius; not 

that they were ſo much diſtinct from others, but becauſe they did not 
3o. admit of the addition of the other eight Letters. 

XXII. We ſee then the very Letters of the Greeks were no elder than 
Cadmus; and for any conſiderable Learning among them, it was 
not near ſo old. Some aſſert indeed that Hiſtory began from the 
time of Cadmus ; but it is by a miſtake of Him for a younger Cad- 

Plin. Nat. mus, which was Cadmus Mileſius, whom Pliny makes to be the 
2 firſt Writer in Proſe; but That he after attributes to Pherecydes Sy- 
c. 57- ius, and Hiſtory to Cadmus Mileſius: and therefore I think it ir 
cp more probable, that it was ſome writing of this latter Cadmus, which 
Serum J g. Was tranſcribed and epitomized by Bion Proconeſius, altho' Clemens 
Alexandrinus ſeems to attribute it to the elder. We ſee how un- 
able then the Grecians were to give an account of elder times, that 
were guilty of ſo much infancy and nonage, as to begin to learn 
their Letters almoſt in the noon-tide of the World, and yet long 
after this to the time of the firſt Olympiad all their relations are 
accounted fabulous. A fair account then we are like to have from 
them of the firſt antiquities of the World, who could not ſpeak 
plain truth, till the World was above three thouſand years old; for 
ſo oh it veg the Olympiads began. , | 
So true is the obſeryation of Juſtin Martyr, ad, uva ag nr Ogg. 
de lem the Greeks had no te hiſtory of themſelves before 
the Olympiads 3 but of that more afterwards. | 
1M . now the firſt Defe& which doth infringe the credibility of 
v1 | theſe Hiſtories, which is the want of timely and early records to 


digeſt their own hiſtory in. 
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Egyptian Hiſtory 
oh riſmegiſtus. X. Of his. Inſcriptions on Pillars, tran- 


mes Tri 


ſcribed by Manetho. XI. His Fabuloufneſs thence diſcovered. 
Terra Seriadica. XII Of Seth's Pillars in Joſephus, and as 


account whence they were taken. 


Aving already ſhewed a general defect in the ancient Hea- 
H then Hiſtories, as to an account of ancient times; we now 
come to a cloſer, and more particular conſideration of the Hiſto- 
ries of thoſe ſeveral: Nations which have born the 
in the world for learning and antiquity. There are four Nations 
chiefly which have pretended the moſt to antiquity in the learned. 
World, and whoſe Hiſtorians have been thought to deliver any 
thing contrary to Holy Writ in their account of ancient times, 
whom on that account we are obliged more particularly to conſi- 
der; and thoſe are the Phenicians, Chaldeans, 2 and 
Græcians; we ſhall therefore ſee what evidence © credibility 
there can be in any of theſe, as to the matter of antiquity of their 
Records, or their Hiſtories taken from them. And the credibi- 
lity of an Hiftorian depending much upon the certainty and au- 


thority of the Records he makes uſe of, we ſhall both conſider of 


what value and antiquity the pretended Records are, and particular- 


ly look into the age of the ſeveral Hiſtorians. As to the Grerians, 


we have ſeen already an utter impoſſibility of having ancient Ro- 
cords among them, rx they wanted the means of 


them, having ſo lately borrowed their Letters from other Na- 


tions. Unleſs as to their account of times they had been as care- 
ful, as the old Romans were, to number their years by the ſeveral 
clavi or nails, which they fixed on the Temple- doors: which yet 
_ were not in any capacity to doz not growing up in an entire 
| body, as the Roman Empire did; but lying ſo much ſcattered and 
divided into ſo many petty Republics, that they minded very lit- 
tle of concernment to the whole Nation. The other three Na- 


tions have deſervedly a name of far greater antiquity than any the 


Grecians could ever pretend to; who yet were unmcaſurably guilty. 
of an impotent: tion of Antiquity; and arrogating to them- 
ſelves, as growing on their own ground, what was with a great 


deal of pains ws induſtry gathered bur as the gleanings from the 
fuller harveſt of thoſe — 8 reſorted to. Which is > 
i a | 1 only 


lus. VI. The vanity of Phoznician Theo” 
logy. VII. The imitation of it by the Gnoſtics. VIII: Of the 
. IX. The Antiquity and Authority of Her- 
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with, the Philoſopher Porphyrius. But therein was ſeen the won- 


mony, he was fain to yield him younger than Moſes, tho' he ſup- 


he made dſe of the Records of Ferom-baal the Prieſt of the God 


2 . from whom the others derived their Theology; which he there par- 


ceives him to be Gideon, who in Scriptures is called Ferub-baal, 


o the greateſt part of their learning, but as to the 
MOMS he give of ancient times; the chief and moſt 
ancient Hiſtorics among them being only a corruption of the Hi- 
ſtory of the elder Nations, 2 8 y Phenicia and ct for 
of theſe two Philo Byblius the tranſlator of the ancient Pheni- 
cian Hiſtorian Sanchoniathon faith, they were anette, mi Baghager, 
, 2, ag of, ae echt, I pen. the moſt ancient of all the Barbarians, 


inſtanceth in. | n 
We begin therefore with the Phenician Hiſtory; whoſe moſt 
ancient and famous Hiſtorian is Sanchoniathon, ſo much admired 
and made uſe of by the ſhrewdeſt antagoniſt ever Chriſtianity met 


derful Providence of Gop, that out of this Eater came forth Meat, 
and out of the Lion, Hony ; that the. moſt conſiderable teſtimonies 
by him produced againſt our Religion, were of the greateſt ſtrength 
to refute his own. For he being of too great Learning to be fa- 
tisfied with the vain pretenſes of the Cræciant, he made it his bu- 
ſineſs to ſearch after the moſt ancient Records, to find out ſome- 
what in them to confront with the antiquity of the Scriptures, 
but upon his ſearch could find none of greater veneration than 
the Phænician Hiſtory, nor any Author contending for age with 


this Sanc honiat hon. Yet when he had made the moſt of his Teſti- 


ſeth him elder than the Trojan Wars. And yet herein was 
e guilty of a moſt groſs tx, not much exceding the Grecians 
in his skill in Chronology, when he makes Semiramis coexiſtent 
with the Siege of Troy: as is evident in his teſtimony produced at 
large by Euſebius out of his firſt Book againſt the Chriſtians ; nay, 
he goes to prove the truth of Sanchoniathon's Hiſtory by the agree- 
ment of it with that of Moſes concerning the Fews, borh as to 
their Names and Places, 1 Did dartiruG in x; $7; mma x34 Git ddr, 
ainir Þ ane. whereby he doth evidently aſſert the greater 
Truth and Antiquity of Moſes his Hiſtory, when he proves the 
truth of Sanchomathor's from conſonancy with that. 
Iwo things more Porphyry inſiſts on to manifeſt his credibility ; 
the one I ſuppoſe relates to what he reports concerning the Fews, 
the other concerning the Phenicians themſelves. For the firſt, that 
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Teuo, or rather {ao ; for the other, that he uſed all the Records of 
theſeveral Cities, and the ſacred Inſcriptionsin the Temples. Who 
that Zerom-baal was, is much diſcuſſed among Learned men, the 
finding out of which hath been thought to be the moſt certain way 
to determine the age of Sanchoniathon. The learned Bochartus con- 
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which is of the ſame ſenſe in the Phenician lan only after 

_ cuſtom changing one 4 into , as in 

Ae the conjecture of this learned perſon concerning 

Jerub-baal, yet I ſee no neceſlity of making Sanchoniathonand him 

contemporary; for Ino where find any — mentioned in Porphyry 
0 


r but only that he madeè uſe of the Records of Jer 
> which he might very Pong do at a conſiderable diſtance 
y tho 


of time from him; whether vnwinet, We mean the Annals 
8 | | written 
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written by him, or the Records concerning his actions; either of 
which might have given Janc honiat hon conſiderable. light in the hi- 
ſtory either of the Iraelitet or Phenicians. And it is ſo much the 
more probable, becauſe preſently after the death of Gideon, the ſfas- 
lites worſhi ped Baal. erith ; by which "moſt probably is meant judg. 8.3 ;. 
the Idol of Boirksr Berytur, the place where Sanchoniathon lived; 
by which means the Berytzans might come eaſily acquainted with 
of the remarkable paſſages of Ferub-baat. : 
But I cannot conceive how Sanchontathon could be contempo- tv. 
rary with Gideon, (which yer if he were, he falls 182 years ſhort 
of Moſes; )' eſpecially becauſe the building of Tyre, which that 
Author mentions as an ancient thing (as hath been obſerved by Sca- Sealy. Not: 
lier) is by our beſt Chronologers placed about the time of Gideon, G 5 
and about 65 years before the deſtruction of Troy. I know Bo- 
cbartus, to avoid this argument, hath brought ſome evidence of 
ſeveral places called Tyrus in Phenicia, from Scylax his Periplus; 
but none that there was any more than one Tyrus of any great re- 
pute for antiquity. Now this Tyrus Fofephus makes but 240 years Je. 
elder than Solomon's Temple, and Fuſtm but one year elder than“ 8. 
the deſtruftion of Troy. N either can any account be given Why 
Sidon ſhould be ſo much celebrated by ancient Poets, as Strabo tells us, Surabe ll. 
when Tyre is not ſo much as mentioned by Homer; if the famous 
Bre were of ſo great antiquity and repute as is pretended. It cannot 
be denied but that there is mention in Scripture of a Tyre elder 
than this wt N of, Joſbua 19. 29. which ſome think to be that 
which was called Paletyrus, which Strabo makes to be 20 furlongs pl. E.. 


diſtant from the great Tyre ; but Pliny includes Palætyrus within Nu.. |. 5. 
the circumference of 2 and ſo makes the whole circuit of the 
City to be 19 miles. It is not to me ſo certain to what place the 

name of Paletyrus refers, whether to any Tyrus before the firſt 
building of the great Tyre, or to the ruins of the great Tyre after 

its deſtruction by Nebuchadnezzar, compared with the new Tyre, 

which was built more inward to the Sea, and was after beſieged 

by Alexander the Great. It . em probable that Palætyrus may 

relate to the ruins of the great Tyre, in that it was after included 
mn its circuit, and chiefly becauſe of the prediction in Ezekiel 26.4. 

Thou ſhalt be built no more; for the Tyre erected after, was built not 
on the Continent, but almoſt in the Sea. If fo, then Palætyrus or 
the ola famous Tyrus might ſtand upon a rock upon the brink of 

the Continent: and ſo the great argument of Bochartus iscaſily an- 
ſwered, which is, that after it is mentioned in Sanchoniathon's Hi- 
ftory, that Hypſouranius dwelt in Tyre, upon the falling out between 
him and his brother Uſons, Uſous firſt adventured i M id, 
70 goto Sea, which, ſaith he, evidently manifeſts that the Tyre men- 
tioned by Sanchoniathon was not the famous Inſular Tyrus, but ſame 
ot her THe This argument, I ſay, is now caſily anſwered, if the 
famous Tyre before its deſtruction by Nebuchadnezzar did ſtand 
upon the Continent; for then it might be the old famous Tyre ſtill, 
notwithſtanding what Sanc honiathon ſpeaks of the firſt venturing 
to Sea after Tyre was built. So then I conceive theſe ſeyeral ages 
agreeable to the ſame Tyre; the firſt was when it was a high ſtrong 
rock on the ſea-ſide without many inhabitants; ſol * 2 it was 
when mentioned by Joſbua, as 1. — of the tribe of an 

& N ö 2 eco . x «4 | 
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— 25, when it was built 4 great City by the S:domans 
Wo: ee lace, and grew very pulous fampus, which 
ted l Nebuchadriezzar's time; atter this, tho! it were. never 


| File upon the Continent again, yet à little farther into. the ſca, a 

new and goodly City was erected, which Nas New Tyre, and the 

remains on the continent ſide Paleryrus. . Thus far then we hayc 

' made good Scaliger's opinion re ſt Bochartus, that the famous 
Sanchoniathon is not ſo old as he is pretended to be. 


Which will be further manifeſt, if that Ahibalut, tg whom Fan- 
0 185 18 ſuppoſed to dedicate his Hiſtory, were. the ther, to 
Sal. Noe. Hiram, contemporary with Solomon, as J,, Scaliger ſuppoſeth, 
, Who Was 12 5 after the deſtruction of Trey. In the Tyriar 


Po ynaſties produced by Scaliger out of the Phænician Annals, this 

Yag. l. A. Aae is the firſt who occurs, and is contemporary with David: 
Sanchoniathon then is of no great antiquity, if this were the time 
he lived in. But Bochartus well obſerves, that it 1 ſpoken of 
Abibalus King of Tyre, but of Abibalus King of | Berytus, whom 
we may allow to be ſomewhat nearer the tune of Maſes than, the 
other Abibalus, as the id are Annals make it appear, as Par- 
phyry tells us; but yet we find his antiquity is not, eat as to 
2. die os congelt ich Moſes, as Porplyry himſelf confellorhs al 
tho we may freely than any of 

ro. dexift. the Greek 

I 1. cien 


Sanchoniathou 1 0 


time; and Theodoret thinks his name in the Phensc 
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Vulcan, and again the fame e the mm born of earth; to be fe. 
veral generations afrer 4 and nem who were the firſt mortal 
men; and yer from the two brechrem r. ang A8, cate two 
Gods, whereof one was called 4795 and the other 4% ahd this 
latter was worſhipped with" as much yenerarion' as any of their 


Yet from theſe things, as fooliſh arid- ridiculous 'as they ar& it vn. 
is very probable” the Gnoftics and the ſeveral fitbdiviſions of them 
might take the riſe of their ſeveral' ones and” (244: for Here 
we find a, and ne- made two of the number of the Gods; | 

but the reſt of the names they, according to their ſeveral ſets, 2 
took a liberty of altering according to their ſeveral fancies-. This 1 
is far more ptobable to me, than that either Heads v ſhould 
be the ground of them; or the opinion of a late man Divine, 
who conceives that Philo Byblius did in imitation of the Gnbftits, | 
form this holy ſtory of the Phænician Theology.” For altho* 1 75 . 
am far from believing what Kirther ſomewhere” tells us, that he 3% 1. 
had once got a ſight of Sanchoniathon's' Original Hiſtory Tt — 
not the firſt thing that learned man harh been deceived in, yet 
ſee no ground of ſo much peeviſhneſs as becauſe this Hiſtory pre- 
tends ſo much antiquity, we ſhould therefore preſently condemn 
it as a figment of the Tranſlator of it. For had it been fo, the 
Antagoniſts of 122 Metbhodius, Apollinaris, but eſpecia 
Euſebius, ſo well verſed 10 


in antiquities, would have found out ſ- 
great a cheat. Altho' I muſt confeſs they were oft · times deceived 
with Pre Fraudes; but then it was when they made for the Chriſtians, 
and not againſt them, as this did: But beſides a fabulous confu- 
ſion of things together, we have ſome _ delivered concerning 
their Gods, which are both contrary to all natural notions of 4 
Deity, and thoſe very common principles of Humanity, which all 
acknowledg. As when xe. or Saturn, ſuſpecting his ſon Sadi- 
dus, deſtroyed him with his own hands, and warred againſt his 
father Uranus, and after deſtroyed him likewiſe, and buried his 
brother Atlas alive in the earth; which being taken, as Philo By- 
blius contends they ought to be, in the literal ſenſe, are ſuch in- 
congruities to all notions of a divine nature; that it is the greateſt 
wonder there ſhould'be any that ſhould belieye there was any 
Gop, and believe theſe were Gods = ret "wrt. rugs 

But altho there be ſo many groſs" fables' and "inconſiſtencies in 


8 out many excellent 
remainders of the ancient tradition, t 


they were living: which the ſubtiler Greeks would not admit of, 


VS. that the wiege they worſhip'd were ol 
them turn all into Allegories and Myſtical = 
3 try 


C 
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try the; Icy of. the better among the ignorant: which 
| hi ther whe 2 very angry with — Grecians, as he 


Philo Bybl 


calls them, & & 86rgos © cn 2atds vas <2 jurr miles in” ddirpoies %; Purina dp4- 


. Enſeb. 1, x ee ue, That WIR 4 great deal of force and ſtraining they 


Frap. I. 1. 
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turne ies of the Gods into Allegories and Phyſical diſ- 
Fe WH » ehe ingenuity that I know is to be found in 
this Phenician Theology» 2 therein we find a free ackowledg- 
ment of the beginning of the Heathen Idolatry: and therefore 
Sanchoniathon was as far from advancing Porphyry's; Religion, as 
he was in the leaſt from overthrowing the credibility. of Chri- 

The at ve come ro then, are the Saen, a peo le ſo 
unreaſonably given to fables, that the wiſeſt action „ Was 
to conceal Religion; and the beſt offices their had, Was 


to hold their fingers in their mouths, to command ſilence to all 


* 


that came to worſhip them. But we deſign not here any ſet diſ- 


urſe concerning the vanity of the c Aigyprian Theology, which 
yet was ſo monſtrouſly ins that — thoſe who were over- 
run with the height of Idolatry themſelves, did make it the object 
of their ſcorn and laughter. And certainly had we no other de- 
monſtration of the greatneſs of Man's apoſtaſy and degeneracy, 
the c/Zgyptian Theology would be an irrefragable evidence of it: 
for who could but imagine a ſtrange lownels of * in thoſe, who 
could fall down and worſhip the baſeſt and moſt contemptible of 
creatures? Their Temples were the beſt Hieroglyphics of them- 
ſelves, fair and goodly ſtructures without, but within ſome de- 
formed creatures enſhrined for veneration. But tho' the A- 


ptians had loſt their credit ſo much as to matter of Religion; yet 


it may be ſuppoſed, that they who were fo famed for wiſdom and 
antiquity, ſhould be able to give a full and exact account of them- 
ſelves thro” the ages of the world. And this they are ſo far from 
being defective in, that if you will believe them, they will give you 
an account of themſelves many thouſands of years before ever the 
world was made, but the peculiar vanity of tho Chronology will 
be handled afterwards: That we now enquire into, is, what cer- 
tain Records they had of their own antiquity, which might call 
for aſſent from any unprejudiced mind; whether there be any thing 
really anſwering that loud and unparalell'd cry of antiquity among 
the ptians, whereby they will make all other Nations in com- 
e of them, to be but of yeſterday, and to know nothing. 
e queſtion not now their pretence to wiſdom and learning, but 
are the more in hopes to meet with ſome certain way of ſatisfaction 
concerning ancient times, where learning is ſuppoſed to have flou- 
riſhed ſo much, even when Greece it ſelf was accounted barbarous. 
The 7 baſis of all the ( AHgyptian Hiſtory depends on the 
credit of their ancient Hermes, whom out of their veneration they 
called Triſinegiſtus; for to him they aſcribe the firſt invention of 
their Learning, and all excellent Arts; from him they derive their 
wo z their famous hiſtorian Manetho profeſſing to tranſcribe his 
Fr y : es from the pillars of Hermes. We ſhall therefore firſt 
ee of what credit and antiquity Hermes himſelf was, and of what 
2 particularly thoſe pillars were which uphold all the fabric 
of Manetho his Dynaſties. For Hermes himſelf the ſtory concerning 
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him is ſo various and uncertain, that ſome have from thence que- 
ſtioned whether ever there were ſuch a perſon or no, becauſe of 
the ſtrangely different account that is given of him. Cotta in Tully, Cicero de 
in order to the eſtabliſhing his Academical doctrine of withholding ** . 
Aſſent, mentions no fewer than five Mercuries, of which, two he 
makes c_/Egyptian, one of them the Hermes we now ſpeak of, 
whom the — prians call Thoyth, and was the Author both of 
their Laws arid Latrers. The c A#gyprians, as a by Diodo- 
rus, make him to be a ſacred Scribe to Oſiris, and to have inſtructed 
Jie; and when Oſiris went upon any warlike expedition, he com- 
mitted the management of affairs to him for his great wiſdom. 
The Phenicians preſer ve his memory among them too: for Philo 
Byblius faith, That Sanchoniathon deſeribed his Theology from the 
books of Taautus, whom the © Egyptians call Thoyth, who was 
the firſt inventor of Letters, and was a Counſellor to Saturn, 
whoſe advice he much relied on. What now muſt we pitch upon 
in ſo great uncertainties? How come the Phenician and 3. * 
ptian Theology to come both from the ſame perſon, which are 
conceived ſo much to differ from each other? If we make the 
ſtories of Oſiris and Jſis to be fabulous, and merely allegorical, as 
Plutarch doth, then Mercury himſelf muſt become an Allegory, 
and the Father of Letters muſt be an Hieroglyphic. If we admit the 
e Egyptian narrations to be real, and ſeek to reduce them to truth, 
and thereby make 2 to be Mit ſraim the ſon of Cham, who firſt 
ruled in Agypt, all that we can then affirm of Hermes is, That 
he might be ſome uſeful perſon, who had a great influence both 
upon the King and State, and did firſt ſettle the Nation in a po- 
litic way of government, whoſe memory on that account the A- 
728 ans might preſerve with the Are veneration; and when 

they were once fallen into that idolatry of conſecrating the memo- 
ries of the firſt contributors to the good of mankind, they thought 
they had the greateſt reaſon to adore his memory, and b by de- 

grees attributed the invention of all uſeful things to him. For fo 
it is apparent they did, when Zamblichus tells us, The c_/Zgyprians Zandlic. 
attributed all their books to Mercury, as the Father of them: be- 18 
cauſe he was reputed the father of wit and learning, they made 
all the off-ſprings of their brains to bear their father's name. And 
this hath been the great reaſon the world hath been fo long time 
impoſed upon with varieties of books going under the name of 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus. For he was not the firſt of his kind, who 
in the early days of the Chriſtian world obtruded upon the world 
that Cento or confuſed mixture of the Chriſtian, Platonic, and A. 
7 doctrines, which is extant ſtill under the name of Hermes 

7 11 ; whoſe vanity and falſhood hath been ſufficiently de- 

tected 1 men. There were long before his time extant 
ſeveral ercurial books, as they were called, which none of the p 
wiſer Heathens did ever look on as any other than fables and im- 
N as appears b 1 letter to Anebo the Ægyptian 

Uh. and Jamblichus his anſwer to it in his book of the Aigyprian 

cries. 1 | N 7 
We have then no certainty at all, notwithſtanding the great fame x4. 
of Hermes, of any certain fecords of ancient times, unleſs th 
be contained in thoſe ſacred Inſcriptions from whence * 

| 9 


— 


N 
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7: them 
Sap. Se. ſacred 


. hiſtory. It muſt be acknowledged chat the moſt ancient 


uments of learning in thoſe elder times, 
Pillars, eſpecially among the Ay 
ſeveral teſtimonies of Galen, Prockes, 


continuing ory che time of Darius Codomannus, 
whom Alexander conquered: for in Euſebius his Chronica mention 


is made of Manetho his Hiſtory, ending the xvit year of Artaxer- 


* 207th * This Manet ho Sebennyta was High Prieſt of He- 


liopolis in the time of Prolemeus Philadelphus, at whoſe requeſt 
he writ his Hiſtory, which he digeſted into three Tomes, the firſt 
containing the 11 Dynaſties of the Gods and Heroes; the ſe- 
cond, 8 ies; the third 12; all containing, according to 
his fabulous computation, the ſum of 53535 years. Theſe Dy- 
naſties are yet preſerved, being fed epitomized by Julius Africa- 
nus, from him tranſcribed by Euſebius in his Chronica, from Eu- 
ſebius by Georgius Fyncellus, out of whom they are produced by 
Fof. Scaliger, and may be ſeen both in his Euſebius, and his Ca- 
Now Manet ho, as appears by Euſebius, voucheth this as the- 
main teſtimony of his credibility, that he took his Hiſtory, & = 
& rf Eneandixy 15 l mn, lie Algdix's © lrggaruPugh e ex lee He vos 
en bd fre "Eppuod, 154 iptelued E T KA liege Ale of; ww E- 
Mud gone xdppuns leg uPugic E. Denis, Go Bile ard bd A;. bd Irwntegs 
Au, mailegs d h Tx), & b adds mr los A, from ſome pillars in the 
Land of Seriad, in which they were inſcribed in the Sacred Dialect 
by the firſt Mercury Thoyth, and after the floud were tranſlated out 
the ſacred dialect into the Greek tongue in Hieroglyphic Chara- 
ers, and are laid up in books "—_ the Reveſtries 57 the Ægy- 
e 


ptian Temples, by Agathodzmon, the ſecond Mercury, the Father 
Tat. Fertan this fabulous ſeat could not FIC words 
have more manifeſted his own impoſtures, nor blaſted his own 
credit more than he hath done in theſe; which it is a wonder fo 
many learned Men have taken ſo little notice of, which have found 
UN occaſion to ſpeak of Manetho and his Dynaſties. This I 
make appear by ſome great Improbabilities, and other plain 
Impoſlibilities which are couched in them. The improbabilities 
are, firſt, ſuch Pillars, being in ſuch a place as Seriad, and that 
place no more ſpoken of either by himſelf or by any other c- 
Nauk nor any uſe made of theſe Inſcriptions by any other but 
elf. As to this terra Seriadica where it ſhould be, the very 
learned and inquiſitive Foſeph Scaliger plainly gives out, and in- 
Lupe profeſſeth his ignorance. 1 his Notes on the Frag- 
ments of Manetho in Euſebius, when he comes to that & = Ne 
he only faith, Que nobis ignota quærant ſtudioſe. B 15 
0 | WO, Mus; 


* 


Images: So the word is uſed 2 
19. 


a 
conceive bids faireſt to be the genuine ſenſe of the place, vg. 
that theſe Stones here were the Twelve ſtones pitched, by Jo- Jom. 41g; 
ſug in Gilgal after the Iſraelites paſſed over Zordan,; and theſe *2 
Stones are faid to be by Giga, Maget 3.19. So that notwith- 
ſtanding this handſome conjecture, we are as far to ſeek for the 
Pillars of Mercury as ever we were, and may be ſo to the world's 

end. Secondly, the ſtanding of theſe Pillars during the Floud, which (6 
muſt be ſuppoſed. certainly to, have ſome ſin virtue in them to 

reſiſt ſuch a torrent of Waters, which overthrew the ſtrongeſt built 

Houſes, and moſt compacted Cities. The ph Impoſſibilities are, 

firſt, that Manetho ſhould tranſcribe his Dynaſties from the be- (10 
ginning of the Hiſtory of «,Zgyprs to almoſt the time of Alex- 

ander, ant 2 cred T, of 7. 2 ales lived in the be- 

ginnin he very fir accor to his on computa- 

tion. Sure this Thel, RED excellent Prophet, to write an Hi- 

ſtory for above 50000 years to come, as Manetho reckons it. Se- (2 
— it is as well ſtill, that this Hiſtory after the Floud ould be 
tranſlated into Hieroglyphic Characters. What kindyof Tranſlation 

is that? we had thought Hieroglyphics had been repreſentations of 
Things, and not of Sounds and Letters, or Words: Ho could this 

Hiſtory have at firſt been written in any tongue, when it was in 
Hieroglyphics? Do Hieroglyphics ſpeak in ſeveral languages, 

and are they capable of changing their tongues? But rah, it (3) 
is a8 ſtill, that the —＋ or Agathodæmon did tranſ- 

late this Hiſtory ſo ſoon after the Floud into Greet: Was 2 

tongue ſo much in requeſt ſo ſoon after the Floyd, that the ( 

£yprian Hiſtory for the ſake of the Greeks pak be tranſlated 
into their language? Nay, is it not evident from Herodotus and uU a: 
Diodorus, that the Grecians were not permitted ſo much as any De 
commerce with the gr tians, till t : 


which fell out in the 26> ] Tor of 


time of P/ammetichys 
tury after the beginning of jad th, an ale 4 
ry after the beginning of the Olmpiads. We fee then how cre- 
dible an Author Manet ho is, and what truth there is like to be in 
the account of ancient times given by the c./Egyptian Hi agen 
when the chief of them ſo lamentably and ominouſly ſtumbles in 
his very entrance into it. | 
And yet as fabulous as this acount is, which Manetho gives of 
his taking his hiſtory from theſe Pillars before the Floud, cannot 
but think that Foſephus, an Author otherwiſe of * credit, took 
his famous ſtory of Seth's pillars; concerning Aſtronomical obſer- 
vations before the floud, from _ ſtory of Manet ho; and 2 
re 


: 


n 
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fore I cannot but look upon them with as jealous an eye as on the 


«a ho' I know how fond the wor Id hath been upon that moſt 
* 15 r as is pretended, of learning in the world. Du 


Bartas hath writ à whole Poem on theſe Pillars; and the truth is, 


are fittef ſubjects for Poets than any elſe, as will appear on 
theſe conſideratiotis. Firſt, bow ſtrangely improbable is it, that 
the poſterity of Seth, who, as 18 retended, did foreknow a de- 
ſtruction of the world to be by a Floud, ſhould buſy themſelves to 
write Aſtronomical obſervations on Pillars, for the ꝛefit of thoſe 
who ſhould live after it? Could ng think their pillars ſhould 
have ſome peculiar exemption above ſtronger ſtructures, from the 
violence ot the rough and furious waters? If they believed the 
Floud abſolutely univerſal, for whom did they intend their obſer- 


' vations? if not, to what end did they make them, when the 2 
Ut, 


VettiusVal, 
apud Scal. 


wor. Gr. 5. 


438. 


ſons ſurviving might communicate their inventions to them? 
Secondly, if either one or both theſe pillars remained, whence 
comes it to paſs that neither the Chaldæans, nor any of the eldeſt 
pretenders to Aſtronomy, ſhould neither mention them, nor make 
any uſe of them? Nay, Thirdly, whence came the ſtudy of Aſtrono- 
my to be ſo lamentably defective in choſe ancient times, if the 
had ſuch certain obſervations of the heavenly bodies gathered by 
ſo much experience of the perſons who lived before the Floud? 
Fourthly, How comes Foſephus himſelf to neglect this remarkable 
teſtimony of the Scriprure-hiſtory in his books againſt Appion, if 
he had thought it were ſuch as might be relyed on? Fiſthh, How 
comes Jaſ?p s ſo careleſly not to ſet down the place in ria where 
theſe pillars ſtood, that inquiſitive perſons might have ſatisfy'd 
themſelves with the Sight of the pillar atleaſt, and what kind of cha- 
raters thoſe obſervations were preſerved in? But now, if we com- 
pare this of Joſephus with Manetho his ſtory, we ſhall find them 
ſo exactly reſemble each other, that we may judge all thoſe pillars 
to have been taken out of the fame quarry. Two things make it 
more probable: Firſt, The name of the place wherein they 


ſtood, which Euſtathius in Fexaemeron takes out of Foſephus, and 


calls au the very ſame place with that in Manetho. The other 
is the common uſe of the name of Seth among the c_Zgyptians, 
as not only appears by Plutarch de Iſide & Ofiride, but by this very 
lace of Manet ho; where it follows, & ae Lahe, a book of his 
ing the Title, which Vertius Valens Antiochenus tells us is not 
called , but 20. Now therefore Joſephus, whe frequently 
uſeth the teſtimony of Heathen Writers, and frequently of this 
Manetho, endeavoured to bring this fabulous relation of Manetho 
as near the truth as he could; therefore inſtead of Thoyth he puts 
Seth, and inſtead of the fabulous hiſtory of © Aigypt, the inven- 
tions of the Patriarchs, and Syria inſtead of Seriadica, a Coun- 
try too large to find theſe pillars in. | 
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Was H AP. Il: 
Of the Chaldean Hiſtory. 
1. The conteft of Antiquity among Heathen Nations, and the ways 
of decidmg it. Il. Of the Chaldzan Aftrology, and the fun- 
dation of Judicial Aſirology. III. Of the Zabii, their Foun- 


der, who they were ; no other than the old Chaldees. IV. Of 
Beroſus and his Hiſtory. V. An account of the fabulous Dy- 


= * of Beroſus and Manetho; VI. From the Tranſlation | 


of the Scripture-hiſtory into Greek in the time of Ptolemee. 
VII. Of that Tranſlation and the time of it. VIII. Of Deme- 
trius Phalereus. Scaliger argumtnts anſwered. IX. Mane- 
tho writ after the Septuagint, proved againf} Kircher; his 


arguments anſwered. Of Rabbinical and Arabic Authors, and 


their little credit in matter of Hiſtory. X. The time of Be- 


roſus enquired into; bis Writing contemporary with Phi- 


ladelphus. 


HE next whom our Enquiry leads us to, are the Chaldæans, a 
Nation of great and undoubted Antiquity, being in proba- 

bility the firſt formed into a National Goverment after the Floud, 
and therefore the more capable of having theſe Arts and Sciences 
flouriſh among them, which might preſerve the memory of eldeſt 
times to the view of poſterity. And yet even among theſe who 
enjoyed all the advantages of eaſe, quiet, and a flouriſhing Em- 
pire, we find no undoubted or credible Records preſerved, but 


the ſame 4 tos among the e/Egyprians, in arrogating Antiquity 


to themſelves beyond al B of reaſon or ſatisfaction from 
their own Hiſtory, to fill up that vaſt meaſure of time with: which 


makes it moſt probable, what Diodorus obſerves of them, That in Dioder. 


* pertaining to their Arts, they made uſe of Lunar years F . 
30 


2ys ; ſo they had need, when Tully tells us that they boaſted 


cero d 
of obſervations of the Stars for 470000 years. It had been im- 2 


poſſible for them to have been ſo extravagant in their accounts of 
themſelves, had they but preſerved the Hiſtory of their Nation 


in any certain Records. For want of which, the Tradition of the 
eldeſt times varying in the ſeveral families after their diſperſion, 
and being gradually corrupted by the policy of their Leaders, and 
thoſe corruptions readily embraced by the predominancy of ſelf- 
love in the ſeveral Nations, thence aroſe thoſe vain and eager con- 


teſts between the Chaldeans, Scythians, © Egyptians, and . 


thiopians, concerning the antiquity of their ſeveral Nations: which 
may be ſeen in Diodorus, — — Lak by which it moſt evidently 
appears that they had no certain hiſtory of their own Nations: 
for none of them inſiſt upon uy pad i but only upon ſeveral 

; 2 pro- 
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iris from the nature of their Country, and the Climates 
88 under. Neither need Pſammetichus have been put to that 
ridiculous way of deciding the controverly by his two Infants bred 
up without any converſe with Men, concluding the language they 
ſpake would manifeſt the great antiquity of the Nation it belonged 
to: Whereas it is more than probable they had ſpoken none at 


. 
— 


all; had they not learned the inarticulate voice of the Goats they 
bad Mie with than Men. The Ang uſe of ſuch ways 


to decide this controverſy doth not only argue t 


of thoſe times as to natural knowledg; but the abſolute defect and 
inſufficiency of them, as to the giving any certain account of the 


ſtate of ancient times. 
ul. Of which the Chaldæans 


had advantages above all other Hea- 


then Nations, not only living in a ſetled Country, but in or near 
that very place where the grand Anceſtors of the world had their 
chief abode and reſidence. Whereby we ſee how unfaithful a thin 

Tradition is, and how ſoon it is corrupted or fails, where it — 
no ſure records to bottom its ſelf upon. But indeed it is the leſs 
wonder that there ſhould be a confuſion of Hiſtories, where there 
had been before of Tongues; and that ſuch whoſe deſign and me- 
mory Gop had blaſted before, ſhould afterwards forget their own 


original. But as if the Chaldæans had retained ſomething ſtill of 


their old aſpiring mind to reach up to Heaven, the on y thing 
they were eminent for, and which they were careful in preſerving 


of, was ſome Aſtronomical 


obſervations, which Tully tells us they 


e great weakneſs 


had a great conveniency for, by reafon of the plain and even ſituation of 
their Country; whereby they might have a larger proſpect of the 
heavenly bodies, than thoſe who lived in mountainous Countries 
could have. And yet even for this (which they were ſo famous 
for, that the name Chaldæans paſſed for Aſtrologers in the Roman 


Empire) we have no great 


conſidering how ſoon their skill in Aſtronomy dwindled into that 


reaſon to admire their excellency in it, 


which by a great Catachreſis is called Judicial Aſtrology. The ori- 


125 of which is moſt evident among Them, as all other Heathen 


ations, to have been from the Divinity which they attributed to 

the Stars; in which yet they were far more rational than thoſe 
ho now admire that Art: For, granting their Hypotheſis, that the 
Stars were Gods, it was but reaſonable they ſhould determine con- 
tingent effects; but it is far from being ſo with Them who take 
away the foundation of all thoſe celeſtial Houſes, and yet attribute 

- the lame effects to them, which they did, who believed a Divinity 


Dioden la. in them. The Chaldeans, as Diodorus relates, ſet 30 Stars under 
the Planets; theſe they called Bam; on; others they had as Prin- 


Bibliotb. 
ces over theſe, which the 


y called . e K, the former were as 


the privy Counſellors, and theſe the Princes over them, by whom 1n 
their courſes they ſuppoſed the courſe of the Year to be regulated. 


dee then what a near affini 


ty there was between Aſtrology and 


Trolem.Te- Divinity of the Stars, which makes Prolemee call them Atheiſts 


* who condemned Aſtrology, becauſe thereby they deſtroyed the 

the main of their Religion, which was the ering iſe Stars 
ar for Gods. But it ſeems by Strabo, that one of the Sects of the 
moe: ' Chaldgans did fo hold to Aſtronomy till, that they wholly re- 


jected 
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jected Genethlialogy : which cauſed a great diviſion among the Or- 
chozni and Borſppeni, two Sets among them, ſo called from the 
places of their habitations. RY 

And if we reckon'the Zabii among the Chaldæans, as Maimo- III. 
nides ſeems to do, we have a further evidence of the Planetary I? 
Deities ſo much in requeſt among the Chaldæans; for the deſcri- Maimon. 4 
ption he gives of them is to this purpoſe, That they had no other n 
Gods but the Stars to whom they Statues and 1 to the 
Fun Golden, to the Moon Silver, and ſo to the reſt of the Planets of 
the Metals dedicated to them. Thoſe Images derived an influence 
from the Stars to which they were erect ed, which had thence a fa. 
culty of foretelling future things; which is an exact deſcription of . scaliger 
the z= or Taliſmans ſo much in requeſt among the Heathens ; 2-44 c+- 
ſuch as the Palladium of Troy is ſuppoſed by learned men to have = 4 
been. Theſe Taliſinans are by the — called David's bucklers, Selden e 
and are much of the ſame nature with the ancient Teraphim, both , 
being accurately made according to the poſitions of the Heavens; Si 4. 
only the one were to foretel future. things, the other for the dri- f, Cm: 
ving away ſome calamity. Concerning theſe Zabii, Maimonides tells 2 
us, That the underſtanding their Rites would give a great deal of light 
to ſeveral paſſages of Scripture which now he in obſcurity : but little 
is ſuppoſed to be yet further known of them than what Scaliger 
hath ſaid, That they were the more Eaſtern Chaldæans; which he 
fetcheth from the ſignification of the word. Several of their Books 
are extant, faith Scaliger, among the Arabians, but none of them 
are yet diſcovered to the European world. Salmaſius thinks, theſe 
Zabii were the Chaldeans inhabiting Meſopotamia, to which is 
very conſonant what Maimonides faith, that Abraham had his Selden de 
education among them. Said Batricides, cited by Mr. Selden, at- , _ 
tributes the original of their Religion to the time of Nahor, and to at 
Zaradchath the Perſian as the Author of it; who is conceived to be 
the ſame with Zoroaſter, who in all probability is the fame with 
the Zertooſt of the Perſees, a Sect of the ancient Perſians livin 
now among the Banyans in the Indies. Theſe give a more full an« 
exact account concerning the original, birth, education, and en- 
thuſiaſms or revelations of their Zertooſt, than any we meet with 
in any Greek Hiſtorians; three books they tell us of which Zer- 
tooſt received by Revelation, or rather one book, conſiſting of 
three ſeveral tracts, whereof the firſt was concerning Judicial Aſtro- Y 
logy, which they call Aſtoodeger; the ſecond concerning Phyſic, 4 
or the knowledg of Natural things; the third was called Zertooft, 
from the bringer of it, containing their Religious rites; the firſt was 
committed to the Feſopps or Magi, the ſecond to Phyſicians, the 
third to the Darooes or Church-men, wherein are contained the 
ſeveral precepts of their Law; we have likewiſe the rites and cu- 
ſtoms of theſe Perſees in their worſhip of Fire, with many other 
particular rites of theirs, publiſhed ſome time ſince. by one Mr. 
Lord, who was a long time reſident among them at Surat ; by 
which we may not of underſtand much of the Religion of the 
ancient Perſians, but if I miſtake not, ſomewhat. of the Zabii too. 
My reaſons are, becauſe the ancient Zaradcha or Zoroaſter is by 
Said Batricides made the Author of the Zabii, as we have ſeen 
already, who was undoubtedly the 8 of the Perſian worſhip, 
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Al, or rather a promoter of it _—_— the Perſians; for Ammianus 


Hitt. 23. Moarcellimus tells us, that he was in 


V.Vofſ.1dol. thoſe ar 


ructed in = 5 wn 4 the Chal. 

ich he added to the Perſian rites. Beſides, their agree- 
—— point of Idolatry, the worſhip of the Sun, and 
conſequently the ne or Symbol of the Sun, the eternal Fire, is evi- 
dent; which as far as we can learn, was the great and moſt early 
Idolatry of the Eaſtern Countries. And further we find Gop in 
Leviticus 26. 30. threatning to deſtroy their d 7heir Images of 
the Sun, ſome render it; but moſt probably by that word is meant 


nose, the Hearths where they kept their cual Fire, for 
che e bn from MPN, which is uſed both for the Sun and Fire. 


L,2-6.9 Now hence it E that this Idolatry was in uſe among the Na- 


tions about Palæſtine; elſe there had been no need of ſo ſevere a 
threatning againſt it: and therefore moſt probably the rites of the 
Zabit (which muſt help us to explain the reaſons of ſome +I 
cular poſitive precepts in the Levitical Law relating to Idolatry 

are the ſame with the rites of the Chaldæans and Perſians, who all 
agreed in this worſhip of the Sun and Fire; which may be yet 
more probable from what Maimonides ſaith of them, Gens Zabia 
erat gens que implevit totum orbem ; it could not be then any ob- 

ſcure Nation, but ſuch as had the largeſt ſpread in the Eaſtern 
Countries, which could be no other than the ancient Chaldzans, 
from whom the Perſians derived their worſhip. It may not ſeem 
altogether improbable that Balaam the famous Soothſayer was one 
of theſe Zabrr, eſpecially if according to Salmaſius his judgment 
they inhabited Meſopotamia; for Balaam's Country ſeems to be 
there; for it is ſaid, Num. 22. 5. that he dwelt in Pethor by the ri- 
ver, i. e. faith the Chaldee Paraphraſt, in Peor of Syria by Euphra- 
tes, which in Scripture is called the river, Eſa. 8. 7. But from this 
great obſcurity as to the hiſtory of ſo ancient and ſo large a peo- 

ple as theſe Zabii are ſuppoſed to be, we have a further evidence 

to our purpoſe of the defectiveneſs and inſufficiency of the Eaſtern 

Hiſtories as to the giving any full account of themſelves and their 
own original. 

We are told indeed by ſome, that Nabonaſſar did burn and de- 
ſtroy all the ancient Records of the Chaldæans which they had di- 
ligently preſerved among them before, on purpoſe to raiſe the 
greater reputation to himſelf, and blot out the memory of his uſur- 
ter. by burning the Records of all their own ancient Ang 

hich is a conceit I ſuppoſe hath no other ground than that the 
famous c Ha ſo much celebrated by Aſtronomers and others, did 
bear the name of Nabonaſſar. Which (if we ſhould be ſo greedy of 
all empty conjectures, which tend to our purpoſe, as to take them 
for truths) would be a very ſtrong evidence of the falſhood and va- 
nity of the Chaldæans in their great pretenſes to Antiquity. But 
as the caſe ſtands in reference to their Hiſtory, we find more evi- 
dence from Scripture to aſſert their juſt antiquity, than ever they 
are able to produce out of any undoubted Records of their own. 
Which yet hath been endeavoured by an Author both of ſome 
credit and antiquity, the true Beroſus, not the counterfeit of An- 
nus, whoſe vizard we ſhall have occaſion to pull off afterwards. 
This Beroſus was, as Ja. one and Tatianus aſſure us, 4 Prieſt of 
Belus, and 4 Babylonian born, but afterwards flouriſhed in the i 
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5 was the firſt who brought the Chaldzan Aftrology im 
7750 among the Greeks ; in honor to whoſe name and — 


che Athenians (who were never backward in 1 who 
u 


ht them the greateſt News, eſpecially if ſuitable to their for- 
ps uperſtition ) Wee a' Statue for bin with a gilded tongue. 
A good Emblem of his Hiſtory, which made a fair and ſpecious 
ſnhew, but was not that within, which it pretended to be: eſpe- 
cially where he pretends to give an account of the moſt ancient 
times, and reckons up his two Dynaſties before the time of Belus: 
but of them afterwards. It cannot be denied but ſome Fragments 
of his hiſtory, which have been preſerved from ruin by the care 
and induſtry of Foſephus, Tatianus, Euſebius and others, have 
been very uſeful, not only for proving the truth of the hiſtory of 
Scripture to the Heathens; but alſo for illuſtrating ſome paſſages 


concerning the Babylonian Empire: as making Nabopolaſſar the _— 5 
J. de Emen. 


Temp. 
. V. 


father of Nebuchadonoſor, of which Scaliger hath fully ſpoken in 
his Notes upon thoſe Fragments. . ; 

Far be it from me to derogate any thing even from rophane 
Hiſtories, where they do not interfere with the Sacred Hiſtory of 
Scripture; and it is certainly the beſt improvement of theſe to 
make them draw water to the Sanctuary, and to ſerve as ſmaller 
Stars to conduct us in our way, when we cannot enjoy the benefit 
of that greater Light of Sacred Hiſtory. But that which I impeach 
theſe prophane hiſtories of, is only an inſufficiency as to that ac- 
count of ancient times: wherein ny are ſo far from giving light 
to ſacred Records, that the deſign of ſetting of them up ſeems to 
be for caſting a cloud upon them. Which may ſeem ſomewhat 


the more probable in that thoſe monſtrous accounts of the A 
ptian and Chaldæan Dynaſties did never publicly appear in the 


world in the Greek Tongue, till the time that our ſacred Records 
were tranſlated into Greek at Alexandria. For till that time when 
this authentic hiſtory of the world was drawn forth from its pri- 
vacy and retirement into the public notice of the world about the 
time of Prolemens Philadelphus, bar as it were lockt up be- 
fore among the Hraelites at Fudæa] theſe vain pretenders to anti- 
quity thought not themſelves ſo much concerned to ſtand up for 
the credit of their own Nations. For 'till that time the credulous 
world, not being acquainted with any certain report of the crea- 
tion and propagation of the world, was apt to ſwallow any thing 
that was given forth by choſe who were had in ſo great eſteem 
as the Chaldæan and the c_/Egyptian Prieſts were. Becauſe it was 
ſuppoſed that thoſe perſons, who were freed from other avocations, 
had more leiſure to inquire into theſe things; and becauſe of their 
myſterious hiding what they had from the vulgar, they were pre- 
ſumed to have a great deal more than they had. But now Chen 
the Sun of Righteouſneſs was approching this Horizon of the world, 
and in order to that the Sacred Hiſtories like a Day-ſtar was togive 
the world notice of it, by which the former ſhadows and miſts 
began to fly away, it concerned all thoſe whoſe intereſt lay in the 
former ignorance of mankind, as much as they could, to raiſe all 
their Ignes Fatui, and whatever — 4 tend to obſcure that approch- 
ing Light, by invalidating the credit of that which came to beſpeak 
its acceptance. -  - OT 10 27! 2 V0. Nun 
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— —— Table, what gradations and Reps there were in 
n le 110 the appearance of that Grand light, Which came down 


Heaven t us in our way thither; how the world not 
= before: — awakened; into a greater inquiſitiveneſs than ever 
— — how knowledg grew into repute, and what methods di- 
vine providence uſed to ive the inquiſitive world a taſte of truth 


their ſtomachs, and prepare them for that fur- 
„ K afterwards. In BEIT this that Nation of the 
5 which was an incloſed garden before, was now thrown open, 
and many of the plants removed and ſet in foreign Countries, not 
only in Babylon (where even after their return were left three fa- 
mous Schools of Learning, Sora, Pombeditha, and Neharda) but 
in At too, where multitudes of them by Alexander's favour 
were ſettled at Alexandria, where they had opportunity to ſeaſon 
thoſe. two great Fountains, whence the current of Knowledy ran 
into the reſt of the world. And now it was not in Zewry only 
that God was known, but He whoſe name was great in Iſrael did 
make way for the knowledg of himſelf among all the Nations of 
the earth. And that All-wiſe Go D who directed the Magi by 
2 ſtar to Chriſt, making uſe of their former skill in Aſtronomy to 
take notice of that ſtar which came now on a ar errand to 
them to lead them to their Saviour (the great Gop condeſcending 
ſo far to mankind, as to take advantage of particular inclinations, 
and to accommodate himſelf to them; for which purpoſe it is ve- 
obſervable that he appeared in another way to the Wiſe - men, 
than to the poor Shepherds) the fame Gon made uſe of the curi- 
olity and inquiſitiveneſs after knowledg, which was in Prolemæus 
v. Caſaxb. Philadelphus (which he is ſo much applauded for by Athenæus 
A, and others) to bring to light the moſt advantageous knowleds, 
„which the world ever had before the coming of Chriſt in the fleſh. 
And that great Library of his erecting at Alexandria did never 
deſerve that title till it had lodged thoſe facred Records, and 
then it did far better than the old one of O s, of which 
Hiſtorians tell us this was the Inſcription, lara, N, The fbop of 
the Souls Phyſic. c 
vil. But this being a matter of ſo much concernment in order to our 
better underſtanding the original of theſe vaſt accounts of time 
among the Chaldæans and c_/Zgyptians, and a ſubject not yet touched 
by any, we ſhall a little farther improve the probability of it, by tak- 
ing a more particular account of the time when the Scriptures were 
firſt tranſlated, and the occaſion might thereby be given to theſe 
c/Eg1ptians and Chaldæans to produce their fabulous account into 
the view of the world. Whether the Scriptures had been ever be- 
fore tranſlated into the Greek language, (tho' it be aſſerted by 
lomeancicat Writers of the Church,) is very queſtionable, chiefly 
upon. this account, that a ſufficient reaſon cannot be aſſigned of 
undertaking a new tranſlation at Alexgndria if there had been an 
extant before. Efpecially if all thoſe circumſtances of that tranſ- 
lation be true, which arc commonly received and delivered down 
to us with almoſt an unanimous conſent of the perſons who had 
greater advantages of knowing the certainty of ſuch things, chan 
Ve. can have at this great diſtance of time. And therefore cer- 
tainly every petty conjecture of ſome modern, cho learned pews 
hy | ought 
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ought not to bear {way againſt ſo unanimous a tradition in a mat- 
ter of fact, which cannot be capable of being proved, but by the 
teſtimony of former ages. And it is ſomewhat ſtrange that the 
ſingle teſtimonj of one Hermippus in Diogenes Laertius (whole 
age and authority 1s ſomewhat doubtful) concerning only one Par- Diog.Laer. 
ticular referring to Demetrius Phalereus, ſhould be thought of „, * 
force enough among perſons of judgment as well as learning, to 
infringe the credibility of the whole ſtory delivered with fo much 
conſent, not only by Chriſtian, but Zewiſh Writers; the teſtimony | 
of one of which (every whit as conſiderable: as Hermippus) viz. 4pud Enf. 
Ariſtobulus Fudeus a Peripatetical Philoſogher, in an epiſtle to = mo 
Ptolemee Philometor, doth plainly aſſert that which was ſo much 
queſtioned, concerning Demetrius Phalereus. 
But whatever the truth of all the particular circumſtances be, VII. 
which I here enquire not after, nor the authority of that Ariſtæus | 
from whom the ſtory is received, nor whether this Tranſlation was 
made by Jews ſent out of Judæa, or by Fews reſiding at Alex- 
andria ; it ſufficeth for our purpoſe that this Tranſlation was made 
before either the Chaldæan Dynaſties of Beroſus, or the ec Afgy- 
ptian of Manet ho, were publiſhed to the world. In order to which 
it is neceſſary to ſhew in what time this Tranſlation was effected; 
and herein that channel of Tradition, which conveys the truth of 
the thing in one certain courſe, runs not with ſo even a ſtream 
concerning the exact time of it; all indeed agree that it was about 
the time of Prolemens Philadelphus, but in what years of his reign, 
is very dubious. Joſeph Scaliger who hath troubled the waters ſo 5caliger 
much concerning the particular circumſtances of this Tranſlation, {<- 
yet fully agrees that it was done in the time of Prolemens Phila- xj. 1534. 
delphus ; only he contends with Africanus that it ſhould be done 
in the 132* Ol/ymprad, which is in the 33* year of Prolemæus Phi- 
ladelphus ; but Euſebius and Ferom place it in the very beginning 
of his reign, which I think is far more probable, and that in the 

time when Prolemæus Philadelphus reigned with his Father Prole- 
menus Lagi: for ſo it is moſt certain he did for two years before 
his father's death. By which means the great difficulty of Scali- 
ger concerning Demetrius Phalereus is quite taken off; for Her- 
mippus 2 nothing of Demetrius his being out of favor with 
Philadelphus during his father's life, but that upon his father's v. Salge- 
death, he was baniſhed by him, and died in his baniſhment; ſo % 
that Demetrius might have the overſight of the Library at Alex- 144 4. 
andria, and be the main inſtrument of promoting this — tran 716 
| = thoſe things be after true which Hermippus ſpeaks, viz. when & ©" 

tolemæus Lagi or Soter was now dead. For it ſtands not to rea- 

{on that during his father's life Philadelphus ſhould diſcover his 
diſpleaſure againſt Demetrius, it being conceived upon the advice 
pom to his father for preferring the ſons of Ar/moe tothe Crown 

efore the ſon of Berenice. Moſt likely therefore it is that this 
Tranſlation might be begun by the means of Demetrius Phalereus 
in the time of Philadelphus his reigning with his father; but, it 
may be, not finiſhed till after the death of Soter, when Philadel- 
phus reigned alone. And by this now we can perfectly reconcile 
that difference which is among the Fathers concerning the time 
when this Tranſlation was made. For Irenæus attributes it to the 
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edi. . elder than Alexander 


N aApud priſcos hiſtoricos Dynaſtiarum c- 
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time of omg e Lagi 6 83 oh 
ti i or Ph f th | 
Hiſt, it >, but the words of Anatolius in Enſebius ca 


th, | | | 
2 7- it fully for both; for there ſpeaking of cue he ſaith, He 


c. 26. f Feri 
$ who interpreted the Scriptures to Ptolemæus 
Fuze — his father, and dedicated his Commentaries upon the 
A e, Law to both thoſe Kings. Heæc ſane omnem ſcrupulum eximum, ſaith 


4 * * Fufus upon pr this teſtimony) this pats it ont of all doubt ; 


, and to the fame purpoſe ſpcaks the learned Feſuit Petavius in his 
1. Notes on E iphanius. | OE 
Ix. Having thus far dleared the time ww the tranſlation of the 
Scriptures into Greek was made, we ſhall find our conjecture much 
ſtrengthened, by comparing this with theage of the forementioned 
Hiſtorians, Manet ho and Beroſus. Manetho we have already made 
appear to have lived in the time of .Pro/emens Philadelphus, and 
at, ſaith Voſſus, after the death of S#ter. It is evident from what 
remains of him in Euſebius his Chronica, that he not only flouriſhed 
in the time of Philadelphus, but writ his hiſtory at che ſpecial com- 
mand of Philadelphus, as manifeſtly 5 * by the remainin 
Fu. Clro. Epiſtle of Manet ho to him, ſtill extant in Euſebius. This comma 
W Philadelphus might very probably be occaſioned upon the view 
of that account, which the holy Scriptures, being then tranſlated into 
Greek, did give of the World, and the propagation of Mankind; 
n which, we cannot imagine but ſo inquiſitive a perſon as P/. 
ladelphus would be very earneſt to have his curioſity ſatisfied, as 
to what the eAHigyptian Prieſts (who had boaſted ſo much of 
antiquity) could produce to confront with the Scriptures. W here- 
upon the task was undertaken by this Manet ho, High Prieſt of He- 
liopolis, whereby thoſe things which the ian Prieſts had 
to that time kept ſecret in their Cloiſters, were now divulged 
and expoſed to the judgment of the learned world; but what ſa- 
tisfaction they were able to give inquiſitive minds, as to the main 
Zarsþo, or matter enquired after, may partly appear by what hath 
been faid of Manetho already, and by what ſhall be ſpoken of his 
Dynaſties afterwards. | | | 
But all this will not perſuade Kircher; for, whatever Scahger, 
nay, what Manetho himſelf faith to the contrary, He with the 
confidence and pox ans; Tos a Jeſuite affirms, That this Manerho is 
c 


iac arum fit mentio, quarum 
tamen alium Aut horem non habemus niſi Manet honem Sebennytam, 
Sacerdotem Egyptium, quem ante tempora Alexandri, quicquid di- 
cat Scaliger, in A gypto floruiſſe comperio. Certainly ſome more 
than ordinary evidence may be expected after ſo confident an af. 
firmation; but whatever that perſon be in other undertakings, he 
is as unhappy a perſon in Philology, as any that have pretended ſo 
much acquaintance with it. One would think, he that had been twen- 
Pl years, as he tells us himſelf, courting the c_Zgyprian Myfterics 
or compaſſing his Oedipus, ſhould have found ſome better argu- 
ments to prove an aſſertion of this nature, than meerly the teſti- 
mony of Foſzphus, the Hebrew book Fuchaſm, and ſome Arabic 

| Writers, not one of ail which do mention the thing they are brought 
for, viz. that Manetho was elder than Alexander. All the buſineſs 


185 


Great. For theſe are his words, Frequens 
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is, they quote him as an ancient Writer; but what then? The 
Author of the book Fuchaſin was Abraham Zac huth, a Few of 
Salamanca, who writ in the year of our Lord 1505. and this book 
was firſt printed at Conſtantinople 1556. Might not this man then 
well mention Manetho as an ancient Writer, if he flouriſhed above 
1600 years before him, in the time of Pralemæus Philadelphus? 
And what if ſome Arabic Writers mention him? Are they of fo 
great antiquity and credit themſeves, that it is an evidence Mane- 

tho lived in Alexander's time to be praiſed by them? It wquld 

be well, if Kircher, and other learned men, who think the world 

is grown to ſo great * as to believe every thing to be a | 
jewel which is far fetched, would firſt aſſert and vindicate the an- I 
tiquity and fidelity of their Arabic Authors, ſuch as Gelaldinus, 1 
Abenephi, and many others, before they expect we ſhould R | 

with our more authentic Records of Hiſtory for thoſe fabulous 
relations which __ are ſo full fraught withal. Were it here any 
part of my preſent buſineſs, it were an eaſy matter ſo to lay open 
the ignorance, falſity, and fabulouſneſs of thoſe Arabians whom 
that Author relies ſo much upon, that he could not be freed from 
a deſign to impoſe upon the world, who makes uſe of their teſti- 
mony in matter of ancient times without a Caveat. I know none 
fit to believe theſe Arabic Writers as to theſe things, but thaſe 

who have faith enough to concoct the Rabbins in matter of Hi- 

ſtory; of whom Origen ſaith, NG wþ ns ue, mir x wife N WO Origen, 0. 
are, as Erottus truly faith, peſſimi hiſtoriæ Mag iſtri; nam ex quo — 41 2 
patria expulſi ſunt, ommis 2 illos hiftoria craſſis erroribus & fa- Ame. in 
bulis eſt inquinata, qui proinde mhil credendum eſt, niſi ali- Math. 14. 
unde teſtes acceſſerint. And 1/. Caſaubon paſſeth this ſharp but C, 
due cenſure upon them, Rabbinic, ubi de lingua Hebraica agitur Exercir.ad 
& vocis alicujus proprietate, vel aliquo Talmudico inſtituto merito à = 
Chriſtianis tribui non parum ; ubi vero à verbis venitur ad res, aut 

ad hiſtoriam, vel rerum antiquarum veteris populi explicationems niſi 
fall & decipi volumus, nibil admodum eſſe illis fidei habendum. Sex- 
centis argumentis hoc facile Tae id nunc agerem And in 
reference to their ancient Rites as well as Hiſtory Foſeph Scaliger Sali 


aliger de 
hath given this verdict of them, Manift/ta eff Fudeorum inſtitia, las- , 
ut 


qui cum uſu veterum rituum etiam eorum cognitionem amiſerunt, 
multa que ad corum ſacra & hiſtoriam pertinent, longe melius nos te- 
neamus quam ipſi. The ſame which theſe very learned perſons ſay of 
_ Rabbinical, may with as much truth be ſaid of theſe Arabic Wri- 
ters, in matters of ancient hiſtory, which I have here inſerted, toſhew 
the reaſon why J have thought the teſtimony of either of - theſe 
two ſorts of perſons ſo inconſiderable in the matter of our future 
diſcourſe; which being hiſtorical, and that of the greateſt anti- 
quity, little relief is to be expected from either of them in order 
thereto. But to return to Kircher. It is freely granted, that 
Joſephus, an Author of credit and age ſufficient to give his opinion 
mn this cafe, doth very frequently cite Manetho in his e /Zgyption 
Hiſtory ;' nk ron in his learned books againſt on; but 
where he doth give the leaſt intimation of Manetho being elder 
than Alexander, I am yet to ſeek. But Kircher will not yet leave 
the matter ſo, but undertakes to give an account of the miſtake; 
which is, That there were two Manetho's beſides, and both (Agy- 
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Ii mentioned by Suidas ; one a Mendeſian, who writ of the Pre- 
P of the ( x, a kind of Perfume uſed by the yy. 
tian Prieſts. The other a Dioſpolitan, who writ ſome Phyſiologi- 
cal and Aſtronomical Treatiſes, whoſe works he hears are preſeryed 
in the Duke of Florence his Library; and this was he (faith he) 
who lived in the times of Auguſtus, whom many by the equi- 
vocation of the name have confounded with the ancient 
Writer of the « Agyptian Dynaſties. Is it poſſible ſo learned 
a Feſuite ſhould diſcover ſo little judgment in ſo few words? 
For, firſt, who ever aſſerted the writer of the Dynaſties to haye 
lived in the time of Auguſtus? Yet, ſecondly, if that Manet ho 
whom Suidas there ſpeaks of lived in Auguſtus his time according 
to Kircher, then it muſt neceſſarily follow, that the Compiler of 
the Dynaſties did: for it is evident to any one that looks into 
Suidas, that he there ſpeaks of the ſame Manetho, for theſe are 
his words: Mad, ox Awaroaiw © Aly), » EcCerromug, Ot ec. Can any 
thing be more plain than that he here ſpeaks of Manetho Seben- 
/ nyta, who was the Author of the Dynaſties, tho' he might write 
' other things beſides, of which Suidas there ſpeaks? But Kir- 
' cher very wiſely, in tranſlating §uidas his words, leaves out 2 
which decides the controverſy, and makes it clear, that he ſpeaks 
of the ſame Manetho of whom we have been diſcourſing. Thus 
it ſtill appears that this Manet ho is no elder than the time of Pro- 

| lemee Philadelphus, which was the thing to be 1 
x. Now for Beroſus, altho* the Chaldæans had occaſion enough 
iven them before this time, to produce their Antiquities by the 
ews conyerſe with them in Babylon; yet we find this Author the 
firſt who durſt adventure them abroad, ſuch as they were, in Greek. 
Now that this Beroſus publiſhed his Hiſtory after the time men- 
tioned, I thus prove. Tatianus Aſſyrius tells us that he writ the 
Chaldaic Hiſtory in three Books, and dedicated them to Antiochus, 
15 h, reire, as it is read in the fragment of Tatianus, pre- 
Euſebpre- ſerved in Euſebius ; but it muſt be acknowledged that in the Pa- 
2 ris edition of Tatianus, as well as the Baſil, it is thus read, «7 
ed Ahe yds, Alkixy 75 wil alm reirg, here it relates to the third from 
Alexander, in the other, to the third from Seleucus; Now if 
we. reckon the third ſo as to take in the perſon from whom 
we reckon for the fir/?, according to the reading in Euſebius, 
it falls to be Antiochus called en according to the other reading 


ob 4e it falls to be Antiochus Soter ; for Seleucus ſucceded Alexander in 


Temp. l 5, the Kingdom of Syria; Antiochus Soter, Seleucus ; Antiochus on- 
2-392 Antiochus Soter. But according to either of theſe readings, our 
| purpoſe is ſufficiently proved. For Antiochus Soter began to reign 
in Syria in the ſixth year of Prot. Philadelphus in Egypt ; Antio- 

chus ©% ſucceded him in the 224 year of Philadelphus ; now the 
ſooneſt that the hiſtory of Beroſus could come forth, muſt be in 

the reign of Antiochus Soter, which according to our accounts 

is ſome competent time after the tranſlation of the Scripture into 

Greek. But if it were not till the time of Antiochus eus we cannot 

but imagine that the report of the account of ancient times in the 
Scriptures was ſufficiently 222 before the publiſhing of this hi- 

ſtory of Beroſus ; and, it may be, Beroſus might ſomewhat ſooner 

than others underſtand all tranſactions at Alexandria, becauſe the 
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lace of his chief reſidence was where Prolemee Philadelphus was 
Por which was in the Iſle of Cos. But FVeſffus goes another way Naſt do 
ro*work, to prove the time of Beroſus, which is this. He quotes ;; * * of 
it out of Pliny that Beroſus recorded the hiſtory of 480 years, Plin hip: 
which, faith he, muſt be reckoned from the Ara of Nabonaſſar. 2 7. 
Now this began in the ſecond year of the 8 O/ympiad, from which 

time if we reckon 480 years, it falls upon the latter end of An- 
tiochus Soter ; and ſo his Hiſtory could not come out before the 224 

of Ptolemee Philadelphus, or very little before. Thus we have 

made it evident, That theſe two great Hiſtorians are younger even 

than the tranſlation of the Bible into Greek, by which it appears 
probable that they were provoked to-publiſh their fabulous Dy- 

naſties to the world. And fo much to ſhew the inſufficiency of the 
Chaldean Hiſtory, as to the account of ancient times: Which we 

ſhall conclude with the cenſure of Szrabo, a grave and judicious Au- 

thor, concerning the antiquities of the Perſians, Medes, and Sy- 

rians; which, ſaith he, have not obtained any great credit in the 

world , ale = F enero, d & Police, becauſe of the mmplicity and rab. l. i. 
fabulouſneſs of their Hiſtorians. From hence we ſee then that 
there is no great credibility in thoſe Hiſtories, which are impeached 

of falſhood by the moſt grave and judicious of Heathen Writers. 


— — — — 


CHAP. IV. 
The defect of the Grecian Hiſtory. 


I. That manifeſted by three evident arguments of it. (1.) The 
| fabulouſneſs of the Poetical age of Greece. The Antiquity of 
Poetry. II. Of Orpheus and the ancient Poets. Whence the 
Poetical Fables borrowed. III. The advancement of Poetry and 
Idolatry together mm Greece. IV. The different cenſures of Strabo 
and Eratoſthenes concerning the Poetical age of Greece; and 
the reaſons of them. V. (2.) The eldeſt Hiſtorians of Greece are 
of ſuſpeted credit. Of Damaſtes, Ariſteus, and others; VI. of 
moſt of their eldef# Hiſtorians we have nothing left but their 
Names, of others only the SubjefFs they treated of, and ſome 
Fragments. VIII. (3.) Thoſe that are extant either confeſs their 
#gnorance of eldeſt times, or plainly diſcover it. Of the fir ſort 
are Thucydides and Plutarch. IX. Several evidences of the Gre- 
clans ignorance of the true original of Nations. X. Of Herodo- 
tus and bis miſtakes. XI. The Greeks ignorance in Geography diſ- 
—_ and thence their inſufficiency as to an account of ancient 
tory. | | 


IDS we now td the Hiſtory of Greece; to ſee whether the 1 
0 


Metropolis of Arts and Learning can afford us any account 
or ancient times, that may be _ to make us in the leaſt 
* R 
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unt given of them in ſacred Scriptures. We have alread 

— defect of Greece as to Letters and ancient Record. 

but yet it may be pretended that her Hiſtorians, by the cxcellency 

of their wits and ſearching abroad into other Nations, might find 

a more certain account of ancient times, than other Nations could 

obtain. There is no body, who is any thing acquainted with the 

Grecian humor, but will lay they were beholding to their Wits 

for moſt of their Hiſtories; they being ſome of the carlieſt Wri. 

ters of Romances in the world, if all fabulous narrations may 

bear that name. But laying aſide at preſent all their Poetic My. 
thalagy, as it concerns their Gods, (which we may have occa- 

ſion to enquire into afterwards) we now examin only their cre- 
dibility, where they pretend to be maſt hiſtorical. Vet how far 
they are from meriting belief even in theſe things, will appear to 
any that thall conſider, fff, That their moſt ancient Writers 

were Poctical and apparently fabulous; ſecondly, That their eldeſt 

Hiſtorians are of ſuſpected credit evenamongſt themſelves ; thirdly, 

That their beſt Hiſtorians cither diſcover or confeſs abundance of 

ignorance as to the hiſtory of ancient times. Hurſt, That their firſt 

— were poetical, and apparently fabulous. Strabo undertakes 

to prove that Proſe is only an imitation of Poetry, and ſo Poetry 

Sabo 1, x, mult needs be firſt written. For, faith he, at firſt Poetry only was 

in requeſt ; afterwards in imitation 7 that, Cadmus, Pherecydes, 

and Hecatæus writ their hiſtories, obſerving all other laws of *Poe- 

try, but only the meaſures of it ; but by degrees Writers began to take 

greater liberty, and ſo brought it down from that lofty ſtrain it was 

then in, to the form now in uſe: as the Comical ſtrain is nothing 


elſe but a depreſſing the ſublimer 1 of Tragedy. This he yoo 


becauſe 4» did anciently ſi the ſame with gg"; for Poems 
were only a . Leſſons fit to be ſung among them: thence, 
ith he, is the Safin of the ea &c. for theſe were thoſe 
Poems which were lung zn f, when they held a branch of Laurel 
in their hands, as Plutarch tells us they were wont to ſing Homer's 
Dias; others were ſung to the Harp, as Heſiod's xn. beſides, 

ſaith Strabo, that Proſe is called 5 n& aiy@- argues that it is only 

a bringing down of the higher ſtrain in uſe before. But however 

this were in general; as to the Grecians, it is evident that Poetry 

was firſt in uſe among them; for in their elder times when they 

firſt began to creep out of Barbariſm, all the Philoſophy and In- 

Plutarch. ſtruction they had was from their Poets, and all cquehed in 
e Verſe; which Plutarch not only confirms, but particularly inſtan- 
403 .ceth.in Orpheus, Heſiod, Parmenides, Xenophanes, Empedocles, and 
Thales; and hence Horace de arte Poctica ſays of the ancient Pocts 

before Homer, | | 


uh Ruit hec 7 ientia quondam | 
Publica priuatis ſecernere, ſacra prophanis N 


» Ae From hence, as Heinſus obſerves, the Poets were anciently called 
r and the ancient ſpeeches of the Philoſophers containing 


matters 
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c Morality, were called = Ae, of which many are 
— in . Lives by Diogenes Laertius; in the ſame ſenſe 
were Carmina anciently uſed among the Latines for Precepts of 


Morals, as in that collection of them, which goes under the 


name of Cato, (which ſome think to be an ancient piece, but with 
a falſe inſcriptions but Boxhornius thinks it to be of ſome Chri- 
ſtians doing in the decay of the Rowan Empire,) 8; Deus eft ani- 
mus, nobis ut Carmina dicunt. Carmina, faith Heinſfus, 1. e. dicta 
Philoſophorum ; cauſa eft, quia dicla illa brevia, quibus ſententias 
ſuas de Deo deque rehiquis includebant, «gs aicebant, i. e. Car- 


ua. 
When Poetry came firſt into requeſt among the Greczans, is 
ſomewhat uncertain z but this is plain and evident, that the inten- 
tion of it was not meerly for inſtruction, but as Strabo expreſſeth it, 
Mus 8 cee © win, the more gently to draw the people on to ido- 


„ 


Ls. Rom. 
C. 14 


latry. For as he faith, it is impoſſible to perſwade women and the Stats 1. x. 
« promiſcuous multitude to religion by meer dry reaſon or philoſophy, * '3 


6 ana) I @ Ag hne erbe, Com d cn ard . Treas; but for this, faith 
che, there is need of ſuperſtition, and this cannot be advanced with- 
«out ſome fables and wonders. For, faith he, the Thunderbolts, 
« Shields, Tridents, Serpents, Spears attributed to the. Gods are 
«meer fables, _— is all the ancient T heology ; but the e 
«the Commonwealth made uſe of theſe things, the better to aw the 
lis multitude, and to bring them into better order. I cannot tell 
how far this might be their end, ſince theſe things were not brought 
in ſo much by the ſeveral Magiſtrates, as by the endeavour of par- 
ticular Men, who thought to raiſe up their own eſteem the 
yulgar by ſuch things, and were imployed by the great Deceiver of 
the world as his grand inftruments to adyance Idolatry in it. For 
which we are to conſider, that altho* there were groſs Ignorance; 
and conſequently Superſtition enough in Greece before the Poetic 
of it, yet their ſuperſtitious and idolatrous worſhip was not 
ſo licked and brought into form, as about the time of Orpheus, 
from whom the Poetic age commenceth : who was as great an in- 
ſtrument of ſetting up Idolatry, as Apollonius was afterwards of 
reſtoring it, being both perſons of the higheſt eſteem and venera- 
tion among the heathen. Much about the ſame time did thoſe 
live in the world who were the firſt great promoters of Superſti- 
tion and Poetry, as Melampus, Muſzus, Arion Methymneus, Am- 
phion of Thebes, and Eumolpus Thrax, none of whom were very 
diſtant from the time of Orphens. Of whom Clement Alexanar:- 


Clem. Al. 


nus thus ſpeaks, ness eu ,. auppiphe T Bio crizre de eU. , Frorreptic. 


Nurse int UA dn crab. Theſe under a pretenſe of Muſic 
Poetry corrupting the lives of men, did by a kind of artificial Magic 
11 aw them on to the prattiſe of Idolatry. For the novelty and 
pleaſingneſs of Muſic and Poetry did preſently inſinuate it ſelf 
into the minds of men, and thereby drew them to a venerable 
eſteem both of the perſons and practiſes of thoſe who were the 
Authors of them. So Conon in Photius tells us that Orpheus was 
excedingly acceptable to the people for his skill in M 


and * 3 


Phot. Biol. 


3 which Cod. 186, 


the Thracians and Macedonians were much delighted with: From“ . 


whicharoſe the fable of his drawing trees and wild beaſts after him, 
| becauſe 


Box horn. 
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—_— is Muſic had fo t an influence upon the civilizin 
— erte who were mot grown rude thro' Ignorance =E 


Barbariſm: and fo Horace explains it, 


_ Fp. Sylveſtres homines ſacer mterpre ; Deorum 
* edibis & vittu fedo deterruit Orpheus, 
MDiftus ab hoc lenire Tigres rabidoſque Leones. 


heus by Mythologifts is uſually called the ſon of Calliope, 
n er 2 called the Father of the whole Cho- 
rus of Muſes, than the Son of one of them; ſince Pindar calls him 
name ddt, and Fohn Tæet es tells us he was called the ſon of Cal- 
Schol. in liope, 6 oe ee, igen, & ine . de T6 9e AS the inventor of 
_ poetical elegancy, and the ſacred Hymns which were made to the 
5. . Gods: (which the old Romans called Aſſamenta) and Juſtin Mar- 
tyr calls him # w nem due, the firſt teacher of Polytheiſm 

and Idolatry. | | I 
m. For this Orpheus having been in Egypt, as Pauſanias, Dio- 


faith in his ie. 


J 


Ariſtopb. *Op@ths d N maG © tus , Goren T A 


Orpheus firſt inſtructed them in the ſacred myſteries, and to abſtain 
from ſlaughter: which is to be underſtood of the Bejoia, the killing 
7 beaſts in ſacrifice, which probably was in uſe among them be- 
fore, as a remainder of ancient tradition, till Orpheus brought his 
Hay ptian doctrine into requeſt among them. The myſteries of O- 
ris, faith Diodorus, were tranſplanted into Greece under the name 
of Dionyſus or Bacchus, and 1jis under Ceres or Magna Mater, and 
the puniſhment and pleaſures after this life from the rites of Se- 
pulture among them; Charon's wafting of Souls, from the lake 
Acheruſia in « /Egypt, over which they were wont to ſend the dead 
Pauſ. Lac. bodies. Pauſanias tells us, that the Spartans derived the worſhip 
Ce, Of Ceres Chthonia from Orpheus, and the «/Fginete the worthip of 
208 Hecate. Beſides which he inſtituted new rites and myſteries of 
Rod, , his OWN, in which the initiated were called 'ojpwnr4: and required 
Lea. l. 15. a moſt ſolemn oath from all of them never to divulge them, which 
Þ-9- was after obſerved in all thoſe prophane myſteries which in imita- 
Strab.1.10. tion of theſe were ſet up among the Greeks. Strabo thinks the 
myſteries of Oxpheus were in imitation of the old Cotyttian and 
___ Bendidian myſteries among the Thracians ; but Herodotus with 
1 E more probability parallels them and the Dionyſian with the A- 
| Ptian, from which we have already ſeen that Orpheus derived His; 
who is conceived by Georgius Cedrenus and Timotheus in Euſebius, 
to have lived about the time of Gideon the Judge of 1/rael; but 
there is too great confuſion concerning his age, to define any thing 
certainly about it. Which ariſeth moſt from the ſeveral perſons 
going under this name, of which, beſides this, were in all proba- 
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bility two more; the one an Heroic Poet, called by Suidat, Cirs- Suid. in 


op. 


neus, or Arcas, who lived two ages before Homer, and he that 

oes under the name of Orpheus, whoſe Hymns are ſtill extant, 
but are truly aſſeribed to Onomacritus the Athenian, by Clemens 
Alexandrinus, Tatianus Aſſyrius, Suidas, and others; who flouriſhed 
in the times of the Piſiſtratidæ at Athens. We are like then to have 
little relief for finding out of truth in the Poetic age of Greece, 
when the main deſign of the Learning then uſed was only to inſi- 
nuate the belief of Fables into the people, and by that to awe them 


into Idolatry. 


If we come lower down to the ſucceding Poets, we may find n 


Fables increaſing ſtill in the times of Homer, Heſiod, and the reſt, 
which made Eratoſthenes, a perſon of great judgment and learni 


whence he was called alter Plato, and nis, and , becauſe © 


he carried, if not the fit, yet the ſecond place in all kind of Litera- 
ture) condemn the ancient Poetry as x«d) wojazier, 2 company of old 
Wives tales, which were invented for nothing but to pleaſe filly 


people, and had no real learning or truth ar all in them. For 


this, tho' he be ſharply cenſured by Strabo, in his firſt book, 


who undertakes to vindicate the Geography of Homer from the 


exceptions of Eratoſthenes ; yet himſelf cannot but confeſs that 


there is a very great mixture of old fables in all their Poets, which 
is, faith he, partly to delight the people, and partly to aw them. For 
the minds of men being always deſirous of novelties, ſuch things do 
hugely pleaſe the natural humors of weak people ; eſpecially if there 
be ſomething in them that is due, & nents, Very ftrange and won 
derful, it increaſeth the delight in hearing it; im is bf ee, poreys, 
which draws them on to a deſire of hearing more of it. And b this 
means, ſaith he, are children firſt brought on to learning, and all igno- 
rant perſons are kept in aw; nay, and the more learned them- 
ſelues (partly for want of reaſon and judgment, and partly from 
the remainder of thoſe impreſſions which theſe things made upon 
them when they were children) cannot ſhake off that former credu- 
lity which they had as to theſe things. By which diſcourſe of 
S$trabo, tho' intended wholly by him in vindication of poetic Fa- 
bles, it is plain and evident what great diſſervice hath been done 
to Truth by them, by reaſon they had no other Records to preſerve 
their ancient Hiſtory but theſe fabulous Writers. And therefore 
ſuppoſing a mixture of truth and falſhood together, which Strabo 
contends for; yet what way ſhould be taken to diſtinguiſh the 
true from the falſe; when they had no other certain Records? 
And beſides, he himſelf acknowledgerh how hard a matter- it is 
cyen for wiſe men to excuſs thoſe fabulous narrations out of their 
minds, which were inſinuated into them by all the advantages 
which prejudice, cuſtom and, education could work upon them. 
Granting then there may be ſome truth at the bottom of their fa- 
bulous narrations; | | who =. 


' F 


ul # in f. en, mu tritt , 


which may be gilded over with ſome pleaſant tales, as himſelf com- 
Pares it; yet how ſhall thoſe come to know that it is only gilded, 


that never ſaw any pure metal, = 3 did always believe that it — 
; what 
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credibility. The Genealogies of Heſiad are cotrected by Acuſilaus 


hood by Ep Ephorus by Timeus, Timæus by ſuch who fol- 
lowed him, as  Foſep fully thews. Where muſt we then fix our 
belief? upon all in common? that is the ready way to believe con- 
tradictions: for they condemn one another of ood. Muſt we 
believe one, and reject the reſt? but what evidence doth that one 
give why he ſhould be credited more than the reſt? And their 
eldeſt Hiſtorians are acknowledged to be moſt fabulous: [ which 
is a moſt irrefragable argument againſt the Grecian hiſtory : ] For 
our only recourſe for deciding the controverſy among the yo 

Hiſtorians, muſt be to the elder: and there we are further to ſeek 
than ever; for the firſt ages are confeſſed to be Poetical, and to 
have no certainty of truth in them. So that it is impoſſible to find 
out any undoubted certainty of ancient times among the Greek 
Hiſtorians; which will be yet more evident when we add this, 
That there are very few extant of thoſe Hiſtorians, who did carry 
the greateſt name for Antiquity. _ . „ Ai 
The higheſt Antiquity of the Greek Hiſtorians doth not much 


exceed the time of Cyrus and Cambyſes, as Voſſius hath fully de- 


monſtrated in his learned Book, De Hiftoricis Grecis, and there- 
fore I ſhall ſpare particular enquiries into their ſeveral ages. Only 
theſe two things will further clear the inſufficiency of the Greek 
Hiſtory, as to an account of ancient times: Firſt, That of many 
of theſe old Hiſtorians we have nothing left but their mere names, 
without any certainty of what they treated. Such are — — 
Cous, Corinnus, Eugeon Samus, Deiochus Proconneſius, Eudemus 
Parius, Demacles Phigaleus, Ameleſagoras Chalcedonius, Xenomedes 
Chius, and ſeveral others whoſe names are recorded by ſeveral Wri- 


ters, and liſted 1 8 Mus among the Hiſtorians; but no evidence 


what ſubject of hiſtory was handled by them. Secondly, That of 


thoſe whoſe not only memories are preſerved, but ſome evidence 


of what they writ, we have nothing extant till the time of the 
Perſian war. For all that was writ before, is now conſumed by 
time, and ſwallowed up in that vaſt and all-deyouring Gulph; in. 
which yet their heads ſtill appear above the waters, to tell us what 
once they informed the world of. It cannot be denied, but if many 
of thoſe ancient Hiſtories were yet remaining, we might probably 
have ſome greater light into ſome matters of fact in the elder times 
of Greece, which now we are wholly to ſeek for, unleſs we think 
to quench our thirſt in the muddy waters of ſome fabulous Poets. 
For what is now become of the antiquities of Toria and the ci 

Miletus written by Cadmus Mileſius, ſuppoſed to be the firſt Wri- 
ter of Hiſtory? where lie the Genealogie of Acuſilaus Argi- 
vus? where is now extant the Hiſtory of the Gods written 
by Pherecydes Syrius, Pythagoras his Maſter? or the Chronica 
of Archilochus who flouriſhed about the 20% Olympiad? or thoſe 
of Theagenes Rheginus ? Where may we hope to meet with Phe- 


recydes Lerius his Attic Antiquities, or his Catalogue of Cities 


and Nations? or Hecatæur his Deſcription of Afia, and ſome ſup- 
path of Libya. and Europe too? or the Originals of Nations and 
ounders of Cities written by Hellanicus? How may we come 
by the Perfic, Greek and Abvrrgn Hiſtory of Charon Lampſa- 
| 2 genus; 


mned by Hel/anirus, Hellanicus acculed of falſ- 74/9. c. 
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Dei Hiſtory of Xanthus Lydius ; the Samian Anti. 
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the Corinthian Hiſtory of Eumelus 


uities of Jas his Antiquities of Greece; the Scythian Hi. 


orinthius ; Panyafts 


 flory of Ararherſs ; che Phrygian of Diagoras ; the Chaldaic and 


— he Telebmiar Hiſtory of Teleclides? All theſe are now bs 
ried with many more in the rubbiſh of time, and we have nothing 
but meer ſceletons of them left, to tell us, that once ſuch perſons 
were; and thought themſelves concerned to give the world ſome 
account of their being in it. Whereby may be likewiſe ſeen the 
remarkable providence of Go p, concerning the Sacred hiſtory, 
which tho' of far greater antiquity than any of theſe, hath fir. 
vived them all, and is ſtill preſerved with us with as much purity 
and i jon as a book paſſing thro' ſo many. hands was ca- 
pable of. Bur of that in its due place. Bud 
But vet if the Greek Hiſtorians that are yet extant, were of more 
undo credit than thoſe that are loſt, we might eaſily bear 
with our loſing ſome old ſtories, if we gained fome authentic hi- 
ſtory by it accompliſhed in all its parts: but even this we are far 
from in the Greek Hiſtory for the Hiſtorians themſelves do either 
confeſs their own ignorance of ancient times, or do moſt palpably 
diſcover it, which was the third and laſt conſideration touching 
the credibility of the Grecian Hiſtory. That moſt grave and ac- 
curate Hiſtorian Thucydides than whom ſcarce ever any Grecian 
diſcovered more an impartial love to the truth in what he wric, 
doth not only confeſs, but argely prove the impoſſibility of an 
f ing the Peloponne- 


exact account to be given o — 

fian War, in the entrance into his Hiſtory: For, faith he, the 
matter preceding that time cannot tow through the hþ of 
time be accurately diſcovered or found out by us. All that he 
could find in the ancient ſtate of Greece was a deal of confu- Wi 
ſion, unquiet ſtations, frequent removals, continual piracies, and Wl 
no ſettled form of Commonwealth. What certain account can 


be then expected of thoſe times, when a moſt judicious Writer, 


even of Athens its ſelf, acknowledgeth fuch a Chaos in their an- 


cient Hiſtory? And Plutarch, a later Author indeed, bur ſcarce 
behind any of them, if we believe Taurus in A. Gellius, for learn- 
ing and prudence, dares not, we ſee, venture any further back 


than the time of Theſeus; for before that time, as he compares it, 
as 


aphers in their Maps, when they 1 as far as they 
can, fill up the empty {pace with ſome unpaſſable Mountains, ot 
frozen Seas, or devouring Sands; ſo thoſe who give an account of 
elder times, are fain to inſert nw © rye, ſome wonderful and 
tragical Stories, which (as he faith) have neither any truth nor cer- 
tainty in them. Thus we fee thoſe who were beſt able to judge 
of the Greek Antiquities, can find no ſure footing to ſtand on in 
chem; and what baſis can we find for our Faith, where they could 
find ſo little for their Knowledge? And thoſe who have been more 
caring gd venturous than theſe perſons mentioned, what a laby- 
ranth have they run themſelves into? how confuſions and con- 
tradictions have they involved themſelves in? unes writing the 
paſlages of other Countries for thoſe of Greece, and at other times ſo 


* o © 


— — _ — . Wal 
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* Tdeſign upon the underſtandings of their Readers, to make ; 

om at Blind-mans-buff in ſearching for the Kings of Gree. - | 3 

But as they are ſo confuſed in their own Hiſtory, ſo they are I 

as ignorant and fabulous when they dare venture over their owh 1% 

threſholds and look abroad into other Countries; we certainly ow 

a great part of the lamentable ignorance of the true original of 

moſt Nations to the pitiful account the Greek Authors have given 

of them; which have had the fortune to be entertained in the 

world with ſo much eftcem and veneration, that it hath been though 
ing enough to be acquainted with the account which they 

ye of Nations. Which I doubt not hath been the reaſon 

4 many fabulous relations, not only of Nations but Perſons and 

fereral Animals never exiſting, have met with fo much entertain- 

ment from the leſs inquiſitive world. The Greek Writers, it is | 

evident, took up things upon truſt as much as an le in the | 3 

world did, being a very weak and inconſiderable Nation at firſt: | . 

and afterwards the knowledg they had was generally borrowed from | I 

other Nations, which the wiſe men only ſuited to the temper of 4 

the Greeks, and fo made it more fabulous than it was before. As AY 

it was certainly the great defect of the Natural Philoſophy of the q 

Greeks, (as it hath been ever ſince in the world) that they were ſo 

ready to form Theories upon ſome Principles or Hypotheſes, which 4 
only received by tradition from others, without fetching their ; 

knowledg from the experiments of Nature; and to theſe they ſuited 

all the phænomena of nature; and what was not ſuitable was re- 

ed as monſttous and anomalous: fo it was in their Hiſtory,wherein 

they had ſome fabulous Hypotheſes they took for granted without 

enquiring into the truth and certainty of them, and to theſe they 

fait whatever light they gained in after - times of the ſtate of fo- 

reign Nations, which hath made Truth and Antiquity wreſtle fo 

much with the corruption which eat into them thro” the pride 

and ignorance of the Greets. Hence they have always ſuited the 

Hiftory of other Nations with the account they give of their own 

and where nothing could ſerve out of their own Hiſtory to give 

an account of the Original of other Nations, they (who were 

never backward at fictions) have made a Founder of them ſuit» _ 4 

able to their own language. The truth is, there is nothing in 1 

the world uſeful or beneficial to mankind, but have made 4 

ſhift to find the Author of it among themſelves. If we enquire 

after the ns of Agriculture, we are told of Ceres and Tr 

mur; if of Paſturage, we are told of an Artadian Pan; if of 

Wine, we preſently hear of a Liber Pater: if of Iron inſtruments, . 

then who but Vulcan if of Muſic, none like to Apollo. If we 

preſs them then with the Hiſtory of other Nations, are as 

well provided here: if we 5 1 an account of Eurepe, Ata, or 

Libya; for the firſt we ate told a fine ſtory of Cadmas's Siſter ; for 

the ſerond of Prometheus's Mother of that name, and for the 

third of a Daughter of Epaphos. If we are 55 ſo cutious as to 

know the original of particular Countries; then ruh muſt find 

its name from a Calf of Herenkes, becauſt we in Greek will ſig- 
ſome ſurh thing, Satdiniz and Africa muſt be from Sarwos 

and After ewo fonsof Hrrtulrs; but yet if theſe will not ſerve, Her- 

ruler (hall not want for children P people the world, for we 5 

3 0 


. 


that Media had its name from Medea, and Spain 


ther than they ſhall be heretical Acephaliſts. 
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"Fo: Calatas, Lydus, ſome other ſons of his, that Ve 
cp" I Lydia, and Galatia ; with the ſame probability 
and. Luſitania 

from Pan and Luſus, two companions of Bacchus. If Perſia want 
2 founder, they have one Perſeus an Argive ready for it; if Syria, 
Babylonia, Arabia want reaſons of their names, the prodigal 
Greeks will give Apollo three ſons, Syrus, Babylon and Arabs, ra- 
his vanity of theirs 

was univerſal, not confined to any place or age, but as any Nation 
or People came into their knowledg, their Gods were not ſo de- 
crepit, but they might father one ſon more upon them, rather 
than any Nation ſhould be filia Populi, and want a father, Only 
the grave Athenians thought ſcorn to have any Father aſſigned 
them; their only ambition was to be accounted Aborigines & ge- 
numi Terre, to be the eldeſt ſons of their teeming mother the Earth, 
and to have been born by the ſame equivocal generation that Mice 
and Frogs are, from the impregnated ſlime of the earth. Are we 
not like to have a wonderful account of ancient times from thoſe 
who could arrogate to themſelves ſo much knowledg from ſuch 
ſlender and thin accounts. of oy Originals of people which they 
gave, and would have the world entertain with the greateſt vene- 
ration upon their naked words? Have we not indeed great rea- 
ſon to hearken to thoſe who did ſo frequently diſcover their affe- 
tion to Fables, and manifeſt their ignorance when ever they ven- 


ture upon the hiſtory of other Nations? 


Ihe truth is, Herodotus himfelf (whom Tully calls the Father of 
Hiſtory, which title he deſcrves at leaſt in regard of antiquity, be- 
ing the eldeſt of the extant Greek Hiſtorians) hath ſtood in need 
of his Compurgators, who. yet have not been able toacquithim of 
fabulouſneſs, but have ſought to make good his credit by recrimi- 
nation, or by a it appear that Herodotus did not believe 
the ſtories he tells, but took them upon truſt himfelf, ſo de- 
livers them to the world. Some impute it to the ingenuity of Hero- 
dotus, that he calls his books of Hiſtory by the name of the Muſes, 
on purpoſe to tell his Readers they muſt not look for meer Hiſtory 
in him, but a mixture of ſuch relations, which tho' not true, might 
yet pleaſe and entertain his Readers. Tho' others think they were 
not ſo inſcribed by himſelf, but the names were given to them by 
the Greeks from the admiration his Hiſtory had among them. 
However this were, this we are certain, that Herodotus was not 
firſt ſuſpected of falſhood in theſe latter ages of the world, but 


even among the Greeks themſelves there have been found ſome 


Strabo l. 15. 


that would undertake to make good that charge againſt him. For 
ſo Suidas tells us of one MAlius 338 who writ a book on 
purpoſe to diſcover the falſhood of Herodotus, Tei F rh rv He 
Are ine. Plutarch his books are well known. Of the ſpight or ma- 
1555 of Herodotus, but the occaſion of that is ſufficiently known 
ewiſe, becauſe Herodotus had given no very. favourable chara- 
Qer of Plutarch's Country. Strabo likewiſe ſeems to accuſe Herodo- 
zus much of nugacity and mixing prodigious fables with his Hiſtory 
but, I confeſs, obſerving the grounds on which Plutarch inſiſts 
nſt Herodotus, I am very prone to think that the ground of 
e great pique in ſome of the Greek Writers againſt Herodotus, 
| I 
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was, that he told too many tales out of School, and had diſco- 
vered too much of the Infancy of Greece, and how much the Gre- 
cians borrowed of the ee ſuperſtitions: Which Plutarch Plutarch. 
expreſly ſpeaks of, that Herodotus was too much led aſide, E Ae, 1 
Hebel hy bebe pl- @ heb. e deu Y E led a. Altho' there 875. 
fore Herodotus may not be much to blame in the things which the 
Grecians moſt charge him with, yet thoſe who favour him moſt can- 
not excuſe his palpable miſtakes in ſome things, and ignorance in | 
others. Joſephus thinks he was deceived by the ＋ * Prieſts Foſeph. c. 
in things relating to the ſtate of their affairs, of which Fof. Sca- {tf 
iger gives many accounts; Either, faith he, rhe perſons who gave 1/ageg.1;, 
him his intelligence were ignorant themſelves ; or elſe, like true .- 
ptians, they were cunning enough, and 1mpoſed upon Herodotus 
ting a ſtranger and unacquainted with their artifices ; or elſe he did 
not underſtand his Interpreter, or was deceived by him; or laſtly, 
Herodotus might have ſo much of a Grecian in him, as to adulte- 
rate the true Hiſtory with ſome fables of his own; wherefore he 
rather adheres to Manetho than Herodotus as to the Egyptian 
Hiſtory: who yet elſewhere (J will not ſay with what conſtancy to 147 a4 
himſelf) vouchſafes him this high Elogium, that he is, Scrinium _ 
originum Græcarum & Barbararum, auctor a dottis nunquam de- iow 
5. 

It cannot be denied but a great deal of very uſeful Hiſtory may xt. 
be fetched out of him; yet who can excuſe his ignorance, when 
he not only denies there is an Ocean compaſling the Land, but 
condemns the Geographers for aſſerting it? Unleſs this might be Hero. l. 2. 
any plea for his ignorance in Geography, that he had ſo many © © 

reat names beſides him guilty of the ſame: Witneſs Ariſtotlès 
Liſpicion that the Indies ſhould be joyned to Europe about the 
Straights, where they feigned Hercules his Pillars to be. And the 
Thereans ignorance where any ſuch place as Libya was, when the 
Oracle bid them plant a Colony there. Would it not haye been 
worth one's while to have heard the great noiſe the Sun uſed to 
make every night when he douſed his head in the Ocean, as none 
of the moſt ignorant Greeks imagined? And to have ſeen the Sun 
about Hercules his Pillars to be a hundred times bigger than he 
r to them, as they commonly fanſied. Was not Alexan- 

, think we, well tutored in his Coſmography by his Maſter 
Ariſtotle, when he writ word to his Mother, he had found out ris. 
the head of Nilus in the Eaſt Indies? as Arrian relates the ſtory. Hf Alex: 
No wonder then his Souldiers ſhould miſtake the mountain Paro- © © 
fangs in the Indies for Caucaſus near Colchis, when even their 

earned men thought Co/chis the utmoſt boundary of the world 
on that fide, as Hercules his Pillars on this. What a lamentable 
account then were they able to give of the moſt ancient times, 
who were ſo ignorant of the ſtate of the world in their own time, 
when Learning was in its hight in Greece, and frequent diſcoveries 
daily made of the world, by the wars which were made abroad ? 
Eratoſthenes confeſſeth the Grecians were ignorant of N part 
of Aſia and the Northern parts of Europe before Alexander's 
expedition; and Strabo confeſſeth as much of the Weſtern parts 5 
of Europe till the Roman expeditions thither. Palus Mæotis and 
Colchis, faith he, were not fully known till the time of Mithri- 


dates 
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r Hyrcania, Bactriana, and Scythia, till the Parthian Wars. 
. mentions ſome who thought the Arabian Sea to be 
only a Lake. And it further argues their ignorance in (Seography, 
that the later Geographers always correct the errors of the elder, 
as Ptolemee doth Marinus, Eratoſthenes thoſe before him, Hippar. 
chus Eratoſthenes, and Strabo not only both them, but Eudoxus, 
Ephorus, Dicearchus, Polybius, Poſidonius, and almoſt all that 
had writ before him. I inſiſt on theſe things, not that I would 
deſtroy the an of any Humane hiſtory, where the Authors 
are guilty of any miſtakes (for that were to take away the credit 
of all Humane Hiſtory) but to ſhew how inſufficient thoſe Hiſto- 
rians are to give us a certain account of the original of Nations, 
who: were ſo unacquainted with the ſtate of thoſe N ations which 
they pretend to give an account of. For where there is wanting 
Divine Revelation ( which was not pretended by any Greek Hiſto- 
rians; and if it had, had been caſily refuted) there mult be ſuppoſed 
a full and exact knowledg of all things pertaining to that which 
they pretend to give an account of; and if they diſcover apparent 
defect and aer (which hath been largely manifeſted as to 
them, in the precedent diſcourſe) we have ground to deny the 
credibility of thoſe Hiſtories upon the account of ſuch defect and 
inſufficiency. So much then will abundantly ſuffice for the making 
good the firſt argument againſt the credibility of Profane Hiſtories, 
as to the account which they give of Ancient times, different from 
the Word of Gop. | 


' C H A P. V. 
The general uncertainty of Heathen Chronology. 


I. The want of credibility in Heathen Hiſtory further proved from 
the uncertainty and confuſion in their accounts of Ancient 
times. That diſcovered by the uncertain form of their Tears. 
II. An enquiry into the different forms of the Aigyptian Tears; 
the firit of thirty Days, III. The ſecond of four Months; of 

| both Inſtances given in the Agyptian hiſtory. IV. Of the Chal- 
dean accounts, and the firfi Dynaſties mentioned hy Bero- 
fas, how they may be reduced to probability. V. of the . 
gyprian Dynaſties of Manetho. Reaſons of accounting them 
% becauſe not atteſted by any credible authority, and re- 
Jetted by the beſt Hiſtorians. VI. The opinion of Scaliger and 
Voſſius, concerning their being contemporary , * propounded, 
VII. and rejetted with reaſons again it. VII. Of the an- 
cient diviſion of Agypt into Nomi or Provinces, and the 


number of them, again i Voſſius and Kircher. 
He next thing to manifeſt how little there is of credibility 


1 in the account of ancient times, reported by the hiſtories of 
then Nations, is, the uncertainty, confuſion ànd ambiguity in 
the 
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che account they give of thoſe times. If we ſuppoſe them not 
defective as to their records, if yet we find the aceount given ſo 
perplexed, ambiguous and confuſed, that we can find no certain- 

of the meaning of it, we have very little reaſon to entertain 
it with any certain aſſent unto it. Now this will be made evi- 
dent by theſe things. 1. The uncertainty of their Chronology, 
whereon their whole account depends. 2. The multitude of Im- 
poſtures taken from ancient hiſtories. 3. The uncertain . 
of thoſe Characters wherein their ancient hiſtories were preſerved. 
I begin with the great uncertainty of the heathen Chronology, 
which will be manifeſted by two things: Firſt, the uncertain form 
of their years: Secondly, the want of certainty of their aÞg=iy- 
«9, or certain fixed  Epocha's from which to derive their account 
of ancient times. Firſt, the uncertain form of their years; this of 
it ſelf is ſufficient to deſtroy the credibility of their accounts of anti- 
quity, if it be manifeſted that they had different forms of years 
in ule among them; and it be uncertain to which to refer, their 
accounts they give; for if years be ſometimes lunar, ſometimes ſo- 
lar, and ſometimes but of thirty days, ſometimes of four months, 
ſometimes of three hundred and ſixty days, ſometimes three hundred 
ſixty five, ſometimes four times three hundred ſixty five in their te- 


traeteris, ſometimes eight times in their octacteris, ſometimes more, 


what certainty can we poſſibly have which of them to fix their ac- 
counts to? Eſpecially when they only give them in general, and never 


tell us which of them they mean, which may make it ſhrewdly ſuſpici- 


ous, that their intent is only to impoſe on our underſtandings, and not 
to deal fairly and truly with us. We ſhall therefore ſo much explain 


the different form of their years, as thereby to ſhew what uncertainties 
we are left to by them: Where we meddle not with their Tropical and 


Aſtronomical years, but chiefly thoſe which were in civil uſe among 


n 


the ſeveral Nations we ſpeak to. A year is nothing elſe but a Syſtem 
of days, and is therefore — 8 of as great variety, as days are in be- 


ing joyned together; but uſually there were ſome other leſſer Syſtems 


of days than thoſe which are called years, out of which the other doth 


reſult. Such is the , or the week, which, as Foſeph Sca- 
liger faith, was res omnibus Orientis populis ab ultima uſque anti- 
quitate uſitata, a thing in continual uſe among the Eaſtern Nations, 


tho? it be but of late reception into the parts of Europe, and no 


elder than Chriſtianity among them. Among the Romans was 
uſed an , which was for the ſake of the N 

every ninth day. The Mexicans, as Scaliger tells us, reckon a 
by a eue. a Syſtem of thirteen days. Next to theſe were 


their Months; which were either Lunar or Solar. The Lunar 


were either from the Moon's return to the ſame point of the 
Zodiac again, called . aw, which was leſs than twent 

cight days; but this was of no uſe in civil computations; or elſe 
from one conjunction of the Moon with the Sun to another, which 
was called cw40- ai; or elſe from the firſt phaſis of the Moon, the 
ſecond day after its coitus, called pd and Wiegel mains; ſome, as 


the Grecians, reckoned their Lunar Months from the coitus, as 


Scaliger proves out of Vitruvius; others from the phaſis, as ſome 
Eaſtern Nations did; as the Fews began their obſcryation of the 
New Moons from the firſt h or appearance of her after the 

G coitus. 


umdinæ; . 


Scaliger 
de Emend. 
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ee Sar Months were either natural, ſuch as were de- 

= 2 1 paſſage from one ſign of the Zodiac to an- 
other; or civil, whereby the Months were equally divided into 
30 days apiece, as in the Grecian and c/Egyprian year. 

Having thus far ſeen of what the year conſiſts, we now pro- 
ceed to ſhew that the ancient N ations did not obſerve one con- 
ſtant certain form of year among them, but had ſeveral in uſe, 
to which their accounts may be referred. And becauſe the c. 

ptians are ſuppoſed to have been beſt skilled as to the form of 

year, according to that of Macrobius, Anni certus modus apud 
ſolos ſemper « Aigyptios fuit: We ſhall 1 demonſtrate the 
variety of years in uſe among them: By which we ſhall fee what 
cat uncertainty there 1s 1n their accounts of their Dynaſties. For 
rſt it is evident that the time of 30 days was among the ancient 
-"j 75 accounted a year, for which we have the teſtimony 
of Plutarch in Numa. a ld & fx is 5 ch, a. ard. The 

e Agyptians had ar ff a year conſiſting of one month, and after of 
four : Varro in Lactantius gives an account of the great Age of 
ſome men in ancient times, who are ſuppoſed to have lived a 
1000 years; Ait enim apud </£gyptios pro annis menſes haberi, ut 


de Origin. non Solts 12 „ena circuitus faciat annum, ſed Luna que orbem il. 
1 5 ta lum fagntferum 2 ſpacio tHuſtrat. It is then evident that this 


year of thirty days was in uſe among the c/Zgyprians ; the only 
{cruple is whether 1t was uſed in their ſacred accounts or no; and 
that it was, we have a pregnant teſtimony in Plutarch in the fore- 
cited place; ſpeaking of the Ai ptians great pretenſe to anti- 
quity, he gives this account of it; ee «wizary ind, in) bd gung. 0. 
ques, & un 0 Ths ds dle $701 de Le. T hey reckon an infinite num- 
ber f years in their accounts, becauſe they reckon their months in- 
ftead of years. 
According to this computation, it wall be no difficult matter 
to reduce the vaſt accounts of the «/Zgyprian antiquity to ſome 
roportion, and to reconcile their exorbitant Dynaſties with fo- 
be ty and truth, eſpecially as to the account given of them by 
Diodorus Siculus ; for fo Diodorus gives in their accounts, that the 
Gods and Hero's * ge in c/Zgypt for the ſpace of near 18000 
years, and the laſt of them was Urus the ſon of 14s: From the 
reign of Men in Apt he reckons about 9500 years to the 
time (if we admit of Jacob. Cappellus his correction of e for 
v in Diodorus) of his entrance into cAgypt, which was 
in the 180 Olympiad. Now as the aforeſaid learned Author ob- 
. lerves, Diodorus came into «Aigypt, A.M. 3940. V. C. 694. the 
mortal Men then had reigned iine_/Zgypt 9500 years, which taking 
it for theſe Lunar years of 30 days, makes of Julian years 780. 
the Hero's and Gods 18000 months, that is of Julian years 1478; 
from theſe two ſumms together are gathered 2258 years, which 
being deducted from the year of the world 3940, falls in the 
year of the world 1682 about which time Miſraim, who was the 
1 hiſtorical Oſris of ©Zgype (ſo called by a light variation of 
his former night be well ſuppoſed to be born; for that was 
in the year of Noah 630; and ſo Orus might be born, who was 
che ſon of Offs, about the year of the world 1778. Between 
whoſe tune and Alexander the great his Conquelt of Ag 
the 
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* tians as the ſame Diodorus tells us, reckon little leſs 
2 years: Now acccording to this computation of 30 
days for a year, We may reconcile this to truth too; for from 1778 
to 3667 of the world, which falls upon the 417 year of Nabonaſſar, 
chere is an interval of 1889 years, which makes of theſe Lunar 
years of zo days, faith Cappellus, 22996 and 15 days, which comes 
very near, if not altogether, up to the «Egyptian Computation: 
So when the «_Agyptians, according to Diodorus, make no leſs than 
10000 years diſtance between their Hercules and Hercules Beo- 
/ins, the ſon of Alcmena, it muſt be underſtood of theſe Lunar 
rs; for granting what the c_Zgyprians ſay, that Hercules Beo- 
7ius lived but one generation before the Trojan war, and ſo his 
time to fall out about 2783, reckoning now backward from thence, 
and deducting from that year of the world 10000 months of 30 
days, or Julian years 831, and 130 days, the time of the -- 
ptian Hercules will fall about the firſt year of the world, 1962, about 
which time we may well ſuppoſe him to live or die. And accord- 
ing to fhis computation we are to underſtand what the « /Zgypri- 
ans told Herodotus, that from their firſt King or Prieſt of Vulcan, 
till the time of Serhos (in whoſe time Sennacherib attempted the 
conqueſt of At) there had been paſſed 341 Generations, 
and as many Kings and High-Prieſts, and 11340 years, rec- 
koning three Generations to make up a Century. But now, 
if we underſtand this ay computation according to 
this form of years, we may ſuſpect the «,Zgyptians of an in- 
tention to deceive Herodotus and the credulous Greeks, but yet 
not impeach them of direct falſhood, it being thus recon- 
cilable to truth. For according to this account 100 years 
makes 3000 days, and a generation 1000; ſo many days the 
Kings or Prieſts of Vulcan may be allowed to reign; ſo 340 ge- 
nerations of 1000 days apiece, make up $40000 days, to which, 
if we add the 200 days which Sethos had now reigned upon Sen- 
nacherib's invaſion, we have 340200 days, which makes up of theſe 
years of zo days apiece 11340, which is the number aſſign'd by Hero- 
dotus. Facobus N thinks the Epocha from hence theſe years cappell, 
are to be reckoned, is from A. M. 23 50, when . began to reign 9 — 
in Agypt, from whence if we number theſe 340200 days, or „ 58. 
11340 monthly years, which makes up of Julian years 931, and 
152 days, the number falls A. M. 3282; about which time in pro- 
bability Sennacherib invaded Agypt Thus we ſee by making 
uſc of thoſe Lunar years, that it is poſſible to reconcile ſome of 
the «/Z:gyptian extravagant accounts to ſome probability and con- 
ſiſtency with truth; but however we ow very little thanks to the 
Egyptians for it, who deliver theſe. things in groſs, withouttell- 
ing us which years they mean, and thereby evidence their intent 
to deceive all who have ſo little wit as to be deceived by them. 
The next kind and form of the c Agyptian year, was that which 1m, 


fore-cited place, and by Diodorus, who gives an account of this Sol. Pol- 

kind of year among the e Agyptians. Solinus ſeems to mention . 

this as t ic only year in requeſt among the c_/Zgyptians : and fo — 4 de 

d. Auguſt in, perhibentur Ægyptii Aer tam bre ves annos habuiſſe 1. 11. c.1c 
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apiece, make up of Julian years 154% which 


auaternis menſibus finirentur. This renders then the c A giptian 
— yet more — and only leaves us to gueſs with the 
greateſt probability of reaſon, what form of ycar was meant by 
them in their computations. So when Diodorus ſpeaks ſo much 
in favor of the o een Kings and Laws, and produceth 
this from the e Aigyptian Prieſts, as the beſt evidence of the cx. 
cellent temper of their Government, that they had Kin their 
own Nation for the ſpace of 4700 years, till the time of Cambyſcs 
his inroad into «Egypt, which was in the third year of the 63 
Olympiad. Now be ides the apparent contradiction of theſe ac- 
counts to the other already explained, if we take them in groſs, 
as the A gptiant give them, it is evident this can be no other. 
wiſe true, than by ta ng — accounts in — pricwn 5 years ; 
zoned by us. For the oo years, taking them for 120 days 
1 tg 2 deducted how 
year of the world 3475, which was the time when Cambyſes 
invaded e/Zeypt, the remainder is A. M. 1931, about which time 
we may fix the death of Orus, from whom their proper Kings 
commenced. And of theſe years, Vaſſius tells us, we are to under- 
ſtand what they report of the long lives of their ancient — when 
attribute to each of them the ſpace of 300 years: as when they 
attribute a 1000, and more to their eldeſt Kings, we are to under- 
ſtand them of ſimple Lunar years of 30 days, by which theſe Gigantic 
meaſures of the term of their lives, may without the help of Fro. 
cruſtes be cut ſhort according to the proportion of Men's ord; 
age in thoſe eldeſt times. So when Diodorus reckons from the 


death of Proteus to his own time A. M. 3940, 3400 years, it muſt 


be underſtood of theſe years of four equal months; for ſo thoſe 
3400 years make up of Julian years 1117, which being deduced 


from. 3940, the remainder is 2823, about which year of the world 


| the firſt to Azfuthrus, i. e. from Adam to Noah, ten Generations; 


Prateus may be ſuppoſed to live, which was about the time of the 
Judges in Iſrael. | 12 e 

Neither was this only the © #gyptians way, but in probability 
the ancient Chaldæans obſerved the ſame, which may be a ground 
likewiſe of thoſe unmeaſurable accounts —_— them in their firſt 
Dynaſties, as is evident in the Fragments of Abydenus and Apollo- 
dorus out of Beroſus, where the times of their firſt Kings are rec- 
koned not by years, but en x4 and £m; now according to 
them every Z@- contained 3600 years, Nag 600, Zim 60. N OW 
ho can imagine that Alorus and the ten Kings from him to X:/a- 


#brus ſhould reign 120 Sari as their computation is, which reckon- 


ing for every Saros 3600 years, makes up 432000 years? A very fair 
ſum for the Chaudæan Dynaſties before the time of Aiſurhrus, by 
whom in probability Noah was by them underſtood. There have 
been only two ways thought on of dealing with theſe computa- 
tions; either rejecting them as wholly fabulous, and founded on 
no evidence or records of Hiſtory, as we have ſeen already; on! 
_ might retain (being ſo near the place of the ſettlement of N 
his poſterity after the floud) the memory not only of the 
floud (of which it is evident they had ſeveral remainders preſer- 
ved in their Fraditions) but likewiſe of the ages of men preced- 
ing the floud, wherein they were right, reckoning from Alorus 


but 
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Tur as to the names of thoſe ten perſons; and the times they lived 
1 vein wholly ignorant thro' "ihe unfaithfulneſs of ration | 
chey too their liberty not only of coyning names, but of ſetti 
what age to them they pleaſed themſelves. And to this purpoſe 
Scaliger obſerves that ſome of their firſt Kings are reckoned. be- cal. Nori 
fore the loud, which faith he, is denied by Georgius Syncellus * 
without any ſhew of reaſon. Thus far then we may admit of the 
Chaldæan Dynaſties as to ſome part of the Tradition, but rejecting 
their names and computations as fabulous. The other way of ex- 
plainin theſe Dynaſties, is by the ſeveral ways of computation a- 
mong them: For the learned Monks, Panodorus and Anianus, un- 
derſtand thoſe vaſt ſums, not of years, but days, and ſo make a 
Saros to contain 120 months of 3o days apiece, which faith Scaliger, 
make ten Chaldee years, and a Nirus 20 equal months, and a Jo- 
ſos two: according to which computation the roo Sari make but 
1200 years. But this computation of theirs is rejected by Georgius 
Syncellus, becauſe he ſuppoſeth Euſebius ſo well verſed in theſe 
things, that he would never have ſet them down for years, if rhe 
Chaldeans had not underſtood them fo, and therefore he would 
not trouble himſelf in reducing Fables to true Hiſtory, as he ex- 

reſſeth it, whoſe words are at large produced by Sraliger in the 
— place. And it will appear more neceſſary to reject thoſe 
Chaldæamn Computations, if we take the ſums of their years in the 
ſenſe which Kalmaſtus gives of them in the Preface to his Book, 
De annis Climatiericis (from whom Pyrerius the Author of the 
Preadamites hath borrowed moſt of his Arguments as to theſe 
things.) According to him then, * z4;&- contained no leſs than 
6000 years, as the Toman among the Perſians contained 10000 : 
but becauſe that learned man hath only given us his reperi Scri- 
prum, without any certain foundation for fo large an account of 
thoſe ſumms, we ſhall take them in as fayourable a ſenſe as we can. 
In order to which a very learned man of our own hath found a 
third interpretation of the 242%, in the Chaldet accounts, from a 
correction of Suidas by the MS. in the Vatican Library, according D. Pago 
to which he thus reads the words, oi & n aeg abel, dM Hen af} on the 
Th Xa Viper, eimg 6 ogg; ware! wires LUA u,⁴1 cu, oloi gi in rieulbl © wing t: ek 
And fo the ſenſe, faith he, is clear; 2d(&- arcording to the Chaldee 
account comprehends 222 months, whith come to eighteen years and 
fir months; therefore 120 2. make 2220 years, and therefore (he 

adds) for gers. I read, leaving out the laft 6, .. Now according to 
this ſenſe of 120 Sari to comprehend the ſumm of 2220 years, it 
will be no difficult matter to reduce the fragment of Beroſus con- 
cerning the ten Kings before the 3 120 Sari, to ſome 
degree of probability: As to which I ſhalf only ſuppoſe theſe two 
things. Firſt, that the ancient Chaldzans had preſerved among 
them ſome Tradition of the number of the chief perſons before the 
flood; for we find them exactly agreeing with the Scriptures as to the 
number, tho differing as to the names of them, which may be ſcen 
in the Fragments of Africanus, preſerved in Euſebius his Greek Chro- zu/e.y.g. 
nca. Secondly, that Beroſus from whom Apollodorus and Alexander 
Polyhiſtor deliver theſe computations, might, as to the account of 
the times of thoſe perſons, follow the tranſlation of the Sepruagint. 
For I have already made it evident that Beroſus did not * — 
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orderly Dynaſties of Manetho to ſome probable account; bur I 


his Hiſtory till after the Septuagint was abroad; now according to 
the computation of the Sepruagim? of the ages before the floud, 
theſe 120 Sari of the ten Kings will not much diſagree from it. 
For theſe make 2220 years of theſe ten perſons, and the Septua- 
gint in all make 22423 fo that if inſtead of a in Sudas, we only 
read it &w8, we have the exact computation of the Sepruagint in 
theſe 120 Sari; but of this let the learned judge. 

We now come to the A nptian Dynaſties of Manetho, as to 
which I doubt we muſt be fain to take the {ame courſe that Euſe- 
hius did with the Chaldæan, wn aν N yuids 15 dne, not to 
trouble our ſelves overmuch in ſeeking to reconcile fables to truth. 
Great pains is taken by ſome very learned men to reduce the dif- 


muſt confeſs upon an impartial Examination of them, that I think 
they have ſtriven, if not to make an cHthiopian white, yet an 
c Aigyptian to ſpeak truth concerning his own Country, which are 
almoſt of an equal impoſſibility. Zoſeph Scaliger who firſt in this 
latter age of the world produced them into the light, out of Ge- 
orgius F ncellus, hath a more favourable opinion of them, than of 
the ptian Hiſtory of Herodotus, Diodorus and others, but 
upon s, 4 account I cannot imagine. Is it becauſe tour Dyna- 
ſties, according to his own computation, exceed the Creation of 
the world according to the true account? for which he is fain to 
make uſe of his _ rolepticum and Julian period, which 
reacheth 764 years beyond the. age of the world, and was invented 
by him from the multiplication of the great Oele into the Indi. 
How. i. e. of 532 into 15. Or is it becauſe forſooth Manetho hath 
digeſted all into better order, and reckoned up the ſeveral Dina- 1 
ſties which lay confuſed in other Authors? but this only ſhews al 
him a more cunning impoſtor who ſaw the former accounts given 
by others would not ſerve the turn, and therefore pretends to Mi 

more exactneſs and diligence, that he might more eaſily deceive 

his Readers. But ſetting aſide thoſe things which have been ſaid = 

already concerning Manetho, I have theſe things which make me | b 
reject his Dynaſties as fabulous: Hirſt, the vaſt difference between 7 

Manetho his accounts and all others who have written the A.- 
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ptian 7 75 in the order and names of Dynaſties. Where do 


we ever read of the ſeveral Dynaſtics of the Thinites, Memphites, 
Soites, Dioſpolitans and many others, but in himſelf? It is very 


_ ſtrange that neither Herodotus, nor Erato/thenes, nor Diodorus, 


us, and comprehended the Hiſtory of c,Zgypt in three books. 


* Foſeph. c. 
App. |. 1. 


who ave all written a ſucceſſion of the gyptian Kings, ſhould 8 
neither by their own induſtry, nor by all the intereſt they had in 

Egypt, get any knowledg of theſe methodically digeſted Dyna- 
ſties. Beſides, had there been any hiſtorical certainty in theſe Dy- 
naſties of Manetho, whence comes it to paſs that they thould be ſo 
ſilently paſſed over by thoſe who were « Aigyptian Prieſts them- 
ſelves, and undertook to write the Hiſtory of egypt? Such 
were Cheremon, who was an legende; 4 ſacred Scribe; and Pto- 
lemeus Mendeſius who was an A gyptian Prieſt, as Euſebius tells 
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Now had this Hiſtory been ſo authentical as is pretended, hence 
come ſo many and great contradictions between them? inſomuch 


that * Zoſephus ſaith, If that which they report were true it were im- 
poſſible 
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pol hey ſhould ſo much differ ; but they labour in the invention 
p er, 1 — agreeably to the truth nor to one another. 
95 that it is next to a miracle almoſt to ſee how prodigiouſly fond 
of theſe Dynaſties Kircher is, and what pains he hath taken to no 
purpoſe about them ſcio mmiros eſſe, faith he, qui hujuſmods Dy- 
naſtias meras nugas c commenta put ant very true; but why is not 
he of the ſame mind too? he confeſſeth himſelf to have been ſo 
once; but ſince he hath converſed more with the Oriental tradi- 
tions, he hath found them not to be ſo fabulous as many make 
them. It ſeems then the Baſis of the © /Zgyprian Dynaſties as well 
before the floud as after, muſt lie in this Oriental Tradition; a 
thing, which ſome, to ſhew their great skill in thoſe Eaftern Lan- 

ages, are grown very fond of. But as far as I can yet ſee, oP 


{ail to Ophir, not for Gold, but Peacocks ; and the next Le 
the world hath ſhould be called Legenda Orientalis. For can any 
thing be more irrational, abſurd and fabulous, than thoſe Arabzr 
Traditions which that Author ſcrapes as much for, as © #/op's 
Cock did on the dunghil? but there is no jewel to be found among 
them; Unleſs we ſhould take thoſe fifreen hard names of men for 
ſuch which by the Arabic Writers are faid to have ſucceeded each 
other in Agypt before the floud, vis. Nacraus, Nathras, Meſ- 
ram, Henoah, Arjak, Haſilim, 5 Tatraſan, Sarkak, Schaluk, Su- 
ruth, (who they ſay built the Pyramids) Hugith, Manaus, Aphras, 


Malinus, Abn Ama Pharaun, in whoſe time they ſay the floud 


came. But ſhould we be ſo little befriended by reaſon as to grant 
all chis, what advantage will this be to Manetho, who ſpeaks 
not of Kings, but whole Dynaſties? fo that it ſtill appears theſe 
Dynaſties are fabulous, not being atteſted by any credible wit- 
neſſes. Serondly, All thoſe who profeſs to follow Manet ho, differ 


Kirchey: 
Oed. Agyp. 
To. 1. Hunt. 
1. c. 9. 


ſtrangely from one another, as 5 Africanus, Enſebins, Ge- 


orge the Sincellus of the Patriarch Taraſius : and Scaliger, who hath 
x 4 ſo much pains in digeſting of them, yet he 1s condemned 
by others ſince; and I/aac Voſſius gives a particular caution to his 
Reader, In his Dynaſtits compingendis nequaquam eſſe ſequendum 
ordinem & calculum Scaligeri. hat ſhould be the reaſon of this 
diverſity, but that they thought them not ſo authentic, but th 
might cut off, alter and tranſpoſe, as they ſaw occaſton? which is 
moſt plain and evident in E uf ius, who makes no difficulty of cutting 
off one whole Dynaſty, and dividing another into two, only to re- 
concile the diſtance between Thuoris, the Ægyptian King, and 
Teutamus, the Aſſyrian Emperor, and the deſtruction of Tray; and 
therefore leaves out four Aſſyrian Kings, and a whole Dynaſty of 
the Ægyptians, to make a Huchroniſin between thoſe three. | 
But yet there hath been ſomething very faitly offered to the 
world, to clear the truth, if not Manet ho, in order to his Dyna- 
ſtics, vi. that the ſubtle Egyptian, to inhance the antiquity of 
his own Fanny: Of take 1mplicite' years for ſolid, and place 
thoſe in a ſucceſſion which were contemporary one with another; 
This indeed is a very compendious way to advance a'great fum of 
years with a very little charge: Wherein he hath done, ſaith Cap- 
Pellus, as if a Spaniard in the Indies ſhould glory of the antiquity 
of the Dynaſties of Spain, and ſhould attribute to the Earls of Bar- 


celona 337 years, to the Kings of Arragon 498, to the _ 
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of Portugal 418, to the Kings of Leon 545, of Caſtile 8oo years, 
-and yet all theſe Dynaſties riſe from the year of our Lord 717, 
when the Saracens firſt entred Spain. There are very few Nations, 
but will go near to vie antiquity with the e e if the 
may thus be allowed to reckon ſucceſlively all thoſe petty Royal. 
ties which anciently were 1n moſt N ations; as might be particu- 
larly inſtanced in moſt great Empires, that they gradually riſe from 
the ſubduing and incorporating of thoſe 7 Royalties into 
which the . Nations were cantonize before. And there 
ſeems to be very ſtrong ground of 1 mu that ſome ſuch thing 
was deſigned by Manet ho, from the 32 Dynaſty which is of the Dio- 
politan Thebans ; for this Dynaſty is laid to begin from the tenth year 
of the 15* Dynaſty of the Phenician Paſtors in the time of Saztes: 
now, which 1s moſt obſervable, he that begins this Dynaſty, is of 
the very ſame name with him who begins the very firſt Dynaſty 
of Manet ho, who is Menes, and ſo likewiſe his fon Athothis is 
the fame in both: Which hath made my think, becauſe Menes 
is reckoned firſt, not only in both theſe, but in Diodorus, Erato- 
ſthenes and others, that this Menes was he who firſt began the 
Kingdom of e/Zgypt, after whoſe time it was divided into ſeveral 
Sealig. can. Dynaſties. Which makes Scaliger ſay, Ila vetuſtiſſima regna fue- 
Iſag.l. 3. runt inſtar latrociniorum ; ubi vis, non lex aut ſucceſſio aut ſuffragia 
populi reges in ſolio regni collocabant. This opinion of the co- 
Ger. Vof. exiſtence of theſe Dynaſties is much embraced by Yofjius both Fa- 
% ther and Son, and by the Father made uſe of to Jultity Scaliger 


. Ve. d from calumniators, who made as tho' Scaliger did in effect over- 
rt. mund. 


E, 10. 


throw the 1 of the Scriptures by mentioning with ſome 
applauſe the Dynaſties of Manet ho. 


VII. ut to this opinion, how plauſible ſoever it ſeems, J offer theſe 


exceptions. Pi As to that Menes who is ſuppoſed to be the 


firſt Founder of the Ægyptian Kingdom, after whoſe death it is 
ſuppoſed that c Agypt was divided into all theſe Dynaſties; I de- 
mand who this Menes. was; was he the ſame with him whom 
the Scripture calls Miſtaim, who was the firſt Planter of Egypt? 
this 1s not probable, for in all probability His name muſt be ſought 
among the Gods, and not the Mortals that reigned. It we ſup- 
poſe him to be any other after him, it will be hard giving an ac- 
count how he came to have the whole power of c#gypt in his 
hands, and ſoon after him it ſhould be divided. For Kingdoms 
are oft-times made up of thoſe petty Royalties before; but it will 
be very hard finding inſtances of one perſon's enjoying the whole 
power, and ſo many Dynaſties to ariſe after his Seeeſe, and to 
continue coexiſtent in peace and full power ſo long as theſe ſcve- 
ral Dynaſties are ſuppoſed to do. Beſides, is it not very ſtrange, 


that no Hiſtorian ſhould mention ſuch a former diſtribution of ſe- 


veral Principalities ſo anciently in Apt? But that which to 
me qt overthrows the coexiſtence of theſe Dynaſties in A. 
&)þ1 18, by comparing with them what we find in Scripture of 
greateſt antiquity concerning the Kingdom of c Egypt ; which 1 
cannot but wonder that none. of hof learned men ſhould take 
notice of When the Ægyptian Kingdom was firſt founded, tis 
not here a place to enquire; but it is evident that, in Abraham's 
time, there was a Pharaoh, King of gt (whom * 

| Uſher 
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Ufer thinks to have been Apophis) not Abimeloch the firſt King Cen. 13. 
4 as Conſtantinus Manaſſes reports in his Annals ( by 
1 ridiculous miſtake of the King of Gerar for the King of Ægypt.) 
This Pharaoh was then certain uly King of all the Land of Agypt, 
which {till in Scripture 1s. called the Land of Miſrammi from the 
ſirſt Planter of it: and this was of very great antiquity ; and there- 
fore Funccius (tho' improbably) thinks this Pharaoh to have been 
Oſiris, and River thinks Miſtaim might have been alive till that 
time; here then we find no Dynaſties coexiſting, but one Kin 
dom under one King. If we deſcend ſomewhat lower, to the 
times of Jacob and Foſeph, the evidence is ſo undoubted of c #- 


eypt's being an entire Kingdom under one King, that he may have 

juſt cauſe to ſuſpect the eyes either of his body or his mind that 

diſtruſts it. For what more evident, than that Pharaoh who pre- 

ferred Joſeph, was King of all the Land of AÆgypt? Mere not 

the ſeven years of famine over all the land of Ægypt? Gen. 41: 55. 

Was not Joſeph ſet by Pharaoh over all the land 0 \ EB) t? Gen. 

41.41, 43,4) And did not Joſeph go over all the of Agypt 

to gather corn? Gen. 41.46. Nay did he not buy all the land fl -. 

t for Pharaoh? Gen. 47. 20. Can there poſſibly be 2 an 

faler evidences of an entire Kingdom, than theſe are, that + 4 

gypt was ſuch then? Afterwards we read of one King after ano- 

ther in «Egypt for the ſpace of nigh two hundred years, yori 

the children of Hrael's ſlavery in «Egypt ; and was not he, thi 

we, King over all egypt, in whoſe time the children of Iſrael 

went out thence? And in all the following Hiſtory of Scripture, 

is there not mention made of Apt ſtill as an entire Kingdom, 

and of one King over it? Where then is there any 2 for theſe 

contemporary Dynaſties in Apt? No where that I know of, 

but in the fancies of ſome learned men. | = 
Indeed there is one place that ſeems to give ſome countenance vn. 

to this opinion; but it is in far later times than the firſt Dynaſties 

of Manetho are ſuppos'd to be in, which 1s in 1/az. 19. 2. Where 

Gop faith, He would ſet the Agyptians againſt the Ægyptians, 

and they ſhall fight every one againſt his brother, city againſt city, 

and kingdom againſt kingdom. W here it ſeems that there were ſeye- 

ral Kingdoms then exiſtent among the c./Zgyprians ; but the Se- 

ptuagint very well renders it ry a a Now ws among the 

Egyptians, as Epiphanius and others tell us, notes rw i «iaws 

aud ih. che-, the precintts of every great City, ſuch as our Coun- 

ties are, and therefore Pliny renders »## by præfecturæ; theſe 

were the ſeveral Provinces of c/Zgypr, of which there were thirty 

ſix in c Aigypt, ten in Thebais, ten in Delta, the other ſixteen in 

the midland parts; ſo that by kingdom againſt kingdom, no more 

is meant than one Province being ſet againſt another. 1/aac Voſ- 

fucs thinks the number of the ancient Nomi was twelve, and that 

oyer every of theſe was a peculiar King; and that this number may 

be 2 from the Dynaſties of Manerbs, ſetting aſide the Dy- 

naſties of the Perſians, «Ethiopians, and Phenitians : viz. the 

Thinites, Memphites, Elephantines, H. eracleopolitans , Dioſpolitan 

Thebans, the leſſer Dioſpolitans; Xoites, Tanites, Bubaſtites, Saites, 

Mendefians, and Sebennytes : and ſo that Egypt was anciently a 

Dodecarchy, as England in the * time was a Heptarchy. But 
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| 2 N r Ray TR ently no ſuch Dogecar. 
1 | dy appears, there could be anciently no ſuch Dodecar. 
= 45 u IR it is likewiſe evident that this diſtribution of 
1 | c ure into Nomi is a later thing, and by moſt Writers is attri- 
1 | vid. Boch. bu to Seſoofts Or Seſoftris, whom Foſephus ſuppoſed to be Seſack 
z1 Sr. King of C Agypts contemporary with Rehoboam. Indeed if we 
il e, believe Cela uu the Arabic Hiſtorian cited by Kircher, the moſt 


oedip. K. ancient diſtribution of Meypt was into four parts. Miſraim held 
She. To. 1. Gb at to himſelf, and — 4 his Son Copt another, E ſinum a third, 
> and Arrib a fourth part; which diviſion the ſame Author affirms 
to have continued till the time of Zoſeph, who made a new diſtri- 
bution of the whole Land: After him Sefoftris divided. the whole 
into thirty ſeveral Nomi; ſo Kircher will needs have it, that of 
the three ſeveral parts of « Aigypr, each might have for ſome my. 
ſtical ſignification its ten Nomi, of which every one had its di- 
ſtinct and peculiar God it worſhip'd, and a particular Palace in 
the Labyrinth, and a peculiar Sanhedrin or Court of Juſtice belong. 
ing to it. But it evidently appears by that vain- glorious Oedipus, 
that it is a far eaſier matter to make new Myſteries, than to interpret 
old ones, which as it might be eaſily diſcovered in the main foundati- 
ons whereon that ſtructure ſtands, ſo we have ſome evidence of it in 3 
our firſt entrance into it, in this part of the Chorography of eZ gyp;, 
For from whence had he this exact diviſion of c Apt into thirty 
Nomi, ten of which belonged to the upper At, or Thebais, 
ten to Delta, or the lower c/#gypt, and the ten remaining to the 
ew 9". midland Country? Hath he this from Prolemee, whoſe Scheme WM 
aof the ſeycral Nomi he publiſheth? No, Prolemee and Pliny by WM 
his own confeſſion afterwards add many other to theſe, as On- 
Fe Phanturites, Tanites, Phatnites, Neut, Heptanomos, &c. 

Jath he it from Srrabo, whoſe authority he cites for it? No ſuch 
Swab, 13, matter. For Strabo faith expreſly, that Thebais had ten Nom, 
Delta ten, and the midland ſixteen; only ſome are of opinion, faith 
he, that there were as many Nomi as Palaces in the Labyrinth, 
which were toward thirty ; but yet the number is uncertain ſtill. 
We fee by this, how ominous it is for an Oedipus to. ſtumble at 
the threſhold, and how eaſy a matter it is to interpret Myſteries, 
if we may have the making of them. We ſee then no evidence 
at all for theſe contemporary Dynaſtics of Manetho; which yet 
if we ſhould grant, would be a further argument of the uncer- 
tainty of heathen Chronology, when among them implicite years 
are given out to the world for ſolid; fo that which way ſocver 
Manetho his Dynaſties be taken, they will prove the thing in hand, 
whether we ſuppoſe them at leaſt moſt part fabulous, or ſhould 
grant he had taken thoſe in ſucceſſion to each other, which were 
coexiſtent with one another. | 


err 


CHAP. 
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COR EF e 
The uncertain Epocha's of Heathen Chronoloy. 


I. An account of the defeff of Chronology in the eldef wes, 
of the Solar Tear among the Ægyptians, the original of the 


Petavius conſidered. The certain Epocha's of the Egyptian 
Hiſtory no elder than Nabonaſſar. II. Of the Grecian ac- 
counts. The fabulouſneſs of the Heroical age of Greece. 
III. Of the ancient Grecian Kingdoms. The beginning of the 
Olympiads. IV. The uncertain Origins of the Weſtern Na- 
tions. Of the Latin Dynaſties. The different Palilia of Rome. 
The uncertain reckoning Ab Urbe condita. V. Of impoſtures 
as to ancient Hiſtories. Of Annius, VI. Inghiramius, and 
others. VII. Of the charafters uſed by Heathen Prieſts. 
VIII. No ſacred charafteys among the Jews. IX. The par- 


tiality and inconſiſtency of heathen Hiſtories with each other. 
From all which the want of credibility in them as to an ac- 
count of ancient times is clearly demonſtrated. 


He next thing to evidence the uncertainty of the heathen . 
Chronology, 1s, the want of certain Parapegmata, or ſome 
fixed periods of time, according to which the account of times 
muſt be made. For if there be no certain Epocha's by which to 
reckon the ſucceſſion of ages, the diſtanced of intervals, and all 
intervening accidents, we muſt of neceſlity fluctuate in continual 
uncertainties, and have no ſure foundation to bottom any account 
of ancient times upon. The great reaſon of this defect, is, the 
little care which thoſe who lived in the eldeſt times had to pre- 
ſerve the memory of any ancient tradition among themſelves, or 
to convey it to poſterity in ſuch a way as might be leaſt liable to 
impoſture. Of all kinds of Learning, Chronology was the moſt rude 
in eldeſt times; and yet that is well called by Scaliger, The life 
and ſoul of Hiſtory, without which Hiſtory is but a confuſed lump, 
a mere Mola, an indigeſted piece of fleſh, without life or form. 
Theancient accounts of the world were merely from year to year, 
and that with abundance of obſcurity, uncertainty and yariety : 
ſometimes going by the courſe of the Moon; and therein they 
were as mutable as the Moon her ſelf, how to conform the year 
regularly to her motion: and it was yet greater difficulty to regu- 
late it by the courſe of the Sun, and to make the accounts of the 
Sun and Moon meet. There was ſo much perplexity and confu- 
lion about the ordering of a ſingle year, and ſo long in moſt Na- 
tions before they could bring it into any order, that we are not to 
expect any fixed periods by which to find out the ſucceſſion of ages 
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em. Among the A yptians who are ſuppoſed moſt 
Skilfu - the nN the year, it was a long time before they 
found out any certain courſe of it. It is agreed by moſt, that 
when the Egyptian Prieſts had found out the form of the year by 
the courſe of the Sun pov] is attributed by qua br the 
Heliopolitan Prieſts) yet the year in common ule was only of 
360 85 which in * great period of years mult needs cauſe a 
monſtrous confuſion, by reaſon that their Months muſt of necef. 
ſity by degrees change their place, ſo that in the great Canicular 
5 8 of 730 Thoyth, which was the beginnin of the Summer Co}. 
ftice in the entrance into that period, would be removed into the 
midſt of Winter, from whence aroſe that Agyptian fable in Heros. 


Hered. Eu- tus, that in the time of their eldeſt Kings, the Sun had twice changed 
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his riſing and ſetting; which was only cauſed bythe variation of their 
Months, and not by any alteration in the courſe of the Sun. Which 


Temp. |. 3. defect the Ægyptian Prieſts at laſt obſerving, ſaw a neceſſity of . 


five days to the end of the year w® thence were called , whic 
implies they were not anciently in uſe amon them, being afterwards 
added to make up the courſe of the year. Which the c:/Zgyprians give 


Plutarh an account of, as Plutarch tells us under this fable: Mercury being 


once at dice with the Moon, he got from her 72 part of the year, 
which he after added to the 360 days which were anciently the days 
7 the year, which they called imm, and therein celebrated the 

eſtivals of their Gods. Thence the names of the ſeyeral iz» 
were taken from the Gods; the firſt was called 'o, it being cele- 
brated in honor of him; the ſecond, 'ag»ie«, by which Scaliger un- 
derſtands Anubis, but Vaſſius more probably the ſenior Orus; the 
third to Typho ; the fourth to Js; rhe fifth to Nephtha the wife 
of Typho, and ſiſter to lis. This courſe of the year Scaliger thinks 
that the cZgyprtians repreſented by the Serpent called , being 
deſcribed in a round circle biting ſome part of his tail in his 
mouth; whereby, ſaith he, they would have it underſtood that the 
form of the year was not perfect without that adjection of five days 
to the end of the year: For to this day, faith he, the Coptites and 
ancient c\Zgyptians call the end of the year Nei. It ſeems that 
afterwards they underſtood likewiſe the neceſlity of intercalation 
of a day every fourth year, for the ſake of the redundant qua- 
drant each year above 365 days; which courſe of four years they 
called Canicular year, becauſe they obſerved its defect in that time 
one whole day from the riſing of the Dog-ſtar : and beſides that 

they called n, I, and Er. gud, & luſtrum Sothiacum, from 23; 
the Dog-ſtar : but Cenſorinus denies any uſe of intercalation among 
the © &gyptians in their civil year, altho' their Sacred and Hiero- 
glyphical years might admit of it. And upon this ground, I ſup- 
poſe the controverſy between thoſe two learned perſons , Scaliger 
and Petavius, concerning the anti uity of — 1208 among the 
#gyptians may be reconciled. For on the one ſide it is apparent, 
that the ordinary or civil year did want intercalation, by this te- 
ſtimony of Cenſorinus; Eorum annus civilis ſolos habet dies 365 ſine 
ullo intercalar ; _ quadriennium apud eos uno circiter die mi- 
uus off quam naturale quadriennium; and thence, ſaith he, it comes 
to paſs, that in 1461 years, which was the great Heliacal year, 
it returns to the ſame beginning; for then the Dog-ſtar ariſeth 


TY again 


gk 


i upon the firſt day of the month Thoyth, as it did at the be- 
2 2 this great e year z — that this kind of civil 
year did continue among them in the time of Cenſorinus (which 
was of the Dionyſian account 238) a wg that he ſaith 
in the year wherein he wrote his book the New-moon of Thoyth 
was before the ſeventh day of the Calends of Juby, whereas a hun- 
dred years before, it was before the 12 of the Calends of Au- 
uſt; whence it is evident, that the Julian year, whatever ſome 
fearned men pretend to the contrary, was not in ordinary uſe 
among the «Egyptians in that time; and that Sofigenes when he Ne, 
n the Roman Account, and brought in the form of the Ju- p 
lian year, did not take his pattern from the Ægyptian year, but 5. — 
from the Grecians of Alexandria, who did make uſe of the Qua- 
drant added to the 365 years, which the cZgyprtians did not, as 
appears further by the Golden circle in the monument of O/amanduas 
(which Diodorus 2 of out of Hecat aus Mileſius) which was of Dios. 1. . 
365 cubits compaſs, and divided into ſo many ſegments for every“ 49 
day with the obſervations of the riſing and ſetting of the ſeveral 
Stars, and the effects portended by them. And the reaſon wh 
this year continued in civil uſe among the © Zgyptians, is well af 
ſigned by Ceminus, that the «Egyptians according to a ſuperſti- Geminus 
tious obſeryation they had, would needs have their Feſtivals run 5 
through every day in the year. But now on the other ſide, it is 
as evident that by continual obſervation the wiſeſt of the Agy- 
ptian Prieſts did diſcern the neceſſity of intercalation, and that 
there wanted ſix hours in every year to make it compleat, which 
every four years would make the intercalation of a day neceſſary; ſo 
much by Diodorus is affirmed of the Theban Prieſts, who were the Dicer: 
beſt Aſtronomers; and by Strabo both of the Theban and Heliopo- l. 1. a 5e. 
litan; and fo likewiſe Horapollo, whoſe work was to interpret the — 
more abſtruſe learning of the Ægyptian Prieſts: Ihen (faith he) the Hierogyp. 
Agyptians would expreſs a year, they name a Quadrant, 23 GUS 
one riſing of the ſtar Sothis to another, the fourth part of a day ts 
added, ſo that the year conſiſts of 365 days; (and a quadrant muſt 
be added, becauſe of the antecedents and er e therefore 
I fourth year they reckon a ſupernumerary day. How unjuſt- 
iy etavins hath charged Scaliger with falſhood in reference to 
this teſtimony of Horapollo, meerly becauſe the citation did not 
appear in that Chapter mentioned by Scaliger in the Book which 
Hetauius uſed, hath been already obſerved by learned men. Where- 
upon Vaſſius condemns Petavins of ſtrange incogitancy, becauſe /i. 140. 
in three Editions mentioned by him, Scalzger's citation was right : v8. 
but Conringius hath ſince pleaded in behalf of Petavius, that he Conring.de 
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might make uſe of the Edition of Cauſinus diſtin from the other 17. 


three; whereby we ſee how ſmall a matter will beget a feud be- 
tween learned men, eſpecially where prejudice hath lodged before; 
as is too evident in Petavius his rough dealing on all occaſions, 
with that very deſerving perſon Foſeph Scaliger. But to return, from 
hence 7 degrees the Agyptians proceded to make greater pe- 
riods of years (as Eudoxus carried his Octaeteris into Greece from 
the Canicular year of the « A#gyptians) they framed from this a 
great Canicular year, which had as many years as Julian hath 
days; and laſtly, the greateſt r year, which * 
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of the year; an 


II. 


Scalig. not. 
in Can Iſa- 
geg. l. 3. 


four of the greater, and conſiſted of a period of 1461 years. But 
thus we ſee, that the great periods of years among them riſe gra- 
dually, as they grow more Skilful in the underſtanding the nature 
that they had anciently no certain periods to go- 

vern themſelves by in their computation of ancient times. Nay 
the «Egyptians have not, as appears, any certain Epocha to go 
by, elder than the Ægyptian years of Nabonaſſar, and afterwards 
from the death of Alexander, and Ptolemee Philadelphus, and Au- 
guſtus his Victory at AtFum. l | 
If from the #2 yptians we remove our diſcourſe unto the Gyre. 
cians, we are ſtill plunged into greater uncertainties, it being ac- 
knowledged by themſelves that they had no certain ſucceſſion of 
time before the Olympiads. To which purpoſe the teſtimony of Varro 
in Cenſorinus is generally taken notice of, diſtributing time into 
three parts, reckoning two of them to be unknown and fabulous, 
and the hiſtorical part of time to begin with the firſt O/ympiad 
Indeed Scaliger and ſome others are loth to reject all that ſecond 
part of time as fabulous, which was in the interval between Dey. 
calion's flood and the Olympiads ; and therefore they had rather 
call it Heroical, tho much corrupted with fables, and to think 
that it was hiſtorical as to perſons, but fabulous as ro the actions 
of thoſe perſons. But * this; yet we are wholly to ſcek 
for any certain account of the ſucceſſion of time and perſons for 
want of ſome certain Epocha s, which like the Pole Star ſhould 
guide us in our paſſage thro' that vaſt Ocean of the Grecian Hiſtory. 
t muſt be confeſſe that ſome of the learned Heathens have taken 
a great deal of pains this way to find out ſome certain Periods to 
fix on in the time before the Olympiads ; as Philochorus, Apollodo- 
dorus, and Dionyſius Halycarnaſſenſis, and others, who out of their 
skill in Aſtronomy ſought to bring down ſome certain intervals 
berween the deſtruction of Troy, and the firſt Olympic games of 
Pelops, reſtored by Hercules and Atreus. But granting that their 
Epocha's were fixed and certain, that the deſtruction of Troy was 


upon the 23 of Thargelion, the 11 month of the Artic account, 


and that the Olympic game fell out anſwerably to the ninth of our 
July, and theſe things were evidently proved from Aſtronomical 
obſervations; yet how vaſt an account of time is loſt quite beyond 
the ſiege of Troy? And beſides that, as to all other accidents in 
the Intervals between theſe two Epocha's which could not be pro- 
ved by Celeſtial obſervations concurrent with them, werc left 
at a very great uncertainty ſtill; only they might gueſs whether 
they approached nearer to one Epocha then the other by the ſeries 
of Families and their Generations (three of which made a Cen- 
tury of years) whereby they might come to ſome: conjectures, 

but could not arrive at any certainty at all. Nat! 
But that which is moſt to our purpoſe is, that all the Hiſtory 
of the original of Greece, the foundations of their ſeveral King- 
doms, the ſucceſſion of their firſt Kings, and all that comes under 
the name of the 1 of their ancient times, is clearly given 
over by their own moſt skilful Chronologers, as matters out of 
the reach of any clear evidence. Thence comes ſuch great diffe- 
rences concerning the antiquity of their ancient Kingdoms; the 
Argolic Kingdom by Dionyſzus Halycarnaſſ. is ſuppoſed to ef 
| elde, 
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Ideſt, and the Attic younger than it by 40 Generations, which 
according to their computation comes to a 1000 years, which is 
impoſſible; and yet the Arcadians, who gave themſelves out to be 
elder than the Moon, are ſuppoſed to be younger by him than 
the Graſhoppers of Athens by nine Generations; and the Phthio- 
tica, — younger than Arcaaica by 42 Generations, 
which Scaliger might well ſay were impoſſible and inconſiſtent. 
The Sicyonian Kingdom is by moſt i 3; to be of greateſt an- 
tiquity among the Grecians, from which Varro began his Hiſtory, | 
45S. Auſtin tells us; and yet as to this, Pauſanias os reckons the Augupt. de | 
names of ſome Kings there, without any ſucceſſion of time among 7 24, | 
them; and yet as to thoſe names Africanus (and Euſebius from 

him) diſſent from Pauſanias; and which is moſt obſeryable, Ho- 

mer reckons Adraſtus, who is the 234 in the account of Africanus, 

to be the firſt that reigned in $;cyon, whoſe time was after the in- 
ſtitution of the Olympic Game by Pelops : of him thus Homer, 


Kea} Eixvgy 3Y ap Aden wear zt ._ | m_ 
whereby he expreſſeth Adraſtus to be the firſt King of Sicyon; and 
not as Scaliger would interpret it, that Aaraſtus was firſt King of 
the Sicyontans, before he was of the „ ; for in the time of 
Adraſtus at Sicyon, either Atreus, or Thyeſtes was King of the 
Argives: for in the ſecond year of Phæſtus and Adraſtus his ſup- 
poſed predeceſſor in Sicyon, Atreus reſtored the Olympic Game of 
Pelops, in the 41 year of their reign, and they reigned at Agi 65 
years: Now that Pheſtus at Sicyon is ſuppoſed to reign but eight 
years; and therefore the reign of ddr at Hicyon fall in with 
that of Atreus and Thyeſtes at Argi or Mycenz. Thus we ſee now, 
how uncertain the account of rimes was before the beginning of 
the Olympiads among the GErecians, which is fully acknowledged 
by Diodorus, and the very reaſon given which we here inſiſt on, 
Ai . hdd, ge ener, ce rd mAh, That there was no cer- 

' tamty in the ancient Grecian hiſtory, — 1 they had no certain 
term (which he calls parapegma ; as others Epocha ; and Cenſorinus, 
Titulus) from whence to deduce their accounts. But now from the 
time of the Conan (1.e. from the firſt of them after their re- 
ſtoration by Iphitus, wherein the names of the Conquerors 

vere ingraven in braſs Tablets for the purpoſe) the ſucceſſion 
of time is moſt certain and hiſtorical among the Greczans ; by 
which account we have from thence a certain way of commen- 
ſurating the ſacred and * Hiſtory. All the difficulty is in 
what year of ſacred Hiſtory the 6 ee began, which Scatiger Scaliges 
thus finds out. Cenſorinus writes (in the year of s 238 Which 4 Emend, 
was of the Julian period 4951.) that, that year was from the firſt 8 a 
Olympiad of Iphitus 1014, the firſt Olympiad was of the Julian 
period 3938. which was according to our learned Primate 4. M. 

3228, and the 35 of Uriah King of Judah, or the 34, as Cap- 
Vellus thinks: So that from henceforward we have a clear account 
5 any which we have demonſtrated to have been ſo uncertain 
Wel | . nen Bb | 
if we come to the Greeks further into theſe European parts, we i. 
ſhall find as much darkneſs and obſcurity as to ancient times, if 


nor 
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"6, than in thoſe already diſcours'd of. For the truth is, the 
— of times before the Romans in Italy, Germany, old Galli 
or Britain, are ſcarce fit to be diſcourſed of under any head than 
that of impoſture. Not that I think thoſe Nations had lain in a 
Detual fleep, till the Romans waked them into ſome kind of 
ity. but that they had no certain way of conveying down the 
tranſactions of their own and former times to the view of poſte- 
rity. On which account we may juſtly reject all thoſe pretended 
ſucceſſions of Kings here in Britain ſrom Gomer and Brute as fa- 
bulous. And it will be the leſs wonder it ſhou'd be ſo in thoſe then 
accounted barbarous Nations, when even among thoſe who were 
the Planters of knowledg and civility among others, the account 
of their ancient times is ſo dark, confuſed, and uncertain. As it 


' would ſufficiently appear to any that would take the pains to exa- 


mine the ſucceſſion of the two firſt Dynaſties among the Latines ; 


the firſt before Mutes his yg into Italy; and the ſecond of 


* 


Scaliger di 
Temp. $+ 
þ 388. 


the c/Aineade after. And certai 


it will be ſufficient ground to 

ueſtion the account of times before; if in the third Dynaſty, 
when the ſucceſſion.ſcems ſo clear, and fo certain an Epocha as 
the building of Rome, to deduce their accounts from their Chro- 
nology be uncertain, which I ſhall briefly {| to. For altho' 
Porcins Cato have in Dionyſius the honour of finding out the firſt 
Palilia of the City of Rome (which was the Feaſt obſerved to 
the honour of the Goddeſs Pales in the time of which, the foun- 
dations of Rome were laid) yet there appears no great certainty in 
his undertaking; for therein he was after contradicted by the lear- 
ned Roman, Varro. Dionyſius tells us that Cato found by the 
Cenſors Tables the exact time from the expulſion of the Kings, 


fo the time of the City's being taken by the Gaules; from 


which time to his own, he could not miſs of it from the Faſt 
Conſulares; ſo that it cannot be denied but that Cato might 
have a certain account of times from the Regifugium to the time 
he writ his Origines. But what certainty Cato could have from the 
firſt Palilia of the 9 to the expulſion of Tarquin, we cannot 
underſtand. For the ſucceſſion of Kings muſt needs be very un- 


certain, unleſs it be demonſtrated from ſome public monuments, 


or certain records, or ſome public actions certainly known to 
have fallen e in ſuch a year of their ſeveral Reigns. Now 
none of theſe do occur in the Roman Hiſtory, in all that interval 


from the Palilia to the Regifugium; ſo that not only the whole 


interval, but the time of every particular King's Reign, are very 
uncertain. And therefore Varro being deſtitute of any demonſtra- 
tion of that time, had recourſe to L. Tarrutius Firmanus, to ſee if 
by his skill in Aſtronomy he could certainly find out the firſt Pa- 
lilia of Rome His anſwer was, that he found that the City was 
built in the time of an Eclipſe of the Sun, which was in the third 
year of the ſixth Olypiag; according to which account Varro pro- 
ceded, and thence aroſe the difference berween the Palilia Cato. 
mana and Varroniana; the latter falling out in the 234 of Iphitus, 
the other in the 240. But if we believe Foſeph Scaliger, there 
could not be an Eclipſe of the Sun, at the time affirmed by Tar- 
rutius: But yet granting an Eclipſe of the Sun then, what certainty 
can we haye of the ſucceſſion of the ſeveral Kings afterwards) 


without 
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without which there can be no certain computation 46 Urbe con- 


ita? If then the Romans, who had fo great advantage of know- 
ing times, and were withal ſo inquiſitive OY the buildin 
of their city (which was a thing of no very remote diſtance) coul 


attain to no abſolute certainty about it, what certainty can we ex- 


c as to an account of far ancienter times, either from them or 
others, when they had no Cenſors Tables, nor Faſti Conſulares to be 


guided - a And thus much may ſerve to ſhew the great uncer- 
cat 


tainty of heathen Chronology, as to the giving an account of an- 


cient times. 


And yet were it only an wright = 17 as to Chronology, we | 


might better bear with it; for the miſtake merely in computation 
of times were not ſo dangerous (any further than the credibility 


of the Hiſtory NR on the computation, as in point of anti- 


quity) if we were but certain that the perſons and actions related of 
them were ſuch as they are reported to be. But that which adds 
much to the confuſion and uncertainty of heathen Hiſtory, is, 
the frequency of impoſtures, which are more hard to be dc 
vered, in that there are no authentic Hiſtories of thoſe times ex- 


tant, which hath both given occaſion to variety of impoſtures, 


and much hindred their diſcovery. For the curioſity of men lead- 
ing them back into a ſearch after ancient times, it makes them ex- 
ceeding credulous in embracing whatever pretends to give them 
any conduct thro* thoſe dark and obſcure paths of ancient Hiſto- 


ry. And the world hath never been wanting of ſuch as would be 


rcady to abuſe the 1 credulity of well-meaning, but leſs wary 
men; but thoſe ages have been moſt feracious in the production 
of ſuch perſons, which have pretended to more learning than they 
had. The pretenſe of Learning made ſuch perſons appear, and 
the want of it made them not be diſcoyered. Thus it was not 
only of old among the Chaldzan and c_Zgyptian Prieſts, and the 
Grecian Poets and Hiſtorians, of whom we have ſpoken already; 
but even among thoſe who might have learned more truth from 
the Religion they profeſſed, than to think it ſtood in need of their 
lyes. For there can be no greater diſparagement offered to truth, 
than to defend it with any thing but it ſelf, nothing laying truth 
ſo 7 8 to ſuſpicion, as when falſhood comes to be its advocate. 
And a falſe teſtimony diſcovered, doth more prejudice to a good 
cauſe, than it could any ways advantage it, were it not diſcovered. 
And therefore their labours have been as ſerviceable to the world 
who have diſcovered Impoſtures, as thoſe who have directly main- 


tained truth againſt its open oppoſers; thoſe being ſo much more 


dangerous, in that they appear 1n the diſguiſe of truth, and there- 
fore are with more difficulty diſcovered. Such a one was that Ig- 
nis fatuus that appeared in a kind of twilight in the Chriſtian 
world between the former darkneſs of Barbariſm, and the ap- 
proaching light of knowledg; I mean Annius Viterbienſis, who like 
Hannibal in paſſing the Alps, not finding a way ready to his mind, 
ſets himſelf to burning the woods, and firing the rocks, and dif- 
ſolving them with vinegar to make a paſſage thro' them: So An- 
uus being beſet in thoſe ſnowy and La (ee Alps of ancient 
ſtory, and finding no way clear for him according to his fancy, 
he labours to burn down all certain Records, to eat thro _ 
I | credit 
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who ſhou 


credit of undoubted Authors, to make a more free Paſſage for 


ti Hiſtory, which he deduceth ſuitably to Scriprure for the 
WHEPR [2 1 of the eldeſt Hiſtorians. To which 4a le, 
| OoOk for 


2 new Beroſus, Manetho, Philo, Metaſthenes (as he mi 
Megaſthenes) and Xenophon muſt put on a grave diſguiſe, and walk 
abroad the world with a mantle of Antiquity about their ſhoy]. 


ders, altho' they wear nothing elſe but airy. Phantaſtns, covered 


over with the Cowl, of the Monk of Litre. For being himſef 
ſomewhat more verſed in the Hiſtory of thoſe elder times than ge. 
nerally perſons were in the age he lived in, he made that unhappy 
uſe of his skill, to play the Mountebank with his Learning, and 
to abuſe the credulity of thoſe who have better ſtomachs than pa. 
lates, and ſooner ſwallow down the compoſitions that are given 


them, than find out the ingredients of them. Thus Annius puts 


a good face on his New-old Authors, bids them be bold and con- 
fident, and they would fare the better. And the truth is, they tel 
their ſtory ſo punctually in all circumſtances, in thoſe things which 
had no certain conveyance to poſterity, that that were ſufficient 
ground to any intelligent perſon to queſtion their authority. But 
eſt his Authors ſhould at any time want an Interpreter to make 
out their full meaning, he ſets himſelf a large Commentary upon 
them, and certainly he was the fitteſt perſon in the world to do 
it; for, cujus eſt condere, ejus eſt interpretari; none ſo fit to explain 
Aunius, as Annius himſelf. The whole ſtory of this e 
how he made the Inſcriptions himſelf, and hid them underground, 
how they were digged thence and brought to Aunius; how An- 
nius cauſed them to be ſent to the Magiſtrates, and after publiſhed 
them in the equipage they are in, is at large related by that learned 
Biſhop * Autauius Anuguſtiuns, from Latinus Latinius. 
. From a like quarry to this, came out thoſe other famous Inſcri- 
ptions, walking under the ſpecious title of Antiquitatum Etruſca- 
rum fragments, wherein, beſides many palpable incongruities to 
the cuſtams of choſe eldeſt times, diſcovered partly by. Leo Alla. 
7{us in his Diſcourſe Turning them, there are ſo many particu- 
lar ſtories and circumſtances related concerning Noab's being in 


Habs, and other things ſo far beyond probabili 


2 ene 2 Ka a ph that 
it is a wonder there are yet any ns preten to Learnin 
6 bone their 1 upon ſuch rotten and ſand no 
dations as theſe Inſcriptions axe. Bur tho' Ixion might, Jap 
would nevet have been deceived with a Cloud inſtead of Juno; ſc- 
tho perſons unacquainted with the lineaments of Truth, may be 
calily impoſed on with appearances inſtead of her: yet ſuch per- 
ſons WhO have fagacity enough to diſcern the air of her counte- 
nance from the paint forgeries, will never ſuffer themſclvcs to 
be oyer-reached by ſuch vain pretenders, But theſe Impoſtors 
are like the Aſtrologers at Rome, ever baniſhed, and yet ever 
there; and fo theſe are ever exploded by all lovers of truth, yet 
always find ſome to applaud and entertain them. Altho' it be more 
difficult to do fo now in the preſent light of Knowledg, and all 
ach: by CHING 570 9 in b elder times, when 
TICKS pretended to the Monopoly of Learning among 
themſelves, and made it one of their great — to Lhe al others 
in dependance on themſelves, thereby to keep up their ee 
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better among the people. And therefore all the Records the 

me OT nd ts Hiſtory, were carefully lockt ups. and preſerved | 

among the Prieſts ; and leaſt at any time others might get a view 

of them, they were ſure to preſerve them in a peculiar Character 

diſtinct from that in civil and common uſe. By which means the 

heathen Prieſts had all imaginable opportunities and CONVENIENCES : 

for deceiving the ſilly people, and thereby keeping them in an ob- 

ſequious ignorance, which is never the Mother of any true Devo- 

tion, but of the greateſt Superſtition. n. * | 

It is well known of the © ee Prieſts, that the ſacred Cha- vit. 

racters of their Temples were ſeldom made known to any but ſuch 

as were of their own number and family, (the Prieſthood being Di... 1. : 

chere hereditary) or ſuch others as by long converſe had inſinuat 

themſelves into their ſociety, as ſome of the Greek Philoſophers 

and Hiſtorians had done. And yet we have fome reaſon to think 

chey were not over-free and communicative to ſome of them, by 

theflender account they give of ſeveral things, which are ſuppoſed 

to be well known among the c_/Zgyprians. That the Phænician 

Pricſts had their 7 and ſacred Characters too, is evident 

from the words of Philo Byblius concerning Sanchoniathon, if we 

take Bochartus his Expoſition of them: He tells us that his Hi- 

ſtory was compared, 6 ws my e 2d ppger & Euſch. pre- 

os is min leans, with the Inſcriptions in the Temples written in the 19/-Evang. 

Ammunean letters, which are known to few: Literæ Anmuncorum 

(faith Bochartus) ſunt literæ Templorum, literæ in ſacris excepte. Bare. 

For M27 is the Sun, thence JPN the Temple of the dun, whom the Greegr ſac 

Phenicians worſhip'd as their principal Deity, under the name of %. 

Beel-ſamen, the Lord of Heaven. The fame Author tells us out 

out of Diogenes Laertius, of a Book of Democritus, <=) , & Be. 

cdu ici ne apap v of which it is evident that the Babylonian Prieſts 

had their ſacred Characters too: And of a Teſtimony of Theodo- 

ret of all the Grecian Temples, E, 6% EN roy thu Tris For gegn gs Quaſt. in 

ceppimer, s lięglæbe ge, That they had ſome peculiar Characters Ven. 1. 

which were called ſacred. But that learned Author thinks there is 

no neceſſity of underſtanding it peculiarly of the Grecians, becauſe 

the Greek Fathers called all Heathens by the name of Greeks : but 

if ſo, the teſtimony is the larger, and amounts to an univerſal te- 

ſtimony of the heathen Temples. | 
Neither was this only peculiar to them, if we believe ſome per- vn, 

ſons of ö han Judgment, who attribute this diſtin- 

ction of ſacred and vulgar Characters to the Zews as well as others, 

but without any probability of reaſon. For theſe learned men ö 

being ſtrongly poſſeſſed with the opinion of the modern Fews | 

concerning the 2 of the preſent Hebrew Characters, and 

finding themſelves preſſed not only with the teſtimony of ſome 

ancient Rabbins, but with the ſtronger evidence of the ancient ſbekels 

about Solomon's time, inſcribed with the Samaritan letters, have 

at laſt found this Evaſion, that the Samaritan letters were in vulgar 

ule; but the preſent Characters were then ſacred, and not made 

common till after the time of the Captivity. But this ſeems to be 

a meer ſhift, found out by ſome — * and greedily em- 

braced by their followets; benz thereby they are in hopes bo 
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the ſtrength of the contrary arguments, which otherwiſe 
| Soon find - probable ſolution .of. And a meer ſhift it 
4 | will appear to be, to any one that conſiders on how little 
1 | Hund of reaſon it ſtands: For none of thoſe reaſons which 
ed for ſuch x diſtinction of Characters among the Heatheng, 
| can have any place among the Fews. For it was never an 
| part of Goy's deſign to have the Law kept from the peoples 
view. Truth is never ſo fearful of being ſeen. abroad; it is only 
falſhood that walks under diſguiſes, and muſt have its hiding. 
laces to retreat to: Nay, Gop exprefly' commanded it as a du 
of all the Jews, to ſearch and ſtudy his Law, which they could 
not do, if it were locked up from them in an unknown Character. 
Did not Gop himſelf 1 e it among the people of Iſracl by 
Exod. 13, the miniſtry of Moſes : Did he not command it to be as from!c1s 
16. between their eyes, and figns upon their hands: not that Phylade- 
Deut. 6.8. ,--5 ſhould be made of the Law to wear, as the Phariſees inter- 
retedit, and others from them have miſtaken; but that they ſhould 
ave the Law in continual remembrance, as if it were always be- 
tween their eyes, and ingraven upon their hands. Again, if we 
ſuppoſe rally pak to be among the people, but in the vulgar cha- 
racer, I would fain know, what ſanctity, majeſty, and authority 
there was in that character more than in the words and matter? 
and if there were, how comes the vulgar uſe of it to be no where 
forbidden? and how durſt Eæra, as is ſuppoſed, after the Capti- 
vity, profane fo ſacred à thing by expoling it to common ule? 
But granting them yet further, that it was law ful, but not uſeful, to 
make uſe of that ſacred Character; I demand then, how comes that 
diſuſe to continue ſo punctuallij till the time of Ezra, and that 
it ſhould never be divulged before? when there was ſo great reaſon 
| to make it common, ſince the ſquare letters are leſs, operoſe, more 
oY expedite and facile, than the Samaritan, which is, when time 
ſerves, uſed as a plea for their great antiquity. But yielding yet 
more, that the ſacred Character was only uſed for the authentic 
copy of the Law, which was to decide all differences of other co- 
pies (which ſome run to as their laſt ſhift) I appeal to any man's 
reaſon, whether this be not the moſt improbable of all? For how 
could ſuch a copy be the Judge of all others, which could not be 
read or underſtood by thoſe who appealed to it? Or was the 
' knowledg and reading of this Character ; peculiar to the High 
Prieſt, and conveyed down as a Cabala from one to another? but 
® how many o e would follow hence, in caſe one High 
N | Prieſt ſhould die before his Son was capable of underſtanding the 
| Letters, and fo that ſacred Treaſure muſt needs be loſt ; or had 
they it all by inſpiration, and underſtood the ſacred Character by 
Urim and Thummim? Thus every way, this opinion among the 
Jews's preſſed with inconveniences, but it was mot ſuitable to the 
heathen Prieſts to maintain a Mum and Tuum between their own 
Character and the vulgar. For hereby they prohibited all Phu 
into their myſteries 7 any, but thoſe who had the ſame intere 
with themſelves, and — — unlikely to diſcover any thing 
that might leſſen their reputation. Whereas, had there been no- 
thing but truth in their Records, or that truth had been for their 
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-—creſt, what need had there been of fo «great reſervedneſs and 

_— but when the diſcovery of truth would undeceive the 

world; it was their intereſt tolock it up, and to give our ſuch thingy 

co the vulgar, which might advance themſelves and 2 them; 

which artifices of theirs give no ſmall ground to queſtion the cre- 

dibility of their Hiſtories. oo is 

Eſpecially if we add what we promiſed in the laſt place, to ſhew 1x. 

the want of credibility in the report of ancient times among them, 

which was not * defectiveneſs, and uncertainty, but apparent 
artiality to themſelves, and inconſiſtency with each other. How 

evident is it in all theſe Nations we have ſpoken to, how much 

they ſtrive to inhance the reputation of their .own N ation, and 

to that end blend the Hiſtory of other Nations with their own, 

to make theirs ſeem the greater? How much do the tin 

tell us of the excellency of their ancient Laws and Government? 

and yet how evident is it, from their on Hiſtories, that no ſuch 

Laws were obſerved by their Kings as they ſpeak of? Can we 

think that ſuch Kings as Chemmis and the reſt of them, who built 

thoſe vaſt ſtructures of the Pyramids; and employed Myriads of 

men for ſo many years for the doing of them, would be content 

to be ſo dieted by their Laws, as Hecatæus and Diodorus tell us 

they were to be? Nay it ſeems to be very ſuſpicious, that the 

great enterprizes of their famous Seſogſis are meerly fabulous; and 

ſome think, an attributing to themſelves, what was done by the 

Aſſyrian Emperor 1n his time. By which we may gueſs, what to 

think of the great rer of Ofiris and IJſis, and their ſubduing 

almoſt the whole world to them. And it is moſt evident how par- 

tial the /Zgyprians are in diſſembling their greateſt loſſes; as is 

clear in the Mary of the conqueſt of Pharao Necho by Nebuchad- 

nezzar, Jer. 46. 12. of which there is not the leaſt mention in He- 

rodotus or Diodorus. But on the contrary, Herodotus tells us this Heroger. 

Necos, as he calls him, conquered the Syrians at Magdalos; and . 2. 

the ſtory of YVaphres and Amaſis in him ſeems to be only a diſguiſe 

of Nebuchadnezzar's.conquelt ; only leſt men ſhould think them 

conquered by a Foreigner, they make Amaſis to be an «Egyptian 

Plebeian Again, what a vaſt number of Cities doth Diodorus Diudor. l i. 

tell us of, that were in c.,Zgypt in their eldeſt times? no leſs than 

18000, when yet himſelf conteſfeth in the time of Prolemens Lagi, 

there were reckoned but ſomewhat above 3000 Cities, and then 

Egypt was the moſt populous that ever it had been. How pro- 

bable doth this ſound, that in thoſe eldeſt times ſuch vaſt multi- 

tudes of Cities ſhould be erected? But the truth is, it is not un- 

ſuitable to their opinion of the production of the firſt men; which 

were cauſed, they ſay, by the heat of the Sun, and the mud of 

Nilus; and it is certain then they might be the moſt populous - 

Nation in the world: for there could be no defect as to either effi- 

cient or material cauſe, there being mud enough to produce My- 

riads, and the Sun hot enough to impregnate it. The partia- 

lity of other Nations hath been already diſcourſed of in our paſ- 

I and ſo likewiſe hath their mutual repugnancy to, and incon- 

iſtency with, each other: Which yet might be more fully mani- 

teſted from the contradictions in reference to the Ægyptian Hi- 
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betwen Manet ho, Herodotus, Diodorus, Dic æarabus, Erz. 
roſthenes, and all who have ſpoken of it: as to the Aſſyrian Em. 
pire between Herodotus, Diodorus, and Julius Africanus : as to 
the Perſian Empire between Herodotus and Ctefras, and thoſe in 
no inconſiderable things, as is evident in Phat ius his Excerpta out 
of him. Among the Grecians we have already diſcover'd it as to 


their Hiſtory and Geography; and if we ſhould enter into their 


Theology, and the Hiſtory of that, we ſhould find their other diffe- 
rences inconſiderable, if compared with theſe. Of which we ma 
partly make a conjocture by the incredible ſpite that is born b, 
the graveſt Greek Authors, as Strabo, Plutaroh, and others, to. 
— 2 Eubemerus Siculus, for offering to deliver the hiſtory of 
Jupiter, which he ſaith, he tranſcribed from the Golden. Pillar in 
the 422 of Jupiter . in Panchotis. + N. 

But I ſuppoſe enough hath been diſcoyered already, to prove 
that there 1s no credibility in any of thoſe Heathen Hiſtories, which 
pretend to give an account of ancient times; there being in all of 
them ſo much defect and inſufficiency, fo great uncertainty and 
confuſion, ſo much partiality and inconſiſtency with each other. It 
remains now that I pr to demonſtrate the credibility of that 
account of ancient times, which is reported in the Sacred Scriptures, 
which will be the ſecond part of our Task. 
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The certainty of the Writings of Moſes. ' 


In order to the proving the truth of Seripture-hiſtory, ſeveral Hypo- 
theſes laid dotn. I. The firf} concerns the reaſonableneſs of preſer- 
wing the ancient Hiſtory of the World in ſome certain Records, 
from the importance of the things, II. and the imcomvenientes 
of meer Tradition or conflant Revelation. III. The ſecond con- 
cerns the certainty that the Records under Moles his. name, 
were undoubtedly his. The certainty of a matter of falt en 
quired into in eneral, and proved as to this particular TV. by 
univerſal Conſent, V. and ſettling a Common wealth upon bis 
Laws. VI, VIL The impo ſſibility of an Impoſtor as to the Writ 
ing 0 f Moſes demonſtrated. The pleas to the contrary largely 


anſwered. | 2 


AVING ſufficiently demonſtrated the want of credibility .. 
in the account of the ancient times, given by thoſe Na- 
tions who have made the 133 pretenſe to Learning 
and Antiquity in the World, we now proceed to evince 

the credibility and certainty of that account which is given us 

in Sacred Scriptures: In order to which I ſhall premiſe theſe fol- 


lowin 7 5 
Firſt, It ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that an arcount of things ſo #yp*6. 1. 
concerning and remarkable, fhou'd not be always left to the uncer- 
tainty of an oral Tradition; but ſbou d be timely entred into certain 
Records, to be preſery'd to the memory of poſterity. For it bein 
of concernment to the World, in order to, the Ritabliſhinenc + 
Belief, as to future things, to be ſetled in the Belief, that all things 
paſt were manag'd by Divine Providence; there muſt be certain 
ecords of former Ages, or elſe the mind of Man will be perpe- 
tually hovering in the greateſt uncertainties: Eſpecially where 
there is ſuch, a mutual dependance and concatenation of one thing 
with another, as there is in all the Scripture-hiftoty. For rake 


CT 2 


away but any one of the main Foundations of the Moſaical Hi- 
ſtory, all the Superſtructure will be exceedingly weakned, if it 
doth not fall quite to the ground. For Man's obligation to Obe- - 
dience unto Gop, doth neceſfarily ſuppoſe his Original to be from 
him; his hearkning to any propofals of favor from God, doth 
ſuppoſe his Apoſtafy and Fall; Gov's deſigning to ſhew 3 

; / an 


* 


: 


Fu — 
er te files Man, dock Tuppote that there muſt be ſome 


way whereby the Great Creator muſt reveal himſelf as to the Con. 


of theſe Conditions in ſuch a way whereon a ſuſpicious (becay 

ley) Creature may firmly rely, doth ſuppoſe ſo certain a record. 
ing of them, as may be leaſt liable to any ſuſpicion of impoſture 
or deceit. For altho' nothing elſe be in it felf neceſſary from 
Gop to Man, in order to his Salvation, but the bare revealing ina 
certain way the Terms on which he muſt expect it; yet conſidering 
the unbounded Nature of Divine Goodneſs, reſpecting not only 
the good of ſome particular Perſons, but of the whole Society of 
Mankind, it ſtands. to the greateſt reaſon that ſuch a Revelation 


ditions on which fallen Man may expect a recovery; the reveal ing 
C 


ſhou'd be ſo propounded, as might be with equal certainty con- 


vey d to the community of Mankind. Which cou d not with any 
ſuch evidence of credibility be done by private and particular Re- 
velations (which give ſatisfaction only to the inward Senſes of the 
kers of them) as by a ublic recording of the matters of 
Divine Revelation by ſuch a Perſon who is enabled to give the 
World all reaſonable ſatisfaction, that what he did was not of 
any private delign of his own head; but that he was FR to 
it by no lefs than Divine Authority. And therefore it ſtands to 
the higheſt reaſon, that where Divine Revelation is neceffary for 
the certain requiring of Aﬀent, the matter to be beliey'd ſhou'd 
have a certain uniform conveyance to Mens minds, rather than that 
erpetually new Revelations ſhou'd be requir'd for the making 
. of thoſe things; which being once recorded, are not liable 
to ſo many impoſtures, as the other way might have been under 
retended Revelations. For then Men are not put to a continual 
T rial of every Perſon pretending Divine Revelation, as to the 
evidences which he brings of Divine Authority, but the great 
matters of concernment being already recorded and atteſted by all 
rational evidence as to the truth of the things, their minds therein 
reſt ſatisfy d without being under a continual heſitancy, leſt the Re- 
velation of one ſhou'd contradict another. 


For ſuppoſing that Gop had left the matters of Divine Reve- 


lation unrecorded at all, but left them to be diſcover'd in Ser 


Age by a Spirit of Prophecy, by ſuch a multitude as might be fi 

ficient to inform the World of the truth of the things; we cannot 
but conceive that an innumerable company of croaking Enthuſiaſts 
wou'd be continually pretending Commiſſions from Heaven, by 


which the minds of Men wou'd be left in continual diſtraction, 


becauſe they wou'd have no certain infallible Rules given them, 
whereby to difference the good and evil Spirit from each other. 
But now ſuppoſing Gop to inſpire ſome particular Perſons, not 
only to reveal, but to record Divine Truths, then whatever cvi- 
dences can be brought atteſting a Divine Revelation in them, will 
likewiſe prove the undoubted certainty and infallibility of thoſe 
writings, it being impoſſible that Perſons employ'd by a Gop of 
truth, ſhou'd make it their deſign to impoſe upon the World; 
which gives us a rational account, why the wiſe Gop did not ſuf- 
fer the Hiſtory of the World to lie ftill unrecorded, but made 
choice of ſuch a Perſon to record it, who gave abundant evidence 
to the World that he acted no private 3 „but was peculiarly 
] 8 | employ d 
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— > by Gop himſelf for the doing of it, as will appear af. 
entropy 1 ſides, we find by our 7m Jþ Diſcourſe, ho liable 
the molt certain Tradition is to be corrupted in progreſs of time, 
where there are no. ſtanding Records, tho it were at firſt deliver'd 
by Perſons of undoubted credit. For we haye no reaſon to doubt, 
but that the Tradition, of the old World, the Flood and the con- 
ſequences of it, with the nature and worſhip of the true Gop, 
were at firſt ſpread over the greateſt part of the World in its firſt 
Plantations; yet we ſee how ſoon for want of certain conveyance, 
all the ancient Tradition was corrupted and abus'd into the greateſt 


| Idolatry. Which might be leſs wonder'd at, had it been only in 


thoſe parts which were furtheſt remote from the ſeat of thoſe grand 
Tranſations; but thus we find it was even among thoſe Families 
who had the neareſt reſidence to the place of them, and among 
thoſe Perſons who were not far off in a lineal deſcent from the 
Perſons mainly concern'd in them; as is moſt evident in'the Fa- 
mily out of which Abraham came ( who was himſelf the tenth 


from Noah) yet of them it is ſaid, That they ſerved other Gods. Joh. 24. x. 


How unlikely then was it, that this Tradition ſhou'd be afterwards 
reſery'd entire, when the People Gop had peculiarly choſen to 
imſelf, were ſo mix d among the c Agyptians, and fo prone to 


the Idolatries of the Nations round about them, and that even 


after Gop had given them a written Law atteſted with the greateſt 
Miracles? What wou'd they have done then, had they never 


been brought forth out of ©/Zgypt by ſuch Signs and Wonders, 


and had no certain Records left to preſerve the memory of for- 
mer Ages? Thus we ſee how much it ſtands to the greateſt gea- 
ſon, that ſo memorable things ſhou'd be digeſted into Sacred 
Records. "wah | * 1 
Secondly, Ve have as great certainty that Moſes was the Author 
of the Records going under his name, as we can have of any matter 


of N done at ſo great a diſtance of time from us. We are to con- 
- lide 


r that there are two very diſtinct Queſtions to be thought of, 
concerning a Divine Revelation to any Perſon at a conſiderable di- 
ſtance of time from us; and thoſe are what evidences can be given 
that the matters recorded are of a true Divine Revelation; and what 
evidence we have of the truth of the matter of fact, that ſuch 
things were recorded by ſuch Perſons. APA who do not carefully 
diſtinguiſh, between theſe two Queſtions, will ſoon run themſelyes 
into an inextricable Labyrinth, when they either ſeek to under- 


ſtand themſelves, or explain to others the Sp on which they 
believe the Scriptures to be the Word of 


ob. The firſt ſtep in 
order to,which, muſt be the proving the undoubted certainty. of 
the matter of fact, or the truth of the Hiſtory, that ſuch Perſons 
were really exiſtent, and did either do or record the things we 
ſpeak of: After this ſucceeds the other, to prove not only the real 
exiſtence, of the things, but that the Perſons who recorded the 
things, were aſſiſted by an Infallible Spirit; then there can be 
no reaſon at all to doubt, but thoſe Records are the Word of 
Gop. The firſt of theſe, is, that which at preſent we enquire af- 
ter, the certainty of the matter of, fac, that the Records under 
the name of Moſes were undoubtedly, his. And here it will be moſt 


unreaſonable for any to ſeck for Further evidence and demonſtra- 
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places as the 7; 


way thither ; for theſe we have but this Moral certainty; for the 


to be demonſtrated to him? In ſhort, then, either we niuſt de- 
roy. all Hiſtorical Faith out of the World, and believe nothing 


e muſt acknowledg, that a Moral certainty is a ſufficient fous- 
77 tor an undoubted aſſent, not ſuch à one cui non poteſt ſub- 
eſſe falſum, | 

Aal tho" not infallible, By which we ſee what little reaſon 


ptures, as to the Hiſtory of it; and what little ground the Popifs 
| on 


e 3 — g — — ( 
on of it» than the matter to be prov d is capable of. But if th 
bed, I ſuppole we have ſufficient reaſon to demonſtrate the folly 

of fach a demand, and that on theſe accounts. RUE 

1. Whoever yet undertook to bring matters of fact into Mx. 
thematical demonſtrations, or thought he had ground to que. 
ſtion the certainty of any thing that was not pro d in a Mathe. 
matical way to him? who wou d ever undertake that Archimege 
was kill'd at Syracuſe, by any of the Demonſtrattons he' was they 
about? or that Euclide was the undoubted Author of the Geomerr 
under his name? or do Men queſtion theſe things for want of ſuck 
Demonſtrations? Yet this is all we at preſent deſire, only the 
ſame liberty here which is us'd in any thing of a like nature. 

2. I demand of the Perſon who denies this Moral certainty to 
be ſufficient for an aſſent, whether he doth queſtion every thin 
in the World, which he was not preſent at the doing of himſelf? 
If he be peremptorily reſoly'd to believe nothing but what he ſees, 
he is fit for nothing but a Voyage to Anticyre, or to be ſoundly 
purg'd. with Hellebore, to free him from thoſe cloudy humors that 
make him ſuſpect the whole World to be an impoſture. But we 
cannot ſuppoſe any Man fo deſtitute of Reaſon, as toqueſtion the 
truth of every matter of fact which he doth not fee himſelf; if be 
doth then firmly believe any thing, there muſt be ſuppos'd ſuffi 
cient grounds to induce him to ſuch a belief. And then what ground 
can there be to queſtion the certainty of ſuch things, which have 
as great evidence as any of thoſe things have, which he moſt 
firmly believes? and this is all we deſire from him. 

. Do we not ſee that the moſt concerning and weighty actions 
of Mens lives, are built on no other foundation than this Moral 
certainty? yet Men do not in the leaſt queſtion the truth of the 
thing they rely upon: As is moſt evident in all Titles to Eſtates 
deriv'd from Anceſtors, either by Donation or Purchaſe: In ll 
Trading, FRE 9. upon the Moral certainty, that there are ſuch 

ies, or France or Spain, &c. In all Journeyings, 
that there is ſuch a place, as that I am going to, and this is t 


* 


contrary to both theſe are poſſible, and the affirmatives arè indemon- 
ſtrable. In cating and drinking there is a poſſibility of being poi. 
ſoned by every bit of meat, or drop of drink; do we therefore 
continually doubt, whether we thall be fo ot no? Chiefly this is 
ſeen in all natural affection and piety in Children towards Parents, 
which undoubtedly ſuppoſe the truth of that, which it was im- 
pollible they cou'd be witneſſes of themſelves, their coming out 
of their Mothers wombs. And doth any one think this fuſfcien 
ground to queſtion his Mother, betaufe the contrary is impoſſible 


(tho' never ſo much atteſted) but what we ſee our ſelves, or 


but ſuch a one cui non ſubeſt dubium, i. e. an Aſſent un- 


the Atbeiſt on one fide can have to queſtion the truth of the Scri- 
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have 2 greater capacity of knowing the truth of it than we can 
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tec other ſide have to make a pretenſe. of the neveſſity of In- 
Frere 28 to the propoſal of fach things where Moral certainty 
is ſufficient; that is, to the matter of lere 

Which I now come to prove, as to the ſubject in hand; vis. 
That the Writings of Moſes are undoubtedly his. Which I prove 
by a two-fold Argument: I. An untverſat conſent of Ptrſons,'who 


were beſt able to know the truth of the things in — 4 2. The 


1 
* 


univerſal conſent of Perſons moſt le of judging in the c: 
in hand. I know nothing the moſt; ſtrupulous and inquiſitiye 
mind can poſſibly deſire in order co ſatis faction, concerning any 
matter of fact, beyond an Uniyerſal Conſent of ſuch Ferſons who 


have: To choſe are all ſuch Perſons who. have liy'diacareſt choſe 
times when the things were done, and have beſ underſtood the 
Affairs of the times, when the things were pretended tu be done. Can 
ve poſlibly conceive, that among the People of tlic cus, Who were 
ſo exceedingly prone to tranſgreſs the Law of Mdfes, and to fall into 
Idolatry, but if there had been any che leaſt ſuſpicion of any fal- 
ſity or impoſture in the Writings of Moſes, the ring - leaders of 
their revolts wou' d have ſufficiently promulged it among them, 
as the moſt plauſible plea to draw them off from the worſhip. of 
the true Go? Can we think that a Nation and Religion fo ma- 
ligned as the Jeuiſß were, cou'd — ᷑ 10! 

had been any deceit in ity when fo many lay in wait -continually 
to expoſe them to all contumelies imaginable? Nay, among them 
ſelves in their frequent Apoſtaſies, and occaſions given for ſuch a 
pretenſe, how comes this to be never heard of, nor in the leaſt 
queſtioned, whether the Law was undoubredly of Moſes his vrit- 
ing or no? What an excellent plea wou'd this have been fur Fe- 


 roboam's Calves in Dan and Bethel: for the Samaratans Temple 


on Mount Gerigim, cou'd any the leaſt ſuſpicion have been raig'd 


among them, concerning the authenricneſs of the fundamental 


Records of the Fewiſh Commonwealth? And which is moſt 
obſervable, the Fews Who were a le ſtrangely ſuſpicious 
and incredulous, while they were fed and cloathed by Miracks, 

et cou d never find ground to queſtion this- Nay, and Moſes 

imſelf, we plainly ſee, was hugely envied af gas of the Hrar- 
lites even in the Wilderneſs; as is evident in t R Co- 
rah and his complices, and that on this very ground, That he 


diſcovery, af there | 
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took too much upon him; how unlikely then is it, that amidſt ſo 


many enemies he ſhou'd dare to venture any thing into publio Re- 
cords, which was not moſt undoubtedly true; or undertake eo 
preſtvibs a Law to oblige the People to poſterity? Or that after 

s own Age any thing ſhou'd come out under his name, which 
vou d not be preſently detected by the Emulators of his glory? 


"What then, is the thing it ſelf incredible? ſurely not, that Moſes 
ſhou'd write the Records we fi 
; underſtand the truth of it? 


hat? not thoſe, who were in the 
fame Age; and convey d it down by à certain Tradition to poſte- 
iter all conſtantly believe it? What? 
part wich eheir Lives and Fortunes, 
rution as to their La -?? 
K 2 Well, 


not they, WhO wou d 


j 
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per Well, but if we ſhou' d 


or Had it been from Agger it wou'd. have been'obſerv'd befor 


down from the time of Moſes, or not? If continually — 
it was of Moſes his doing, if we ſuppoſe: him to have had that 


People were in fitteſt capacity to receive a Law, being grown 2 
great People, and therefore neceſſary to have Laws; newly deli- 
vered from bondage; and therefore wanting Laws of their own; 


and entring into a ſetled ſtate of Commonwealth, which was 
the moſt proper ſeaſon of giving Laws. 


to conceive the Nation of the Fews cou'd have their Laws given 
to them but at the time of their being in the Wilderneſs, before 


tify ſo far the Objection, that theſe Laws were brought forth long 
after the conſtitution of the Government and the National ſettle- 
ment, under Moſes his name; 
fible is it to alter the fundamental Laws of a Nation after long ſet- 
tlement? what confuſion of intereſts doth this bring? . 
bance among all ſorts of People, who muſt be diſſeis do 

and brought to ſuch ſtrange un wonted cuſtoms, ſo ſeemingly againſt 
their intereſts, as many of the Conſtitutions among 
595 For can We imagine, that a People always d — 


9 

1 
" "I 
k, © 


ſuppoſe the whole Jewiſb Nation par. 
tial to theinſelves, and that out of honor to the memory of ſo gren 
a Perſon as Moſes, they ſhou d attribute their ancient Laws and Re. 
cords to him: Which is all that Infidelity it ſelf can imagine in 
this caſe; 5 we this cannot be with any ſhadow of Reaſon pre. 
” ors © ö 4 - 3H | 
ho were thoſe Perſons, who did give out this Law to the 
Jews under Moſes his name? Certainly they, who undertake to 
contradict that which is recerv'd by common conſent, muſt br; 
ſtronger and clearer Evidence, than that on which that conſent b 
ounded; or elſe their Exceptions deſerve to be rejected with the 
igheſt indignation. - What Proof can be then brought, that not 
only the Fewsſp Nation, but the whole Chriſtian World hath been 
ſo — befool'd to believe thoſe things with an undoubted 


aſſent, which are only the contrivances of ſome cunning Men? 


1. At what time cou'd theſe things be contriv'd? Either while 


the memory of Moſes and his actions were remaining; or after. 
wards. Firſt, How cou'd it poſſibly be, when his memory was 
remaining? for then all things were ſo freſh in their memories, 


that it was impoſlible a thing of this univerſal nature cou'd be for. 
ed of him. If after, then I demand, whether the People had ob- 
ſerv'd the Law of Moſes before or no? if not, then they muſt cer. 


tainly know it at the time of its promulgation to be counterfeit, 


their times; if it was obſery'd before, then either contin 


Authority among the People, which the Objection ſuppoſeth; if 
not, then ſtill. the nearer Moſes his time, the more difficult ſuch a 
counterfeiting cou d be; becauſe the Conſtitutions which Moſes 
had left among them, wou'd have remain'd in their memorics, 
whereby they wou'd eaſily reject all pretenſes and connterfeits. 

3. How can we conceive the Nation of the Fews wou'd have 
ever embraced ſuch a Law, had it not been of Moſes his enacting 
among them in that ſtate of time when he did? For then the 


Theſe conſiderations make it fo clear, that it is almoſt impoſſible 


were ſetled in Canaan. For ſuppoſe we at preſent, to gra- 


how improbable, nay how impoſ- 


iſtur- 
f their rights 


the Fews were? 
to their own in- 
tereſt, 


* 
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—— wou'd after it had been quietly ſetled in their Land, by Conſti- 
ant the cuſtomof other N 5588 preſently under el 
of a copy of Laws found (cat were pretended to be given by one 


former Ages of great eſteem, call d Meſes) throw open all their 
— incheſtres; 2 art with their former Laws, by theſe of 
chem? We have a clear inſtance for this among the Romans; al- 
tho there were great evidence given of the undoubted certainty, 
that the Books — in Numa s grave by Petilius were his, yet 
becauſe they were adjudg'd by the Senate to be againſt the preſent 
Laws, they were without further — = adjudg'd to be burn. 
Was 5 the greateſt likelihood that might be, that theſe 
ſhou'd have taken place among the Romans, for the great ve- 
neration for wiſdom which Numa was in among them, and the 
eat evidence that theſe were certain remainders of his, wherein 
be gave a true account of the ſuperſtitions in uſe among them ? 
yet leſt the ſtate ſhou'd be unſetled by it, they were prohibited fo 
much as a public view, when the Frætor had ſworn they were 
inſt the eſtabliſhed Laws. Can we then conceive the Jewiſb 
Naibo wou'd have embraced ſo burdenſom and ceremonious a 
Law as Moſes's was, had it been brought among them in ſuch a 
way as the Books of Numa, tho' with all i ble evidence, 
that it was undoubtedly his, eſpecially when they were engag'd 
to the obſervation 'of ſome Laws or Cuſtoms already, by which 
their Commonwealth had been eftabliſh'd? And withal theſe 
Laws of Moſes ſeeming ſo much againſt the intereſt and good 
husbandry of a Nation, as all the ＋ i Nations thought, 
who for that accuſed them to be an idle and flothful People, as 
may judg'd by their reſting wholly one Day in ſeven, the great 
and many ſolemn Feaſts they had, the repairing of all the Males to 
eruſalem thrice a Year ; the Sabbatical Years, Years of Jubilee, &c. 
 Theſethings were apparently againſt the intereſt of ſuch a Nation, 
whoſe great ſubſiſtence was upon paſturage and agriculture. So 
that it is evident theſe Laws reſpected not the outward intereſt 
of the Nation, and fo cou'd not be the contrivance of any Poli- 
ticians among them, but did immediately aim at the honor of the. 
Gop whom ſerv'd, for whom were to part even with 
their civil in : The doing of which by a People generally 
taken notice of for a particular love of their own coricernments, 
is an impregnable argument theſe Laws cou'd not take place among 
them, had they not ven by Moſes at the time of their un- 
ſettlement, that their future ſettlement did depend upon their 
preſent obſervation of them; which is an evidence too that t 
cou'd be of no leſs than Divine original: Which was more than 
I was to prove at preſent. | WIRES , 2 
Were not theſe Writings undoubtedly Moſes's; whence ſhou'd vn. 
the neighbour Nations about the Je, notwithſtanding the hatred 
of the Few . retain ſo venerable an opinion of the wil- 
dom 'of Moſes? The „ erz bin one of their 
Priefts (which notes the eſteem they had of his learning , Tongs. 
E by the teſtimonies produced out of Chæremon and Manet ho Ain. l. 1. 
J Joſephus. Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks of him with great reſpe& P 1 ». 


among the famous Legiſlators, K 3 ſo doth Sfrabo, who You pa ee? 
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deſervedly reckoned 

on Plato's Timæus, 
v. 75 4. Platoniſt, which mi 


V. Grot. de 


wad 
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ed as in matters which concern 
e general intereſt of Men lies contrary. to fuch impoſtures, and 

K Oo. they will prevent their obtaining among them. Nov 
the Laws of Moſes are incorporated into the very Republic of the 
Fews, and their ſubliſtence'and Government depends upon them, 
their Religion and Laws are ſo interwoven one with the other, 
that one cannot be broken off from, the other. Their Right to 
their temporal poſſeſſions in the land of Canaan de on their 
owning the 7 of Gob who gave them to them; and on 
the truth of the Hiſtory recorded by Moſes concerning the Pro- 
miſes made to the Patriarchs. So that on that account it was im- 
poſſible thoſe Laws ſhou'd be counterfeit on which the welfare of 

a Nation depended, and according to which they were governed 
ever ſince they were a Nation. So that I-ſhall now take it to be 
ſuthciently proved, that the Writings, under the name of Moſes 
were undoubtedly, his; for none, who acknowledg the Laws to 
have been his, can have the face to deny the Hiſtory, there bein 

ſo neceſſary a connexion between them; and the Book of Genet 
Deng nogung elſe; but a general and very neceflary introduction 

to that which follows. I deny not but the Hiſtory of Moſes might, 
accor cg to the Tradition of the Jetus; and the Belief of others, 
be reviſed by Ezra; or the Men of the great Synagogue after the 
Jeu return e as, s by. the names of Places, 
. and gaben Be not fuitable 40 = time of Moſes ; but Lutter 

| deny that the Pentateuch was not of Maſes his penning, or that i 
W.! 


fi 


| was 
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was only a'Collethon out of the Diaries and Annals of the Na- 


n: For throughout the Scripture the very hiſtorical paſſages are 
— to Moſes. and in all probability the Samaritan Penta- 
{euch bears date befote the Captivity; by which it ſtill appears that 
choſe Books are truly the Books of Moſes. | 1 
— d—— 


N „„ e eee 
oſes his certain knowledg of what he wric. 
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I. The third Hypotheſis concerns the certainty of the matter of 
Moſes his Hiſtory, that gradually proved: Firit, Moſes his 
knowledg cleared, by his education, and experience, aud cer- 
rain information. II. His education in the wiſdom-of Agypr; 
what that was. III. The old Ægyptian learning enquired into; 
IV. the conveniences for it. V. Of the Ægyptian Prieſts, Mo- 
ſes reckoned among them for his knowledg. VI. The Mathemati- 
cal, Natural, Divine, and Moral learning of Ægypt. VII. their 

Political wiſdom mof? conſiderable. VIII. The advantage of 
Moſes above the Greek Philoſophers, as to wiſdom and reaſon. 
Moſes himſelf an eye auitneſ of moſt of his hiſtory : IX. the 


certain uni 
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ed tradition of the other part among the Jews, 


manifeſted by rational evidence. 
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ving thus far cleared our way, we come to the third Hy- 1 


. 


theſis, which is, There are as manifeſt proofs of the un- Hyporh. 3. 
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truth and certainty of the Hiſtory recorded *7 oſes, 4s 
any can be given concerning any thing which we yield the firmeſt 
aſſent unto. Here it muſt be conſidered, that we proceed in a way 
of rational evidence to prove the truth of the thing in hand, as 
to which, if in the judgment of impartial Perſons the arguments 
produced be ſtrong enough to convince an unbyaſſed mind: It is 


| not material, whether every wrangling Atheiſt will ſit down con- 


tented with them. For uſually Perſons of that inclination, rather 
than judgment, are more reſolved againſt light, chan inquiſitive 
after it, and rather ſeck to ſtop the chinksat which any light might 
come in, than open the Windows for the free and cheerful enter- 
tainment of it. It will certainly be ſufficient to make it appear, 
that no Man can deny the truth of that part of Scripture which 
we are now ſpeaking of, without offering manifeſt violence to his 
own faculties, and making it to the World, that he is one 
wholly forfaken of his own Reaſon: Which will be ſatisfackorily 
done, if we can clear theſe things ;-Firf, That it was morally im- 
poſſible Moſes ſnou d be ignorant of the things he undertook to 
write of, and ſo be deceiv d himſelf. Secondly, That it was utterly 
impoſſible he ſhou'd have any deſign in deceiving; others in re- 
porting it. Thiraly, That it is certain from all rational . 

| 2 that 
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W he ancient Learning of the c_Zgyprians was ſuch: as 
1 d to improve the Reaſon and -Underſ ing of 
might be ſuppos d 10 u _— 
Men to ſuch an height; as thereby to make them more capable of 
utting a difference between Truth and Falſhood? Whether it 
ere lich an overflowing Nilus as wou d enrich the Underſtand- 
ings of all thoſe who were in a capacity to receive its Streams? The 
trüch is; there want not grounds of ſuſpicion; that the old .. 
prion Learning Was not of that elevation which the t di- 
Nance of our Age makes us apt to think it was. And a learned 
Man hath in a ſet Diſcourſe endeavoured to ſhew: the great defects 
that there were in it: N either can it, 1 think, be deny'd, but AC Conring.s 
cording to the reports we have now concerning it, ſome parts of _ - 
their ann frivolous, others obſcure, a great deal Magical; 10,11. 12. 
and the reſt ſhort of that improvement, which tlie acceſſion of 
the parts and induſtry of after Ages =m unto it. But yet it is 
in as evident, that ſome parts of ung; were invented by 
220 yptians, others much improved, and that the Greeks did 
at firſt ſet up with the ſtock they borrow'd out of get, and 
that Learning chiefly flouriſh'd there, when there was (I had al- 
moſt ſaid) an «/Zgyprian darkneſs of Ignorance overſpreadirig 
the face of Greece as well as other Natiollss. 
Which will appear by theſe conſiderations, The great any 
of their repute for Learning, the great advantages they h 's 
romoting it, and the parts of moſt in uſe among them. 
This tho it may ſeem a digreſſion here, will yet tend to promote 
our deſign, by ſhewing thereby how qualify d and accompliſid 
Moſes was to deliver to the World an Hiſtory of ancient times. 
If we believe Macrubius, there was no people in the World cou d 
vye for Learning with the ©/Zgyprians, who makes «Zgypr in ; 
one place, the Mother of all Arts, and in another, the © Aigypti- Suni. 
ans, omnium Philoſophie diſciplinarum parentes, The fathers 1 all b. g. in 
the Philoſophic Sciences; he derives elſewhere the original of all 18. = 
Aſtronomy from them, quos conſtat primos omniumcelum metiri, C. 
ſcrutari auſos : tho it be more probable that the Nativity even of 
Aftronomy it ſelf was firſt calculated by the Chaldzans, from whom 764. c. 41. 
it was convey'd to the /Zgyprians. He likewiſe appropriates all 
divine knowledg to them, where he faith. they were Soli rerum 
dromarum conſcii, and after calls « pt drumarum onmnium di- 14.Saturn. 
ſciplinarum compotem. It is ſufficiently notorious-what great re- |” t 
ute the 'c.,/Zgyprian Learning hath been in, with ſome in our 
tter times, in that our Chymiſts look upon it as the greateſt ho 
nor to their profeſſion, that they think they can claim kindred of 
the old Zgyptian Learning, and derive the pedigree of their 
Ch my from heals ptian Hermes. vain pre- 
e is ſufficiently refuted by the fore · mentioned learned Man 
Conringius, in his Tract on this: ſubject, de Hermetica Medicina. 
Franciſcus Patricius profeſſeth himſelf fo great an admirer of the 
old Agyptian Learning, that he thought it wou d be no bad ex- 
change, if the Peripatetic Phil were extruded, and the old 
CZ2yptian received inſtead of it. But the World is now grown 
wiſer, than to receive his Hermes Triſmegiſtus for the Author f 
the old © #gyprian Philoſophy, the credit of his Author being for - 
ever blaſted and the doQrine' contained in the Books under his 
L name, 
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— 0 4 eſted to be a mere Cento, a confus d mixture of the 


Gian, Platonic, and & Agyption doctrine: together, So that 
— 740" hardly maintain the juſtneſs of the repute of the ancient 
& Egyptian Learning from any thing now-extant of its but yet ue 
ſee: no reaſon to queſtion it, e IV ſinoe it is (O honorably 

ken of in Sacred Writ, and sin it to have been made the 

7 — and meaſure of humane Wiſdom. For which we have 
this obſervable teſtimony; that when the Wiſdom of Jalomon is 
| of with the-greateſt advantage and commendatipn, it is 
1 King, 4- 1 1K with this character, that it exteeded the uviſdem e ul the 
393" children of the Ea Country, and all the wiſdom of  Agynr 
\, Whence it is moſt natural and eaſy to argue, That ace the 
Ilearning muſt be acoounted the greateſt at that time in che World; 
or elſe it cou d not have been inferred, that Solomon was W iſer than 

all: men, becauſe his wiſdom excelled thoirs unleſs we: ſuppoſe 

theit wiſdom to have been the greateſt in that Age of the World, 

when the wiſdom of the Graczans (altho' in that time Homer 

is ſuppoſed to flouriſh) was not thought worthy the taking notice 

of. We ſee from hence then, as from an irrefragable te imony, 

that the wiſdom” of the © Agyprians anciently was no trivial Pe. 
dantry, nor mere ſuperſtitious and Magical Rites, but that thete 
was * thing in it ſolid and ſubſtantial, or it had not been worth 
triumphing over by the wiſdom of Solomon It being true of that, 

Lig: de what Lipfius faith: of the Roman Empire, Quicquid dignum vinci 
r oidebatur, vicit; catera non tam non potuit quam contempfit ; it was 


<3, an argument of ſonic great worth, that it was overtopp d and con. 


| uer'd it. 10 * 4. | ; 0 | 3 6\ | 
Iv. 7 T be di ſee how juſt the repute of the ancient ptian Learns 
ing is from teſtimony, and we ſhall find as gtear for it, when 
we conſider the great advantages the * had for promoting 
of Learning among them. Two ways Men come to knowledg, ei- 
ther by Tradition from others, or by Obſervation of their own; 
what the cZzyptrens had the firſt way, will be ſpoken. to after- 
wards; we now conſider the latter of theſe. ; All Knowledg ari- 
ſing from Obſervation, muſt be either of thoſe Sciences which 
immediately conduce to the benefit of Men's lives, or ſuch whoſe 
enc᷑ is to im Men's rational faculties in the knowledg of things. 
on 0 The former neceſfity will put Men upon the finding out, the latter 
l require ſereſſnm & atia, freedom from other imployments, a mind 
| addicted to them, and induſtry in the ftudy of them, and a care 
to preſerve their inventions in them. The ſtudy of Geometry 2 
mong the Egyptians, ow'd its original to ſſity; for the 
river Nile being well d with the ſhowers. falling in (Ai hiopi. 
and thence annually overflow ing the Country of cAgyprs and by 
its violence overturning all the marks they had to diſtinguiſh theit 
Lands, made it neceſſary for them upon every abatement of the 
floud to furvey their Lands, to ſind out every one his own by the 
. the ground upon the ſurvey. The neceſſity of which 
— themupon a more diligent enquiry into tlrat ſtudy, that thereby 
lib. 2. e attaim to ſome caactneſs in that, which was to be of 


ln 


Strabo l. 17, invention oF; . ; re | | 
Cal. Rhog, A particulatly, attributed by Herodotus, Dio. 
1. 18.c. 34. A,, Sena crbers, to-there. figyptiens. his skill of chens 
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They after improved into a greater benefit, viz; the conveying the 


water 0 


— 


f Nile into thoſe places where it had not overflown to fo 


height, as to give them hopes of an enſuing plenty; which 
deer dd by the artificial cuttin of ſeveral Channels for that end, 


ith Strabo, the 


wherein, 


flowing of the river, whereb 
pelt x following year; which xl 


gyptians _ _ 2 
+ ſelf, By this likewiſe they obſerv'd the 

Wange i a e hoy knew what harveſt to ex- 

ey did by a Well near Memphis 


out- went 
eight of the 


(from the uſe of it call'd vie] upon the walls of which were 


lieve that the A ptians were skilled in Geometry, and the 


knowledg relating thereto. 


And for the promoting of all other knowledg, whoſe end is v. 
Contemplation, the very conſtitution of their Commonwealth did 
much conduce thereto: For thereby it was provided that there 
ſhou'd always be a ſufficient number of perſons freed from all other 


Employments, who might devote themſelves to 
into the natures of things. Such were the A 
by the peculiar nature of the Agyptian ſuper 


a ſedulous enqui 
tian Pr ieſts, — * 


titions, were freed 


from that burdenſome ſervice of ſacrificing beaſts, which the Prieſts 


of other Nations were continually employ'd about, and fo they 


enjoy'd not only an caſy but a very honorable employment; for 


they were the perſons of the greateſt honor, eſteem, and authority 
n of which rank, as far as I can find, all were 


among the c 


accounted, who where not Souldiers, Husbandmen, or Artificers. 
For Strabs mentions no Nobility at all in Ægypt diſtinct from sad. 15. 
the Prieſts; for he divides the whole Common- wealth into 


Souldiers, Husbandmen and Prieſts. And telling 


us that the other 


two were employ'd about matters of War, and the King's reve- 
nues in Peace, he adds, « & ii. & fumunPiae rus g Age“, d nr F 
Bandimr bm, The Prieſts minded the uy of Philoſophy and Aſtro- 


nomy, and convers'd moſt with their 


mgs: And after, ſpeaking 


of their Kings being ſtudy'd in their Arts, as well as others of the 


Prieſts, he adds, % & A «tit; nw 5 a. with whom they ſpent moſt | 


of their lives, Agreeable to this, Plutarch tells us, that the Kings 21a. 


themſelves were often Prieſts; and adds out 


of Hecateus, that 4 I. & 


the Kings us'd to drink wine by meaſure, ug lm becauſe they . 


were Prieſts ; for as he faith, the Kings of c 


were choſen, 


either out of the rank of Prieſts or Souldiers, FN .. rs N a 

pl 50; AR & ll gre thoſe two orders being of the greateſt ho- 

nor, the one for valor, and the other for wiſdom; and if the King 

were choſen out of the Souldiers, he was preſently entred among 

the Prieſts, to learn their Myſtical Sciences. Diodorus ſeems to Diu. 1. x. 
reckon ſome great perſons after the Prieſts, and diſtinct from the 
Souldiery ; but if he means by theſe any other than ſome of the 

other two profeſſions, I muſt ſay, as Caſaubon doth in another 

caſe of Diodorus, Sane Strabonis aucroritas multis Sirulis apud me Caſa. 
4 evalet. Diodorus his Oey not to be „ with Strabo's. _—_ 5 


rom whence we may underſtand the reaſon w 
whoſe Daughter Foſeph married, is called fn. 


that Potipherah, 
which ſome render ge. ,.. 


the Prieſt, others the Prince of On; but theſe two we ſee are 45- 


L 2 


very 


» ld ae 
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E "Ten, their Prieſts being cheir great Princes; and 77, 
rk or On, of which Potipherah was Prince or Prieſt, being 

che chief Seat and Univerſity of the Prieſts of Apt Now it 
Clem. J. ig evident from Clemens Alexandrinus, that the yptans did 
kx. So. not communicate their Myſteries promiſcuoully to all, but only to 
wo ſuch as were in ſucceſſion to the Crown, or elſe to thoſe of the 
Prieſts and their Children, who were moſt apt and fit for them, 

both by their diet, inſtruction, and family. For this was ung]. 
terably obſerved among them, that there was a continued ſucceſ. 

ſion of a profeſſion in their ſeveral families, both of Prieſts, Soul. 
diers, and Husbandmen, whereby they kept their ſeveral orders 
without any mixture or confuſion, which; confeſs d both by He 
Herodoet. yogptus and Diodorus: So that by this Conſtitution Learning was 
55 1, among them confin'd to the Prieſts, which highly advanceth the 
4 71. probability of that Tradition, preſerv'd among the c Yptians 


oy . 


concerning Moſes (which likewiſe ſtrongly proves our preſent de. 
72 fign) viz. Manetho's Records, as Joſep tells us, that Moſes was 
©..43, one of the Prieſts at Heliopolis, and that his name among them 
vas Oſarſiphus, who changing his name, was calbd Moſes ; and 
in the time of Amenophis conducted the leprous gre ur out of 
Abt (ſo the e,Zgyptians out of their hatred of the 1/raelites 
call them.) And Cheremon, another ICH Prieſt in the ſame 


Author, calls Moſes a Scribe, and Zoſeph (by whom probably he 
means Joſbua) a facred Scribe, and faith that the Ægyptian name 
of Moſes was Tiſithen, and of Joſeph, Poteſeph. Now ithis tra- 
dition did in all probability ariſe from the repute of Moſes hisl carn- 
ing and wiſdom; which being among them proper to their Prieſts, 
they thence afcrib'd that name to him, altho probably he might 
come to the knowledg of all their Myſteries, from the relation he 


had to Pharaoh's daughter. TC ee) 
VL We'ẽ come now to conſider the parts of the Æ * Learning, 
in which the Scripture tells us Moſes was skill'd: This by Philo 


Philo Jud. Fudeus is branched into Arithmetic, Geometry, Muſic, and Hiero- 
* 2 Philoſophy : But Sixtus Senenſis more comprehenſiycly 
dirt. genen. from Diodorus, Diogenes Laertius, and others, divides it into 
1.39. four parts, Mathematical, Natural, Divine and Moral. Their skill 
in the Mathematical parts of Learning hath been partly ſhew d al- 
ready, and might be more largely from that skill in them, which 
2 war =_Y om the He Fans, 1 Tamblichus and 

lambl. d. Porphiry ſp t hagoras, that he gain'd his skill in Geomet 
72 1 chiefly — ptiams: for theſe as Porphiry faith; of 1 
Porphyr.de time had been very ſtudious of Geometry, as the Phænicians of 
* _ Arithmetic, and the Cha/d#ans of Aſtronomy. But Jamblichus 
Land I think deſervedly) takes notice of the A h the dife 
Fieult acceſs of the Ægyptian Prieſts, eſpecially as to acquaintance 
1460117. with their Myſteries; and ſo Strabo calls them, woirks & beide, 
ſuch who concealed their learning under many Symbols, and were 
not caſily drawn to unfold it. And yet we might think the two 
and cuenty years time, which Pythagoras is thought to have ſpent 
among them, had been enough to have inſinuated himſelf into 
their utmoſt acquaintance, and to have drawn from them the know- 
.. .» kdgo their greateſt Myſteries; but yet we have no great reaſon 
to think he did, if we believe the ſtory in Diogenes: ee 
wor 8 8 ig 


” 
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his ſacrificing an Hetatomi for the — out that Demonſtration, 

which is now contain d in the 47 rer tion of the firſt of Eu- 

-/ide. Vet this did not abate the Grætians eſteem of the 2 

þ prians Mathematical Learning ; for in Plato's time, Edoxus Cni- 

Jius went into pt on purpoſe to acquire it; and Democritus 

his boaſt, that none of the Arſepedonaptæ in eA#pypr (fo their Com. 4: 
Prieſts were call'd, as Clemens Alexandrinus and Enſebius tell us, zi. rah. 
who relate the ſtory) exceeded him in the Mathematics, proves (10. 2 
at leaſt inferred, that they were then in greateſt "eſteem for them. 


Their great skill in "Aſtronomy is atteſted by Diouorus, Stra- Dude, x 


ho, Herodotus, and others, and by their finding out the courſe! 1. . 49, 
of the year by the motion of the Sun, which was the invention 3% how 
of the Heliopolitan Prieſts. How much they valued Geography, ap- Heroder. 
pears from Clemens his deſcription of the e . or ſacred 4 2. 
Scribe, in the ſolemn proceſſion; for he was requir'd to be skilful 9 
in Hieroglyphics, Coſmography, Geography, the motions of the p. 531. 4. 
Planets, the Chorography of e/#gypr, and deſcription of the Nile. V.. 
Euſtathins in his Notes on Dionyſius, attributes the invention of 
Geographical Tables to Seſo/tris, who cauſed the Lands he had 
conquered to be deſcribed in Tables, and ſo communicated to the 
Egyptians, and from them to others. Their skill in Natural 
Philoſophy cou d not be very great, becauſe of their Magic and 
Superſtition, whereby they were hindred-from all experiments in 
thoſe Natural 4 — which ny attributed a Divinity to; but 
they ſeem to have been more exact and curious in Natural Hiſtory; 
for any prodigies, or any thing that was anomalous in Nature, 
they 57 faith Srrabo, Prereyporivices aruigen eis @ lieg Y, With A 
great deal of curioſity inſert in their ſacred Records; and Herodotus 
adds, that more things of that nature are obſerved by them than by 
any other Nation; which, faith he, they not only diligently preſerve, 
but frequently compare together, and from efankenteof rodigies 
gather a ſimilitude of events. But that which gair'd — Hans 
the greateſt repute abroad,feems to have been their early Skill Phy- 
fic, which is ſo much ſpoken of by Homer, Plato, Herodotus, Plu- 
tarch, Diogenes Laertius, and others, that it were impertinenttrou- 
a ia ig 4 patience with the proof of that which is ſo generally 
confeſs'd. A great evidence of the antiquity of this Qudy am 
them is (if Manetho may be ſo far credited) that Atbotis, the ſe- 
cond King of the firſt Dynaſty of the Thinites, was a Phyſician 
himſelf, and writ ſome Books of Anatomy; and the ſecond King 
of the third Dynaſty of the Memphztes, was, for his skill in Phys 
ſic, honored among them by the name of ec #/enlapins. | Pliny rin Nu, 
affirms it to have been the cuſtom of their Kings to eauſe dead . L 19. 
bodies to be diſſected, to find out the nature of Diſeaſes; and eiſe: ** 
where tells us, that the original of Phyſiæ among them was from 
the relation of thoſe who 55 any remedy were cured'of any Difs 
eaſe, which for a memorial to poſterity were recorded in theit 
Temples. Their Hieroglyphical and Myſtical Learning hath mide 
the greateſt noiſe in the world and the leaſt of *SubRance in it} 
which whoever will not be convinced of without peruſal of Nix 
ber Oedipus © Eenpiacus, will at laſt find ir Jil) done to! his 
und by the ſucceſlels/endeavors of that otherwiſe learned Man! 1 
cannot think any rational Man cou'd think that ſtudy Worth bis 

| L - | pains, | 
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but ſome ordinary and trivial obſervation: As in that famous Hie. 


ing deſerves the higheſt form among the 4. 


VII. 


Ifa. 19. 11, 
12. 


cou d carry on his Deſign by his power, maugre all the oppoſition 


propagation of the World by the Sons of Naab, the Hiſtory of 


pains, which at the higheſt can amount bur to a conjecture; — 
when it is come to that with a t deal of pains, it is nothing 


hic of Dioſpolis, ſo much ſpoken of by the Ancients, where 

Child —— coming = the World, an old Man for 
going out of it, an Hawk for Gop, an Hippopotamus for Hatred, 
and a Crocodile for Impudence; and all to expreſs this venerable 
Apophthegm, O ye that come into the World, and that go out of it, 
Gd hates 1 ce. And therefore certainly this kind of Learn. 
Haile Nuge ; and all 

pct put together, will make but one good one, 


theſe H icrogly | 
and ſhou'd be for Labour loſt. . 


There is yet one part of Learning more among them, which 
the e A*gyptians are eſteemed for, which is the Political and Civil 
rt of it, which may better be called Wiſdom, than moſt of the 
Fr oingz two things ſpeak much the wiſdom of a Nation, 
Laws, and a prudent management of them: their Laws are 
kiehly commended by Strabo and Diodorus; and it is none of the 
leaſt commendations of them, that Solon and Lycurgus borrowed 
ſo many of their Conſtitutions from them; and for the prudent 
management of their Government, as the continuance of their 
State ſo long in peace and quietneſs, is an invincible demonſtra- 
tion of it; 1 the report given of them in Scripture adds a fur. 
ther teſtimony to it; for therein the King of ON, is called 
the Son of the Wiſe, as well as the Son of ancient Kings; and 
his Counſellors are called wiſe Counſellors of Pharaoh, and the 
wiſe Men; whereby a more than ordinary prudence and policy 
muſt be underſtood. Can we now imagine ſuch a perſon as Moſes 
was, bred up in all the ingenuous Literature of Apt, conver- 
ſant among their wiſeſt perſons in Pharaoh's Court, having thereb 
all advantages to improve himſelf, and to underſtand the utmo 
of all that they knew, ſhou'd not be able to paſs a judgment be- 
tween a mere pretence and Impoſture, and real and important 
Truths? Can we think that one who had intereſt in fo great a 
Court, all advantages of raiſing himſelf therein, ſhou'd willingly 
forſake all the pleaſures and delights at preſent, all his hopes 
and advantages, for the future, were he not fully perſuaded of the 
certain and undoubted truth of all thoſe things which are recorded 
in his Books? Is it poſſible a Man of ordinary wiſdom ſhou'd 
venture himſelf upon ſo hazardous, unlikely and dangerous cm- 
loyment, as that was A undertook, which cou'd have no pro- 
bility of ſucceſs, but only upon the belief that that Gop who ap- 
peared unto him, was greater than all the Gods of e_#gypr, and 


which the Princes of the world cou'd make againſt it? And what 
poſlible ground can we have to think that ſuch a perſon, who did 
verily believe the truth of what Gop revealed unto him, ſhou'd 
dare to write any otherwiſe than as it was revealed unto him? It 
there had been any ns repugnant to common Reaſon in the hi- 
ſtory of the Creation, the Fall of Man, the univerſal Deluge, the 


the Patriarchs, had not Moſes rational faculties as well as we! 
ay, had he them not far better improved than any of ours a; 
| 3 an 


by 


voice of Nature, which they either fœteivꝰ d 


ing, and experience, yet if they w 


Boot I Ur DORIGINES' SHORE. 


2nd was not he then able to judg hat was ſuſtabſe to e 

and what not? and can we think he ou d then deliver le 
Zern Ns with * ve or — Tradition then, 

ght ſo readily and plainly” have triump 

one Egyptian 7 4 by diſcovering th the Kale of whit de Urdte: 1 

ſce that'Moſts was as highly” qualify” 
heathen Philoſophers cou d be, for diſcerning Turk from Falſ 
probabiiry-he far &xcelled the miſt renbw 


; nays an all : 
28 Gretrian Philoſophers in that vety kind of * Where: 


made fo great hiſt in the World, which Was Or! {Hall 
= oy „ as 18 5 — the whole ics 'of the Apr 
i 4 ton ern uhd went Age after Age Art 
of that Learning theres Which Mie 
of, becauſe of his high place, gren —_ M re and p 
And muſt thoſe hung 7. Poe hers then beconit the off 
ſters of our Reaſon, 451 telt Dickates be 148 d 15 the ſen 
oth uncettain That. 


tion, or elſe dehiver'd in oppoſition to it, that th i 5 
rw notice bf in the World ? Muſt — 35 58 
E 126 5 


with, Thus ſaith the Tord? and à Few 
rity with Divine Communds? and Hæ l F 1 be Fbt- 
arth? 


lied than, In the beginiiftly Cui rreatsd he edvens or Fn 
What irretfraj =_ evidence of Reaſon is that 8 N a pre- 
In, when it can figni 3 ur this wa 
in 18 KY 4 


ſumption bui 

potheſis, That i there is H6thihg but 
ick to g B e other. 
of the ee Bath been; 


this firſt be prov d, and we Will never 
may e 2 the great gulle 

philoſe Dictates for the ſtandard of Reaſbn, und un- 
prov — poses ſos — certain Foundations for our diſebrſe to 
rely upon. And the feeking' to feconeile the Myſteries of out 
Faith to to theſes hath been that Which hath almoſt deſtroyd it; and 
turn'd our Religion into à mere phileſophieul 3 But 


of this elſewhere. We fee then that ifiliſting mere exely on tlie ac- 


compliſhment and rational perfect ions of the perforts who peak, 
we have mote reaſon to yield credit to Moſes in his oat thin 
to any Philoſo hers in thcir ſpeculations. 1 
And that which in the neut plaee ſpeils Miſes 2 

of wiſdom, and judgment, and ability t6 find out thith; Was his 
Age and — when he deliver'd theſt things to the World 
He vented no crude' aid indigeſted conception no ſticlden and 
temerarious fancies, the afual iſſuss bf teemift an hife 
Wits; he liv'd long enough to hive experience ps ey 

ment codiftiriguiſh 5 a mere outſide arid varniſh; from hat * 5 4 


and ſubſtantial. We cannot chen 9 leaſt A 5 
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ment to diſcern it. And concerning all thoſe things contained in 
the four laſt Books of his, to bis own death, it was impoſſible 
Any ſhou'd have greater than himſelf, writing . but wha! 
he was pars himſelf of, what he ſaw and heard, and did; 
and can any — be deſired greater than his whoſe actions 


they were, or ho was preſent at the * them; and that 


not in any private way, but in the moſt public capacity? For al. 
tho' nes parkped — be preſent al great actions: yet they 
be guilty of miſ-repreſenting them, for want of underſtanding 
ircumſtances precedents. and ſubſequent, or for want of under. 

ing the deſigns of the chief inſtruments of action: but when 
the perſon. himſelf, who was the chief in all, ſhall undertake to 
write. an exact Hiſtory of it, what evidence can be deſired more 


certain than that is, that there cou d be no defect as to informa. 


tion concerning what was done? The only ſcruple then that can 
be made, be concerning the paſſages of former times which 


Aaſes relates. And here I doubt not hut to make it appear, that 


Son Was probably living in ſome part of 


inſiſting only on all that can be deſired in a bare Hiſtorian (ſetting 
aſide Divine Revelation) he had as true and certain information of 
the Hiſtory of thoſe former Ages, as any one can have of things 
at that diſtance from themſelves; and that is, by a certain uninter- 
rupted tradition of them, which will appear more clear and cyi- 
dent in that Nation of which Moſes was, than in any other Na- 
tion in the World: and that on theſe: two accounts: Firſt, The 
#ndoubted lineal deſcent from Father to Son in the Fewiſh Nation. 


Secondly, Their intereſt lying ſo much in the preſerving this Tra- 


dition entire 7 Feb al 

Firſt, That there as à certain unmixed lineal deſcent from Fa- 
ther to Hon in ie: fron Nation: the great cauſe of «moſt of the 
confuſion in the Tradition of other Nations, was the frequent 
muxing of ſeveral Families 'one with another; now-that Gop 
might as it were on purpoſe ſatisfy the World of the /rac/ites 
Capacity to preſerve the Tradition entire, he prohibited their 
mixture by Marriages with the people of other Nations and Fa- 
miles. So that in Moſes his time it was. a very eaſy matter to 


run * their lineal deſcent as far as the Flood, nay, up to Adam; 
for Adam converſed ſometimes with Lamec h, Noah's Father; for 
Lamech was born A. M. 874 Adam died 930. ſo that 56 years, ac- 
. Fas that computation; were Adam and Lamech contempo- 
rary. we then think Noah ignorant of the ancient Tradition 
of the World, when his Father was ſo long co- æ vous with Adam; 
and Mathuſelah his Grand- father, who was born 4. M. 687. died 
not till A. M. 1656. according to our moſt learned Primate of 
Armagh, i. e. was 600 years contemporary, with Noah. Sem his 
don e time, or 1/aac's 
at leaſt; and how eaſily and uninterruptedly might the general Tra- 
dition of the ancient Hiſtory be continued thence to the time of 
Maſes, when the number of Families agreeing in this T radition 
was increaſed, and withal incorporated by a common ligament of 
Religion? I de and then, where can we ſuppoſe any ignorance 
or cutting off this general Tradition in ſo continued/2-facceſſion 
as here was? Can we imagine that the Grand- children of Jacob 
cou'd be ignorant of thex own pedigree, and whence chey came 
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into Apt! can we think a thing ſo late and ſo remarkable as 
the account of their coming thither, ſhou'd be forgotten, which 
was attended with ſo many memorable circumſtances, eſpecially 
che ſelling and adyancement of 7 ape whoſe memory it was im- 
oſſible Fou'd be obliterated in ſo ſhort a time? Cou'd Jacob be 
norant of the Country hence his Grand- father Abraham came? 
elpecially hen he lived fo long in it himſelf, and married into that 
branch of the Family that was remaining there, when he had 
ſerved his Uncle Laban? Cou'd Abraham, when he was con- 
temporary with Sem, be ignorant of the truth of the Floud, when 
Sem, from whom he derived himſelf, was one of the perſons who 
eſcaped it in the Arx? Cou'd Sem be ignorant of the actions be- 
fore the Floud, when Adam, the firſt Man, lived ſo near the 
the time of Noah? and, cou d Noah then be ignorant of the Crea- 
tion and the fall of Man? Thus we ſee it almoſt impaſſihle, that 
any age among them then cou d be ignorant of the paſſages of the 
pracedent, which they were ſo few Generations removed from, 
that they cou'd with eaſe derive themſelves from the Firſt Man. 
What then can we ſay ? that any of theſe had a deſign of deceivin 
their poſterity, and ſo corrupted the Tradition? beſi es, that 2 
be hardly poſſible at that time, hen there were ſo many remaining 
teſtimonies of former times; what end can we imagin that an 
parents ſhou'd have in thus decetvi 1 their Children, or what ad- 
vantage ſhou d come to them by ſuch a deceit? Nay, I ſhall now 
manifeſt in the ſecond place, That the whole intereſt of their 
Children lay in preſerving this Tradition certain and entire. For 


their hopes of poſſeſſing Canaan and title to it, depended upon 


the promiſe made unto Abraham 400 years before; which wou'd 
not only keep awake their ſenſe of Divine Providence, but wou d 
make them careful during their Bondage to preſerve their Genea- 
logies, becauſe all the Right they couꝰd plead to their poſſeſſions 


in Canaan, was from their being of Abraham's Seed. And be- 


ſides this, on purpoſe to be a memorial to them of paſſages be- 
tween Gop Abraham, they had in their fleſh a badge of Cir- 
cumciſion, which wou'd ſerve to call to mind thoſe tranſactions 
which had been between Gop and their Fore-fathers. Theſe things 
then do fully demonſtrate, that inſiſting only on Rational Evi- 
dence, the 3 the moſt certain conſervators of the an- 
cient Hiſtory of the World; and can we think, that Moſes who 
was the Ruler among them, ſhou'd not tully underſtand thoſe 
things which every Hraelite cou'd ſcarce be ignorant of, and might 
correct the miſtakes of Moſes in his Hiſtory, if he had been gullty 
of any ſuch? Theſe things I ſuppoſe have made the firſt propo- 
ſition evident, That it was Ad impoſſible Moſes ſhow'd be de- 
ceived himſelf, or be ignorant of the things which he reports to 
others, both becauſe 12 had abilities ſufficient to diſcover Truth 
from Falſhood, and fufficient information of the paſſages of for- 
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CHAP. II. 
Moſes his fidelity and proved. 


I. Moſes confidered as an Hiſtorian, and as a Law-giver, his 


fidelity in both proved; clear evidences that he bad no intent 
to deceive in his Hiſtory, freedom from private intereſt, in. 
partiality in his relations, plainneſs and perſpicuity of file. II. As 
a Law-giver, he came armed with Divine Authority, which 
being the main thing, is fixed on to be fully proved from his 
ations and writings. III. The power of Miracles the great ei. 
dence of Divine Revelation. Two grand Queſtions propounded, 
In what caſes Miracles may be expected, and how known tg 
be true. No neceſſity of a conſtant power of Miracles in 4 
church: IV. Two caſes alone wherein they may be expefted. 
When any thing comes as a Law from God, and when a Di. 


vine Law is to be repealed. The neceſſity of Miracles in thoſe 


| Caſes as an evidence of Divine Revelation aſſerted. V. VI. VII. Ol. 
 jeftions anſwered. No uſe of Miracles when the Doftrine is ſettled 


and owned by Miracles by the firſt Revelation. No need of 
| Miracles in reformation of a Church. _ 


He ſecond Propoſition contains the proof of Meſes his fide- 

lity, That he was as far from having any intent to deceive 
others, as he wasfrom being deceived himſelf. Iwo ways Moſes muſt 
be conſidered, as an Hiſtorian, and as a Law-giver; the only in- 


ducement for him to deceive as an Hiſtorian, muſt be ſome par- 


ticular intereſt which muſt draw him aſide from an impartial de- 
livery of the truth; as a Law-giver, he might deceive, if he pre- 
tended Divine Revelation for thoſe Laws which were only the 
iſſues of his own Brain, that they might be received with a greater 
veneration among the people, as Numa Pompilius and others did. 
Now if we prove that Moſes had no intereſt to deceive in his Hi- 
ſtory, and had all rational evidence of Divine Revelation in his 
Laws, we ſhall abundantly evince the undoubted fidelity of Mo/es 


in every thing recorded by him. We begin then with his fidelity 


as an Hiſtorian; and it being contr 


to the common intereſt of 
the World to deceive and be dece; 


we have no reaſon to en- 


tertain any ſuſpicions of the veracity of any perſon where we can- 


not diſcern ſome peculiar intereſt that might have a ſtronger byaſs 
upon him than the common intereſt of the World. For it is other- 
wiſe in Morals than in Naturals; for in N aturals, we ſee that ev 


1 will leave its roger intereſt to preſerve the common interc! 


of Nature; but in Morals, there is nothing more common than 
deſerting the common intereſt of Mankind, to ſet u uliar 


. 8 ? ; 4 
intereſt againſt it: It being the trueſt deſcription of a Politician, that 


e is one Who makes himſelf the centre, and the whole World his 
| circum- 
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—ccncc; that he regards not how much the whole World 
15 — if an advantage doth accrue to himſelf by it. Where 
we ſee it then the deſign of any perſon. to advance himſelf or his 
ſterity, or to ſet up the credit of the N ation whoſe Hiſtory I 
© writes» we may have juſt cauſe to ſupect his partiality, becauſe 
we then find a ſufficient inducement for ſuch a one to leave the 
common road of Truth, and to fall into the paths of deceit. But 


| 

| 
we have not the leaſt ground to ſuſpect any ſuch partiality in the A | 

| 

| 
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Hiſtory of Moſes ; for nothing is more clear than that he was free . = 
from 14 ambitious deſign of advancing himſelf and his poſterity, | 
who noreithſtancuag the great honor he enjoy'd himſelf, was con- 
tent to leave his po wy in the meaneſt ſort of attendance upon 
the Tabernacle. And as little have we ground to think he intended 
to flatter that Nation, which he ſo lively deſcribes, that one wou'd 
think he had rather a cougy to ſet forth the frowardneſs, unbe- 
lief, unthankfulneſs, and diſobedience of a Nation towards a gra- 
cious God, than any ways to inhance their reputation in the world, | 
or to ingratiate himſelf with them by writing this Hiſtory of them. | 
Nay, and he ſets forth ſo exactly the leſſer failings and groſſer -— 
enormities of all the Anceſtors of this Nation, whoſe acts he re- 
cords, that any impartial Reader will ſoon acquit him of a deſign 
of flattery, when after he hath recorded thoſe faults, he ſeeks not 
to extenuate them, or bring any excuſe or pretenſe to palliate them. 1 
So that any obſerving Reader may eaſily take notice, that he was = 
carried on by a higher deſign than the common people of Hiſto- | 17% 
rians are; and that his drift and ſcope was to exalt the goodneſs and 
favor of Gop, towards a rebellious and obſtinate people. Of which 
there can be no greater nor more lively demonſtration, than the Hi- 
ſtory of all the tranſactions of the Jewiſb Nation, from their coming | 
forth of e/Zgypt, to their utter ruin and deſolation. And Moſes Deut. 7. 
tells them as from Gop himſelf, it was neither for their number, J 8. 
nor their goodneſs, that Cod ſet his love upon them, but he loved 
them, becauſe he loved them, i. e. no other account was to be given 
of his gracious dealing with them, but the freeneſs of his own 
bounty, and the exuberancy of his goodneſs towards them. Nay, 
have we not cauſe to admire the ingenuity as wellas veracity of this | 
excellent perſonage, who not only lays ſo notorious a blot upon 
_ tbc ſtock of his own Family Levi, recorded ſo punctually the in- 

=— humanity and cruelty of him, and Simeon in their dealings with Gen. 34. 
the Sechemites ; but likewiſe inſerts that curſe which was left upon * 
their memory for it, by their own Father at his deceaſe! And 6. 7. 
that he might not leave the leaſt ſuſpicion of — We ins him, 
he hath not done as the Statuary did, (who engraved his own name 
ſo artificially in the Statue of Jupiter,; that one ſhou'd continue 
as long as the other,) but what the other intended for the praiſe 
of his skill, Moſes hath done for his ingenuity, that he hath fo 
interwoven the Hiſtory of his own failings and diſobedience with 
thoſe of the Nation, that his ſpots are like to continue as long as 
the whole web of his Hiſtory is like to do. Had it been the leaſt 
part of his deſign to have his memory preſerved with a ſuperſti- 
tous veneration among the Jews, how eaſy had it been for him 
to have left out any thing that might in the leaſt entrench upon 
his reputation? but we Rnd him very ſecure and careleſs in that 
M 2 RIO parti- 
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| ſtandtings to it. 


feſt his will to the World; our enquiry then leads us to thoſe things 
which may be proper Notes and Characters of ſueh à perſon H 
is employ d on ſo high an Embaſſy. And thoſe are chiefly theſe 


-Articular; nay; on the other ſide, very ſtudious and induſtrious in 
deprellin re bels and deſerts of Men, and advancin the Power 
and goodneſs of Goy. And all thishe doth; not in mate — 
of Rhetoric; whoſe proper work is imperrare fidem mendac iu, and as 
Tilly ſome where confeſſeth, To make things ſeem otherwiſe thay 
bey are; but that innate ſimplicity and plainneſs, and yer withal 
with that Imperatoria brevitas, that Majeſty and Authority, that it is 
thereby evident he ſought not to court acceptance, but to demand 
belief Nor had any ſuch pitiful deſign of pleaſing his Readers 
with fome affected phraſes, but choughe thr ruth it ſelf had pre. 
ſence enough with it, to command the ſubmiſſion of our Under. 


Ffſpecially when all theſe were delivered by ſuch a one who came 
fufficlently armed with- all motives of credibility and inducement 
ts aſſent: by that evidence which he gave, that he was no preten- 
der to Divine Revelation, but was really imploy'd as a peculiar 
inſtrument of State under the Gop and Ruler of the whole World. 
Which if it be made clear, then all our further doubts muſt pre- 
ſently ceaſe; and all impertinent diſputes be ſilenced' when the 
Supreme Majeſty appears No wering Wop perſon to dictate to the 
orld the Laws they muſt be governed by. For if any thing be 
repugnant to our Rational Faculties, that is, that Go ſhou'd di. 
Hate any thing but what is moſt certainly true, or that the Gover- 
not of the World ſhou'd preſcribe any Laws, but ſuch as were 
= juſt and reaſonable. If we ſuppoſe a Gop, we cannot que- 
ion veracity to be one of his chiefeſt Attributes, and that it is 
impoſſible the Gop of truth ſhow'd imploy any, to reveal any thing 
as from him, but what was undoubtedly true. So that it were an 
argument of the moſt groſs and unreaſonable incredulity, to diſtruſt 
the certainty of any thing which comes to us with ſufficient evi- 
dence of Divine Revelation, becauſe thereby we ſhew our diſtruſt 
of the veracity of Gop himſelf. All that we can deſire then, is 
only reaſonable ſatisfaction concerning the evidence of Divine Re- 
velation in the perſon whoſe words we are to credit, and this our gra- 
cious Gop hath been fo far from denying Men, that he hath given 
all Rational Evidence of the truth of it. For it implying no in- 
congruity at all, to any notions of Gop or our ſelves, that Gov 
mond, when it pleaſes him; ſingle out ſome inſtrument to mani- 


two, If his actions be ſuch as cou'd not flow from the power of 
mere Natural Cauſes; and, If the things he reveals be ſuch as cou d 
not proceed from any created Underſtanding. Firſt then, for his 
Actions, theſe — U upon our outward Senſes, when they 
arc any thing extraordinary, do tranſmit along with the impreſſions 
of them to the Underſtanding, an high opinion of the perſon that 
doth them: whereas the mere height of knowledge, or profoundnels 
of things diſcovered, can have no ſuch preſent power and influence 
upon any, but ſuch as are of more raiſed and inquiſitive minds. 
And the World is generally more apt to ſuſpect its ſelf deceived 
with Words ehan it can be with Actions; and hence Miracles, or 
the doing of things above the reach of Nature, hath been wo 
a embrace 
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as the greateſt teſtimony of Divine Authority: and Re- 
_— For which there 1s —— Reaſon, Tharche courſe 
of Nature being ſetled by Divine Power, and every thing Fre 
there by the force of that Power it receiv d at felt, it ſeems impoſ- 
ſible that any thing ſnou d really alter the ſeries of things, Air 
out the ſame Power which at firſt produced them This then we 
take for granted, That where-cver ſuch a Power appears, there is 
a certain evidence of a Divine Preſence going along with ſuch a 
Perſon who: * it. And this is that which is moſt evident in 
che actions of Moſes, both as to the Miracles he wrought both in 

and the Wilderneſs, and his miraculous deliverance of 
the 9 out of e #xypr, this latter being as much above the 
reach of any merely Civi ower, as the other above Natural! 

We therefore come to the Rational Evidence of that Divine 
Authority whereby Moſes acted, which may be gathered from that 
Divine Power which appeared in his Actions, Which being a mat. 
ter of ſo great weight and importance (it being one of 
Baſes whereon the Evidence of Dine Revelation, as to us, doth 
ſtand) and withal of ſo great difficulty and obſcurity, (cauſed 
thro the preferring ſome Parties in Religion, above the common in- 
cereſt of it) it will require more care and diligenee to ſearch what 
influence the Power of Miracles hath ——1 proving the Divine 
Commiſſion of thoſe Who do them. her they are ſuch un- 
doubted Credentials, that Where- ever they are — nin we are 

reſently to receive the Perſons who bring heat, aSExtraordi 
Embaſſadors from Heaven, employ*d on ſome peculiar Meſſage 
to the Sons of Men? For the full ſtating of this important Que- 
ſtion, two things muſt be cleared: Firſt, In what caſes Miracles 
may be expected as Credentials to confirm an immediate CommiP 
ſion from Heaven? Secondly , What Rational Evidences do at- 
tend thoſe Miracles, to Mute us they are fuch as they: * to 
e e 
Firſt, For the ne Ude theſe Miracles are to be ex 
as inducements to, or confirmations of our Faith, concernin che 
Divine Imployment of any perſons in the World. And ring ch 
down this as a certain Foundation; hoes wer of Miracles is 5 
conſtantly and perpetually neceſſary choſe who manage the 
affairs of Heaven ir hr ere on Earth, 8 than act in the name of Goy 
in the World. When the Doctrine of Faith is once ſetled in Sa- 


. : | cred Records, and the Divine Revelation of that Doctrine ſuſi- 


— atteſted, by a Power of Miracles in the reyealers of it; 


What ; imaginable neceſſity or pretext can there be contrived for 2 


power of Miracles, eſp —— ſuch as already on the Di- 
vine Revelation of the 


Seriptures? To make chen à power of 
working Miracles to be conſtantly reſident in the Church of Gop, 
2s one of the neceſſary Notes and Characters of it, is to put Gop 
2 that neceſſity Which common Nature is freed from, viz. of 
mu 4 plying ng things without ſufficient cauſe to be given for them; 
and to leave Men's Faith at a _—_ when Gop hath given ſuffi- 
cient teſtimony for it to rely upon. It is a thing too cdmmon and 
caſy to bo ed , that —＋ perſons out their eagerneſs to 
uphold the intereſt of their 75 have been fain to eſtabliſh 
ir upon ſueh grounds, which they are ſuffictently ard 


e main 
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to the bottom, do apparently undermine the common and ſure Foun. 
dations whereon the Belief of our common Chriſtianity doth main] 

ſtand. It were eaſy to make a large | Diſcourſe on this Subjeg, 
whereby we may rip open the wounds that Chriſtianity hath re. 
ceiy'd, thro' 'the contentions of the ſeveral parties of it; but this 
imputation cannot with ſo much reaſon be faſten'd on any party, az 
that which is nailed to a pretended Infallible Chair; for which we 
need no'other inſtances than this before us. For while the leaders 
of that party make a Power of Miracles to be a neceſlary Note of 
the true Church, they unavoidably run Men upon this dangerous 
precipice, not to believe any thing as à matter of Faith, where 
they find not ſufficient Miracles to convince them that is the true 
Church which propounds it to them. Which neceſſarily follows 


 from.their acknowledg'd principles; fer i being. impoſſible, x. 


cording to them, to believe any thing with a Divine Faith, but 
what is propounded by the Church as an infallible Guide; and ir 
being impoſſible to know which is this anfallible Guide, but by 
the Notes and Characters of it, and one of thoſe Notes, being 2 
Power of Miracles, I cannot find out my Guide but by this Power; 
and this Power muſt be preſent in the Church, (for nothing of 
former Ages concerni aich, as the Miracles of Chriſt, his Re. 
ſurrection, &c. is to be believ d, but on the Church's account) and 
therefore where Men do not find ſufficient conviction from pre- 
ſeat Miracles, to believe the Church to be an infallible Guide, 
they. muſt throw off all Faith concerning the Goſpel; for as good 
never a whit, as never the better. therefore it is no wonder 
Atheiſm ſhou'd be ſo thriving a plant in Italy; nay under, if not 
within the walls of Rome it ſelf, where inquiſitive Perſons do daily 
ſee the jugglings and impoſtures of Prieſts in their pretended Mi- 
racles, and from thence are brought to look upon 'Religion its 
{elf as a mere impoſture, and to think no Pope ſo infallible, as he 
that ſaid, Quantum nobis "a 0 hee de Chrifh fabula ? Such hor- 
rid conſequences do Men drive others, if not bring themſelves, 
to, when they employ their parts and induſtry rather to uphold 


a corrupt intereſt, than to promote the Belief of the acknowledg'd 
principles of Chriſtian Faith. But as long as we aſſert no neceſlity 


of ſuch a power of Miracles to be the Note of any true Church, 
nor any ſuch neceſſity of an infallible Guide, but that the Miracles 
wrought by Chri/t and his Apoſtles, were ſufficient evidences of a 
Divine 1 in them; and that the Scriptures were recorded by 
them to be an infallible Rule of Faith, here we have more clear 
reaſon as to the primary motives and grounds of Faith, and withal 
the infallible veracity of Gop in the Scriptures, as the laſt reſolu- 
tion of Faich. And while we aſſert ſuch an infallible Rule of Faith, 
delivered to us by ſuch an unanimous: conſent from the firſt deli- 
very of it, and then fo fully atteſted by ſuch uncontroulable Mi- 
racles, we cannot in the leaſt underſtand to what end a power of 
Miracles ſhou'd now ſerve in the Church, eſpecially ee 
who all believe the Scriptures to be the Word of Gop. Indeed 
before the great harveſt of Converts in the primitive times were 
brought in, both of Jeus and Centiles, and the Church fully ſettled 
in receiving the Canon of the Scriptures univerſally, we find Gon 
did continue this power among them; bur after the Books of the 
(7 4 | » Þ.F# ou ew 
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New Teſtament were generally embraced as the Rule of Faith 
m 82 we find them ſo far from pretending to any 


ſuch Power, that they reject the pretenders to it, ſuch as the Do- 


natiſts were, and plead upon the ſame accounts, as we do now 


againſt the necenty. of it. We ſee then no reaſon in the world 


for Miracles to be continued where the Doctrine of Faith is ſet- 
tled, as being confirmed by Miracles in the firſt Preachers of it. 
There are only theſe two caſes then, wherein Miracles may juſt- 
ly and with reaſon be expected. Firſt, When any = comes 
as by an extraordinary commiſſion from Gop to the World, eirher 
to deliver ſome peculiar meſſage, or to do ſome more than ordi- 


nary ſervice. Secondly, When ſomething that hath been before 


eſtzbliſh'd by Divine Law, 1s to be repealed, and ſome other way 
of worſhip eſtabliſh'd inſtead of it. Firſt, When any comes upon 


an extraordinary meſſage to the World, in the name of, and by 


commiſſion from Gop, then it is but reaſon to require ſome more 
than ordinary evidence of ſuch Authority. Becauſe of the main 
importance of the duty of giving credit to ſuch a perſon, and the 
great ſin of being guilty of rejecting that Divine Authority which 
appears in him. And in this caſe we cannot think that Gop wou'd 
require it as a Duty to believe, where he doth not give ſufficient 
arguments for Faith, nor that he will puniſh perſons for ſuch a 
fault, which an invincible ignorance was the cauſe of. Indeed 
Gop doth not uſe to neceſſitate Faith, as to the act of it, but he doth 
ſo clearly ay nm the object of it, with all arguments inducing 
to it, as may ſufficiently juſtify a Believer's choice in point of rea- 
ſon and prudence, and may leave all Unbelievers without excuſe. 
I cannot ſee what account a Man can give to himſelf of his Faith, 
much leſs what Apology he can make to others for it; unleſs he 
be ſufficiently convinced in point of the higheſt reaſon, that it 
was his duty to believe; and in order to that conviction, there 
muſt be ſome clear evidence given, That what is ſpoken hath the 
impreſs of Divine Authority upon it. Now what convictions 
there can be to any ſober mind concerning Divine Authority in 
any perſon without ſuch a Power of Miracles going along with 
him, when he is to deliver ſome new Doctrine to the World to 
be believ d, I confeſs I cannot underſtand. For althoꝰ I doubt not 
but wherezever Gop doth reveal any thing to any perſon immedia- 
tely, he gives demonſtrable evidence to the inward ſenſes of the 
Soul, that it comes from himſelf; yet this inward ſenſe can be nv 
ground to another perſon to believe his Doctrine Divine, becauſe 
no Man can be a competent judge of the actings of another's ſenſes; 
and it is impoſſible to another perſon to diſtinguiſh the actings of 
the Divine Spirit from ſtrong impreſſions of Ein by the force 


and energy of them. If it be ſaid, That we are boumd to believe 04jea. 
thoſe, who ſay they are fully atisfy'd of their Divine Commiſſion. life. 


I anſwer Firſt, This will expoſe us to all deluſions imaginable; for 
if we are bound to believe them becauſe they fy ſo, ve are bound 
to believe all which ay ſo; and none are more confident pretenders 
to this than the greateſt deceivers, as the experience of our Age 
will ſufficiently witneſs. Secondly, Men muſt neceſſarily 
od to believe contradictions; for nothing is more ordinary, 
than for ſuch confident pretenders to à Divine Spirit, to contradict 

one 
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done another; and it 1 


ay be, the ſame perſon in a little ting 
tradict himſelf: and muſt we ſtill be bound to believe all chey 


If fo, no Philoſophers wou d be ſo much in requeſt, as thoſe 4, 


rifotle diſputes againſt in his Metaphyſics, who thought a thin 
_ gs — be, at the ſame time. Thiraly, The groun 


of Faith at laſt will be but a mere human teſtimony, as far as the 
erſon who is to believe is capable of judging of it. For the 
Queſtion beings, Whether the perſon I am to believe hath Diyine 
Authority for what he /faich, What ground can I have to belicy, 
that he hath ſo? Muſt I take his bare affirmation for it? If ſo, 
then a mere humaneteſtimony muſt be the ground of Divine Faith, 
and that which is laſt reſoly'd into: If it be ſaid, That I am ty 
believe the Divine Authority by which he ſpeaks, when he ſpeaks i 
the name of God: I anſwer, The Queſtion will again return, hoy 
I ſhall know he ſpeaks this from Divine Authority? and ſo there © 
muſt be a. progrels in mfinitum, or founding Divine Faith on a mere 
humane teſtimony, If I am to believe Divine Revelation merely 
on the account of the perſon's affirmation who pretends to it. Fo 
in this caſe it holds good, Non apparentis & non exiſtentis cadin 
eſt ratio; if he be divinely inſpired, and there be no ground in. 
ducing me to believe that he is fo, I ſhall be excuſed, if I beliere 
him not, if my wilfulneſs and lazineſs be not the cauſe of ny 
unbelief. . 2288 TY. Wile?! 
Ik it be ſaid, That God will ſatisfy the minds of good Men con 
cerning the truth of Divine Revelation. 1 grant it to be wonder 
fully true; but all the Queſtion is de modo, how Gop will ſatis 
them? whether merely by Inſpiration. of his on Spirit in them, 
aſſuring them that it is Gop that ſpeaks. in ſuch perſons; or by 
giving them. Rational Evidence, convincing. them: of ſufficient 
grounds to believe it. If we aſſert the former way, we run into 
theſe inconveniences: Firſt, We make as immediate a Revelation 


in all thoſe who believe, as in thoſe who are to reveal Divine 


Truths to us; for there is a new Revelation of an object imme- 
diately to the mind; vis. That ſuch a perſom is inſpired of Cod; and 
is not after the common way of the Spirit's 0 in Be. 
lieyers, which is by enlightning the faculty, without the propoli- WW 
tion of any new object, as it is in the work of Grace: So that i 
according to this opinion, there muſt be immediate Inſpiration 3 
to that act of Faith, whereby we. believe any one to have been 
divinely inſpired, and conſequently to that whereby we. believe 
the Scriptures to be the Word of Gop... Secondly, Doth not this 
make the faireſt plea for Men's unbelief? For, I demand, Is |! 
the duty of thoſe who want that immediate Illumination to believe 
or no? If it be not their duty, Unbelief can be no ſin to them; 


lbb it be a duty, it muſt; be made known! to be a duty; and hov 
...., can that be made known to them to be a duty, when they wait 


che only and neceſſary means of Inſtruction in order to it? Wil 
Gop condemn them for that, which it was impoſlible they (hou 
haye, unleſs Gop gave it them? And how can they be left ine 
cuſable, who want ſo much as rational inducements to Faith? fit 
of theſe I now ſpeak, and not of efficacious perſuaſions of cht 
Mind, when there are rational arguments for F aith propounded 
But, Laſthy, I ſuppoſe the caſe 8 755 clear'd, when we take * 
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arſe Gop hath always taken to give all rational ſatisfaction 


minds of Men, concerning the perſons'whom he hath im- 
91070 5 the: of the foremention'd caſes. Firſt, for thoſe who 
[ave been imploy'd upon ſome —f.— meſſage and ſervice for 
Gov, he hath ſent them forth ſufficiently provided with manife- 
ſtations of the Divine Power whereby they acted; as is moſt clear 
and evident in the preſent caſe of Moſes, Exodus 4. 1, 2, 3, 4 5: 
where Moſes puts the caſe to Gop, which we are now debating 
of. Suppoſing; faith he, that I ſhou'd go ro the 1ſraelites and tell 
them) GD had 15 1 * to me, and ſent me to deliver them, and 


they ſhou'd fay, Gop had not appear'd unto me; how ſhou'd I 


ſatisfy them? Go doth not rejec this objection of Moſes as ſa- 


vouring of unbelief, but preſently ſhews him how he ſhou'd ſatisfy 
them, by cauſing a Miracle before his face, turning his rod into a ſer- 
pent ; and Gop wes this as the reaſon of it, ver. 5. That they may 
believe that the Lord God of their Fathers, the God of Abraham, the 
God of Iſaac, and the God of Jacob, hath appeared unto thee. It 
ſeems Gop himſelf thought this wou'd be the 2 evi- 
dence of Gop's appearing to him, if he wrought 

their faces. Nay, leſt they ſhou'd think one ſingle Miracle was not 
ſufficient, Gop in the immediate r adjoyns two more, 
which he ſhou'd do in order to their ſatisfaction; and further, ver/. 
21. Gop gave him a charge to do all thoſe wonders before Pharaoh, 
which he had put into his hand: and accordingly we find Pharaoh 
preſent] n a Miracle of Moſes, Exodus 7. 9. which ac- 
cordingly Moſes did in his preſence, tho* he might ſuppoſe Pha- 
ra0h's demand not to proceed from defire of ſatisfaction, but from 
ſome hopes that for want of it, he might have rendred his credit 
ſuſ] among the [/raelites. | | 0 

ndeed after 8 


op had delivered his people, and had ſetled them 
in a way of ſerving him according to the Laws delivered by 
Moſes, which he had confirm'd by unqueſtionable Miracles anion 
them, we find a caution laid in by Moſes himſelf, againſt thoſe 
which ſhou'd pretend ſigns and wonders to draw them off from 
the Religion eſtabliſh'd by the Law of Moſes. And ſo likewiſe 
under the Goſpel, after that was eſtabliſh'd by the unparalell'd Mi- 
racles of our Savior and'the Apoſtles, we find frequent cautions 
againſt being decerv'd by thoſe who came with pretences of doing 
great Miracles. But this is ſo far from infringing the credibili 
of ſuch a Teſtimony which is confirm'd by Miracles, that it yields 
2 ſtrong confirmation to the truth of what I now aſſert. For the 
Doctrine is ſuppos d to be already eſtabliſh d by Miracles, according 
to which we are to judge of the ſpirits of ſuch pretenders. Now 
it ſtands to the greateſt reaſon, that when a Religion is once eſta- 
bliſh'd by uncontrolled Miracles, we ſhou'd not hearken to every 
whiffling Conjurer that will pretend to do great feats, to draw us 
off from the truth eſtabliſh'd. In which caſe, the ſureſt way to 
diſcover the Impoſture is, to compare his pretended Miracles Witti 
thoſe true and real ones which were done by Moſes and Chriff ; 
and the ground of it is, becauſe every perſon is no competent judg 
of the truth of a Miracle; for the Devil, by his power and ſub- 
tilcy, may eaſily deceive all ſuch as will be led by the noſe by him, 
in expectation of ſome wonders 15 be done by him. And therefore 
| j as 
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Deut. 13. 
1, 2, 3. 
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VII. 


Jong as we have no ground to queſtion the certainty. of 
Ty — es which were _—_ by Chriſt or Moſes, I am bound to 
idhere to the Doctrine eſtabliſn d by thofe Miracles, and to make 
them my rule of judging all perſons who ſhall pretend to work 
Miracles: Becauſe, 1. I do not know how far Gop may give Men 
over to be deceiv'd by lying wonders, who will not receive the 
truth in the love of it; i. e. thoſe that think not the Chriftian Re. 
ligion ſufficiently confirm'd by the Miracles wrought at the fir 

romulgation of it. Gop in juſtice may permit the Devil to 90 
—— than otherwiſe he cou d, and leave ſuch perſons to their 
owncredulity, to believe every impoſture and illuſion of their ſenſe; 
for true Miracles. 2. That Doctrine which was confirm'd by un- 
doubted Miracles, hath affur'd us of the coming of Lying Won. 
ders, whereby many ſhou'd be deceiv'd. Now this part of the 
Doctrine of the Goſpel is as certainly true as po. 2m the reſt ; for 
it was confirm d by the fame Miracles that the other was; and be. 
fides that, the very coming of ſuch Miracles is an evidence of the 
truth of it, it falling out ſo exactly according to what was fore. 


told ſo many hundred years ſince. Now if this Doctrine be true, 


then am I certain the intent of theſe Miracles is to deceive, and 


that thoſe are deceiv'd who hearken to them; and what reafon 


then have I to believe them? 3. To what end do theſe Miracles 
ſerve? Are they to confirm the truths. contain'd in Scripture? 
But what need they any confirmation now, when we are aſſur d 
by the Miracles wrought by Chriſt and his Apoſtles, that the Do- 
rine by them preach'd came from Gop? and ſo hath been receiv d 
upon the credit of thoſe Miracles ever fince. Were theſe truths 
ſufficiently prov'd to be from Gon before or no? If not, then all 
former Ages have believ'd without ſufficient ground for Faith; if 
they were, then what ground can there be to confirm us in them 
now? Certainly GOD, who never doth any thing but for very 
eat purpoſes, wall never alter the courſe of Nature, merely for 
Rutz buon of Men's vain curioſities. Months) | 
But it may be it will be faid, It was ſomething not fully reveald 
in Scripture which is thus confirm'd by Miracles: but where hath 


the Scripture told us, that any thing not fully reyeal'd therein, 


thou'd be afterwards confirm'd? Was the Scripture an infallible 
rule of Faith, while this was wanting in it? Did Chrift and his 
Apoſtles diſcharge their places, when they left ſomething unre- 
veabd to us? Was this a Duty before theſe Miracles, or no? if 
it was, what need Miracles to confirm it? if not, Chriſt hath not 
told us all neceſſary conditions of Salvation. For whatever is requi- 
red as a Duty, is ſuch, as the neglect of it runs Men upon damnation 
Laſtly, Men's Faith will be left at continual uncertainties; for we 
know not according to this principle, when we have all that is ne- 
ceſlary to be believ d, or do all that is neceſſary to be practis d in 
order to Salvation. For if Gop may ſtill make new Artigles of Faith, 
or conſtitute new duties by freſh Miracles, I muſt goandenquire what 
Miracles are wrought in every place, to ſee I muiis nothing that may 
be neceſſary for me, in order to my happineſs in another World. 
If Men pretend to deliver any Facing contrary to the Scti- 
pture; then it is not only neceſſary that they confirm it by Mi- 
racles, but they muſt manifeſt the falſity of thoſe Miracles on 
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Shich that Doctrine is _beliey'd, or elſe they muſt uſe another 
Miracle to prove that Gop will ſet his Seal to confirm both parts 
of 2 contradiction to be true. Which being the hardeſt task of 
all, had need be prov d by very ſufficient and undoubted Miracles, 
ſuch as may be able to make us believe thoſe are Miracles, and are 
not; at the ſame time, and fo the ſtrength of the Argument is ut- 
terly deſtroy d by the medium produce d to prove it b! ß. 
By this Diſcourſe theſe Two things are clear; Firſt, That no 
pretenſes of Miracles are to be hearkn'd\to, when the Doctrine we 
are to believe is already eftabliſh'd by them, if thoſe Miracles tend 
in the leaſt to the derogation of the truth of what was eſtabliſh'd 
by thoſe former Miracles. Secondly, That when the full Doctrine 


we are to believe is eſtabliſh'd by Miracles, there is no neceſlity at 


all of new Miracles, for confirmation of any of the truths therein 
deliver d. And therefore it is a moſt, unreaſonable thing to de- 
mand Miracles of thoſe to prove the truth of the Doctrine they 
deliver, who do firſt ſolemnly profeſs to deliver nothing but what 
was confirm'd by Miracles in the firſt delivery of it, and is con- 
tain'd in the Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament; and e- 
condly do not pretend to any immediate Commiſſion from Heaven, 
but do nothing but what in their Conſciences they think every 
true Chriſtian is bound to do; much more all Magiſtrates and Mi- 
niſters, who believe the truth of what they profeſs, which is in their 
places to reform all Errors and Abuſes which are crept into the Do- 
crine or Practice of Chriſtianity, thro' the Corruption of Men or 
Times. And therefore it is a moſt unjuſt and unreaſonable de- 
mand of the Papiſts, when they require Miracles from our Firſt 
Reformers, to prove the truth of their Doctrine with. Had they 
pretended to have come with an immediate Commiſſion from Hea- 
ven to have added to the Doctrine of the Goſpel, there had been 
ſome plea for ſuch a demand; but it was quite otherwiſe with them: 
Their only deſign was, t whip the buyers and ſellers out of the 
Temple, to purge the, Church from its abuſes: And altho' that by 
Jerome was thought to be one of our  Savior's greateſt, Miracles, 

ct this by us is conceiy'd to be no other than the duty of all 
5 » Miniſters, and private Chriſtians; theſe by their 
prayers, Miniſters by their Doctrine, and Magiſtrates by their 
juſt Authority. | 4 wg 
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J. 2 f Prophets to ſucceed Moſes, by God's own appointmen; 


there that every one that came to them upon an Errand from Gon, 


diſcharge of his Office he deliver'd nothing diffonant from the 


is the great Prophet of the Church) yet who ever attends to the 


* 1 — — err rt en een eee De ene . — 


The fidelity of the Prophets ſucceeding M ofes. 


m the Law of Moſes. II. The Schools of the Prophets, III. the origi. 
nal and inflitution of them. IV. Ihe Cities of the Levites. The occa. 
ſion of their fit inſtitution. V. The places of the Schools of the pro 

bett, and the tendency of the inſtitution there to aprophetical office 
VI. Of the Muſic us d im the S choolsof the Prophets, VII. The Roman 
Aſſamenta, and the —— in their 7 olenm worſoip. VIII. Ihe: 
ſorts of Prophets among the Jews, Leiger and extraordinary. 07 
diary Prophets taten out of the School prov d by Amos and Saul 


Ut altho' now under the Goſpel (the Revelation of Go y'; 

Will being compleated by Chriſt and his Apoſtles) we have 
no reaſon either to expect new Revelations, or new Miracles for 
confirming the Old; yet under the Law, Gop training up his 
People by degrees till the coming of Chriſi, there was a neceſſity 
of a new ſupply of Divine Meſſengers (call'd Prophets) to prepare 
the People, and make way for the coming of Chriſt. As to wha 
theſt two things are confiderable. IG C1017 £1 131 

Firft, Thoſe Prophets whoſe work was to inform the People of their 
duties, or to _— them for their fins, or to'prepare them for the 
coming of the Mefzas (which were their chief tasks) had no need to 
confirm the truth of their doctrine or commiſſion from Heaven by the 
working of Miracles among them. And that on theſe two accounts. 


- Firft, Becauſe Gop did not conſummate the Revelation of his 


Mind and Will to the Zews by the Miniſtry of Moſes, but ap- 
2 a ſucceſſion of Prophets to be among them, to make 
nown his Mind unto them. Now, in this co „hen the pro- 


phetical office was eftabliſh'd among them, what 'necefliry was 
ſhou'd prove his Teſtimony to be true by Miracles, when in the 


Law of Moſes? It is one argument Gop intended a ſueceſſion of 
Prophets, when he laid down ſuch Rules in his Law for the judg: 
ing of them, whether they were truly infpir'd or no, Deut. 18. 
21,22. And in that ſame place Gop doth promiſe a ſucceſſion of 
Prophets, Deut. 18. 15, 18. 4 4+ panj will the Lord God raiſt 
up unto thee like unto me; to him ſha ye hearken. Which words, 
tho” in their full and compleat ſenſe they do relate to Chriſt (who 


full ſcope of the words, will eaſily perceive that the immediate 
ſenſe of them doth relate to an order of Prophets, which ſhou'd 
ſucceed Moſes among the Zews; between whom and Moſes there 
wou d be a great ſimilitude as to their Birth, Calling, and Doctrine, 
thoꝰ not a juſt equality, which is excluded, Deut. 34. 10, 11. and 
the chief reaſon why it is ſaid there that the other 9 on fell 


ſo much ſhort of Moſes is, in regard of the Signs and Wonders 


which he wrought, as is there lar ely expreſs'd. Nor may it ſeem 


ſtrange, that by a Prophet ſhou'd be underſtood an order or 15 
| CCluon 
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1 1 * — 
E of Prophets when it is acknowledg'd by moſt Proteſtants, 
5 0 dSG FI Antichriſt, is underſtood a Rank and Suc- 
ceſſion of ſeveral Perſons in the fame name and function: And 
chat it is to be underſtood in thoſe words concerning a ſucceſſiqn 
of Prophets, will appear by the occaſion of their being brdtphe 
in; for ver. 14 Gob prohibits them to hearken after the man- 
ner of their Neighbour-nations, to Obſervers of times and Divi- 
nersz and then rings in the following words, Der. 15. 25 to the 


reaſon of that Prohibition. that God would raiſe up a Prophet P. arabic: 
themſelves like unto Moſes, and to him ſhould they hearken. Now 4 


let any rational Man judg whether it were ſo probable an Argu- bc. P. E. 
ment to keep them from hearkning to Diviners of other Nations, 1 
that there ſhou'd be a Prophet ariſe 2000 years after like unto Com. cla 
Moſes, as that he vou d raiſe up a continued ſucceſſion of Pro- * 
phets among themſelves, to whom they ſhou'd hearken. Thus 
Origen in his excellent Book againſt Celſus, ſhews the neceſſity of — 
the Prophetical Office among the eus from hence; For, ſaith he, 2 7 
it being written in their Law that the Gentiles hearkened unto Oracles Deut. 18. * 
and Divinations ; but God would not ſuffer it to ve ſs among them, * 
it preſently follows, A Prophet will the Lord God raiſe up in the 
midit of thee, &c. Therefore, ith he, when the Nations round ab | 
them had their Oracles, and ſeveral ways of Divination, all which | 1 
were ſtrittly prohibited among the Jv if the Jews had no wa; 
of foreknowing things to come, it had been almoſt impoſſible, conſi- 
dering the great curioſity of humane nature, to have kept them from 
deſpiſing 70 Lau A Moles, or. apoſtatizing to the heathen Otacles, 
or ſetting up ſomething like them among themſeluec. Which Intex 
retation of his ſeems to have a great deal of Reaſon, not only 
Kom the Coherence of the words here, but from the Analogy of 
many other Precepts of the Law of Moſes, which it is moſt certain 
have a reſpect to the cuſtoms of the Idolatrous Nations round 
about them. Another. reaſon why it is moſt probable, that by 
this is underſtood a ſucceſſion” of Prophets, is the charge which 
follows againſt falſe Prophets, and the Rules to diſcover ther 
ver. 20, 21 22, Which had not been fo pertinent and cob den, 
the oppoſition did not lie between the order of true Prophets 
among the Fews, and the falſe Prophets, which ſhou'd riſe up in 
the midſt of them. Ad that n further juſtifies chis Inter- 
terpretation, is, that there is no other place in the whole Penta- 
reuch which doth expreſly (peak of a ſucceſſion of Prophets, if 
this be not underſtogd of it; and is it uy ways unt 
of ſo great moment and conſequence ſhou d be wholly pretermitted? 
Eſpecially when we find it ſo exactly perform d in the fucceedin 
Ages of F Commonwealth; their immediate Ruler like 
Dictators at Rome, after Moſes's death, being moſt rais d up by 
immediate incitation and impulſe from Gop, and many of them 
in{pir'd with a Spirit of Prophecy. How ſhou'd the Fews have 
expetted theſe, or obe d them when they appear d had not Gop 
foretold it to them, and provided them for it by the Law of Moſes. _ 
Neither did theſe Prophets ariſe ſingly among them, like blazing u. 
dars, one in an Age, to portend future Events, but whole Con- 
ſtellations of them ſometimes. appear'd together; yea, ſo many 
ſmaller Prophets were ſometimes united together, is made up a 
N 3 perfect 
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—— partes Galaxy, when they were entred into Societies, and became 


5ols of the Prophets; for ſuch we frequently read, of in Seri. 
e The 55 and Inſtitution of, 5 75 may caſt a further 
f t into our preſent fleſign, and ſhew'd us the little reaſon the 
Jews cou'd have to expect Miracles from them to confirm their 
octrine, who were brought up in the knowledg of their Law, 
and were call'd out for their ſeveral Societies into the prophetical 
office by the immediate incitation of Gop himſelf. Which being 
ſo commonly known among them, there needed no ſuch extraor- 
dinary proofs to manifeſt the Divine 11 by which they were 
employ d. Two things then we ſhall endeavor to clear: Firſt, 
The Original and Inſtitution of theſe Schools of the Prophets, 
and Secondly , That it was the ordinary courſe for the Prophets 

by employments to be taken forth of theſe Societies wherein th 
were educated. Firſt, for. the Original and Inſtitution of thel 
Schools of the Prophets. The firſt Seminaries, or places of Inſti- 
tution among the eus, were the Cities of the Levites, which 
were diſperſed up and down. in the ſeveral. Tribes of Iſrael; Gop 
thereby turning that. into a Bleſſing, which was pronounc'd as 2 
Gen.49. 7. curſe upon Levi by his Father Jacob, viz. that he Fouls be divided 
in Jacob, and ſcattered in Iſtacl.. But tho” the fulfilling of that 
Prophecy might be the primary ground of that ſcattering, yet it 
is evident that Gop aim'd at ſome further good in it, both in re- 
ference to the Levites and the 1ſraehites. Lyra undertakes to aſſign 
four reaſons of this Diſtribution of the Cities of the Levztes among 
Joſh. 21. the Tribes. (1:) Becauſe if they had liy'd but in one Tribe, the 
Worſhip. of Gop wou'd have ſeem'd to have been confin'd to that 
Tribe, (2.) Becauſe they wou'd have been a burden to that Tribe 
they had their habitations in. (3. From the equity of being main- 
tain d by all who ſery' d for all. (4.) Becauſe it was their office to 
teach the People, and therefore it was neceſſary they. ſhou'd live 


urig, among them. Theſe Reaſons are moſt of them oppos'd by Abu. 


Ei nis, but defended by others. The laſt is that which molt inſiſt 
v. sherlog. ON it being the peculiar office of the Levites to teach the People; 
ined fe 1o 2 Chron. 35.4. And ſaid unto the Levites, qui erudiebant omnem 
« 3. f.4 1/faclem as Vatablus renders jt, who taught all Iſtael; and Maſius 
Fei, inſiſts on that as the great teaſon, of their diſperſion, to be ready 
to teach the Law among the 1/raelites: But yet all thoſe who are 
agreed that Teaching the Law was the Dey of the Levites, arc 
not yet agreed of the manner of that Teaching; for there being 
two parts of their Law, the one Ceremonial and Judicial, and the 
other Moral and Spiritual, the Queſtion is, Whether of theſe two 
did belong to, or was perform'd by the Prieſts and LeVites. There 
are, many Who underſtand all that Office of Teaching, Which be- 
long'd to the Prieſts and Levites to be merel conceruing the Ce. 
temonial Lay, i. e. deciding all Caſes an CO overty which ſhou'd 
ariſe concerning their Ceremonial Worſhip, Which in Lev#, 10. 10 
is e a difference between holy and unholy, and between 
cleqnandunclean. But it ſeems ſomewhat ſtrange that Gov ſhou'd 
take ſo great care about the Shell and Outſide of his Worlhip 
and none at all for the Moral 5s Spiritual part of it, eſpecially ' 
when he had ſet apart a whole Tribe merely for his own ſervice, 
and freed them from all other employments, chat they might bare 
$ g 9 inne en 225 1 er es. ei! a greater 


e 7 


by” -berty to attend upon the things relating to his ſervice; 
derby it is mention'd as the Duty of the Prieſts and Le- 
* * to teach all the ſtatutes which the Lord had 
y the hand of Moſes, and that they ſhall teach Jacob thy ftatures, 
ind Iſrael thy Jaw. Which notwithitanding what Abarbinel and 
others ſay » muſt certainly comprehend as well the Moral as the 
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« $p" 8 to them Lev. 10. 
10. 
Deut. 33. 


Ceremonial part of Moſes his Law. And the Priefts lips are ſaid Ml. 2 7. 


-(erve knowleds : and God ſaith they ſhould ſeek the law at his 
l f te is the meſenger of the. Lord of Heir, Do the 
things import no more t mere deciding the caſes of the Cere- 
monial Law? But whatever Gop's intention in the inſtitution of 
the Levites was, we find not much in Scripture of what they did 
for the promoting the Moral and Spiritual part of Divine Wor- 
ſhip; but it is no NEWS to hear that Societies inſtituted for good 
and pious ends, ſhou d degenerate from the firſt intention of the 
Founders of them; and thus it is probable it was with the Levires, 
who finding the moſt of their benefit and advantage to come in b 


the Ceremonial Caſes, might more negligaaz of rhe. Mo - | 


part of Divine Service, which brought no 
them. 2 
And thence we read not of theſe Schools of the Prophets, which 
were Societies in order to Spiritual Inſtruction, till about the time 
of Samuel; and many think him to have been the ſirſt Author of 
them. For it is — * that about his time the Prieſthood was 
wn to a great degeneracy, and Men thereby eſtranged from the 
orſhip of Gop, ſo that there ſecm'd almoſt a neceſſity then of 
reſtoring ſome Societies, who might have a ſpecial eye to the Spi- 
ritual part of Gos Worſhip and Service. The occafion of the 
Inſtitution of them, ſeems to have been from the reſort which the 
People had to the high places for ſacrificing, during the captivity 
or uncertain abode of the Ark of God, after the deſolation of Si- 
. now the People: reſorting to theſe places to perform their So- 
=_ lmnitics, it was ſo order d, that a company of Prophets ſhou'd 
bde chere reſident to bleſs the ſacrifices, and inſtruct the People. 
Two of theſe places with the Societies in them we find mention'd 
in the time of Samuel. The firſ# mention'd 1 Sam. 10. 5, 16. which 
cannot be Ramah, altho' the Syriac and Arabic Verſions fo render 
it. For Sammel had his own reſidence in Ramah whither Saul 
went to him, 1 Sam. 9. 18, 19. but in this Chapter we find Samuel 
ſending Saul on a journey from him beyond Bethel, and the plain 
of Tabor, and there tells him he ſhou'd meer with the company 
Prophets upon the hill. of God, ver.'5. Some think it was called 
the Hill of God, becauſe of its height, as the Cedars of God, and 
the Mountains of Cod for the higheſt ; ſo Tirinus underſtands it, 
but Menochius fa 


ſchola prophetarum. The Chaldee Paraphraft renders it, ad collem 


lar emolument to 


n quo arca Domini: N. Solomon: makes this Hill to be K irjah- 


Jeearim, and therefore call'd the hill of God; becauſe the Ark was 

there in the houſe of Abinadab in 
bath proy'd, that before this time the Ar was remov'd from Kirjah- 
Jearim to Mizpah; but Abul, 


e hill. But Lyra thinks he 


III. 


1. 0 


x Sam. 9. 
12,13. 


more probably, quia in ea erat ctus & veluts 


I SUN, 7. 


#nſis more probably conceives it was vid. Fun. 


_ remoy'd thither, and thinks this hill of God to be no other # le. 


han Gibeab of Benjamin, where Saul inhabited; and thenee the 
| wonder 


. 4 - ar 
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wonder was the greater, to ſee him propheſy among thoſe who had 
known his forinee life and education. Ihe other place is Naiorh 
in Ramab, where was a high place, whither the People came tg 
ſacrifice; this Ramah ſeems to have been the place of Samne/'s na. 


tivity, call'd Ramat haim Sophim, which the Hriac verſion renders 


collis * (ſome who wou d be ready to improve every thin 


for their purpoſe, wou'd think it was ſo call'd in alluſion to the 


Heinſ. Ex- 
ercit. Sacra 
J. 1. c. 2. 


Phil. Jud. 
de v. Meſ. 
1. 3. 


IV. 


imployment of the young Students there. So Heinſius conceiveʒ 
Er to be a Numb. 23. 14s the place of Watchmen, 


from which word faith he, without doubt, the Greeks deriv'd their 


=p. who were wont in ſuch high places to obſerve the courſe and 
motions of the Heavens; But to paſs by ſuch frivolous conjectures.) 
It ſeems a great deal more probable, that this Ramah which the 
Septuagint bh a light mutation of the initial letters, calls aue 
was the ſame with Arimathea, the Town of Joſeph mention'd in 
the Goſpel. Bur the place where the School of the Prophets was, 
ſcems to have been, with greateſt conveniency, for a place of E. 
ducation, at ſome diſtance from the Town. Vatablus conceives 
it was built in the fields of Ramahb, and the word Nazoth, ſaith 
Pet. Martyr, properly ſignifies paſtures, and ſome remote places 
ue fere ſunt fals aptiſſima. The Chaldee Paraphraſt renders 
aioth by X33MR Ne, 4 College or School of prophetical Educa. 
tion: Over this College Samuel himſelf was Preſident, as moſt 
underſtand that place, 1 Sam. 19.20. And when they ſaw the com. 
pany of Prophets propheſying, and Samuel ſtanding as appointed over 
them; Jonathan renders it, Et Samuelem ſtantem docentem ſuper 
eos. To which we may well apply the words of Philo, ſpeaking 
of the Jewiſh manner of Inſtruction, bd nant wproudÞe e du 
7 & me ls nega ian © Buxkevpl/tr Ci 7% & F Blar T he Preſedent 90 
ing before and teaching, the reſt increaſing in goodneſs, and improumę 
in life and manners. A wy seu 
Neither can we think ſo good and uſeful an Inſtitution ſhou'd 


preſently degenerate; or be turn'd into another Channel; and 
therefore ſome conceive that the moſt noted Prophets to the time 


the time of Ahab, 1 Kings 18. 4. for when Fezabel cut off the 


of David were the Preſidents of theſe Colleges; ſuch as beſides 
Samuel were Helcaua, Gad, Nathan, Heman, and Feduthun ; and 
that they ſelected out the choiceſt and moſt hopeful of the young 
Levites, and here educated; them, together with the Nazarites 
which came out of other Tribes. And it ſeems very probable, 
that in all the moſt noted high places whither they went to {acrifice, 
there were ſuch Schools erected after the firſt Inſtitution of them. 
Thence we read of ſuch multitudes of the Prophets together, in 


Prophets of the Lord, Obadiah took an hundred, and hid them i 
caves; certainly their number was very great, when an hundred 


| might be ſav d without miſſing. The chief places where they re- 
ſided, ſeem to have been Bethel, 2 Kings 2.3. and Jericho, which 


Vas a large College; for therein we read of fifty ſons of the Pro. 


 phets ſtanding together OA of their number, 2 ngs 2. $575 I5. and 


into Canaan, there we find. the ſons. o 


Giga, which had been 4 place of * from the firſt entrance 


Eliſba, 2 Kings 4. 38. It ſeems moſt probable that the purity of 


Gop's Worlhip among the ten Tribes after the defection in = 
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the Prophets ſitting before 
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_ boam was preſerv d by the Prophets in their ſeveral 
e of 4 ion; which hath ſufficient foundation 
in that places 2 Kings 4-23. where the Shunamife's husbagd agks | 
ieee, ſhe would go-to the man f God that. days ſeeing it, 
moon nor Sabbath, : Whereby it is both evident. 
chat the did undertake the oſſice of inſtructing 5 1 
on their ſolemn Feſtivals; and that it was their cuſtom to r W 


inf —_— cou d not Ex. * 
e , 9. 
that ad r 


bone {peak | 
gqrouded it ſelf under the Mantles of ſome Prophets which God 
continued among them, and that not by any lineal ſueceſſion nei- 
ther, tho the eus wou'd fam make the gift of Prophecy to be 
+ kind of Cabala too, and convey'd in a conſtant ſucceſſion from 
one Prophet to another. N either Wer e theſe Schaols of the Pro- 

hets only in Iſrael, but in Judah likewiſe was Gop known; and 
bis Name was great among theſe Schools there. In Feraſalem it 
(lf there was a College where Hulda} the Propheteſs liv d, 2 Kings 
22. 14 ſome render Miſe im ſecunda urbis parte; for Feruſalem was 
divided into the Upper and Nether part of the City. Abulenſit 
and Lyra will have it refer to the three Walls of the City in which 

the three chief parts of it were compriz'dz inthe fiſt, the Temple 

and the King's Palace; in the ſecond, the Nobles and the Pro- 

hets Houſesz and in the third, the common People: Jeſenbus I. 4 
— to favor the diviſion of the City into three parts; but Pi. . 
neda thinks the ſecond part of the City was moſt inhabited by Ar- Pineda de 
tificers, and that the Prophets, and the Wiſe Men, and ſuch as 1 
frequented the Temple moſt, dwelt in the City of David within 
the firſt Wall; and therefore he conjectures that the College was 

upon Mount Sion, (and ſo properly call'd Sion College) and he 

explains that Howſe, which Miſdom is ſaid to have built, and hewn 

out her ſeven pillars, Prov. 9. 1. by this College, which he ſup- 

poſeth was built by Salomon in Mount Sion, and thence ver. 3. fhe 

ts ſaid to cry upon the higheſt Test of the City. Thus much may 

ſerve concerning the Original and Inſtitution of theſe Schools of 

the Prophets. | | t 

I now come to the Second thing promis d concerning the Schools 

of the Prophets, which is, That it was God's ordinary Method to 
call thoſe perſons out 4 theſe Schools, whom he did emplay in the 
diſcharge of the oy tieal Office. Two things will be neceſſary 
for the clearing of this: Hirſt, What Tendency their Education in 
thoſe Schools had towards the fitting them for their Propherical 
Office. Secondly, What Evidence the Scripture gives us that God 
call'd the Prophets out from theſe Colleges. The firft of :theſe 
is very requiſite to be clear d, becauſe: the Prophetical Office de- 
pending upon immediate Inſpiration, it is hard to conceive what 
influence any antecedent and preparatory diſpoſitions can have up- 
on recetving the Prophetical Spirit. It is commonly known how 
much the generality of Jeuiſo Writers do inſiſt on the nereſſity 
of theſe . ro à Spirit of Prophecy. T. An 
excellent Natural Temper. 2. „ ccompliſuments both of 
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time 


27. concerning them: who, ſince they have loſt the gift of Prophecy, 
5. 1.Mr. ſeem to have u Underſtandin 

Prophecy,” Which they make one of the moſt neceſſary qualifications of a Pro. 
6. 8. ow It is not eaſy to imagine what ſubſeryi 


ency Riches cou'd 
| ave to a Prophetical Spirit, unleſs the eus be of Simon M 

his Opinion, that theſe gifts of the Holy Ghoſt may be purchasd 
with Money; and if fo, they think themſelves in as likely a vn 
to bid fair for a Prophetical Spirit, as any People in the World 
Or is it that they think it impoſſible any without them ſhou'd haye 
that free, cheerful and generous Spirit, which they make ſo ne. 
ceſſary to a Prophetic Spirit, that it is an Axiome of great Autho- 
rity with them, Spiritus ſunctus non reſidet ſuper hominem meſtun: 
and they think Eliſda his fit of paſſion did excuſs his Prophetic Spi. 
rit from him, which he was fain to retrieve again with a fit of Muſic 
There are only two ſorts of thoſe antecedent diſpoſitions which 
ſeem to bear any affinity with the Prophetic Spirit: And thoſe arc 
ſuch as tended to the improvement of their Natural Faculties, and 
ſuch as tended to their advancement in piety, and conſequently 

to the ſubduing all irregular motions in their Souls: Not that ei- 

ther of theſe did concur by way of efficiency to the production 

aan. Of a Spirit of Prophecy (which is an opinion Maimonides ſeems 

More Nev. yery favorable to) but that Gop might make choice particular 
of ſuch perſons, to remove all prejudices againſt them in tho 

they were ſent unto. For nothing cow'd poſſibly diſſatisfy them 

more concerning Divine Inſpiration, than if the perſon who pre- 

tended to it were of very weak and ſhallow intellectuals, or known 
to be of an irregular converſation. In order therefore to the ful. 
ler ſatisfaction of Men concerning theſe two qualifications, this 
Inſtitution of them in the Schools of the Prophets was of great 
ſubſerviency, becauſe therein their only Employment was to im- 
prove in knowledg, and eſpecially in true piety. This latter being 
the moſt neceſſary dipoſition, ſince the Apoſtle hath told us that the 
ret. i. a1. Prophets were Holy men, who ſpake as they were moved by the Hol 
Ghost. And in order to this, the greateſt part we can find of the ex 
erciſes of thoſe who were educated in theſe Schools of the Prophets, 
- were Inſtructions in the Law, and the ſolemn celebration of the 
praiſes of Gop: Which appears in Scripture to have been their 
chief ry wy as Prophets, and by which they are ſaid to pro- 
hefy: So at Gibeah at the Oratory there, we find a company of 
„ » T'rophets coming down from the high place with a Pſaltery, a Ti 

bret and Pipe; and a Harp before them, and propheſying. 

It may ſeem ſomewhat ſtrange to conſider what n theſe 
Muſical Inſtruments had to the copheſying here mention d. Arc 
Muſical Notes like ſome Seeds Naturaliſt ſpeak of, which vil 
help to excite a prophetic Spirit? Or do they tend to elevate 
the Spirits of Men, and ſo put them into a greater capacity of 
Enthuſiaſm? Or is it becauſe Muſic is ſo excellent for allaying the 
tumults of inward paſſions; and ſo fitting the Soul for the better 
3{ v4 N 8 enter- 
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as appears evidently by Tertullian, pof aquam manua 
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Srertainment of the Divine'Spirit® Or wat a this propheſying 


here ſpoken of nothinig'elſe but Vocal” and Inftrumental Muſic 

go ſome indeed undlerſtand it, chat it was only the praiſing G ... . 

with ſpiritual ow Melody wherein one ad the Prætento = 
an 2 Hymn, Which the reſt rook from hith and carry'd on I 


ies the faireft\pr6dability with it that this prophe- 
ſying wich MaſieaInfiruments Tus Ari cheir places and times of 
{crifice;/an adjun&,” if not a pat of the ſolemn ſervice of Cop: 
which was manag d chiefly by the Ohoir of the Sons of the Pro- 
hets which were reſident there, and were tram'd up in all exer- 
Giſes of piety and devotion. © But yet I cannot ſee any reaſon to 
think that all this propheſying was merely ſinging of Hymns, and 
laying upon their Muſical Inſtruments to them, as ſome imagine, 
— there ſeems to be implied ſome immediate impulſes of a 
prophetic Spirit, by what Samuel ſaid to Saul, that when he came 
among the Prophets, the Spirit of the Lord would come upon him, 1 Sam. te. 
and he ſhould propheſy with them, and he ſhould become another man. 
What ſtrange impulſe and wonderful transformation was this merely 
for Saul to joyn with the Prophets in their praiſes of Gop? And 
this needed not ſo much admiration as follow d there upon this acti- 
on of Saul 's, that it ſhou'd become a Proverb, Is Saul alſo among the 18am. 1% 
Prophets? Certainly Saul was a very great hater of all ſpiritual '* 
Muſic before, if it became a Proverb merely for his bang pre- 
ſent at, or joyning with this company in gigs their Hymns. 
Therefore others think that thoſe who are ſaid particularly to 
propheſy at theſe Muſic meetings, were ſome perſons as chief 
among the reſt, who having their ſpirits elevated by the Muſic, did 
compoſe Hymns upon the place by a Divine Energy inwardly 
moving their Minds. So that there were properly Divine Raptures 


9 


in ſome of them, which tranſported them beyond the ordinary 


wer of Fancy or Imagination, in r ſuch Hymns as might 
ſutable for the deſign of celebrating the honor of G. 


Neither may it ſeem ſtrange that ſuch an Enthuſiaſtic Spirit ſhou'd vn. 


ſeize on them only at ſuch ſolemn times, ſince we read in the New 


Teſtament of a like exerciſe of ſuch gifts in the Church of Co- 
rinth, 1 Cor. 14. 26. where we ſee in coming together every one had 
4 Pſalm, a Doctrine, a Tongue, a Revelation, &c. Whereby it ap- 
— that they were inſpir d upon the place; etiam extemporales 
ymmi ſape ab afflatu erant, as Grotius there obſerves; as we ſee 
it in frequent inſtances in Scripture, of Simeon and Anna, Moſes 
and Miriam, Deborah' and Ifaiah; and in the Chriſtian Church 


after that Land-flood of Inſpired Gifts was much abated in the 


Church, they kept up a cuſtom much like to theſe extemporal Hymns, ul. 
8 5 uming el egg. 

ur quiſque ae Scripturis ſunctis vel de proprio ingenio poteſt, provo- 

Ccatur in medium 2 _ After 5 bag their 1% 

Feaſts, they begun their Hymns, which were either taken from 

the Scriptures, or of their own compoſition. Which Pliny takes Pla. xp. 1. 

notice of as a great part of the Chriſtian worſhip, that — did 152. 


ſecum invicem carmen Chriſto U Deo dicere, they joyned in fing- 


mg hymns to Cbriſt as God. Nay, we find ſomething very parallel 
to this preſery'd among the ruins of the Heathen worſhip ; fuch 
were the Aſamenta among the * Romans, which were ey 4 1 

92 > ſung 
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a 2 uns to their 
(ome to hg propitigus Godp which they d "ia 
the Latin Pee y Tee, 4, and Carmen galatoriun, 
others they had te their N get or Len lune, Which they 
call'd u, weer the Lal nt Carman Averryneale 3 but beſides 
tot, they had {gme-peculian to rhe ſeyeral Deities, as 5 ny, to 
ang, Name to. Apollo, an. to Cores, LBIrambus to Bacchus 
Produs ap Adanidia to Adumis, as Prociys tells us in his Chreſtomathia. And 
Eg. Bibl. it ig withal evident, that the Heathens thought ſome of their Prieg, 
inſpired while they were performing thele ſolemn Devotions to 
the Gods (which probably was by Satan, as many other things in 
Heathen worſhip taken | m imitation of theſe inſpired H mng, 
and Muſic us'd by the Sons of the Prophets) but their ymns 
were ſo compos dh as to be fit rather to 7 7 Men beyond 
the power of their reaſon, than to compoſe and ſweeten it, which 
was ſuitable to the fanatic Rut huſiaſin, which was ſo common among 
them. So Pracles tells us that che Io-Bacche was ae way 
cer vuel, full of naiſe and din; und the Dithyrambus Was ee 
n , & tt ip, A hind of extatic Morice- dance, and 
their Prieſts were apprehended by them to be under a real Enthy. 
n, at theſe ſalemnities. So the Corybantes are deſcrib'd rather 
mad Men than mere Enthuſiaſts by Strabe; they were 4 
We es K as he deſcribes them, dancing about 1witb their n. 
bals aud drums, and arms and pipes, (as tho a Bedlam had been 
broke looſe among them) yet this was in high eſtcem among them; 
Strabo l. io. far, as Strabo after ſaith, 5 TT c yi 65 di, cools Gs GG £2440 S, e To ug 
Wu nin, made». this Entbuſiaſm ſeemed to have a Divine touch with 

ity and to came very near to a prophetic ſpurit. 
But tho the propheſying with Muſic among the Sons of the Pro- 
phets, might be by ſome Extemparary Hymns immediately dictated 
y the Precentar of the Chorus; yet we are not to amagine any 
ſuch frantic actions among them as were among the,Cyretes and 
Corybantes, it being always the Devil's $emper to aver-do, when 
he ſtrives to imitate, and inf of ſolemn and ſet devotions, to 
carry Men beyond all ſenſe and reaſon. The Spirit af Gop did 
never dictare any Jo-Bacche's os Dithyrambs tarragſportand amuſe 
the ſpirits of Men; but thoſe ſweet Airs which might both com- 
pa and cleyate the ſpirits. of all that heard them. For in proba- 
lity the ſpirits of all theſe Prophets ware as Lutes tuned to the 
lame height, that when the Spirit of Gop did {trike upon ons of 


them, the reſt reſentl ſwer b ö | — 
Conſort ans chews 80.1 4 4 11 and lo made up an cntü 
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only moved the ſpirit of him 
Tornielli likewiſe who japan wich | 
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becauſe the Spirit of Gon did much ap And: all 
heir — — and % did move all prejudiets 
from their ns; HhꝭPi Gn did) ſendithem abroad after wards. 
And ſo ſt is evident he froquenchy nid, noꝶ ea A always, for 
that were 0 put c00-great a reſtraint upon che boundleſi Spirit 
of Gob: For ſometimesd uA wllappeartbtterwirds, for ſont che 
9 phers upon errraaminar me fagr: ind. thin. furniſh'd them 
wich ſufficient Evidence of their Dive Commiſſion, without be- 
ing beholding to the Teſtimonials af the Schools of tho Prophets. 
gut beſides theſe, Gop had a kind of Leiger-Prophets among his 
people; ſuch were the moſt. of thoſe whom we read of in Scri- 
ture; which were no Pen- men of the ſacred Scripture; ſuch in 
zuids time we may conceive Gad and Nathan, and afterwards 
we read of many other Prophets and Seers among them, to whom 
the People made their reſort: Now theſe in probability were ſuch 
as had been train d up in the prophetic Schools, wherein the Spi- 
rit of Gop did appear, but in a more fixed and ſetled way th 
in the extraordinary Prophets, whom Gop did call out on ſom 
more ſignal occaſions, ſuch as Iſuiah and Jeremiah were. We 
have a foundation for ſuch a diſtinction of Prophets in thoſe 
words of Amos to Amazial, Amos 7. 1,15. I was no Prophet, 
neither was I Prophets ſon ; but I was a herdſman, and agatherer 
27 fruits: And the Lord took me as I fdlowed the flock ; 
the Lord ſaid unto me, Go propheſy to my people Iſrael. Some 
underſtand the firſt words; I was not a Prophet, tha 


born a Prophet, as Jeremiah was, not deſign'd and ſet apart to it 
from his Mother's womb; but I rather think by his not being a 
Prophet, he means he was none of thoſe reſident Prophets in the 
eges or Schools of them, not any of thoſe who had led a pro- 
phetic life, and withdrawn themſelves converſe with the world; 
nor was (ſaith he) the ſor of a Prophet, i. e. not brought up in 
Diſcipleſhip under thoſe Prophets, and thereby trained up in order 
to the prop etic function. Non didici inter 22 Prophet arum, 
as Pellican renders it; nec inſtitut ions qua fili Prophetarum quaſi 
ad dnum Prophetie à e præparabantur, ſaith Eſtius. Non 
à puero educate in Scholis Prapheticis; ſo Caluin and moſt other 
modern Interpreters underſtand it, as well as Abarbinel and the 
Jewiſh Writers. Whereby it is evident that God's ordinary way 
for the Prophets, was to take ſuch as had been trained up and 
educated in order to that end, altho* God did not tie up himfef 
to this method, but ſometimes call d one from the Court, ag he 
did 1/aiah; ſometimes one from the herds, as here he did Amat, 
and bid them go propheſy to the houſe of Iſracl. There was then 
2 kind of a Kane ling College of Prophets among the Ifuelites, 
who ſhined as fixed Stars in the ſirmament; and were others 
who had a moſt planetary motion, and withal-a»more lively and 
refplendent Mymination from the fountain of prophetic ight. 
And further it ſeems that the Spirit of Prophecy did not ordina- 
rly ſeige on any, but ſuch whoſe Inſtitution was in order to that 
by the great admiration which was caus'd among the People 

at Saul's fo f — irs that it became a Proverb, Is Saul 
s 


alſo the which had not given the leaſt foundation 
for . for a ſtrange and b thing, unleſs the moſt 
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t he was not 
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| common appearances of the Spirit of Prop 


Men needed to 


cy ag been among 
thoſe who were trained up in order to it: Thus I ſuppoſe ye 
have fully cleared the firſt-reaſon why there was no qeceſſir fob 
rhe ordinary Prophets, whoſe chief office was inſtruction of the 
People, to prove their commiſſion by Miracles, uſe God hid 
is d a ſſion of Prophets by Moſer, and theſe were brought 
up ordinarily to that end among them; ſo that all prejudices vete 
ſufficiently remov'd from their perſons without any ſuch extragy. 
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The tryal of the Prophetical Doctrine. 


L. Rules of trying Prophets eſlaliiſsed in the Law of Moſes. II. The 
puniſhment f pretenders... The ſeveral ſorts of falſe Prophets 
The caſe of the Prophet at Bethel diſcuſſed. III. The tryal of falt 
Prophets belonging to the great Sanhedrin. IV. Ihe particular yuls 

'  Whereby the dottrine of Prophets was judged. The proper notim 

e a Prophet, not foretelling future contingencies, but having 

immediate drvine Revelation. V. Several Principles laid down 

or clearing the doftrine of the Prophets. 1. That immediate di- 
Fates of natural light are not to be the meaſure of divine Reve- 
lation. Several grounds for divine Revelation from natural light. 
VI. 2. Whatever is direftly repugnant to the dictates of nature, 
cannot be of divine Revelation. VII. 3. No divine Revelation 
doth contradift a divine poſitive Law without ſufficient evidence 

e God's intention to repeal that Law. VIII. 4. Divine Revels- 
tion in the Prophets, was not to be meaſured by the words of the 

Lau, but bythe intention and reaſon 4 it. The prophetical office 

a lind of Chancery to the Law of Moles. . eo 


et 
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FT He ſecond Reaſon why thoſe Prophets whoſe main office was 
inſtruction of the People, or merely foretelling future events, 
needed not to confirm their Doctrine by Miracles, is, becauſe they 
had certain rules of tryal by their Law whereby to diſcern the 
falſe Prophets from the true. So that if they were deceiv'd by 
them, it was their own oſcitancy and inadvertency which was the 
cauſe of it. Gop in that Law which was confirm'd by Miracles 
undoubtedly divine, had eftabliſh'd a Court of tryal for prophe- 
dic Spirits, and given ſuch certain rules of procedure in it, that no 

deceiv' d, unleſs they wou'd themſelves. And 
there was a greater neceſſity of ſuch a certain way of tryal among 


them, becauſe it cou d not otherwiſe be expected but in a Nation 
where a prophetic Spirit was ſo common, there wou'd be ver) 


many pretenders to it, who might much endanger the Faith 9 
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the People, unleſs there were ſome certain way to find them our. 
And the more to deter Men either from counterfeiting: 
a prophetic Spirit, or from hearkening to ſuch as did, Gop ap- 
| ited a ſevere puniſhment for every ſuch pretender, viz. upon 
| conviction, chat he be puniſhed. with death. Deut. 18. 20. But 
;he Prophet which ſhall preſum to ſpeak a word in my name which I 
have not c ed him to 2 or that ſhall ſpeak in the name 
of other Gods, ſhall ſurely die: The Fews generally underſtand 
this of ſtrangling» as they do always in the Law, when the parti- 
cular manner of death is not expreſſed. And therein a falſe Pro- a 
phet and a Seducer were diſtinguiſhed each from other, that a FR 
mere Seducer was to be ſtoned to death under ſufficient teſtimony, 
Deut. 13. 6, 10. But the falſe Prophet is there ſaid in general only v Ai 
to be pur to death, Dent. 13.1, 5. The main difference between 7 1. 
the Seducer and falſe ' Prophet was, that the Seducer ſought by 7ynwm. 
cunning perſuaſions and - mg arguments, to draw them off from 
the worſhip of the true Gop; but the falſe Prophet bre pretend- 
ed divine revelation for what he perſuaded them to, whether he gave 
out that he had that Revelation from the true God, or from Idols 
and falſe Gods. So that the mere pretence to divine Revelation 
was that which God wor'd have puniſhed with ſo great 21 4 
The Fews tell us of three forts of Prophets who were to 
puniſhed with death by Men, and three other ſorts who were re- 
ſerved to divine puniſhment: Of the firſt rank were theſe; 1. He V Excepe. 
that propheſied that which he had not heard, and for this they 2 1 
inſtance in Zedekiah the ſon of Chenaanah, who made him horns /. z. 
of iron, and ſaid, Thus ſaith the Lord, this was the Lying Pro- 
het. 2. He that ſpeaks that which was revealed not unto him, 
ut to another, and for this they inſtance in Hananiah the fon of King. 22. 
Azur, (but how truly I ſhall not determine) this was the Pla - 
giary Prophet. 3. He that propheſied in the name of an Idol, as 
the Prophets of Balaal did, this was the Idol Prophet. Theſe 628.11. 
three, when once fully convicted, were to be put to death. The 
other rank of thoſe which were left to Gop's hand conſiſted of 
theſe; 1. He that ſtifles and ſmothers his own prophecy, as Jonas 
did, by which it may ſeem that when the Divine Spirit did over- 
ſhadow the Underſtanding of the Prophets, yet it offered no vio- 
lence to their Faculties; but left them to the free determination 
of their own Wills in the execution of their Officez but this muſt 
be underſtood of a lower degree of Prophecy; for at ſome times 
their Prophecies were as fire in their bones, that they were never ſer. 20.9. 
at any reſt till they had diſcharged their Office. But 'withal by 
the example of Jonas, we ſee, that tho' the Spirit of Prophecy, 
like the Fire on the Altar, cou'd only be kindled from Heaven, 
yet it might be deſtroyed when it was not maintained with ſome- 
thing to upon; or when it met not with ſuitable entertainment 
from the Spirits of thoſe it fell upon, it might retreat back again to 
Heaven, or at leaſt lie hid in the embers, till a new blaſt from 
the Spirit of GoÞp doth ««twwewr, retrieve it into its former heat 
and a7ivity. Thus it was with Jonas. 2. The other was, He that 
deſpiſed the words of a true Prophet; of ſuch Gop, faith, Deut. 
18. 19. And it ſhall come to paſs, that whoſoever "will not hearken 
70 my words which he ſhall ſpeak in my name, I will require i of 
— . 
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Maim. prog ew) . Cod, which he thus diſtinguiſheth from the Gl 
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1 5 che death \ than rhe Cer, 
ee — rinued in the Soul after death, bur the o 
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coef. de deaths which falls upon the perſon. 3. The laſt is, He who heark 
, not to che words of his own Prophecy y:0f which we have a yg 
1: remarkable inſtance in Scripture; conc the Prophet whon 
_ 1King-13- Gop ſent to Bethel (whom Tertullian calls Same as, the Zews, He. 
Fer 18. dud) whom Gov deſtroy d in an unuſual manner for not obſervi 
the command which Gop had given him, ust to eat bread nor brit 
water at Bethel, nor turn again by the way be came. Neither was 
it any excuſe to this Prophet, that the old Prophet 7 Bethel toll 
him that an Angel {pake unto him by the word of the Lord, that he 
_ . fbould turn back. For, 1. Thoſe whom Gop reveals his will unto, 
he gives them full aſſurance of it, in that they have a clear and 
diſtinct perception of Gop upon their own Minds; and ſo they 
have no doubt, but it is the Word of the Lord which comes unto 
them; but this Prophet cou d have no ſuch certainty of the Dj. 
vine Revelation which was made to another, eſpecially when it 
came immediately to contradict that which was ſo ſpecially en. 
joyn'd him. 2. Where Gop commands à Prophet to do any thing 
in the purſuit of his Meſſage, there he can have no ground to que- 
ſtion whether Gon ſhou'd countermand it or no wy another Pro. 
phet; becauſe that was in effect to thwart the hole deſign of his 
 Meſfage. So it was in this action of the Prophet; for Gop in. 
tended: his not eating and drinking in Bethel to teſtify how much 
he loathed and abominated that place ſince its being polluted with 
Idolatry. 3. He might have juſt cauſe to queſtion the integrity of 
the old Prophet, both becauſe. of his living in Berbel, and not 
enly, according to his office, reproving their Idolatry, and that 
Gov Mou ſend him out of Judæa upon that very errand, which 
wou'd not have ſeem'd ſo probable, if there had been true Pro- 
phets reſident upon the place. 4. The thing he deſired him to do, 
was not an act of that weight and importance, on which Gopusd 
to fend his Word to any Prophets, much leſs by one Prophet to 
Terwlian. contradict what: he had ſaid by another; and therefore Tertullia 
_—_— faith of him, deſerti jejunii luit, Gop puniſh'd him for 
breaking his at Bethel;, and therefore that Meſlage of this 
Prophet ſeem' d to gratify more Man's carnal appetite, than uſu- 
ally the actions of Prophets did, which were moſt times matters of 
hardſhip and uncaſineſs to the fleſh. 5. However all theſe were, yet 
he pig ed too ſoon, eſpecially having ſo much reaſon on his ſide 
as he had; being well aſſured. that Gop had commanded him, he 
had teaſon to fee ſome clear Evidence of a countermand, before 
he altered his mind: if he had ſeen any thing upon tryal which 
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might have ftaggered his faith, he ought to have made his immediate 
recourſe to Gop by Prayer for the ſettlement of his mind, and remo- 
val ot this great temptation Bur ſo eaſily to hearken to the words 
of a lying Prophet, which — =. his on Meſſage, argued 
either great Uabelief as to his ] Commiſſion, or too great Ez 
ſineſa and Inadvertency in being drawn aſide by the old Prophet 
And therefore Gop made that old Prophet himſelf in the mi ts 
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ertainment, a8 with a Handwrit: the tba 02 
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ö dangerous a thing it was either eo ccuntetfeite Spit of 'Propheey, 
dior to hearken to thoſe ho dic. 
Ir is the generally received e anibng! the Jerig DoQtts 1 
chat bn and tryal' of falſe Prop 19295 did peculiatly Pe- 
long to the great — And that his was one end of its In- 
ſtitution. So Maimoniaes after he has larę ely ai rſcd 'of = Males, 
unhmont of a Seducer: and ſpeaking of t 7 of he. \ $4729 
* * lays chis down as à ſtanding Rule Feowr * * TS 4 
xy 5 123 NOR TPeT'No falſe Prophet . to be plated but in 
- the Court of Seventy*one ; Which was he Halber of the preat "4 
\ bedrin. And there is ſomething looks very Hke this in — | 
ceedings of the bets e of What: againſt the Prophet 7 ; Jer. 26.8. 
for the e People, the Prieſts and the Pr — 75 lai hold: WW... 
him; and immediately after we read at the Princes of udah ver. " 
(by whom Grorius underſtands the” Senators” of the great anhe- * Fonts | 
drin) they cams up the King's houſe to the houſe © oh the Lord, d. Syn. l. 2. 


| and {at doum in the entry of the new gate of "the Lords houſe ; 41 WA 
L _— probably Was the place where cee bode ac here 74. 13 


after à particular Examination of Jeremiub, Fr cquit Hint as a 2 26.16, 
\ perſon not worthy to di upon à counterfeiting 1501 but de- 1:36 
dare that he pute uno them'in the name of the Lord.” And in this 
ſenſe Grotivs like wiſe underftands what is faid of Zedekiah Eon = 
- cerning "Jeremiah cc the Princes bf Fideh aftet wards, Bebold he 
is in your hund; for the King r not he that can do ought a 5232 
n; 1. earth — In manibus Fyneurii jus ft  Tudicare d. 
Prupheta vrro uu And to Un ß tis t 1618 words 7 


our Savior refer, That i ig impoſſible a Prophet het ſhould 17 e, our I Lak. * 
-Jerufalem;/ becauſe che ſeat 6fA the 875 eurin was i 


and ſo elſewher e dur Savior Gr, O alem, 7 er ae 7552 _ 23. 
that killeſt the Prophets, und ſtoneſt 2823 hich are ſent unto Thee : ak 
' becauſe there it was the true Prophets were Gone 0 as tho? they 
had been falſe ones, and Gop's own Meſſe ſhed with the 
death of Seducers, Which was Lapidation. 5 on this vety by 
count many are of © n that our. Savior Was condemned b 
the Sznhedrin'at Fertfalem; which is fuppoſed to Have bee! 9a 
ſembled in the houſe of Calaphas* the High Prieſt, When Nic 
was carried thither for Examination; which ſome think to 7475 
deen at his Lodgings in the Temple, others at Hs Palate in the 
City. For we'rexd that the Chief Prieſts, and the Elders, aid All Matth. 26. 
the Council were met 3 at the High Prieſt's Palate in order 5. 
to our Savior's T he next Morning they were met eatly 
together again in ee tothe Further ſcanning of this Püſineſs; 
but they ſeem not to exàmine "Chriſt concerning a true Spirit of 
Prophecy , but concerning his Being the Mar, and calling 
himſelf the For of Got; and {0 they would ſerm rather to 255 1 
deed upon the Law againſt Bfifphemy, than thar bs falſe Pro- 6. * 
phets. 
eople Againſt 


Bur that which vas the gteatt ſecurity of the Þ 

the impoſture of falſe Prophets, was the certain ales PE ind „ 

them which were kit down 1 Law of Moſes : 5 may 
com- 
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| telling future events, but in declaring an 


= * 1 divine voluntatis, to be 4 revealer of God's 


* 
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, *hended under theſe two Heads, ſuch as concern the; 
e as concern their Predictions. Tilt ſuch a — 
cerned the Prophets Doctrine, which ſhou d eſpecially be loobel 


after, becauſe the main office of a Prophet was to be 2 & 


ul ty 


| | tore. 
interpreting to the world 


the Mind of Gop, which he receives by immediate Revelation frgy 


1 or the primary Notion of 2 6 doth not lie in 


himſelf. So that the receiving what he makes known by imme. 


diate Revelation, is that which formally conſtitutes a Prophet; but 


Pſal. 105. 


it is wholly extrinſecal and accidental what time his pro : 
ſpets, wherher paſt, preſent, or to come; but becauſe "0g 
tingencies are the furtheſt out of the reach of humane underſtand. 


ing; therefore the prediqtions of ſuch. have been chiefly looke 


on as the chief Note and Character of a Prophet, as being appre. 
hended to be the ſtrongeſt evidence of Divine Revelation. And 
hence it is in Scripture that the Patriarchs as Abraham and others 


. „ are called Prophets, not becauſe of any prediction uttered by then, 


but becauſe of the frequency of immediate Divine Revelations 


among them. And hence likewiſe thoſe in the New Teſtament 


who expounded the Scriptures by immediate Inſpiration, are call 


; Cor. 14 Prophets; and this was the dle ſpoken. of by the Apoſtle 
the Expoſition of the hidden Myſteries of the Old Teſtament by 


LAS 
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an immediate Inſpiration. And there is no word in the Hebreu 
for a Prophet, which may not equally reſpect all differences of 
time, but every one doth import immediate Inſpiration; for N'2) pro- 
perly is one qui revelat abſcondita; W a Seer chiefly reſpects the 


Vide Alle. clear repreſentation of the intellectual ſpecies by the umen prophe- 


dii Trifol, 


ticum to the underſtanding, and MN carries an equal indifferency 


#rp*4-53- to all circumſtances of time. 


V. 


I. The immediate diftates of natural lebe are no ſufficient ſtan- 


any dictate of nature, that Gop ſhou'dre 


This being then the chief notion of a Prophet, whatever he de- 


clared as the Mind and Will of Gop, muſt be ſearched and exa- 

| mined, to ſee what conſonancy it hath thereto. For the queſtion 

which Moſes ſuppoſeth; is founded upon clear and evident reaſon, 
Deut. 18. And if thou ſhalt 


ſay in thine heart, How ſhall we know the Word 
which the Lord hath not ſpoken? For it being plain that there 


may be falſe Prophets as well as true, we had need of ſome cer- 


tain rules to judg of what is delivered for Divine Revelation. For 


the clearing of which important Queſtion, I lay down theſe prin- 


ciples. 


dard to judg of Divine Revelation by. I mean not in reference 


to conſonaney or repugnancy to natural light, but in reference to 


the extent and latitude of Divine Revelation, i. e. that natural light 
doth not contain in it whatever may be known of Gop or of his 
Willz and that upon theſe reaſons: 1. It implies no repugnancy to 

IT any thing more of his 


Mind and Will, than is contained in the light of nature. 2. Na- 


ture reacheth, as to matters concerning Religion, no further than 
the obligation to Duty, but leaves the particular determination of 
the manner of obedience to divine poſitive Laws, as is clear in 


reference to the time, place, and particular duties of worſhip. 3. Na- 
ture owningan univerſal obligation to the Will of Go p in what- 


ver 
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ever he ſhall command, doth fu add: 1 e 
command what he pleaſeth. 4. — 15 Fuß in Cop to 
N * ö e of its own 
decays; and the pars of its own light, and therefo 
rather to require further illumination than to put any re ſeems 
it. 5. Man's happineſs bei free gi to-put any; bar 
higheſt reaſon that he ſhou' have the preſcribing of th to the 
which arc in order to it; now theſe 3 * a 
not of Gonꝰs nature, but of his arbitrarious Will, i g the reſults, 
char natural light cou d ever reach to the full dj l, ir 18 impoſſible 
6. It hath been the general ſenſe of all Nations in the of them. 
Gon may reveal more of his Will than Nature orld, that 
which ſenſe diſcovers it ſelf in two things. 1. Pra can reach unto 
veral Gods for direction. 2. Hearkenin _— 8 their ſe- 
which the Devil cou d never have had that „ nde Oracles, 
the World by, had it not been for this general { eof deveryi 
that there wanted ſome particular Revelation fr en 75 of Man 
Men happy. So then this may be aſſumed as om Gop to make 
Gop may reveal more of his Mind and Will t a principle, That 
hath done by the dictates of mere natural li * * than he 
28. Whatever ſpeaks a direct repugnancy to 2 1 | 
ditates of nature, cannot be of Divine Rev 1 of the fundamental vr 
ing founded, not upon any poſitive or arbitr 4 8 or thoſe be- 
choſe inward impreſſions which are derived 5 ry Will, but upon 
ture its ſelf, it cannot in reaſon be ſuppoſed . ee Divine Na- 
miſſion any to enervate his own Fun 1 La on ſhou d com- | 
Will to contradi& another. Placitum Regis W 2 and ſo by one | 
gu the Plarits: Carone':: Thoſe thin * 2 never ſtand | 
'undamental and Eſtabliſhed Laws, hol n * . upon 
tive ſentence or declaration of a Prince's Will; B 8 any poſi- 
poſed to have bound up himſelf by the eſtabliſhed ce he is ſup- 
therefore any thing elſe which comes from him Lowe) and 
— 2 to be the Will of the Prince, og __ | 
ua im to it. B | | perſons | 
chat he ſhow d be any pans ag 1 omar be ſuppoſed in Gon, | f 
_ 8 3 upon the Souls of Men 8 quem -- 
we m iſtinguiſh bet 11; aW. "aL 
and altering the p 13 ä — L Obligation, 
upon that general Law; the ſirſt in an | — OY _ 

Divine Revelation ſhou'd make it _ to "4 22 chat any | 
ko ker roo be ai an Marker, wo dee, 
Other; | 1 | 

fon Gow ae nee eh eee 
mediately depend upon his own TVS CH As 4 1 we 
and the properties of things are; and th Ea the Lves of perſons 
em that he ſhou'd go * his Son — "gl 
murder, when done upon Gop's immedi n 
crifice to himſelf, therefore wou'd = ON AS 
r, of entire obedience (which G 82 acceptable as a 
act and ſo the Iſraelites taking the 2 ebe we 
polleſling the Caneniter; did depend ryan Go Jewels, and dif- 
poſal of theſe things to U 8 h upon Gon's immediate diſ- 
them, an won foe an 3 been a ſin in 
Con had immediately commanded it or no. TE ne | 
-1 a or no. Or from hegos | 
infer ' | 
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infer any general rule, 18 no Joubt 2 breach of Divine Commands 
and contrary to his Nature and Will 
3. Where God hath eſtabliſhed a poſitive Law, preſcribing a fin 


and manner wherein he will be 2 2e ebly ot inf L 5 = 
ao; 


unleſs there be as | kan evidences given, that God did i 


mind the 

ablifhing a new Law by that Perſon, as he did at firſt the inſi 
The old by the hand of Moſes. This latter clauſe is oo 
ted, to ſhew that the ſucceeding of the Doctrine of Chriſt, into 


the place of the Law of _ doth not bear any repugnancy to 


Idem de 
Idololat. 


leg.c. 5. . 


Deut. 13. 3. 


VIII. 


great reaſon of this is, becauſe Gop did not intend the Fews ſhou's 


always 


e Hypotheſis laid down, there being greater evidences of Go 
—— 2 e aboliſhing the — Law by the Goſpel of 
Chriſt, x An there were of the eſtabliſhment of it by Moſes. Bi 
of thoſe afterwards. I now only ſpeak of ſuch as upon the mere 
pretence of Divine Revelation, ſhou'd deſtroy any precept of an 
eſtabliſhed poſitive Law; and this, as far as we can find, was the 

eat Rule the Jews went by; if any thing were ſpoken by an 

rophet, contrary to the Law of Moſss, or tending to the altera. 
tion of the worſhip of Gop eſtabliſhed thereby, he was accounted 
a falſe Prophet. The modern eus to juſtify themſelves in their 
own Belief, as to the Doctrine of Chriſt, extend this further than 
the Law doth; for they enlarge it to all the precepts of the Ce. 
remonial Law; whereas Gop in the Law ſeems to limit it to the 
Moral Law, and chiefly inſiſts on the three firſt precepts of the 
Decalogue ; and therefore condemns ſuch a one as ſpate in the 
name of the Lord, when he had not commanded them, Deut. 18. 20 
and ſuch endeavoured to bring in idolatry,” Deut. 13. 1, 2, 3. where 
tho' the falſe Prophet ſhou'd offer to do ſigns and wonders before 
them, yet if his intention were to draw them to worſhip falſe Gods, 
they were not to hearken unto him. And therefore Maimonides, 
where he largely diſputes about the truth of Prophecies, lays this 


down as a certain Rule: S Propheta ſurrexerit, atque magna mi. 


racula aut prodigia fecrrit, & adlaboraverit falſitatis convincere pro- 
phetiam Moſis M. N. i/tum non audimus, quia certò nouimus prodi- 
gium preſtigiis aut incantationibus productum eſſe, as Vorſtius ren. 
ders him. J1f a Prophet do never ſo great Miracles, and ſeeks to 
conuince Moles of falſbood, we are not to hearken to him; for ut 
know that they are not done by the power of Gad, but by the illi. 


fron of the Devil. And elſewhere he tells us, that if any pretends 


to prophecy FPRYINAY TIBIA in the name of Idols, they muſt not [6 
much as diſpute with him, nor anſwer him, nor deſire any Signs ir 
Miracles from him; and if of himſelf he ſhews any, we are not ti 
regard or mind them; for, ſaith he, whoever doth but doubt in his 
mind concerning them, he breaks that Command, And thou ſhalt uit 
hearken to the words of that prophet. So that the Doctrine once 
eſtabliſhed, ought to be our moſt certain Rule, according to which 
we mult judge of all pretenders to Miracles, if their deſign be to 
draw Men off from Gop's Word, we are not to hearken to what 
they either ſay or do. 326! | 


4 The Dottrine of thoſe Prophets who ſeek not to introduce It 


latry, muſt not be meaſured by a ſtrict conformity to the words dj 


Moſes his Law, but to the main reaſon and intention of it. Ibe 


n 
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Toavs reſt in the Pedagogy of the Ceremonial Law, but ſent 
4 hets to train them up by degrees, and to fit them for 
a ſtate of better perfection; and therefore it wou'd be very un- 
reaſonable to judge whether they were true Prophets or no, ex- 
actly by that w ich they came gradually to wean them from; which 
were all one, as to try one whether he were grown a Man or no, 
by the Swadling-clouts he wore when he was a Child. Gon tem- 
the Ceremonial Law much according to the condition and 
capacity of the perſons it was preſcribed to, and therefore the 
Sanctions of it did immediately reſpect their temporary concerns; 
but we are not to think the end of that diſpenſation was to be 
merely a Covenant for the Land of Promiſe; but as the Cheru- 
bims in the Temple did always look towards the Mercy-ſeat, fo 
did this whole economy look towards the coming of the Meſſias. 
But it was with the generality of the Jews, as it is with ignorant 
people, who Jooking up to the Heavens, cannot fancy. the Stars 
to be any bigger than they ſeem to them; but Aſtronomers by the 
help of their n and Teleſcopes, do eaſily diſcern the juſt 
magnitude of them; fo. the Jeus ordinarily thought there was 
no more in theſe Types and Shadows, than was viſibly repreſented 
to them; but ſuch as had the help of the Divine Spirit (the beſt 
Teleſcope to diſcern the Day-/tar from on high with) cou'd eaſily 
look thro' thoſe Profpectives, into the moſt glorious Myſteries of 
the Goſpel of Jeſus Chriſf. Theſe Types being like triangular 
Priſmes, that muſt be ſet in a due light and poſture, before: they 
can repreſent that great variety of Spiritual Myſterics which was 
contained in them. Now the great office of the Prophet was to 
adminiſter this Light to the people, and to direct them in thoſe 
excellent pieces of Perſpective, wherein by the help of a Prophetic- 
glaſs, they might ſec the Son of Gop fully repreſented to their 
view. Belides this, the prophetical office was 4 End of Chancery 
to the Moſaic Law, wherein the Prophets did interpret the Pan- 
defts of the Law ex £quo & bono, and frequently ſhewed in what 
caſes Gop did diſpenſe with the outward letter of it, to exalt the 
more the inward ſenſe and reaſon of it. Hence the Prophets ſeem 
many times to ſpeak contemptibly of the outward preſcribed Ce- 
remonies, when their intent is not to condemn the obſervation 
of them, but to tell the people there were greater things which 
Gop looked at, than the outward obſervation of ſome Ceremonial 
precepts, and that Gop wou'd never accept of that by way of 
commutation for real and internal goodneſs. Hence the Prophets PIA. 50.8. 
by their own practice, did frequently ſhew that the Law of Moſes ig. 6 
did not ſo indiſpenſibly oblige Men; but that Gop wou'd accept 13. 66.3. 
of thoſe actions hicli were performed without the regularity. re- Jer 7. »», 
quired by the Law of Moſes ; and thus he did of 1 1 upon 3 8 
high places, not only before the building of the Temple; but 
ſometimes after, as he accepted of the ſacriſice of Elijah on Mount ＋ 4 | 
Carmel, even when high places were forbidden. Which the eus 
are become ſo ſenſible of, that they grant that a true Prophet may . arch 
lometimes command ſomething to be done in violation of the Law Pet 18. 
of Moſes, fo he doth not draw ople to Idolatry, nor deſtroy z: vof.ud 
2 obligation of Moſes his Law. But this they reſtrain to dy 'B? N 7 
omething done in caſe of * and that it ſhou'd not paſs J. 16. 7. 
into 
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t or a tt w, and therefore their rule ;, - 
= 8 — : 3 was to be hearkened 19 1 
every thing he commanded in a caſe of N By this it is clear 
that the Prophets were not to be try'd by t Letter of the Lay 
of Moſes, but by: the end and the reaſon of it. Thus much! 
ſuppoſe will make it clear what Rules the people had to try the 
Prophets Doctrine by, without Miracles. 


2 


— Fm 
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1 CHAP. VE © 
The Tryal of Prophetical Predictions and Miracles. 


I. The great difficulty of trying the truth of prophetical Prediftions 
from er. 18. 7, 8, &c. Some general . es promiſed for 
the clearing of it. II. The fir? concerns the grounds why Predi 
ions are accounted an evidence of Divine Revelation. Thres 
ConſeFaries drawn thence. III. The ſecond, the manner of Goy', 
Revelation of his Will to the Mmds of the Prophets. Of the ſev. 

ral degrees of Prophecy. IV. The third is, that GOD did not al 
ways reveal the internal purpoſes of his Will unto the true Pro. 


phers. V. The grand Queſtion propounded, How it may be known 
mh the ſeries 
en the Pre- 


when Prediftions expreſs GoD's decrees, and when 
of cauſes. For the firft ſeveral rules laid down. 1. 
diſtion is confirm d by a preſent Miracle. 2. When the things fore- 
told exceed the probability of ſecond cauſes. VI. 3. When conform 
by GoD's oath. VII. 4. When the Bleſſings foretold are Purely ſpi 
ritual. VIII. Three rules for mterpreting the Prophecies whichre- 
pelt the ſtate of things under the Goſpel. IX. When all circun- 
flances are foretold. 6. When many Prophets in ſeveral ages agret 
in the ſame prediffions. X. Prediffions do not expreſs Gobi 
alterable purpoſes, when they only contain comminations of judg: 
ments, or are predictions of temporal Bleſſings. XI. The caſe of 
the Ninevites, Hezekiah, and others; opened. XII, XIII. Of r. 
pentance in Gop, what it implies. XIV. The Jewiſh objettion 
about prediftions of temporal Bleſſmgs anſwered. XV. In what 
caſes Miracles were expetted from the Prophets : when they an 
to confirm the truth of their Religion. In ſlanced in the Prophet at 
Bethel, Elijah, Eliſha and Moles himſelf , XVI. whoſe divine 
antbority that it was proved by Miracles, is demonſtrated again 
the modern Jews, and their pretences anſwered. 


* next thing which the Rules of Tryal concerned, was the 


predictions of the Prophets. Concerning which Gop him- 

ſelf hath laid down this Geber Rule, 2 22. When a Pro- 

phet ſpeaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, ga 
| | 7 co 


Ea PLL err 
come 10 aſs, that is the thing which the — — — 119 | 
hut the Prophethath ſpoken it preſum Lord hath not ſpok — 1 
of him. rotius underftands i won? z thou 12505 not b 77 fr 7 

the 775 65 he wou'd do ſome Mit g er ne 82 5 

but, if thoſe Miracles were not a acles to confirtn Tis Doc 52 
demonſtration of a falſe Prophet 1, as he ſaid, it was an . 
his own mouth told him he was 4 t is certain it was fo; 24 n 

| ſeem to refer rather to ſomethin 15 Prophet; but theſe 4 = 
therefore generally underſtood Jas, uture than preſent, and " 
which was a matter of very n the truth of predicti or” 
nels or the juſtice of Gop, ſo fre 0 7 N regard of the 4 7 
prediction and the event. That 91 ently interpoſing 255755 a 
to diſcern the truth of a pred: aich * which makes it ſo diffi f E 
9, 10. At what inſtant 1 ſhall 7 cars 7 the event, is Jer. 18 gut 
— th Kingdom, to pluck ip 3 a Nation, and 6 5 
it; If that Nn againſt whom I h Fo pul down, and re defiroy 
I will repent of I Ane pronounced, turn from roy 
w_ * ant + {ball ſpeak c N * do unto them; . % 

ingdom, 10 0 ild and t N or ation, and | 
obey not my voice, then eo it; if it do eval as 7 Abe TRE a 
= - e them. B lich riese i 1. E h I Faid 
er the predictions of Prophe eems clear, th 
ſelf, either to re pn Gop reſerved a li at even af- 
4 pent of the evil or th ved A liberty to him 
cer ning any people; ho h | r the good that was f 4 
diſcovered by the ; how then can the fidelity of orctpld con- 
the Prophet be a — ent when Gop may alt : Prophet be 
Prophet? ter the event, and 
and obſcure, will all phet? This being a caſe n 
ber order to which 2 dall kd prom in the unfolding of 
es, and then c firſt premiſe ſom | 
neral Hypotheſes will . reſolution 8 roy 2 6 
lhe tSpof bl contingencies to dhe Poph and methodof Gop's 

_ ON a »Phets, Wi . 
ing realen E ard. e Emer 25 por N vo 
* — prediftion of future events j oncern- 

a" etic Spirit, than as the forek is no further an argument of I. 
e out of the reach of a nowledg of thoſe things is ſup} s 
Gop chalſengeth this to himſelf i d underſtanding 1 and. ſuppoſed . Hypoth. 
by annie the to declare rats Sj; wg wn peculiar yoda 
s the Idol ags that are co 
| = not fhew to their — — Genie to be no Gods, 122 7 
T 1 . 2 S e 4 / 1 5 s fo come, Ita. 7 44 
hat the even 4057 Lt Le IS 
th ents that a ow: * 
e e ee exceed 
8 of a Spirit of tru for otherwiſe it cou d be n 
ch events as e Prophecy; ſo th ou d be no 
ch events as depend upon the phecy ; ſo that the farerelling of 
are not TRE AE reach of H uſes, or ſuch 
b e Diabolical an Underſtanding, ye 
= o no certain NR things as fall out 7 Jet 
: R. F chen be 
dialer of very particular prophcey Þ Cee te Xen 
rophet. If fo, 25 e before he e 
v's chic i 
8 chiefeſt Prophets cou d not 
have 
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King. 5: thus Eliſha knew What Grhazt id, 
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ret their own Generations; becauſe their Pro. 
hecies did reach ſo far beyond them, as.1{@iab's.concerning G. 
bee, . Prophets at Bethel 2 gun \ Zajeas ; and all the prop 
cies concerning th ry Ca 10 8 and Deliverance from It, wulf not 
* ae been belie bed till tulfilled, that 18, not believed, at all; fh. 
hen prophecies are Fe they are no longer. the odjeds 
of Faith, but of ſenſe. Where then Gon gives. other. cvidence 
i 55 Inſpiration the « credit of the Prophet is not, ſuſpended 
* upon th minute accompliſhment, of Every, event foretold by him 
ow it is evident there may be particular Ans Revchatin of 
once things beſides future Funden at; if a. reaſon may 
be given, why events once foretold may not come' to paſs, ther 
enn be no reaſon why the 1 5 of any prophecy ſhou d be in; 
lidated on that account; W e every event is nat exactly. corre. 
ſpondent to the rediction. It is, moſt certain that Ire beams 
8 under Divine Rnowledg, may be divinely revealed; for the mz 
nifeſtation which is cauſed. by any light, may- extend. it ſelf tg 
u gh things 2 which that light is extended: but that en which 
9 fy Sher aw by was a Divine Li ight, and x efore, might c. 
tend it {elf to all kind or objects; becauſe future 
Gwe ingencies arc the moſt remote from humane AO there- 
fore the be of theſe, hath been accounted che great ci. 
"dence of a true Poopher hüt yet there may be a, knowledg of 
other things i in a lower degree. than. future een, Which 
g 1 may immediately depend upon) Divine Revelation; and, theſ 
C 
1. Such things which l known by 1 Ned Mu, 
but yet are certainly 55 Bit 1 9 9 as the preſent knov- 
ledg of things done by perſons at a remote Ae from m them 
hen he followed Nana 
and thus the knowledg of the aan of another 's heart depend 
upon immediate Diyine ere hereas every one may cri. 


; (On, 14. 1 3 know the thought of his own heart; and therefore to ſome 
TNOIC 


| things may be matters of ſenſe 9 evidentdemonſtration,which 
to another may be a matter of 1  immediate.Reyelation.. 


2. Such things as relate not to. ture, con cies bur ae 
- matters of Fai EXPOSING the reach o inane e nſion; 
len e Gere 


ſuch things 48 may be known When r er 1. 


been found out without” ediat f 
"ſeries" of out Reli 0 5 ares the M 1 adde 7 rin l her 


tion, Hypoſtatical nion, the E 7 the pa. 
don of the ſins of Mankind. Joy he ian ent of 
-eithet of theſe two forts of objects ſpeaks 25 much,a truly Pro- 
Phetical Spirit, as the e of es C enqics. So that 
this muſt Hor be looked on ASE juſt and adequate rule to mes 
fire a Spirit of prophecy by; becau geh, Xt judgiag 2 
Pfophetical Spirit by that, is common v things Without 
Na ſeeing « Cher 0 jects are gut of FT ae N byman Und. 
ſtanding as well as future & eye ore the dii cover of 
them muſt e W from Th 


3. The R Reyelat 100 0 * andin of 4 
E 18 ne el the leſs 1 15 een — be 
core L ſpondent to the 19 8 ue be mate hed 5 
t G09 
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——-mmediately reveal ſuch future contingencies to a Prophet, 


took effect or no. For a true 33 is known by the truth of 


ment a poſteriori to prove Divine Revelation by. If then the altera- 
tion of events after predictions be reconcilable with the truth and 
caichfulneſs of Gop: there is no queſtion but it is with the truth of 
a prophetical Spirit, the formality of which lies in immediate Re- 
velation. i 

The Prophets cou d not declare any thing more to the people than 
vas immediately revealed unto themſeFves. What was preſen tly re- 
vealed, fo much they knew, and no more, becauſe the Spirit of 
prophecy came upon them per modum impreſſionis tranſeuntis, as 
the Schools ſpeak, and not per modum habitus ; the lumen prophe- 
ticum was in them, not as lumen in corpore lucido, but as lumen in 
aire; and therefore the Light of Revelation in their Spirits de- 
pended upon the immediate irradiations of the Divine Spirit. The 
Prophets had not always a power to propheſy when they wou'd 
themſelyes; and thence it is ſaid, when they prophefy'd, that the 
Ward of the Lord came unto them. And therefore the Schools de- 
termine, that a Prophet upon immediate Revelation did not know 
omnia prophetabilia (as they ſpeak in their barbarous language) a// 
things which God might reveal; the reaſon whereof Aquinas thus 
gives; The ground, ſaith he, of the connexion of divers objects to- 
gether is ſome common tie or principle, which joyns them together; 
as charity or prudence is in moral vertues; and the right underſtand- 
ing of the principles of a ſcience, is the ground why all things be- 
longing to that ſcience are underſtood ; but now in Divine Revela- 
tion, that which connects the objetts of Divine Revelation is God 
himſelf; now becauſe he cannot be fully apprehended by any human 
intellect, therefore the 9977 renee. of a Prophet cannot compre- 
hend all matters capable of being revealed, but only ſuch as it plea- 
ſeth God himſelf freely to baggy to the Prophet's underſtand- 
mg by immediate Revelation. This is further evident by all thoſe 
different degrees of illumination and prophecy, which the Fews 
and other Writers ſpeak ſo much of, viz. of Dreams and Viſions, 
the inſpirations of the Holy Spirit, the Gradus Moſaicus, the Ex- 
ternal Voice, &c. Now in every one of theſe degrees the Prophet 
cou'd go no further than his preſent Revelation extended; and 
therefore Aquinas determines, That the Underſtandings of the 
Prophets were inſtrumenta deficientia reſpettu principals agentis, 
7. e. that in prophetical illumination the Mind of the Prophet was 
lo moved by the Spirit of Gop, as an inftrument in the hand of 
an Artificer, which bears no proportion with the skill of the work- 
wh , And 8 BE Mind of a Prophet is 3 —_— 

to appre e thing repreſented (which inct᷑ us 
Divinus, of which t oy a Prophet may 8552 no —— 
whether it comes from -Gop or no) ſometimes it is moved ſo far 
25 to know certainly that this Revelation is from Gop (this they 
call Lumen Propheticum ; ) fometimes a Prophet may be moved 
to ſpeak thoſe things which he fully underftands; ſo it was with 
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moſt of the true Prophets; but ſometimes Men may be moved t, 
ſpeak that which they underſtand not, as is plain in Caiaphas 
and probable in Balaam. Sometimes a thing was repreſented 1. 
the Fancy of one, without any poſſibility of underſtanding the 
meaning of thoſe imaginary ſpecies, as in Pharaoh's and Ne, 
chadnezzar's Dreams; and to another may be given the true jude. 
ment of thoſe motions of Fancy without the repreſentation of th, 
things to them, as in ere and Daniel. Now in theſe and man 
other different impreſſions of this prophetical Spirit, the Proph 
to whom the things were revealed, cou'd go no further than the 
degree of the Revelation made to them did extend. 
God. did not always reveal to the Prophets the internal counſel 
and decrees of his own Will, but often only the method and ſerie; of 
his providence in the adminiſtration of things in the world. Which 
is the ground of that threefold diſtinction. of prophecy in the 
Schools, into Prophetia prædeſtinationis, ' Prophetia præſcuentig, 
and Prophetia communationts ; which 1s taken from the ordinary 
Gloſs upon Matth. 1. where they are thus 3 The Prophecy 
of Predeſtination is, when the event depends wholly upon Goy' 
ill, without any reſpect to ours, as the prophecy of the Incar. 
nation of Chriſt ; and the 1 of Preſcience is of ſuch things 
as depend upon the liberty of Man's Will; and the Prophecy if 
Commination only denotes Gop's denunciations of heavy jude. 
ments againſt a people. But Aquinas doth better reduce the tuo 
former to one, and the ground of the difference is to be fetched 
from the different ways whereby Gop knows things in the world; 
which is either as they are in their cauſes, and ſo they note the 
order and ſeries of things in the world, with the mutual reſpets 
and dependencies they have upon one another, and this refers io 
Gop's adminiſtration of things in the world; or elſe Goo 
looks upon them as they are in themſelves, or according to hisown 
poſitive determinations. of them; and now in this ſenſe they arc 
unalterable; but in the other they are not; but Gop may alter 
thoſe reſpects of things when he pleaſeth. Now. tho” theſe different 
manners of N can never be conceiv'd ſeparate from one an- 
other in the Divine Underſtanding; yet in the Revelation made to 
the Mind of a Prophet, they may be disjoyn'd from each other, 
becauſe Gop doth not always reveal things in the higheſt degree 
to the Prophets; for no free Agent doth always a& as far as he 
can. And therefore prophetical Revelation is ſometimes a repre- 
ſentation of Gop's internal Decrees, and then they always tak 
effect; and ſometimes only the order of Cauſes and Efe , and 
they may admit of an alteration; and the prophecy never thelels 
be true, becauſe then it referr d only to the ſeries of Cauſes in the 
world, according.to which the Events wou'd follow, if Gop him- 
ſelf did not interpoſe. Theſe things being thus premis'd, we com: 
to particular Reſolutions, which myſt ariſe from the Evidences 
that may be given when propherical predictions did expreſs Gops 
Internal iN and decree, and when only the order of the Cauſes 
in the world; for in theſe, latter it is apparent that events might 
not anſwer preędictions, and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet. 
which is a matter of greater — vg. to find out the exacl 
differences of theſe two, till the event hath made it apparent wine) 


Fg 
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unalterable purpoſe, and which not. 
ken to either by Jewiſh or Chriſtian Writers,yer we 
be ſome fuch clear Notes of diſtinction 
even 4 priori, which may ſufficiently 


me from God's 
"ſubject little f 

are in hopes there m 
diſcovered between them, 


, fai 
clear oye correſpondent to the words of a prediction. 


in then with the evidences that may be given when pre 
begin ſe and decree. 


--ns do flow from internal purpo | 3 Ei 
I 7 prediction confirm d by a preſent Miracle, doth not ex- 


| ſe there can be no fufficient reaſon given why: the order of 
— Nature ſhou'd be altered to expreſs the dependences of 


But tho it be 


chfulneſs, and the Prophet's truth, tho the event be 


2 4 
* 
— 
\ 4 


eſs merely the order of cauſes, but the determinations of God's will, 


things on each other; for herein a Miracle wou'd rather tend to 


weaken than ſtrengthen Faith, becauſe the end of the Miracle wou 

be to confirm their Faith as to events following upon their cauſes, 
but now the medium us d for that end ſeems to prove the contrary, 
viz. That God can alter the ſeries of cauſes when he pleaſes him 
ſelf, by mung | 
of Nature; therefore a Miracle ſeems to be a very incongruous 
argument in this, becauſe its ſelf is an evidence that may be, which 
it comes to prove ſhall not be. But when Prophets come to de- 


Miracles, and therein going contrary to the courſe 


clare the internal purpoſes of the Will of God concerning future 


contingencies, no argument can be more ſuitable to demonſtrate 
the truth of what is ſpoken, than the working of a preſent Mi- 
racle, for this demonſtrates to the ſenſes of Men, that however 
unlikely the event may be to them which is foretold, yet with 

God iſ things 
ſend ſuch a Meſſenger to declare a falſhood, whom he entruſted 
with ſo great a power as that of working Miracles. Thus it was 
in that remarkable prophecy concerning Foſias by the Man of God 
at Bethel, 260 years before his Birth, which cho! it were to come 
to paſs ſo long after, God confirm'd it by a Sign, which was he. 
renting of the Altar, and the pouring out of the aſhes upon it, and 
the withering of Jeroboamy's hand. We cannot therefore in rea- 
ſon think that God wou'd: ſet ſo clear a Seal to any Deed which he 
did intend himſelf to cancel afterwards. | (3 
2. Prediction expreſs God's inward purpoſe, when the things 
foretold do exceed all probabilities of ſecond 6 in which cauſe 
tho' thoſe words of Tertullian ſeem very harſh, credo quia impoſſi.- 
bile ; yet taking that Impoſſibility as relating to ſecond cauſes, and 
the ground of Faith to be ſome divine prediction, we ſee what 
reaſon there may be for them: For the more unlikely the thing is. 
to be effected by ſecond cauſes, the greater evidence is it, that the 
ets in foretelling it did not reſpect the mere order of things 


Proph 
in Fe world, but the unalterable counſels of the will of God, 


which therefore wou'd certainly have their timely accompliſhments. 
When therefore any Prophets did foretel things above the reac 

of N atural cauſes, and thoſe things did not come to paſs, it was 
a certain evidence of a falſe: Prophet, as the contrary was of a 


true one; for none cou'd; know ſo long beforc-hand ſuch things a8 


were above all human power, but ſuch to whom God himſelf, 
who alone was able to effect them, did reveal and communicate 
the knowledg of them. And hence we ſee in Scripture thoſe pre- 


di 


2 


are poſſible, and that it is very unlikely God wou'd | 


I King/13. 
3. 


us 
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ditions which have ſeemed the greateſt improbabilities with them, 
have had the moſt punctual accompliſhments, as the Iſraelites je. 
turning out of 1 pt at the end of 430 years; their deliverance 

Gal. 3. 17. by Cyrus after the & tivity in Babylon, which ſeemed ſo impro. 
16. 44-25, bable a thing, that when Gop ſpeaks of it, he uſhers it in wi 
26,28. this preface, That he fruſtrateth the tokens of the lyers, and make, 
the deviners mad, but confirmeth the word 45 his ſervant, and per. 
formeth the counſel of his meſſengers, that faith to Jeruſalem, Thoy 
Halt be inhabited, &c. The more unlikely chen the thing was to 
come to paſs, the greater evidence there was in ſo clear a prophecy 
of it ſo long before (above 100 years) and fo exact a fulfilling c 
it afterwards preciſely at the expiring of the LXX years from the 
firſt Captivity. ; Aro 

vi. 3. Predictions concerning future events, which are confirmed by 
an oath from God himſelf, do expreſs the immutable determination; 
God's will. For which we have the greateſt aſſurance we can 
efire from that remarkable expreſſion of the Apoſtle to the He. 
brews, Heb. 6. 17, 18. Wherein God willing more abundantly to ſhey 
to the heirs of promiſe the immutability of his counſel, confirmed it 
by an oath, that by two immutable things in which it was impoſſible 
for God to He, we might have a ſtrong conſolation, &c. W herein 
the Apoſtle obviates and removes all doubts and miſpriſions, leſt 
Gop after the declaring of his Will ſhow'd alter the event foretold 
in it, and that he doth, both by — that Gop had made an 
abſolute promiſe, and withal to prevent all doubts, leſt ſome tacite 
condition might hinder performance, he tells us that Gop had an. 
nexed his oath to it, which two things were the moſt undoubted 
evidences of the immutability of Gop's counſel. The word + 
here us'd, doth in Scripture often note the fruſtrating of Mens 
hopes and expectations; ſo it is us'd Heb. 3. 17. rute yr ha we 
render it the labour of the Olive ſball fail. So Hoſ. 9.2; $ 55% i 
nb webs, and the new Wine fpall fail in her. Thus the meaning here 
is, that by two immutable things in which it is impoſſible Gop 
ſhou'd fruſtrate the expectations of Men, or alter the events of 
things after he had declared them. For Gop's oath is an evident 
demonſtration of the immutability of his Will in all predictions to 
which this is annexed, and doth fully exclude that which the Scri- 
pture calls repenting in Gop, that is, doing otherwiſe than the 
words did ſeem to expreſs, becauſe of ſome tacite conditions un- 
derſtood in them. So we find Pſal. 89. 31, 32, 33, 344-35» 36. f 
they break my ſtatutes, and keep not my commandments, then will 1 
viſit their tranſpreſſion with the rod, and their iniquity with ſirifts; 
nevertheleſs oy loving kindneſs will I not utterly take from him, uur 
fuſfer my faithfulneſs to fail; my covenant will J not break ; uu 
alter the thing that is gone out of my lips. Once have I ſworn by my 
holmeſs, that I will not Iye unto David: His ſeed ſball endure {a 

ever, and his throne as the Sun before me. W herein we fee w 
way Gop takes to aſſure us of the immutability of his Covenant 
with his people, by the oath which he adjoyns to his promiſes; 
de Gop doth moſt fully expreſs the unalterable determina- 
tions of his own Will, in that 2 his own Holineſs that 
he ou d not lye unto David, i. e. that he wou d faithfully per. 
form what he had promis d to him. And therefore T. 1125 
| | = Ach; 
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11 
Aich, Beati ſums rum canſa Deus jurat, ſed miſeri & deteſta- 
= 75 ee qidem credimus. 1 is Happ For us believin - 
Creatures, that ſtoops ſo low as to confirm his Covenant with 
an oath; but it will be fad and miſerable for ſuch as dare not ven- 
ture their Faith upon it, when God hath annex'd his oath unto 
it. It is thought by Expoſitors, that there is a peculiar emphaſis 
in thoſe words, *NYI82 FINK Once have 1 ſworn, thereby noting 
che irrevocable nature of God's oath; that there is no need of re- 
tition of it as among Men, becauſe when once God fwears by 
imſelf it is the hi demonſtration that no conditions what- 
ever ſhall alter his declared purpoſe. And therefore the Council con. 
of Toledo well explains the different nature of Gop's Oath, and 7% 3. 
his Repentance in Scriptures; Furare namque Det eſt à ſt ordinata 
nullatenus convellere ; penitere vero eadem ordinuta cum volteerit 
immutare ; God is faid to ſwear when he binds himſelf abſolutely 
to performance: and to * when things fall out contrary to 
the declaration of God's Will concerning them; for ſo it muſt be 
underſtood to be = mutatio ſententiæ, and not conſilii, that the 
alteration may be only in the things, and not in the eternal pur- 
poſe of God. But ſince it is evident in Scripture, that many pre- 
dictions do imply ſome tacite conditions, and many declarations 
of God's Will do not expreſs his internal n it ſeem'd ne- 
ceſſary in thoſe things which God did declare to be the irrevocable 
purpoſes of his Will, there ſhou'd be ſome . — mark and 
character ſet upon them for the confirmation of his people's Faith, 
and this we find to be the annexing an oath to his promiſes. Thus 
it is in that grand Inſtrument of peace between God and his peo- 
ple, the covenant of Grace, wherein God was pleas' d fo far to 
ſtrengthen the Faith of his people in it, that he ratihes the articles 
of peace therein contain'd, but eſpecially the Act of Grace, on 
his own part with an oath, thereby to aſſure them it was never 
his purpoſe to repeal it, nor to fail of performance in it. For 
ve are not to think that an oath lays any greater obligation upon 

God for performance, than the mere declaration of his Will; it 

being a part of immutable juſtice, and COT neceſſarily im- 

ly'd in the Divine Nature to perform promiſes when once made; 

ut God's Oath reſpe&s us, and not himſelf, viz. that it might 
be a teſtimony unto -us that God's Will thereby declar'd is hi 
eternal and unchangeable Will, and ſo the mercies thereby promis'd 

ol ſure mercies; ſuch as are h, without any repentance on 16. 55. ;. 

part. 5 ff «5 
4 Predittions made by the Prophets concerning Bleſſings merely ſpi- vn. 
ritual, do expreſs Ds Rn, and there 25 mu 22 
their certain accompliſhment in the time prefix d by the Prophets. 

The grand reaſon of this * is, that the beſtowing of 
Bleſſings Rm I oth immediately flow from the Grace 
and Favor of God, and depend not upon conditions on our part, 
4s procuring cauſes of them, and therefore there can be no account 
Swen why God ſhou'd ſuſpend the performance of ſuch promiſes, 
which wou'd not more ſtrongly have held why he ſhou'd not have 
made any fuch promiſes at all. And therefore When we fee that 
notwithſtanding the higheſt demerics, God made fuch free pro- 
miles, we can have no reafon to think that ay othet demerits in- 


Q 3 terpoſing F | | | 
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terpoſing detween the promiſes and performance, ſhou d hinder the 


r 
Ind 
QA 


and MPAA people the world hath: and beſides, if God's intui- 
in 


make reconciliation for iniquity, and to make an end of ſin, and ty 
frels. And we ſee where. ever the 


pliſhment, becauſe there can be no bar againſt free Love, and the 

9 —— of ſuch Mercies which do ſuppoſe the greateſt unwor- 
thineſs of them, as Goſpel Ag do- pagzg 26) + 

vm. Ihe great difficulty lies in explaining the prophetical- phraſes 

concerning the Goſpel ſtate, which ſeem to intimate a greater 

advancement and flouriſhing, of peace and holineſs therein, than 

hath. as yet been ſeen in th "Chriſtian World; which gives tac 

eus the en occaſion to imagin that the ftate ſo: much ſpoken 

of by the Prophets, is not yet eſtabliſhed: in the World. But all 

115 ifficulty herein ariſeth from the want of conſideration of the 

diotiſms of the prophetical language, eſpecially where it reſpects 

the ſtate of things under the Goſpel, concerning which, we may 

obſerve theſe following Rules. u exit: OL 

1. The Prophets under the Old Teſtament, when they ſpeak of 

things to come to paſs in the New, do ſet them forth by the repre- 

ſentation of ſuch things as were then in uſe. among themſelves ; thus 

the ſpiritual Worſhip of the Goſpel is propheſy'd of, under the 

notion of the le Worthip among the Jews the converſion of 

| Egypt to the Goſpel, is foretold 1/azah. 19. 19, 21. by the ſetting 

N an Alcar, and 6 5 ſacrifice to the Lord: and the Conver/u1 

of the Gentiles in general, by the offering up of incenſe, Mal. 1.11. 

and the ſervice of God under the Goſpel, is ſet forth by going # 

zo Jeruſalem, and. keeping the feaſt' of Tabernacles there, Lach. 14 

16. and the plentiful effuſion of the Spirit of Cod in the miraculous 

72 5, which attended the preaching of the Goſpel, is ſet forth by 

the Prophet, Joel 2. 28. by 25 befrine, and dreaming dreams) and 

ſeeing Vos ;. not that theſe things ſhou'd really be under Goſpel 


1 | Tues; but that the Prophets meaning might be the better under. 
„ — | Food by choſe he ſpake unto, he ſets forth the great meaſure 5 
| YLoqt9) | 0 N gl 
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= oſpel light under thoſe things which were accounted 

= an keſt artainments among themſelves. Sothe great meaſure 
a core of holineſs which was to be under Goſpel times, is 
ſet forth by the Prophet Zachary, Zach. 14. 20. by the placing of 
the Motto which was among the eus 2 the High Prieſts 
forehead, that this ſhou'd be ſo common under the Goſpel, that 
even the bells F the horſes ſhould bear it, i. e. thoſe things which 
{em moſt remote from a ſpiritual uſe, ſhou'd be devoted to it, as 


che Bells were, which were commonly hang'd upon their war- 


horſes in thoſe mountainous Countries; and in the latter part of 
chat verſe, the height and progreſs of Goſpel holineſs is deſcrib'd 
under that phraſe, That the pots in the Lords houſe ſhould be as bowls 


before the Altar, i. e. ſhou'd be advanc'd from a lower and more 


ignoble ſer vice, to a higher and more 4 degree of holineſs. 
Now the eus when they obſerve theſe and many other prophe- 

tical paſſages relating to the time of the Meſſias to run in the old 
ſtrain of the Law, they preſently conclude that the Meſſias muſt 


not innovate any thing concerning their way or worſhip, but only 


be ſome great Prince to give them temporal deliverances, and fo 


expound all theſe Texts in a literal ſenſe, which were only expreſs'd 


in ſuch a ſtrain, the better to help the capacities of thoſe they ſpake 
them to. A 152 5 

2. Things abſolutely foretold to come to paſs in Goſpel times in u 
general manner, are to be underſtood comparatively in reference to 
what was before. For when the meaſure of their grace or know- 


ledg was ſo far above what was then among the'Fews, that there 


was ſcarce any proportion between them, the Prophets made uſe 
of ſuch expreſſions to ſet it forth by, which might raiſe up the 
dull apprehenſion of the eus to conceive the juſt meaſure and 
fulneſs of it. Thus hen the Prophets foretel the grand increaſe 
of ſpiritual knowledg in Goſpel tumes, they do it in this phraſe, 
They ſhall not teach every man his neighbour, and every man his 


brother, ſaying, Know the Lord, for all ſhall know me from the leaſt 


to the greateſt, Jer. 31. 33. Where it was far from the Prophet's 
meaning to exclude all ufe of teaching under the Goſpel, (which 
is contrary to the end of all the Ordinances of the Goſpel) but 
becauſe teaching doth commonly ſuppoſe great ignorance, he ſets 
forth the abundance of knowledg which ou'd be then, by the 


excluſion 'of that which doth imply it. So when it is ſaid that 


they ſhall all be taught of God, the meaning is not, that every one 
that lives in the Goſpel ſtate, ſhou'd be thus effectually taught by 
the Spirit of God; but that the number of ſuch under the Goſpel, 
ſhou d ſo far exceed thoſe under the Law, that they cou d hardly 
apprehend the diſproportion between them, unleis it had been 
— — in ſo large an expreſſion. Which leads me to the next 

3. Things foretold as univerſally or indefinitely to come to paſs under 
the Goſpel, are to be underſtood as to the duty of all, but as the event 


of God's choſen people. Thus when there is ſo great peace 
propheſy'd to be n E 4 th 


oſpel times, that then men ſhould beat their 16. 2. 4 


ſwords into plow-ſhares , and ſpears into pruning-hooks ; that the 1. %7: 


ww Gould lie down with the Lamb, Leopard with the Kid ; 
hat Nation ſhould not lift up ſword againſt Nation, nor learn war 


8 — — 8 
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IX. 


cording to the prediction, they have no 


with many others to the ſame purpoſe; all theſe ſpeech, 
= io be underſtood of what the nature and deſign of the Coe 
rends to, and what.is the du of all that profeſs it, and why 
wou'd effectually be in the Chriſtian world, did all that profeg 
the Chriſtian Doctrine, heartily obey the Dictates of it; and % 
far as the Goſpel doth prevail upon any, it fo far cicurates their 
wild and unruly natures, that of furious Wolves they become in- 
nocent Lambs, and of raging Lions, tender Kids; fo far from 
hurting and injuring others, that the dare not entertain an 
thoughts of ill-will or revenge towards their greateſt enemies, 
And thus we may ſec, that notwithſtanding the ſeeming repugnan. 
cies of the prophecies of the Old Teſtament 21 the ſtate 
of the New, with the events which have been obſerv'd in it, yet 
that all thoſe predictions which concern'd the beſtowing of the 
ſpiritual Bleſſings which concern'd the Goſpel ſtate, have had their 
punctual accompliſhment in the ſenſe they were intended. 
4. Predittions concerning future events where not only the thing its 


ſelf us foretold, but the ſeveral circumſtances of perſons, time, and place 


enumerated, are to have their due accompliſhment, and con ſeguenti 
ex 4 God's 1 For thoſe promiſes or comminations 
_ are capable of alteration by ſome tacite conditions imply'd 
in them, do moſt commonly run in general terms; or elſe are ſpoken 
by way of immediate addreſs to the perſons concern'd in order to 
che ſtirring them up the more to the duty God aims at by thoſe 
comminations; as when Jonas limited the Ninevites deſtruction 
to forty days. But when prophecies are recorded, not by way of 
commination but mere prediction, and particular circumſtances 
ſer down, it ſtands to reaſon that ſuch prophecies muſt have their 
certain accompliſhment; and that u, becauſe God by ſetting 
down the circumſtances wou'd give them ter evidences that 
the predictions came from himſelf; as when the Prophet at Bethe! 
not only foretold the deſtruction of the Altar there, hut particu- 
larly named the Man that ſhou'd do it. viz. Feffas. So when God 
by 1ſazah call'd Cyrus by name, it was doubtleſs a great confirma- 
tion to them, that the deliverance of the Fews ſhou'd be by that 
fon. Secondly, becauſe the circumſtances are intended for 
and · marks to know the certainty of the accompliſhment of the pro- 
For when they find the circumſtances fall out exactly ac- 
. to queſtion the 
accompliſhment of the prophecy. And hence it was that in the 
grand prophecy of the coming of the Meſias all particular cir- 
cumſtances were ſo long before foretold. The firſt da wning of 
his day being to Adam after his fall, when the nature he ſhou'd 
be born of was foretold, vis. not Angelical but Human, of the 
feed of the Woman, To Abrabam it was further revealed of what 
Nation of Mankind, viz. from his Poſterity; to Jacob at what 
time, when the Srepter u be departed. from Judah; and from 
what Tribe, viz. his own; to Iſaiab of what perſon in that Famil), 
a Virgin; to Miah in what place, viz. Bethlehem ; and to Dan) 
at what preciſe time, toward the expiring of his ſeventy weeks; 
which according to the moſt ble computation of them 
commence from the ſeventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus an 
ſo the 490 years expired near upon our Saviour's paſlion. a 
c certai 
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Ar the particular enumeration of all theſe circumſtances 
alen / lic before, and falling out ſo ore cou'd not but 
„ e the greateſt conviction and evidence, that our bleſſed Savior 
was that perſon ſo much ſpoken of by che Prophets, in whom all 
theſe ſeveral lines did meet as in their center. 
F. Laſtly, PreaitHons then expreſs divine purpoſes when many 


Prophets in ſeveral ages concur in the ſame predittions ; becauſe it 
is hardly ſeen but all thoſe tacite conditions which are . 
4 


in general promiſes or comminations may be alter'd in di 
aves; but when the conditions alter, and the predictions continue 


the ſame; it is a ſtronger evidence it is ſome immutable counſel of 


Gop which is expreſs d in thoſe predictions. And in this cafe one 
prediction confirms the foregoing, as the Fews ſay of Prophets; 
One Prophet that hath the teſtimony of another Prophet, is ſuppos'd 
to be true; but it muſt be with this ſuppoſition, that the other 


Prophet was before-approv'd to be a true Prophet. Now both 


theſe meet in the prophecies concerning our Savior; for to him 
bear all the Prophets witneſs; and in their ſeveral ages they had 
ſeveral things reveal'd to them concerning him; and the uniformity 
and perfect harmony of all theſe ſeveral prophecies by perſons at 
ſo great diſtance from cach other, and being of ſeveral intereſts 
hd imployments, and in ſeveral TED yet all giving light to each 
other, and exactly meeting at laſt in the accompliſhment, do give 
us yet a further and clearer evidence, that all thoſe ſeveral beams 
came from the ame Sun, when all thofe ſcattered Rays were at 
laſt gathered into one 5 again at the appearance of the Sun of 
Dee Tovoorty not er Prone 4 TOR 
Thus have we now cleared when predictions are expreſſiye of 
Gop's internal purpoſes; by obſervation of which Rules we may 
eaſily reſolve the other part of the difficulty, when they only ex- 
preſs the ſeries and dependencies of things which wou'd have their 
iſſue and accompliſhment, if God by his immediate hand of Pro- 
vidence did not cut off the entail of effects upon their natural cauſes. 
Now as to theſe prophecies which concern things conſidered" in 
themſelves, and not preciſely as they are in the counſel of God, 
we are to obſerve theſe Rule. n nt D HN 


I. Commnations of udgments to come do not in themſelves peu | 


the abſolute futurity of the event, but do only declare what the per- 
fons to whom they are "made are to expect, and whit ſhall certainly 


come to paſs, unleſs Cod by his mercy interpoſe between the threat - 


ning and the event." So that comminations do ſpeak only the 4e. 
bitum penæ, and the neceſſary obligation to puniſhment; but 
therein God doth not bind up himſelf as he doth in'abſolute pro- 
mics; the reaſon is becauſe commingtions confer'ng right to any, 
which abſolute promiſes do; and therefore Gop is not bound to 
_ neceſſary performance of What he threatens, ' Indeed the guilt, 


or obligation to puniſhment is necefſary; where the offence hath 


been committed to which the threatning was annexed; but the 
cxecution of that puniſhment doth ſtill depend upon Gov's arbi- 
trarious Will, and therefore he may fuſpend or remove it upon 
ferious addteſſes made to himſelf in order to it. For ſince Gop was 
Pleas d not to take the preſent forfeiture of the firſt grand tranſ- 
preſſion, but made ſuch a „ of that penal Law, N 

| dition 


N 
— 
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"dition of pardon were admittable, notwithſtandit ſentence paſyy 

7 — the malefactors, there is ſtrong ground of preſumption in 
u 


r 


mane Nature that Go p's forbearance of Mankind notwith. 
ſtanding ſin, doth ſuppoſe his readineſs to pardon offenders upon 
their repentance, and therefore that all particular threatnings of 
judgments to come, do ſuppoſe incorrigi leneſs in thoſe they are 
pronounc'd againſt: Upon which the foundation of hope is bull 
that if timely repentance do intervene, Gop will remove thoſ 
judgments which are threatned againſt them. | 
XI. "= this was certainly the caſe of the Nmevires upon Jong 
Jonab 3-4- his preaching 2 For when the threatning was ſo per. 
emptory, Zet Fr orty IS) and Nineve ſpall be deſtroye . all the hope 
they cou'd have of pardon muſt be from the general perſuaſion; 
of Men's Souls of Gop's readineſs to remove judgments upon re. 
tance. For otherwiſe there had been no place for any thing 
but deſpair, and not the leaſt encouragement to ſupplicate the 
Mercy of Gop, which we ſee they did in a moſt folemn manner 
after they were convinc'd theſe comminations came from Goy 
himſelf by the mouth of his Prophet. Some think that Jon 
together with the threatning of judgment did intermix cxhorta. 
tions to repentance; but we can find no probability ar all for tha 
on theſe two accounts: Firſt, Jonas then wou'd not have been ſo 
unwilling to have undertaken this meſſage; for as far as we can 
ſee, the harſhneſs of it was the main reaſon he ſought to have 
avoided it by flying to Tarſbiſb. Secondly, Jonas wou d have had 
no pretence at all for his anger and diſpleaſure at Gop's pardoni 
Nineve ; which is moſt probably conceiv'd to have been, becauf 
the Ninevites might now ſuſpect him to be no true Prophet, be. 
cauſe the event anſwer'd not his prediction. Now there had been 
no reaſon at all for this, if he had mix'd promiſes together with 
his threatnings; for then nothing wou'd have fall'n out con 
to his own predictions. And therefore it ſeems evident that the 
meſſage Jonas was ſent with, was only the commination of their 
ſpeedy ruin, which Gop did on purpoſeto awaken them the ſooner, 
and with greater earneſtneſs to repentance, when the judgment 
was denounc'd in ſo peremptory a manner; altho' it ſeems Jonas 
J-nah 4.2. had before ſuch apprehenſions of the merciful nature of Ggd, and 
his readineſs to pardon, that he might ſuppoſe Gop's intention by 
this ſevere denunciation of judgment, 5 be only to take occa- 
ſion upon their repentance, to ſhew his goodneſs and bounty to 
them. But this was no part of his inftrucions, which he durſt 
not go beyondin his preaching, whatever his private opinion might 
bez for the Prophets were to utter no more in their preaching or 
particular meſſages than was in their commiſſion, and were not to 
mix their own words with the Word of the Lord. 
xn. And by this we may further underſtand. che denunciation of 
1a. 38. 1. death to Hezekiah by the Prophet Iſaiab, Set thy houſe in order, fit 
232 die aud not live. I queſtion not but the Prophet reveal d 
to Jezekiah as much as Gop had reveal'd to him (for to lay 3 
Melin. Va- Molinæus doth, that the Prophet ſpake theſe words of his ow! 
las. head, before he fully underſtood Gop's mind, is very harſh and 
incongruous) but Gop might at firſt diſcover to Jaiab not his 
internal purpoſe,, but what the nature of the diſeaſe wou'd voy 
„* 
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—— (unleſs his own immediate hand of Providence interpos'd) 
— bell e he wou d have Iſaiah carry to Hezekiah fr ih? 

[val of his Faith, and exciting him to the more lively acts of 

7 and for a further demonſtration of Gop's goodneſs to him 
in prolongin his Life beyond. humane probability and the courſe | . 
of Secon Gees. Now what 1 ere is there to the truth 
and faithfulneſs of Gop, that Gop ſhou'd. conceal from his Pro- 

phets in their Meſſages the internal purpoſes of his Will, and in 
order to the doing good to Men ſhou'd ny reveal what wou'd 

certainly have come to paſs unleſs himſelf had otherwiſe determin d 
ir. And thus the repentance which is atttributed to Gop in refe- 
rence to theſe denunciations of judgments, is far from importing 
any real mutation in the internal purpoſes of Gop (a rock ſome 
have ſplit themſelves upon) but it only ſignifies the outward: chang- 
ing of the Scene towards Men, and acting otherwiſe than the 
words of the Prophets did ſeem to import; and all the alteration 
is in the outward diſcovery of his Will, which is certainly far 
from being any colluſion in Gop: Unleſs we muſt ſuppoſe God 
ſo bound up, that he hath no; liberty of uſing his own methods 
for bringing, Men to repentance, or for tryal of his People's e 
but muſt in every inſtance of his Word declare nothing but his 

own internal pugpoſes, which is contrary to the general method 
of Gop's dean h the World, which is, to govern Men by 
his own Laws, and thereby to awaken them to duty, and deter 
from ſin by his anne i threatnings, without revealing any thing 
of his internal purpoſes concerning the ſtate and condition of any 
particular 8 at all; which threatnings of his, tho' pronoun- 
ced with the greateſt ſeverity, do not ſpeak Gop's inward reſolu- 
tions as to any particular perſon, but what all muſt expect if they 
continue pry and incorrigible. For the — conditions 
imply d in theſe threatnings being repentance; it neceſſarily follows, 


that where that is wanting, theſe Hypothetical comminations are 
abſolute predictions of what ſhall certainly come to paſs on all thoſe 
who are deſtitute of the condition ſuppos'd in them. | 
So that where any comminations are pronounced by any in a XI. 
prophetical way concerning any perſon or people, and no altera- 
tion happen at all in them, but they continue impenitent and in- 
corrigible, there the not coming of them to paſs may be a token 
of a falſe Prophet. For in this caſe the only tacite condition im- 
ply d in theſe threatning prophecies is ſuppos d to be wanting, and 
lo the comminations mult be underſtood as abſolute predictions: 
Now in thoſe commitiations in Scripture, which are abſolutely 
expreis'd, but conditionally underſtood, we find ſomething inter- 
poling, which we may rationally ſuppoſe was the very condition 
underſtood. As Abimelech's oring of Sarah was the ground Gen. 20. 8. 
why the ſentence of death after it was denounced, was not exe- 
cuted upon him: So Ahab's Humiliation, Hezekiah his earneſt King. 
rayer, the Ninevites Repentance, all interpos d between ſentence '® 
and execution, whereby we may be fully fatisfy'd of the reaſon 
why theſe denunciations did not take effe&: But where the per- 
lons continue the ſame after threatnings that they were before, 
there is no reaſon why the ſentence ſhou'd. be ſuſpended „ unleſs 
Ve ſhou'd ſuppoſe it to be a mere effect of the patience and long- 
R 2 ſuffering 


| continuing faithful to God's Covenant? The only place of Sci 
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rr of God, leading Men to repentance and amendment ot 


life: Which is the ground the Jeus give, why the not fulfilling of 
denunciations of judgment was never accounted ſufficient to proye 


Maim.ds à Man a falſe Prophet; to which „N theſe words of Main. 


nides are obſervable in his Feſude T horah, where he treats particy. 
larly on the ſubject of Prophecies: Ia Prophet foretel fad things, 
as the death of any one, or famine, or War, or the like; if thel 
things come not to paſs, he ſhall not be accounted a falſe Prophet 
neither. let them ſa 5 Behold he hath foretold, and it comes not to 
paſs; for our bleſſed God is ſlow to anger, and rich in mercy, ani 


repenteth of the evil ; and it may be that they repent, and AP 


ſpare them, as he did the Ninevites, or defer the puniſhment, as 


did Hezekiah's. Thus we ſee that ee comminations do 
not expreſs God's internal purpoſes, and therefore the event may 
not come to paſs, and yet the Prophet be a true Prophet. 

2. Predictions concerning temporal bleſſings, do not always abſo. 
lutely ſpeak the certainty of the event, but what God is ready to db, 
if they to whom they are made continue faithful to him. For which 
we have ſufficient ground from that place of Jeremiah 18. 9, 10 
At what mſtant 1 ſhall ſpeak concerning a Kingdom, to build and ty 
plant it ; if it do evil m my fight, that it 77 not my voice, then 
will I repent of the good wherewith I ſaid 1 would benefit them. 
So 1/aiah 1. 19, 20. F ye be willing and obedient, ye eat the 
good of the land; but if ye refuſe and rebel, ye be devoured 
with the ſword ; for the mouth of the Lord hath ſpoken it. W hereby 


we ſee it evident, that all Promiſes of Temporal Bleſſings are not 


to be taken abſolutely, but with the condition of obedience. But 
this the Zews can by no means digeſt, whoſe Rule is, that all 
prophecies of good things to come muſt neceſſarily come to pals, 


bid. ... or he was no true Prophet who ſpake them: For, faith Maimoni- 


des, Whatever good thing God hath promiſed, altho it be promiſed 
ander a condition, he never revokes it; and we never find that God 
repented him of any good thing promis d, but in the deſtruttion of 
the firſt Temple, when God had promis'd to the righteous, they ſboud 

not die with the wicked; but he repented him of his words. But it 
is very plain to any one that conſiders the Few:/h Interpretations 
of Scripture, that in them they have always an eye to themſelves, 
and will be ſure not to underſtand thoſe Scriptures which ſeem to 
thwart their own intereſt, as is moſt apparent in the preſent caſe; 
for the 2 reaſon why the Fews inſiſt ſo much on the punctual 
accompliſhment of all Promiſes of good to be the ſign of a true 
Prophet is, to uphold their own intereſt in thoſe Temporal Bleſ- 
ſings which are propheſy'd of concerning them in the Old Teltz 
ment; altho* one wou'd think the want of correſpondency in the 
event 1n reference to themſelves, might make them a little more 
tender of the honor of thoſe Prophecies which they acknowledg 
to be divine; and have . erg to be ſo in nothing more than 
the full accompliſhment of all thoſe threatnings which are denoun- 
ced againſt them for their diſobedience, even by the mouth of Mo- 


ſes himſelf Deut. 28. from the 15 ro the end. Can any thing 


be more plain and evident, than that the enjoyment of all the of 
vilegesconferr'd upon them, did depend upon the condition of the 


pture 
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tu duced by them with any plauſibility, is that Fer. 28. 9. 
Ea Prophet 4 prophecieth of peace, when the word of the 
Prophet ſhall come to paſs, then ſhall the Prophet be known that 
;he Lord hath truly ſent him. For reconciling of which place with 
hoſe already mention d, we are to underſtand that here was a par- 
ticular conteſt between two Prophets, Hananiah and Feremiah ; 
-remiah he foretold evil to come, tho? unwillingly, ver. 6. Hana- 
„jah he prophecied peace. Now Feremiab, according to Gop's 
jar directions and inſpiration, appeals to the event to deter- 
mine whoſe prophecy was the trueſt: Now, faith Jeremiah, if 
the prophecy of Hananiah concerning peace be fulfill d, then he is 
the true Prophet, and I the falſe. And in this caſe when two 
Prophets 1 contrary things, it ſtands to reaſon that God 
will not reveal any thing by the mouth of his own Prophet which 
ſhall not infallibly come to paſs, that thereby the truth of his own 
Prophet may be fully manifeſted. Beſides Feremiah refers not merely 
to the event foretold, but gives a ſudden ſpecimen of his own 
truth in another prophecy concerning the death of Hananiab, which 
was punctually accompliſh'd the fame year, ver. 17. And which 
is moſt conſiderable to our purpoſe, both theſe Prophets conſi- 
dered the ſame people under the fame circumſtances, and with the 
fame conditions; and ſo Jeremiah, becauſe of their incorrigible- 
neſs, foretels deſolation certainly to come; notwithſtanding this, 
Hananiah foretels peace and ſafety, which was contrary dir 
Gop's method of proceeding, and fo the falſity of his proph 
wou'd infallibly be diſcoyered by the eyent. So that notwithſtand- 
ing this Inſtance, it appears evident, that predictions of temporal 
Bleſſing do ſuppoſe conditions, and ſo have not always the event 
fulfilled, when the people do not perform their condition of obe- 
dience. And thus we have now laid down the Rules whereby the 
truth of prophecies was to be judg'd; by which it appears what 
little need the conſtant Prophets had to appeal to Miracles to ma- 
nifeſt the certainty of Divine Revelation in them. So we have 
finiſhed our firſt Propoſition concerning the manner of trying Di- 
vine Revelation in the Prophets Gop ſent among his people. 
We now come to the ſecond general Propoſition concerning the 
Prophets. Thoſe Prophets whom God did 1 1 
ordinary meſſage for confirming the truth of the Religion eſtabliſbed 
by him, had a of Miracles conferred upon — in arder to 


ſome extra- 2 


ly to 


that end. So that we muſt diſtinguiſh the ordi imployment 
of Prophets, which was either —— or Prediion of future 


events among Gop's own people, from their peculiar meſſages 
when they were ſent to give evidence to the truth of that way of 
* which was then ſetled by Gop's own appointment. Now 
the Prophets generally did fu the truth of their Religion as 
owned by thoſe they were ſent to, and therefore it had been very 
needleſs —_— a power of Miracles among them to convince 
them of thatwhi they believed already. For we never read amon 

all the revolts of the people of the Fews, that they were lapſed 15 
far as totally to rejec the Law of Moſes, (which had been, to alter 
the conſtitution of their Common- wealth) altho* they did enor- 


mouſly oftend againſt the precepts of it, and that in thoſe things 
herein the honor of Gop was mainly concerned, as is moſt plain 
im 
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7 their frequent and groſs Idolatry: Which we are not  t, 
Ku. tho' they wholly caſt off the 2 of the W 
Gop, but they ſuperinduced (as the Samaritans did) the worſhj 
of Heathen Idols with that of the Gop of Iſrael. But when the 
revolt grew ſo great and dangerous that it was ready to ſwalloy 

up the true worſhip of Gop, unleſs ſome apparent evidence were 

iven of the falſity of thoſe Heathen mixtures, and further con- 
— of the truth of the eſtabliſhed Religion, it pleaſed Goh 
ſometimes to ſend his Prophets on this peculiar meſſage to the 
main inſtruments of this revolt: as is moſt conſpicuous in that 
dangerous deſign of Feroboam, when he out of a politic end { 
up his two Calves in o poſition to the Co at Jeruſalem; and 
therein it was the more 7 in that in all probability he delig. 
ned not the alteration of the worſhip it ſelf, but the eſtabliſhmen: 
king · ia. Of it in Dan and Bethel. For his intereſt lay not in drawing of the 

27. people from the worſhip of God, but from his een ou Jeruſalen, 

which was contrary to his deſign of cantonizing the Kingdom, and 

taking the greateſt ſhare to himſelf. N ow that Gop — confirm 

his peoples Faith in this dangerous juncture of time, he ſends x 
Prophet to Bethel, who by the working of preſent Miracles there, 

i King.rz. Vi g. the renting the Altar and withering of — bg hana, did 
2. manifeſt to them that theſe Altars were diſpleaſing to Go, and 
that the true place of worſhip was at Feruſalem. So in that famous 

1 King. 18. Fire. Ordeal for trying the truth of Religion between Gop and Baal 
upon Mount Carmel by Elijah, Gop was pleas'd in a miraculous 
way to give the moſt pregnant teſtimony to the truth of his own 
worſhip, by cauſing a fre to come down from Heaven and conſume 
the ſacrifice, by which the Prieſts of Baal were confounded, and 
the people confirmed in the Belief of the only true Gop: for pre- 

Gary upon the ſight of this Miracle the people fall on their 1 

and ſay, The Lord he is God, the Lord he is God. Whereby we 

2 ſec what clear evidence is given to the truth of that Reli- 
igion, which is atteſted with a power of Miracles. Thus the 

Widow of Sarepta which was in the Countrey of Zidon, vas 

brought to believe Elijah to be a true Prophet by his raiſing up 
r King.17, Her Son to Life. And the Woman ſaid to Elijah, Now by this 

9 I know that thou art a Man of God, and that the word of the Lord 

| by thy mouth is truth. So we ſee how Naaman was convinc'd of 
the true Gop by his miraculous cure in Fordanby the appointment 

2 King. 5. of Eliſha, Behold now ] know that there is no God in all the earth, 

but in Iſrael; by which inſtances it is demonſtrable that either the 

Faith of all theſe perſons was built upon weak and inſufficient 

grounds, or that a power of Miracles is an evident confirmation 

of the truth of that Religion which is eſtabliſh'd -by them. For 
this we ſee was the ue end for which Gop did imploy any of his 

Prophets to work Miracles, vis. to be as an evident demonſtra- 


tion of the truth of what was revealed by him. So that this powet 
of Miracles is not meerly a motive of credibility, or a probable 
inducement to remove prejudice from the perſon, as many of ou 
Divines ſpeak, but it doth contain an evident demonſtration to 
Common Senſe of the truth of that Religion which is confirm d 


And 


by them. 
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Ind thus we aſſert it to have been in the caſc of Moſes, the xy1. 
truth of whoſe meſſage was atteſted both among the we. agg 

and the 1/raclites by that power of Miracles which he had. But 
herein we have the great Fatrons of Moſes our greateſt enemies, 
vis. the preſent Fews z who by reaſon of their enmity to the 
Doctrine of CHRIST) which was atteſted by un 


paralelPd Miracles, | a 
are grown very ſhy of the Argument drawn from thence: Inſomuchk 


ir great Dr. Maimonides lays down this for a confident Ni. a. 
Ch re DD. r! 1 Wen ey nnd n: The 9 
Thaelites did not believe in Moſes our Maſter for the ſake of the 
jracles which he bores. wah Did they not? the more ſhame for 
them: and if they did, the more ſhame for this great Rabbi thus to 
belye them But the reaſon he pe for it is, Becauſe there may re- 
main ſome ſuſpicion in ones mina, that all Miracles may be wrought 
by a power of Magic or Incantat ion: Say ye 10? what, when Moſes 
7 atunded all the Magicians in e,/Zgypr, and made themſelves 
who were the moſt cunning in thefe things confeſs it was the finger 
of Gor, and at laſt give out as not able to ſtand before Moſes ? 
might one ſtill ſuſpect all this to be done by a Magical power? 
Credat udæus Apella, non ego. This is much like what another 7% 414. 
of their Doctors ſays, whom they call the Divine Philoſopher, © 18. 
that Eliſha his raiſing the Child to Life, and curing Naaman s Le- 
roſy; and Daniels eſcaping the Lions, and Jonas out of the 
hale's Belly, might all come to paſs by the influence of the 
Stars, or by Pythoniſm. Very probable! but it is moſt true which 
6. Vort ius there obſerves of Jews, Nihil non nugaciſſimi morta- 5 
lum fingunt ne cogantur agnoſcere virtute ac digito quaſi ipſius Det © 
72 ** eeciſe miracula ſua. All he defion 11 this is, 
only to leſſen the Miracles of our Bleſſed Savior, and to 
all they can from the Belief of them. Hence they tell us, that no- 
thing is ſo eaſy to be done as Miracles; the mere recital of the 
Tetragrammaton will work wonders, and that by this Jeremiah 
and our Savior did all their Miracles: It is well yet that he 
did no more than one of their own Prophets had dont be- 
fore him; but where I wonder do we read that ever the pro- 
nouncing of four Letters raiſed one from the dead, who had lain 
four days in the grave? or by what power did Chriſt raiſe himſelf 
from the dead; (which was the greateſt Miracle of all) cou'd his 
dead Body pronounce the Terragrammaton to awaken its ſelf with? 
But Maimonides further tells us, that the Miracles which Moſes 
wrought among the Iſraelites were merely for W * and not 
to prove the truth of his Divine Commiſſion, for which he in- 
ſtanceth in dividing the Red ſea, the raining of Manna, and the 
deſtruction of Corah and his complices. But ſetting aſide that theſe 
two latter were the immediate hand of Gop, and not Miracles 
done by Moſes ; yet it is evident that the intent of them was to 
manifeſt a Divine Preſence among them: and in the tryal of Corah 
Moſes Tow to Gop's immediate Providence to manifeſt whether 
Gop ha immediately imploy'd him or no. For it is evident b 
the Text, that the main c they laid againſt Moſes, was ambi- 
non and uſurpation; Is it 4 mell thy „Jay they, that thou haſt Numb. 16. 
2 us up out of a Land that 1 with milk and honey, to 
#l us in the wilderneſs, except thou make thy ſelf altogether a prince 


over 3 
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over us? Whereby it is evident they thought that Moſes added 
out of a private deſign, and aimed at his own: honor and autho. 
rity; which was an 1 of the higheſt nature that cou d be 


verer ſent from Gop? It is true (that which the Zews ſpeak ſo 

much of) the ſfatio in monte Sina was a great confirmation both to 

their own Faith and to Moſes his, according to what Gop had 

told him, Exod. 3. I2. but yet it follows not hence they had no 

firm bottom for their Faith to ſtand on before (for then they might 

have been drowned in the Red fea as well as the c Agnptians) but 

Gop knowing their incredulity and readineſs to diſobey his Lay, 

did at the promulgation of it teſtify to their eyes and ears his own 

Exod. rg. Preſence in the midſt of them. And this certainly was one of the 
5 eateſt Miracles of all: and therefore to oppoſe this to the evi 
ence that is produced by Miracles is only to oppoſe a power of 

working Miracles to a power of doing them. So vain and empty 

then, ſo falſe and fallacious, yea ſo directly contrary to Holy Sen- 

pture is that Axiome of the Fews,. Prophetie veritas non confr- 
matur miraculis: for Miracles are ſufficient evidences of Divine 
Revelation in whom Gop imploys, to all but ſuch as are te- 
ſolved not to believe them; and as one well faith, Pertinaciæ nul. 
lum remedium poſuit Deus Cod never works Miracles to convinct 
obſtinate Atheifts and wilful. Infidels. This now is the firſt caſe 
wherein Miracles are to be expected, which is, when Gop imploys 
any upon an extraordinary meſlage, to be as credentials to con- 


alledged againſt him. Now ſee how Moſes proceeds to clear him. 
fel Feld ie tufficient to ſtop the mouths of theſe increduloug af 
58, for he lays the eateſt evidence of his Divine Commiſſion 3 
v.:8,29. upon a preſent Miracle. And Moſes ſaid, Hereby ſtall by know 38 
' that the Lord hath ſent me to do all theſe works ; for I have w Wii 

done them of mine own mind; If theſe men die the common death 

of all men, then the Lord bath not ſent me, 8c. Can any thing be 
more plain than that the only intent of this Miracle was to make 2 
it appear, that Moſes took not his office upon him, but was im. 
mediately ſent and K by Gop in what he did. But that 
which will put an end to this controverſy is Gop's giving Moſes Wl 
a power to work Miracles for that very end that the 1/ac/ite; - 
ſhou'd believe him, Exodus 8. 8, 9. And can we think they woud MY 
have ever left Apt as they did, and followed Moſes into de 
wilderneſs, unleſs they had been fully convinced he was a deli. 
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The eternity of the Law of Moſes ß 


L The ſecond caſe auberein Miracles may be expected, when a Divine 
poſitive Law is to be repealed, and another way of worſhip eſta- 
bhped inſtead of it. The poſſibility in general of a repeal of a Divine 
Law aſſerted; the particular caſe of the Law of Moles diſputed 
ainft the Jews: II. the matter of that Law proved not to be im- 
mutably obligatory; becauſe the ceremonial precepts were required 
not for themſelves, but for ſome further end ; that proved from 
Maimonides his confeſſion : III. the precepts of the Ceremonial 
Law frequently diſpenſed with while the Law was in force. Of 
the Paſſover of Hezekiah, and ſeveral other inflances. IV. Ir is 
not inconſiſtent «with the wiſdom of Gop to repeal ſuch an eſta- 
bliped Law. Abrayanel's arguments anſwered. V. Of the per- 
feltion of the Law of Moſes, compared with the Goſpel. VI. Whe- 
ther GO p hath ever declared he wou'd never repeal the Law of 
Moſes. VII. Of adding to the precepts. VIII. Of the expreſſions 
ſeeming to imply the perpetuity of the Law of Moles. Reaſons 47 
ſigned why thoſe expreſſions are uſed, tho perpetuity. be not _— 
ed. IX. The Law of Moſes not built upon immutable reaſon, he- 
cauſe many particular precepts were founded upon particular oc 
caſions, as the cuſtoms of the Zabii; X. many ceremomal precepts 
thence deduced out of Maimonides; XI. and becauſe ſuch a ftate 
of things was foretold, with which the obſervation of the Ceremo- 
monial Law wo d be inconſiſtent, XII. That largely diſcovered 
from the prophecies of the Old Teſtament. 10 29% 


Now come to the ſecond caſe wherein Miracles may be juſtly 
| N which is, A hen ſomething which hath been before eſta- 
blſhed by Divine Law, is to be repealed; and ſome other way of Mor- 
ſhip to be ſet up inſtead 25 it. Iwo things are very neceſſary to > ſpoken 

to for the clearing of this Propoſition: Firſt, Whether a Law onre 
eſtabliſhed by God himſelf be capable of a rome ; Secondly, What 
neceſſity there is of Miracles to manifeſt God's intention of repealing 


% 


= 2 /ormer Law. Theſe Two contain the main foundation of the 


Diſpute between the Fews and Us, vis. Whether the Law of Moles 
was ever to be laid aſide, and whether the Miracles of our Bleſſed 
Savior were ſufficient evidences of God's intention by him to repeal 

the former Law eſtabliſbed by Moſes? I begin with the firf, Whe- 
er a Divine Law in general or the Law of Moſes in particular 
may be abrogated or repealed, after Gop himſelf hath made it 
evicent that the promulgation of it was from himſelf. This muſt 
be confeſſed the ſtrongeſt and moſt plauſible plea the preſent Tow 
| 5 | ave 
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Maimon, Meaſure of their obligation. To which 
More Nev. cellently ſpeaks, when he ſays, That the 
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have for their Infidelity, and therefore the eternity of the Lay 
Moſes is made by 1 one of the fundamental Articles of K. 
— Creed, and is pleaded for with the greateſt ſubtilty by then 
great R. Abravanel, who ſpends his whole 13 Chapter 4e Capire 
fidei upon it; birt with what fuccefs, will be ſeen in our clear 
of it. There are but three things can be ſu — as the — 
why a Law once promulged by Go himfelt; ſhou d not beeapab], 
of Repeal; and thoſe are, either firſt, Becauſe the things the, 
ſelves commanded in that Law are of ſuch nature, that they y, 
not capable of being diſpenſed with : Or ſecondly, that it i; yy 
conſiſtent with the wiſdom of God to repeal a Law once eftabliſh| 
Or thirdly, har the reaſon of the Law continuing always the ſan, 
it would argue mutability in God to revoke that Law, and eftabiil, 
another inſtead of it: If we can therefore demonſtrate, That 2. 
matter of the Law of Moſes 1 of a poſatrve and mutable nay, 
that is ſuitable to the wiſdom of God to alter it, and that ſiffirie 
accoumt in reaſon may be given fot the alteration of it ; Then ther 
can be no imaginable neceſſity that a Law once having Gov fo 
its Author, muſt therefore derive from him an eternal and immy. 
table obligation. | 

Firſt then as to the matter of the Law; and here it muſt be (uy. 
pos'd, that in the matter of N rages us and the Jeu;, 
the queſtion is not of any of thoſe things which are cherefote 
commanded, becauſe they are intrinſecally good, as the precegrs 
of the Natural or Moral Law, but of thoſe things which are there. 
fore only good, becauſe Gop commands them, 7. e. things merely 
poſitive; whoſe worth and value ariſeth not from the intrinſic weight | 
of the things; but from the external impreſs of Divine Authority 
upon them. Now it is no queſtion on either hand whether Goo 
may require theſe things or no; nor whether theſe things will be 
acceptable unto Gop, fo long as he requires them; but whether, 


8 


5 
when once required, the obligation to them can never ceaſe. Such 
kind of things among the ,Fews we ſuppoſe all the Rites and Ce- 
remonies of the Law to be; vis. Circumciſion, Diſtinction of 


Meats and Days, Cuſtoms of Rcrificing, and ſuch like, and what 
ever other Laws reſpected them as a diſtin&t and peculiar Common. 
wealth. All theſe we ſay are ſuch as do not carry an immutable 
obligation along with them; and that on theſe accounts. 
1. Firſts Becauſe theſe — * nor primarily required for then 
ſelves, but in order to ſume furtiber end. Thin onogarer es 
their own account, carry an indiſpenſable obligation in them to their 
ance; but where rs 1 ed not for themſelveꝶ 
ut the Legiſlator doth expreſs ſome particular grounds of requi- 
ring them, there the end and intention of the Legiſlator is the WM 
purpoſe Maimonides ©- 
particular manner of uu. 


r ſhip among the Jews, us ſacrifices and oblations, were ſecundum in 


880 > 
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tentienem ſecundam Dei, God's frrundury intention and deſſgn; but 
. e _ yo like, were nearer God's primary —_— 

\ Tait he, for the firſt, they are no further acceptable 10 Obi, 
than as ull the 2 ances re . 422 obſerved; 
which are preſcribed by Ob i he butt The litter are arceþt able 
mm ay perfor, time, or place.” nd for this cunſe, faith he, A 
en 8 4 
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2 bringing 0 lations, and inculcating this to them, that God 


4 ul intend theſe as the 2 inſtances of his worſhip, and 


60 obey is better than ſacrifice, and to hearken, than the fat of rams: 
Ila. I. 11. To what purpoſe is the multitude of your ſacrifices 

me? ſaith the Lord. And eſpecially Ferem. 7. 22, 23. For I ſpake 
mot to your fathers, nor commanded them in the day that I brought 
them forth out of the land of Egypt, concerning burnt nes 5 
but this thing I commanded them, Hing, Obey My votcr, and 1 will 
be your God, and ye ſhall be my people. Of which words Maimo- 
nides ſaith, Scruputum mo verumt omnibus, quos mihi videre aut au- 
dire contigit ; For fay they, How can it be that God did not 
command them concerning Sacrifices, when a great part of the 
Law is about them: But Maimonides well reſolves the doubt thus, 
That God's primary Intention, and that which hethiefly looked at, 
was obedience; but God's Intention in ſacrifices and oblations, was 
only to teach them the chief thing, which was obedience. This then 
is of the number of thoſe things which are ſpoken abſolutely, bur 
to be underſtood comparatively ; as, 1 will have mercy and not ſa- 
crifice. My doctrine is not mine, but his that ſent me. It is not you 
that ſpeak, but the Holy Ghoſt, &c. So that we ſee all the goodneſs 
which is in theſe things, is convey'd into them by that which is 
morally good, which is obedience; and God did never regard the 
performance of thoſe Laws any further chan as it was an expreſſion 
of obedience, and it was conjoyn'd with thoſe other moral duties 
which were moſt agreeable to the Divine Nature. And in this 
ſenſe many underſtood that difficult place, Ezek. 20. 25. And 1 
gave them 32 d CPN ftatutes that were not good, i. e ſay 


themſelves good; to which purpoſe they give this Rule: Aliquid 
negatur ineſſe alicui, quod alterius aratione exiſtimatur exiguum. 
But I rather think that which the Gha/dee Paraphraſt ſuggeſts, and 
others explain further, to be the meaning of that place, vis. that 
by the Precepts that were not good, is meant the cruel and cyran- 
nical impoſitions of thoſe enemies God for their ſins did deliver 
them over to, which were far from beingacceptable to them, which 
is frequently the ſenſe of Good in Scripture. Thus we ſee one 
reaſon why the Ceremonial Precepts do not in themſelves imply 
an immutable obligation, becauſe they are not commanded for 
themſelves, but in order to a further end. 
2. Becauſe God hath frequently diſpenſed with the Ceremonial 


Precepts when they were in greateſt N22 if the end of them cou d be 
atamed without them. Thus the Precept of Circumciſion ſlept du- 


ring the Iſraelites travels in the Wilderneſs. Thus David ata of the 


to evade this by diſtin 
in the Euchariſtical O ering, mentioned Leviticus 7. 13. and the 
Proper Shew.bread: Now they fay David eat only of the Firſt, 
and not of the Second; but this is Gloſſa Aurelianenſis, which 
overthrows the Text; for it is expreſly ſaid, that the ground why 
the Prieſt gave him Holy Bread, was becauſe there was none there 
but 3387 , the ſhew-bread, 1 Sam. 21. 6. A like — 
82 0 


hets often reproving men for their too great 


that God did not need any of theſe things. So 1 Sam. 15. 12. Behold 


unte 


— 


they, comparatively with theſe things which were ſimply and in 


She-bread, which is expreſly forbidden in the Law; the Zews think Exod. 2g. 
| between the Bread of Confeſſion 33: 
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of the Law without reproof, is commonly ſuppoſed by the 7, 
to have been in the ſiege of Jericho, viz. in the caſe of the 456. 
bath. But it is more plain in that Anamalous Paſſover Obſeryeg 
by Hexeliah, which many of the Jeus themſelves acknowled 
Vas not obſerved as the Second Paſſover, provided by the Lay t 
Numb. 9. be celebrated on the 14 day of the ſecond month by thoſe who 1144, 
2 debarred of the firſt for their legal uncleanneſs ; but they ſuppoſe A 
to have been intended for the Legal Paſſover ; n cauſe the 
fourteenth” of Niſan was paſſed before the Sanctification of the 
i Chron. Temple was finiſhed, leſt they ſhou'd celebrate none at all that year, 
29- 17- they tell us that Hezekiah with the conſent of the Rulers, did mak; 
pay Devel Wer that year of a whole Month, and ſo Nas waz 
reckoned for the ſecond Adar, and Fiar for Niſan, from whence: 
vid. Selden they ſay that Hezekiah did intercalate Niſan in Niſan, that is, ad. 
de Anno ded another Nzſan to the firſt. But where do we read any ſuch 
1 thing 8 in the Law as the celebrating the Firſt Paſo 
the 14 of the ſecond Month? But granting that it was obleryed 
as a ſecond Paſſover, becauſe of the want of Legal Sandtificy 
tion both in Prieſts and People; yet we find great irregularities in 
2 Chron. the obſervation: of it; for it is expreſly ſaid, That a multitude if 
3% '&- the people had not cleanſed themſelves, yet they did eat the Paſſru 
otherwiſe than it was written. And yet it is ſaid upon Hezehkia': 
ver. 209. prayer, that the Lord hearkned to Hezekiah, and healed every one 
So that we ſee Gop himſelf did diſpenſe with the ſtrict Ceremonial 
Precepts of the Law, where Men did look after the main and ſub- 
ſtantial parts of the worſhip God required from them. Nay God 
himſelf hath expreſly declared his own Will to diſpenſe with the 
Ritual and. Ceremonial Law, where it comes to ſtand in compe- 
tition with ſuch things as have an internal Goodneſs in then, 
Hoſ. 6.6. When he faith, He deſired mercy and not ſacrifice, and the knowl 
| > hens more than burnt-offerings. Thus we plainly ſee that the 
zeremomal Law, however poſitive it was, did yield as to its ob- 
ligation, when any thing that was Moral, ſtood in competition 
with it. And ſo the Jeu themſelves ſuppoſe an open violation 
: Samt. Of the Judicial Law to have been in the hanging up of Saul's Sons, 
9, 10. à long time together, directly contrary. to Deut. 21. 23. which 
they conceive to have been from the 16 of Niſan to the 17 df 
Marc heſban, which is as much as from our March to September, 
whereas the Law faith expreſly that the body of one that is ban 
ged ſhall not remain all night upon the tree, but thou ſhalt in ay 
wiſe bury him that day. One of the Fewiſh Rabbies, as G.Vorjtus 
tells us, is ſo Aer tus at this, That he wiſheth that place in Samuel 
yorſt. Nor, expunged out of Scripture," that the Name of God might be ſancli 
2 * fed. But whether this were done 13197 n Dp, by the Command 
of the Oracle ur no, or whether only by a general Permiſſion, vc 
ſee it was acceptable unto God; for upon that the Gibeonites fam! 
Was removed, and God was intreated for the land. Thus we have 
now proved that there is no immutable and indiſpenſable obligt 

tion which ariſeth from the things themſelves. 
iv. Secondly, It is no way. inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom of God 
to repeal ſuch a Law when once eſtabliſhed. The main argument 
2 of that learned R. Abrauanel, whereby he wou'd eſtabliſh the ct! 


19n4,c.13, nity of the Law of Moſes, is fetched from hence, That thu 2 


— 
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"Wis It of the Wiſdom of God, who knows the ſuitableneſs.0 * 
bred uy kts to the ends he appomts them for; as God hath * 


4d to be the food of Man's body: Now we are not to enquire 
7 wes h —_ bread and no other thing to be the food of 2 ; 
* — he, are we to enquire why God hath appointed this Law ra- 
tber than another for the food of our Souls; but we are to reſt conten- 


ded with the counſels of God, tho' we underſtand not the reaſon of 


hem. This is the ſubſtance of that Argument, which he more 
largely deduceth. Io which we anſwer, that his Argument holds 

ood for Obedience to all Gop's poſitive Precepts of what kind 
or nature ſocver they be, ſo long as we know their Obligation to 
continue; but all the queſtion is, whether . Precept 
muſt always continue to oblige. And thus far his ſimilitude will 
hold — that whatever Gop doth command, we are to look 
upon it to be as neceſſary to our Souls, as bread to our Bodies; 
but hence it follows not that our Souls muſt be always held to the 
ſame poſitive Precepts, any more than our Bodies to the ſame kind 
of food. Nay, as in our Bodies we find ſome kind, of food always 
neceſſary, but the kind of it to alter according to age, health, and 
conſtitutions; ſo we ſay ſome kind of Divine Revelation is always 
neceſſary; but Gop is graciouſly pleaſed to temper it according to 
the age and growth of his People; ſo he fed them as with Milk 
in their Non. age, with a Ritual and Ceremonial Law, and trained 
them up by degrees under the Nurſery of the Prophets, till the 
Church was grown to age, and then Gop fed it with the ſtrong Meat, 
which is contained in Gop's Revelation of his Will by the Goſpel 
of his Son. And therein was abundantly ſeen Gop's mania gl, 
his variegated Wiſdom, that he made choice of ſuch excellent and 
op ways to his People's capacity to prepare them 

adually for that full and compleat Revelation, which wasreſerved 
2 the time of the appearance of the true Meſſias in the World. 
For can any thing be more plain than the gradual progreſs of Di- 
vine Revelation from the beginning of the World? I hat fair re- 


ſemblance and portraicture of Gop himſelf, and his Will upon his | 


Word (if I may fo expreſs it) had its Ground-work laid upon 
Man's firſt Apoſtaf in the Promiſe made Gen. 3. 1 83 
further lines were drawn in the times of the Patriarchs, but it had 
its cueyexpis, it was ſhadowed out the moſt in the Typical and Ce- 
remonial Law, but was never filled up to the life, nor had its per- 
fect dag, till the Son of Gop himſelf appeared unto the World. 
If then it be inconſiſtent with the Wiſdom of Gop to add any 
thing to the Law of Moſes, why nat to the Revelation made to 
Adam or the Patriarchs? or eſpecially to the ſeven Precepts of 
Noah, which they ſuppoſe to have given to all Mankind 
after the Flood? If it were not 1 rr to the Wiſdom of Gop 


to ſuperadd Rituals and Ceremonials to Morals and Naturals, Why 


ſhall it be to take down the ſcaffolds of Ceremonies, when Gow's 
Spiritual Temple the Church of Gop is come to its full height? 
ls there not more reaſon that Rituals ſhou'd give place to Sub- 

ſtantials, than that ſuch ſhou'd be ſuper · induced to Morals? 
There are only two things can be pleaded by the Fews why it 
ou'd be more repugnant to the Wiſdom of Gop to add to the 
w of Moſes, than to any former Revelation, which are the 
8 3 greater 
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cater perfection they ſuppoſe to be in this Revelation aboye 
— — that God in he's promulgation of it did e 
he wou'd never alter it. But both theſe are manifeſtly defectiye 
and inſufficient, in order to the end for which they are produced 
For firſt, what evidence is there that the Law of Moſes contained 
ſo great perfection in it, as that it was not capable of hay; 
any additions made to it b God himſelf? We ſpeak not noy 
of the perfection of the Moral Law, which it is granted con- 
tained in it the foundation of all poſitive Precepts; for this 
ral. 19. we never contend for the abrogation of, but the Ritual Lay 
Mm is that we meddle with; and is it poſſible any Men ſhou'd 
be ſo little befriended by Reaſon as to think this to be the ut. 
moſt pitch of what God cou'd reveal to the World, as to the 
way of his own Worſhip? Let any indifterent rational Perſan take 
the Precepts of the Goſpel, and lay them in the balance with thoſe 
of the Ceremonial Law, and if he makes any ſeruple of decidin 
on which ſide the over-weight lies, we may have cauſe to ſuſſ 
him forſaken of that little Reaſon which gave him the name of 
Man. Let but the fifth of Matthew be laid againſt the whole book 
of Leviticus, and then ſee whether contains the more excellent 
Precepts and more ſuitable to the Divine Nature? I ſpeak not 
this to diſparage any thing which had once G op for the Author 
of it, but to let us ſee how far Gop was from the neceſlity of Na. 
rural Agents to act to the height of his ſtrength in that diſcovery 
of his Will. God is wiſe as well as righteous in all his ways; 
as he can command nothing but what is juſt; ſo he will com- 
mand nothing but what is good, nay excellent in its kind. But 
tho' all the Stars be in the ſame Firmament, yet one Star differs fron 
another in glory; tho' they may be all Pearls, yet ſome may be 
more Orient than others are; every place of Holy Scripture may 
have its Crown, but ſome may have their Aureolæ, a greater ei- 
cellency, a fuller and larger capacity than the other hath; cy 
parcel of Divine Revelation may have ſome perfection in its kin 
yet there may be ſome monſtra perfettioms, in Scatiger's expreſſion 
that may far out-vye the Glory and Excellency of the reſt. Can 
we think the miſts and umbrages of the Law cou'd ever caſt ſo 
glorious à Light as the Sun of Righteouſneſs himſelf in his Ve- 
ridian Elevation? As well may we think a dark ſhady paſſage 
more magnificent and glorious than the moſt princely Palace, ? 
Picture drawn in charcoal more exquiſite and curious than the lines 
of Apelles, ſome imperfect rudiments more exact and accurate than 
the moſt elaborate work, as go about to compare the Law of Ao. 
ſes with the Goſpel of IasuS CHISr in point of excellency and 
perfection. Let the Fews then boaſt never ſo much of their gradii 
Meſaicus, and how much it exceeds the degree of Revelation in 
other Prophets, we know if his light be compar'd with what the 
Goſpel communicates, Moſes himiclf faw but as-in a glaſs darkly 
and not in ſpecula lucido, as the eus are wont to ſpeak. We ho. 
nor Moſes much, but we have learnt to honor him at whoſe Tranſ- 
| figuration he was preſent more; neither can that be thought an 
ky 1p. 009 to who accounted the reproach of Chriſt grtui-“ 
than the treaſures of e/Epypt. 1 | But 
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_ bes tho" the Law in its ſelf be not ſo abſolutely per- vi 
7 net 8 may have declared he ul never wy it, and has 
not conſiſtent with Divine Wiſdom to repeal it. Very true: Gad will 
never alter what he hath aid he will not; but where is it that he 
hath thus bound up himſelf? Is it in that noted place to this 7 8 
Thou ſhalt not add thereto nor diminiſh from it ? So indeed Mai. Deut. 12. 
monides argues; but therein more like a Jew than himſelf, and yet . 
one of his own Nation therein far more ingenuous than he, gives 4. fund. 
1 moſt ſufficient anſwer to it, which is R. J. Albo, whoſe words are 1271 
thus produced by Vorſtius and others; The Scripture only adma- 3 6.14 
niſheth us, that we ſhould not add to nor diminiſh from God's com- 
mands according to our own wills ; but what hinders, faith he, but. 
God himſelf may according to his own Wiſdom add or diminiſh what 
he pleaſerh? But are they in good earneſt when they ſay God 
bound up himſelf by this Speech? whence came then all the Pro- 
phetical Reyclations among the eus? did theſe add nothing to 
the Law of Moſes,which was as much the Will of God when re- 
vealed by them, as any thing was revealed by _ himſelf? or 
will they fay that all thoſe things were contained for the ſubſtance 
in the Law of Moſes, as to what concerned practice? Very true 
but not in the Ceremonial, but the Moral Law; and fo we ſhall 
not ſtick to grant that the whole duty of Man may be reduced to 
that. But if adding to the Precepts be the doing of God's Com- 
mands in another way than he hath preſcribed, and diminiſhing 
from them be merely not to do what God hath commanded, as 
ſome conceive, then theſe words are ſtill more remote from the ſenſe 
affixed on them by the incredulous Fews. For why may not God 
himſelf add to his own Laws, or alter the form of them, altho' we 
are always bound directly to follow God's declared will? May not 
God 5 his own Will, and bring his Scholars from the Ru- 
diments of their non. age to the higher knowledg of thoſe who are 
full grown? or muſt the World of neceſſity do that which the old 
Roman ſo much abhorred, ſeneſcere in elementis, wax gray in learn- 
ing this A, B, C? or was the Ceremonial Law like the China Cha- 
racters, that the World might ſpend its Age in conning of them? 
But it appears that there was no other meaning in that ſtrict pro- 
hibition, than that Men ſhou'd not of their own heads offer to find 
out new ways of worſhip as Feroboam did, but that God's Reve- 
lation of his own Will in all its different degrees was to be the ade- 
quate Rule of the way and parts of his own worſhip. AndI wou'd 
in know of the Fews 4 their own ſevere and ſtrict Pro- 
hibitions of things not at all forbidden in the Law of God, and 
that on a religious account, as N 3'D 4 boy to the Law; 
come not nearer the adding to God's Law, than God's own further 
declaration of his Will doth? All the diſpute then muſt be, not 
whether God may add to his own Law, but whether the Goſpel 
be a prohibited AAdition to the Law of Moſes ; that is, whether it 
be only the invention of Men, or it be the expreſs declaration ofthe 
Will of God? As to which controverſy, fe is no true Chriſtian 
who dare not readily joyn iſſue with them, and undertake to prove 
by all the Arguments by which they believe the Law of Moſes to 
have been of Divine Revelation, that the Goſpel of Chrif is a clear 
ſtation of the Will of God: But of that — A 
rom 
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From hence it is evident that God hath not by thus place tied 
up himſelf from any further Manifeſtation of his Mind beyond the 
Law of Moſes; but it may be they may put a greater confidence 
in thoſe ex preſſions which ſeem neceſſarily en D and 
unalterable obligation in the Law of Moſes: For, ſaith the late 
learned Rabbi Manaſſe Ben Iſrael, If by-ſuch. expreſſions as thoſe 
are uſed in Scripture which ſeem to import the perpetuity of the 
Law of Moſes, ſomewhat elſe ſhould be meant than they ſtem to ex. 


preſs ; what did Moſes and the Prophets in uſing them but lay 4 
fhumbling-bloth in the ways of Men, whereas they might have ſpoken 


clearly, and told us there ſhould a time come when the Ceremonial Lau 
oblige no longer? This being a charge of ſo high a nature, 
muſt not diſmi without a particular 2 into the expreſſi. 
ons which are the ground and reaſon of it. Ihe places moſt in- 

ſiſted on by the Fews, are Deut. 29. 29. Things which are revealed 
belong to us and to our Children DW W for ever. So Levir. 24,14. 
the precept of offering the firſt fruits is there called y nn 
a ſtatute for euer; and that of the Paſſover, Exod. 12. 17. where 


the ſame expreſſion is uſed. From hence they infer that no alte- 


ration can happen as to the Ceremonial; Law, ſince God himfelf 
hath declared that it ſhall continue for ever. To this common ar. 
gument of the Jews, it is in general reply'd, That the word in 
which the main force of the argument lies, doth not cary with it 
an abſolute porn but it ſignifies according to the ſubject it is 
joyned with. So when it is apply'd to God, it ſignifies Eternity, 
not ſo much from the mere importance of the word, as from the 
neceſlary exiſtence of the Divine Nature. Thence Maimonides him. 
ſelf can ſay, Proinde ſcienaum et quod Olam non neceſſario ſientficet 
æternitatem, niſi ei conjungatur Ed (N vel N) idque vel poſt illud 
ut Olam vaed, vel ante Ad Olam. Altho' this Rule of his hath no 
certainty at all in it, as appears from his Collection of it, which is 
becauſe it is ſaid, Pſal. 10. 16. The Lord he us King Olam ward, 
for ever and ever but as I ſaid already, that is not from the ſigni- 
fication of the word, but the nature of the thing. And it is molt 
plain in Scripture that PW. is ſo far from implying a neceſlary 
perperuity, that it is apply'd to ſuch things as can haye no long 
duration, as Exod. 21. 6, and he ſhall ſerve him, T27'Y?, that is 
(as the eus themſelves expound it) to the nem Fubilee, tho it 
were near or far off. So 1 Sam. 1. 22. where Samuel is ſaid 10 abide 
before the Lord DYYW for ever, where we find Maimonides his 
Ad Olam in a ſenſe very far ſhort of Eternity; this is ſo plain 
that the formerly cited N. Zoſeph Albo doth in terms confeſs it, and 
produceth a multitude of other places to the ſame purpoſe. For 
which tho' he be ſufficiently cenſured by his Brethren, yet we may 
ſee there may be ſome ingenuity left in a Fewiſh Rabbi, even in the 
grand diſpute concerning the Eternity of the Law of Mo/cs. 
All the difficulty now is to aſſign ſome rational accounts wit 
ſuch Precepts which God did not intend ſhou'd be always oblige 
tory 2 tſhou'd be enforced. upon them in ſuch expreſſions v 
may ſeem at leaſt to imply a Perpetuity. Of which theſe may be 
given. Firſt, That theſe Precepts to — £2 theſe expreſſions are di 
need, ſbou d not be looked on as mere ambulatory Laws that dt 


only concern them in their travels thro the Wilderneſs, and nt © * 
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on | when they were ſetled in Canaan. For which pur- 
59s 2 0 0 obe T bab the” all the Laws were bh in 
pY ' body in the Wilderneſs, yet the obligation to all of them did 
Jo commence at the ſame time, neithet were they to continue for 
— ame duration; theſe three ſorts of Precepts may be obſerved 
among them; firſt, ſuch as concerned them only in their preſent 
condition, as that about the Tabernacle, which Was then a move- 
able Temple amon them, ſuitable to their condition; but when 
they were ſetled; G o Þ vas to have a ſetled Houſe too. So that 
precept of going without the camp, Deut. 32.12. had an immediate 
reſpett to their Peregrination. Secondly, Such Precepts as were 

ven them, but they were not bound to perform them till their 
ſetlement in Canaan, as driving out the Canaanites, Numb. 33.52. 
building the Temple in the place which God fhow'd chooſe, erecting Fu- 
dicatories in their ſeveral CRY a King, &c. Thirdly, There 
were ſuch Precepts as concern them where-ever they were, whether 
in the Wilderneſs or in Canaan ; now theſe are the Precepts which 
are ſaid to be perpetual. This is the account given of it by H. 
Grotius ; but becauſe this may be liable to ſome Exceptions, I there- 
fore add, Serondly, That the reaſon of thoſe expreſſions being an- 
nexed to the Precepts of the Ceremonial Law, is, Becauſe they 
were to continue obligatory till ſuch a remarkable period of time 
tame which ſhould alter the ſtate of things _ them. And ſuch 
2 period of time the coming of the Meſſias is by themſelves ſup- 
ſed to be, when in their famous computation they make three 
pocha's, Before the Law, Under the Law, and the Coming of 
the Meſias. And it is evident yet by them, that they do ſtill ex- 


comes; doth it nor therefore ſtand to reaſon that 27997 ſhow'd be 
added to ſuch things which were to continue till ſo great altera- 
tion as ſhou'd be on the coming of the Meſſias, eſpecially if the 
Coming of the Meſſiac had been deferred fo long as they falſſy 
ſuppoſe it to be? But however, granting that a new ſeries of times 
or , is to commence from the Meſſiac, there is very great reaſon 
why that expreſſion ſhow'd be added to thoſe things which were 
to continue as long as the «is did, 1. e. till Meſſias came, which we 
freely ackowledg. And in this ſenſe is 7 often taken for ſuch 
1 duration of things which had ſome remarkable period to conclude 
It, as in the caſe of the Jubilee, in the Servant mentioned, and the 
ſpecial employment which Gop called Samuel to, in this caſe, as 
to the event, or the end of his life in Hannah's deſignation, when 
ſhe ſaid he ſhou'd attend upon the Lord for ever. irdly, Theſe 
Precepts are ſaid to endure for ever, which would ſtill have continued 
obligatory, unleſs God himſelf had altered the obligation of them by 
a new Revelation of his Will. For in this caſe it is moſt certain 
that all poſitive Precepts coming immediately from'Gop, do 

with them an unalterable obligation, unleſs the Legiſlator himſe 


that is in ſuch Laws which depend merely upon Gop's Poſitive and 
Arbitrary Will. For in this caſe Gop allows none to alter any 


till Gop himſeff repeal his former 
be the caſe of the Goſpel.” So that it appears plainly that it _ 
T plies 


Grot. de 
Verit. Rel. 
Chriſt. 1. 5. 
ſ-7- 


pect a wonderful alteration of the ſtate of things when the Meſſias 


do in as evident a way repeal them as he did once eſtabliſh them; 


tuning concerning his Law; but . obedience is our du 
aws. And this we aſſert to 
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Levit. 19. monial Law: As that concerni ounding the corner of their heads, 


4: 14ololar. Be meant, the ſuperſtition of the Zabii being Chaldæan, as I have 
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ies nothing inconſiſtent with the Wifdom of Gop. to repeal 5; 
Mſtabliſhed olitive Law, tho' ſome expreſſions to prejudic — 85 


m to im a perpetuity in it. AK 1 
9. E „ AL409 _ third thing which may make 2 Poſi. 
tive Law unalterable , which is, when the reaſon of it is immu- 
table; for then, ſay they, ir wou'd argue mutability in Gop to re- 

it. If we can therefore make 1t evident that the Ceremonial 
per was not eſtabliſhed on an immutable Reaſon, and chat the Rea. 
ſon on which it was eſtabliſhed doth ſuppoſe a ſtate of things t0 
come, in which it ſhou'd expire, then there cannot be the leaſt pre. 
tence of mutability in Gop on the repeal of ſuch a Law. Firg, 
That it was not eſtabliſhed upon an immutable Reaſon: The immu. 
table Reaſon of a Law mult either be fetched from the nature of 
the things commanded, or the grounds of the eſtabliſhing of it; 
we have already proved that the nature of the Poſitive recepts 
of the Ceremonial Law do not carry in them an intrinſecal good. 
neſs. And here the Sophiſtry of the Jets is apparently diſcovered, 
that when they are preſſed with this, they take ſanctuary in the 
Decalogue, or ſome Spiritual Precepts, which comprehend in them 
the general foundation of the Law; as Thon ſpalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, &c. whereas theſe are very remote from 
the matter in controverſy, which concerns not what Precepts were 
moral in their Law, but what were purely ceremonial; which were 
fo far from being founded on an immutable Reaſon, that the parti. 
cular occaſions of the giving of many of them, is particularly aſlig. 
ned them by their own Writers; eſpecially in the main parts oft 
Ceremonial Worſhip of Gop among them, the reaſons of which 
Maimonzides faith may be deduced from the Cuſtoms: of the Zi. 
baiſts, the knowledg of whoſe Opinions and Cuſtoms, he tells us, 
na ad reddendas preceptorum cauſas, gives much light 


iS porta mag 
to the Law of Moſes; and particularly of himſelf, he faith, Quad 
multarum legum rationes & cauſe mibi inuotuerint ex cognitione fidei, 
rituum & cultus Zabiorem; that he came to the right underſtand- 
ing of many of the Laws of Moſes by his knowledg in the Rites 
and Cuſtoms of theſe Zabaz/ts. Granting therefore the Hypothejis 
of this learned Rabbi, that the Precepts of the Law had moſt of 
them a particular reſpe& to the idolatrous Cuſtoms of theſe Peo- 
ple; what will hence follow but only this, that the reaſon of the 
Ceremomal Precepts did reſpect the Cuſtoms in uſe when they 
were given, and ſo are not founded upon an immutable Reaſon? 
Aud the more the Precepts are whoſe Reaſon is to be fetched from 
hence, the more plain and evident is the thing we intended by it, 
5 That the Ceremonial Law. is not founded upon an unalterablt 

eaſon. © Yet ot ae | 
N. from this one head of the idolatrous Cuſtoms of thoſe 
Nations about, them hath that learned Author deduced the Rea- 
ſons of very many. of the moſt obſcure Commands af the Cerc- 


which Herodgtus tells us Ns he” Clin of the Arabians, and 
others of the Babylonian Prieſts; by both which the Zabii may 


wed already, and their Name, as ſome conceive, from Sabo 
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fra Sea; and that which confirms this opinion, is, that the 

_ did, as Philoſtorgius ſaith, Worſhip the Sun and Moon, as 

the Zabaiſts did in Maimonides ; and withal Bochartus makes it zocor; 

evident from Strabo, that ſome of the Babylonians called Gerrbæi, 4 haleg. 

poſſeſſed themſelves of the Country of the Sabeans, whereby ' © n 

this originally Chaldaic ſuperſtition might ſpread its ſelf in 

theſe parts near the confines of Judæa, which might be the 

cauſe why all thoſe Rites, which were uſed by theſe idolatrous 

People, are ſo ſeverely forbidden to thei Fews: God thereby 

ſetting up a Wall of Separation between his People and the Na- 

tions round about them, by making the Cuſtom of the eus al- 

moſt Antipodes to theirs; as thoſe of Japan are to them of China. 

Upon the ſame ground it is 1 * that other Precept was made 

againſt wearing 4 garment of linnen and woolen, becauſe rhe ido- Levit. 19 

latrous Prieſts uſed to go ſo cloathed, as Maimoniaes tells us out of 19. 

their Books, and likewiſe that prohibition of a woman's wearing lie ds, 

the armour of a man, and a man's wearing the garments bf a woman, |. 3. . 3). 

is very probably ſuppoſed to have had its original from that ido- * 

latrous Cuſtom mentioned by the ſame Author, Ut vir geſtet Ve- „ selden. 

 fimentum muliebre coloratum quando ſtat coram ftella Veneris ; ſimi- % Pi g- 
liter ut mulier induat loricam & arma bellica quando ſtat coram ftella 4 8 

Martis; but that Author doth not — a further Reaſon to be 

couched in it for the preſervation of public honeſty. Many other 

Precepts are drawn from the ſame fountain by that fame Author, 

as the ſowing of divers ſeeds in the ſame ground; the forbidding the Lev.1g.1g. 

eating of the fruit of their trees for the firſt three years after they V 

Lame to Canaan; that being the furtheſt time wherein rhe trees of 

their own plantation wou'd begin to bear in that Country. Now 

it was the Cuſtom of all thoſe idolatrous People, that the firſt 

time any tree did bear, part of the fruit was to be burnt up in an 

offering to the Idol, and the other part eaten in the Idol-Temple 

or elſe they ſuppoſed their trees wou'd never proſper: Now in 

oppoſition to this, God bids them bring the fruit of the Fourth 

year to him, and eat of the Fifth themſelves, that it may yield unto Levit. 1g, 

you the increaſe ae 4+ 4 So the Idolaters threatned all Parents that “ 5. 

their Children wou'd never live, unleſs they cauſed them to paſs 

thro' the fire; from which Cuſtom Maimomides faith, Some even in 

hu time would take the children that were new born, and move them 

up and down over a fire wherein odoriferous ſmells were caſt. Thence 

comes that ſtrict Prohibition of giving the children to Moloch, which Levit. 2c. 

vas by that Cuſtom of paſſing thro” the fire. To this ſame Head, & 3: 

the ſame Author refers that of not eating the member of a living ** 

creature, which we render fleſh with the life thereof; which was 

forbidden, as he elſewhere tells us, not only for avoiding cruelty, 

but becauſe the Heathen Nations were wont in their idolatrous Maimon. 

Feaſts to take @ member off from a living creature, and eat it after- Mo ev 

wards; and in them likewiſe he ſuppoſeth they uſed the bolling 

the fleſh and the milk together, which, faith he, beſides that it era | 

4 moſt groſs nouriſhment, ſavors of their idolatrous practices too 5 and 

therefore, ſaith he, it 1s obſervable that twice where this Precept is 

mentioned, it follows that of the ſolemn appearance of the males at 


Jeruſalem ehrice a year, ey it ſeems to be imply'd that this rod 23. 


lion had relation to ſome great ſolemnity. Theſe and ſeveral other 3 26 
8 T 2 Precepts 
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Levit. 20. 
23. 
Origen. 


ſum, I. 4. 


Gret.de ve- many have done that fo largely already ( particularly Grotius) whoſe 


ricace Rel. lahors I intend not to tranſcribe. 
Chriſt. I. 5 


XI. ” 


/ 


Gen. 49. 


10. 


dhe bound of Gov's Inheritance, and making the uttermoſt parts i} 


ſeem to have the more reaſon in them, becauſe that God did in the 


tontrs Cel- ——_— by the Heathens, becauſe their Laws and Polity wer, 7 


our Horiſon. And conſequently to his appearance in the World, 


Pr . & of the Law. of Moſes are deduced by that very Icarrc 
Kabi from idolatrous Cuſtoms, as the occaſions of — 4 Which 


ſo ſtrictly forbid the Fews to walk after the cuſtom 
So 3 74 Thence Origen takes natice of the - os 


Mawr. wa} hd Ages, 2d] wris c for winch he faith, they ae, 


ferent from the Cuſtom of other N ations. Thus we ſee then that 
many Precepts of the Ceremonial Law, were founded neither on 
the Sead of the things themſelves, nor on an unalterabie reaſon, 
but were enforced on a peculiar reaſon on the People of the Fer; 
at that time, as they were a People ſeparated from the reſt of the 
world for the 7 1 my er the true Gop. And for the other great 
offices wherein their Religion did ſo much conſiſt, viz. Sacrifices, 
Diſtinction of Meats, Obſervation of Feſtivals, Circumciſion, and 
ſuch like: The particular account and reaſon of them is either ſocyi. 
dent in the Law its ſelf, or ſo fully acknowledg'd by their own Wri. 
ters, that it is here ſuperfluous to inſiſt on them; eſpecially ſince ſo 


I come therefore to the ſecond thing, which is, That the Cere. 
monial Law was ſo far from being founded on an immutable reaſon, 
that while it was in its greatef orce ſuch a ſtate of things was plain. 
ly foretold, with which the obſervation of that Lau would be in- 
conſiſtent. For which we are to conſider, that tho' the Law of 
Moſes ſeemed | outwardly to reſpe& the temporal advantages of 
the People embracing it in the Land of Canaan; yet there was a 
Spring of Spiritual Promiſes whoſe head was higher than Jordan 
was, that ran down from the Patriarchs, and was more fully opened 
to ſome of, them, which tho? it ſeemed to run under ground in 
the midſt of the Ceremomal Obſervations of the Law; yet it fre- 
quently brake forth and opened its ſelf in the midſt of them, and 
by degrees in the Prophetical Age did make its ſelf a larger Chan- 
nel, till in the time of the Meſſias by its force and violence it 
overthrew thoſe banks which ſtood in the way of it, and over- 
ſpread the face of the whole Earth. It is evident by the whole 

eries of the Scripture of the Old Teſtament, that God's ultimate 
intention was not to confine the ſaying Knowledg of his Will only 
to the eus; for the great Promiſe to Abraham was, That in his 
ſeed all the nations f the earth ſhould be bleſſed; And as Abraban 
rejoyced to ſee that day afar off; ſo good Jacob, when he leaned 
on his Jacob's Staff, took the height of that Day-Star fon on 
high, which tho' like ſome of the fix d Stars, might not for ſome 
time be viſible to the inferior World; yet foretold the time when 
he ſhou'd deſcend into a lower Orb, and become conſpicuous in 


wou'd be the drawing not ſo much the Eyes as the Hearts of che 
World to him; for no ſooner is it mentioned that Shiloh comes 
when the Scepter departs from Judah; but it immediately follows 
And to him ball t "gu ermg of the . be. Thus we ſec be- 
fore ever the Law of Moſes came to incloſe the People of the Jes 
as Gods peculiar people, there was a deſign on foot, for inlarging 


the 
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2 his - Son's poſſeſſion. Can we then think that the Law 
* 4 — „cou'd diſannul the Covenant made 430 
ears before, as the Apoſtle excellently reaſons? Can we believe Gal. 4. 17. 
Year Nlofalcal diſpenſation was the utmoff of what Gon did in- 
rend, when Gop had before N that the Bleſſing of Abraham 
hou'd come upon us Gentiles alſo? To which purpoſe it is very Rom. Ce, 
obſervable, that Abraham was juſtify d not in circumciſion, but in 
uncircumciſion 3 for he received the ſign of circumciſion, a ſeal of the 
righteouſneſs 72 faith, being uncircumciſed, that he might be the fat her 
of all them that believe, though they be not circumciſed ; that righ- 
zeouſneſs might be imputed unto them alſo. Whereby it is evident 
that the great Bleſſings promiſed to Abraham, did not reſpect him 
merely as Progenitor of the 1/raelztes, but in a higher capacity, 
as Father of the faithful; and that the ground of his acceptance 
with Gop did not depend on any Ceremonial Rite, ſuch as Cir- 
cumciſion was; Gop imputing his Faith for Righteouſneſs before 
his being circumciſed. 'But becauſe the time was not yet come 
wherein the grand Myſtery of Man's Salvation by the death of the 
Son of Gop was to be revealed; therefore when Gop called the 
Nation of the Fews from their bondage, he made choice of amore 
obſcure way of repreſenting this Myſtery to them thro all the 
umbrages of the Law: And withal inforced his Precepts with ſuch 
terrible ſanctions of curſes to all that continued not in all that was 
written in that Law to do it, to make them the more apprehenſive 
that the ground of their acceptance with Gop, cou d not be the 
formance of the Precepts of that Law, but they ought to breathe 
after that higher diſpenſation wherein the fl and method of Man 


Salyation ſhou'd be fully revealed when the fulneſs of time was come. 
Now therefore Gop left them under the Tutorage and Pedagogy 
of the Law, which ſpake ſo ſeverely to them, that they might not 
think this was all Gop intended in order to the happineſs of Men, 
but that he did reſerve ſome greater thing in ſtore to be enjoy'd 
by his People when they were come to Age. mh 
So that tho! the Ceremonies of the Law had not a Mouth to XI. 
ſpeak out Chriſt ; yet they had a Hand to point to him; for they 
were the ſhadow or dark repreſentation of that which was to be 
drawn afterwards to the greateſt life. And this was underſtgod by 
allthoſe whoſe hearts were carried beyond the outward ſapleſs Let- 
ter of the Law, to the more inward. and 3 meaning of it, 
(there being an en and #wicas in the Law as well as Philo- 
1778 theſe Myſteries were too not ſo veiled and hidden, but 
all that were tra, fully initiated, might fully underſtand them; 
vhich made that true Spiritual Cabala, which was conſtantly pre- 
ſerved among the 1/raelites, which was more largely commented 
on by the Prophets of ſucceeding Ages; whoſe care it was to un- 
lock this Cabala, and to raiſe up the hearts of the People in a 
higher expectation of the great things which were to come. T hence 
Ve not only read of the Slemn Prayer of the Church of the Fews, 
that the knowledg of Gop might be diſperſed. over all the Na- vai. ey. . 
Hons of the earth, but we have many Prophecies that when, the Ihiakz. 2. 
mountain of the Lord's houſe ſhou'd be exalted, all nations ſpould flow Mal. 1, 11. 
unto it: that from the riſing of the Sun to the going down thereof, 
God's name ſhall be great among a a and in every place =: 
3 cenſe 
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16.66.21. Cod out of other 
Hag. 2.7. for Levites ; that the deſire of all Nations ſhould ſpeedily come; that 
Mal. 3. 1. the Meſſenger of the Covenant ſhould come into his Temple; nay, that 
Dan. g. 24. ſeventy weeks are determined upon thy people, and upon thy holy City; 


Fee glory of the Temple, when both City and Sanctuary ſhall be de- 
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cenſe ſhould be offered to his name, and a pure offering , for hir nam 
all my Sh the Heathen. That the Inſcription on the High. 
Prieft's Forehead, Holineſs to the Lord, ſnou'd by reaſon of the 
large diffuſion of a Spirit of Holineſs in the days of the Goſpel, 
be ſet upon the bells of Horſes, that the pots in the Lords bouſe ſpoula 
be as the bowls before the Altar, 1. e. that when the Levitical Sex. 
vice ſhou'd be laid aſide, and that Holineſs, which was that appro. 
priated to the Prieſts and Inſtruments of the Temple, ſhou'd be 
diſcerned in thoſe things which ſeemed moſt remote from it. That 
a Prieſthood after another order than that of Aaron ſhould be eſta 
bliſhed, viz. after the order of Melchiſedec; and that he that was the 
Prieſt after this order, ſhould judg the Heathen, and wound 
the heads over many Countries; that m the da y of his power the 
People ſhou'd (not be frighted to obedience with thunder-claps and 
earth-quakes, as at Mount Sinai) but ſhou'd come and yield them. 
ſelves as a free-will offering unto him, and yet their number be ag 
great as the drops 1 the dew which diſtil in the morning. That 

ations would take unto himſelf for Prieſts and 


that then the Viſion and Prophecy ſhould be ſealed up; that the Ja- 
crifice and Oblation ſhould be canſed to ceaſe ; that the City and the 
Sanctuary ſhould be deſtroyed, and the end thereof ſhall be with a flood, 
and unto the end of the War deſolations are determined; that after 
threeſtore and twa weeks Meſſias ſhould be cut off, but not for him. 
elf; that by him tran 4 ſhould be finiſhed, and reconciliation 
for iniquity ſhould be made, and everlaſting righteouſneſs ſhould be 
brought in. And teſt all theſe things ſhow'd be apprehended to be 
only a higher advancing of the Levitical Worſhip, 'and the wa 
of external Ceremonies, Gop expreſly faith, That he would make 
a new Covenant with the houſe of Iſrael, and with the houſe of ſu- 
dah; not according to the Covenant that I made with their Fathers, 
in the day I topk them by the hand to bring them out of the Land of 
Egypt, which my Covenant they brake, although I was an hi 
band to them, ſaith the Lord: But this ſhall be the Covenant that 
F will make with the houſe of Iſrael after thoſe days, ſaith the Lord; 
1 will put my Law in their mwardparts, and write it in their hearts, 
and will be their God, and they ſhall be my people. Can any one 
that now confiders ſeriouſſy the ſtate of things thus deſcribed as 
it ſhou'd come to paſs, ever imagin that the Levitical Service was 
ever calculated for this State? Was Gop's Worſhip to be confin'd 
to his Temple at Feraſalem, when all the Nations of the earth {hou'd 
come to ferve him? Was the High- Prieſt to make an Atoncment 
there, when an order of Priefthood different from the Aaronical 
ſhou d be ſetup? Muſt the Tribe of Levi only attend at the Tem- 
ple, when Gop ſhou'd take the Prieſts and Levites out of all Nations 
that ſerve him? What wou'd become of the magnificence and 
roy'd, and that muſt be within few prophetical Weeks after the 
Meſſias is cut off? And muſt the Covenant Gop made with the 
I/raektes continue for ever, when Gop expreſly faith, he wou'd 
make a New one, and that not according to the Covenant wow 
. + , C 
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he made with them then? It is ſo evident then, as nothing can 
well be mores that under the Old Teſtament, fuch a ſtate of Re- 
ligion was deſcrib'd and promis d, with which the Levitical Wor- 
ſhip wou'd-be inconſiſtent; and ſo that the Ceremonial Law was 
not at firſt eſtabliſhed upon an immutable Reaſon, which was the 
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CHAP. VII. 
General Hypotheſes concerning the truth of the Doctrine 
of CHRIST. 


c 
c— 


I. The great prejudice againit our Savior among Jews and Heathens, 
was the meanneſs of bis appearance. The difference of the Mi- 
racles at the delivery of the Lau and Goſpel. II. Some general 

| Hypotheles to clear the ſubſerviency of Miracles to the Doctrine 
of CHRIST. 1. That where the truth of a. Doltrine depends 
not on Evidence, but Authortty, the only way to prove the 
truth of the Doftrine, is to prove the Teſtimony of the Revea- 
ler to be infallible. Things may be true which depend not on E- 
vidence of the things. What that is, and ou what it depends. The 
unc ertainty of Natural Knowledg. III. The Exiſtence of Gop, the 
foundation of all certainty. The certainty of matter of Faith pro- 
vel from the ſame Principle. Our Ea of any thing ſuppoſeth 
ſometbing incomprehenſible. IV. The certainty of Faith as great as 
| that of Knouledg 3 the grounds of it flronger. The Confiſtency of 
Rational Evidence with Faith. Tet hits of Faith exceed Reaſon ; 
the ahſurdities following the contrary opinion. VI. The uncertaint 
of that auhich ir called Reaſon. VII. Philoſophical DiFates no ſtan- 
dard of Reaſon. Of Tranſubſtantiation and Ubiquity, 8c. why re 
Jetted as contrary to Reaſon. The foundation of Faith in matters 
above Reaſon. VIII. Which is infallible Teftimony ; that there are 
Ways to know which is infallible, proved. 2. Hypoth. A Dive 
Teftmony the moi? infallible. The reſolution of Faith into GOD 
veracity as its formal object. IX. 3. Hypoth. A Divine teftimo- 
ny may be known, tho Gob ſpeak not immediately. Of Inſpiration 
among the ſevs, and Divination among the Heathens. XII. 4. Hy- 
porh. The Evidence of a Divine Teflimony muf? be clear and ter. 
Tam. XIII. Of the common motives of Faith, and the obligation to 


faith arifmg from them. The original of Infadelity. | 


repeal, I came to the fecond Enquiry, Whether the Miracles 
our Savior did give a ſufficient Evidence of his power and Autho- 
rity 


Aving now cleared thät the Law of Moſer was capable of a 1 
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rity to repeal it. I ſhall not ( to prevent too large an excurhon) inſiſt 
on any other Evidences of our Savior's being thepromiſed Mera, 
but keep cloſe to the matter of our preſent debate, concerning the 
Evidence which ariſeth from ſuch a power of Miracles as our $;. 
vior had in order to his eſtabliſhing that Doctrine which he came 
to publiſh to the World. The great ſtumbling· block in reference 
to our Bleſſed Savior among both the Fews and learned Heathey,, 
was the meanneſs of his 4 5 in the World, not coming at- 
tended with that ſtate an . ——_— which they thought to 
be inſeparable from ſo Great a Perſon. The Fews had their ſenſes 
ſo poſleſſed with the e and Lightnings on Mount Sinai, 
that they cou'd not imagin the ſtructure of their Ceremonial Wor. 
ſhip cou'd be taken down with leſs noiſe and terror than it was 
creed. And withal collecting all thoſe paſſages of the Old Te. 
ſtament, which ſeemed to foretel ſuch glorious things of the 
days of the Meſſias, (which either refer to his ſecond Coming, or 
muſt be underftood in a Spanne ſenſe) they having their Minds 
oppreſſed with the ſenſe of their preſent calamities, apply'd them 
wholly to an external Greatneſs, whereby they might be delivered 


from the Tyranny of the Roman Power. The Heathens, as ap. 


1 
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pears by Celſus and others, thought it very ſtrange, that the Son 
of Gop ſhou'd appear in the World with ſo little Grandeur, and 
have no greater Train than twelve ſuch obſcure Perſons as the A- 
poſtles were. For, faith Celſus, ir 5 le. mbb enge, ref. us 
n, Aub. d xt ele, T ob, bi ©6887 As the Sun, which enligbtens all 
other things, doth firſt diſcover. himſelf, ſo it was fitting the Son of 
God ſhould do when he appeared to the World. And fo we ſay he 
did to all ſuch whoſe Minds were not blindcd thro' obſtinacy and 
wilful ignorance. For altho* this Son of Righteouſneſs was pleas'd 
for the better carrying on his deſign in the World to wrap uphim- 
ſelf in a cloud, yet his Glory cou'd not be contin'd within it, but 
did break thro” that dark veil of his Human = «an did diſ- 
cover it ſelf in a moſt clear and convincing manner. His appear- 
ances indeed were not like thoſe upon Mount Sinai, becauſe his 
deſign was not to amuſe Men with the Glory of his Majeſty, and 
to terrify them from Idolatry, (which was a great reaſon of thoſe 
dreadful Phenomens at the delivery of the Law) but he came to 
draw all Men to him by the Power and Energy of his Grace, and 
therefore afforded them all Rational Convictions in order to it. And 
therefore the quality of our Savior's Miracles was conſiderable, 
as well as the greatneſs of them. The intent of them all was to 
do good, and thereby to bring the World off from its {in and folly, 
to the embracing of that holy Doctrine which he came to publilh 
to the World. | | ob 

Now. that ſuch a Power of Miracles in our Savior had the greateli 
ſubſeryiency to the giving full and convincing Evidence that he was 
the Perſon he declared himſelf to be, and that his Doctrine was 
thereby ſo clearly atteſted, that it was nothing but obſtinacy, which 
cou'd withhold aſſent, will appear by theſe following Hypotheſes 

which I lay down in order to the proving it. 2 
- Where the truth of a Doctrine depends not on the Evidence of i! 
things themſelues, but on the Authority of him that reveals it, tert 
the only way to prove the Dottrine to be true, 15 to prove 17 Te- 
| a ſtimon 
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|; of him that revealed it to be infallible. | 
neceſſ: 375 be proved for the clearin hls e 
n,, Eien of the his NN the 
evidence of the thing I underſtand fo clear and diſtin 1 4 Roa 
1 825 pe Re thBap 8 — 5 — rational Faculties, 
aſſent to it; as That the Uhle is grea as Terms yielda certain 
"ke away equal things from equal, = efron ob Laeger 
Now we are to obſerve, that as to all theſe common N equal. 
Human Nature which carry ſuch Evidence with them, th otices of 
of them lies in the Propoſition as it is an act of th the certainty 
ged from the things themſelves; for theſe d of the Mind abſtra- 
iſtence of the things; but whether there be o not ſuppoſe the Ex- 
World or no as Whole or Parts, th U d yu, 44 in the 
the Idea of the whole carries rh [nderſtandingis aſſured that 
of a part does. This is the great Reaſon of 8 than that 
dence of Mathematical truths, not as ſome 1 r 
hve no intereſt, er deben; in cheſt thi imagin , becauſe Men 
yer queſtion them, but S ba nh — things, and therefore they ne- 
abſtracted matter, which is not liab 4 to ſo wy rb * ſenſible but 
other is: for that a Triangle hath three Ang] oe * the 
but whether ſuch ſenſible parts of M S k en Ip apo queſtions; 
yery queſtionable. Now that the «© Ty Aby oh may be 
of Exiſtence of things cannot be i « * in , r ve 
monſtrations, appears from hence: 2 0 as Mathematical De- 
uce of theſe things to my Mind N * — out f convey- 

in purely Intellectual operations, abſtracted fr r and certain as 
For the higheſt Evidences of the Exiſt mn CO BIN: 
ther the judgment of Senſe, or 1 2 de ing poi bene fee 
Mind: now proceeding in a mere Natural pot ei pears 
lte cer in x Fw * 8 way, there can be no in- 
Dan berths nite 5 1 or the Perception of the 
thro' thoſe Ideas or Phantaſms * 8 p ings being cauſed ſo much 
derſtanding thro? the impreſſi of S are conveyed to the Un- 
3 4 An P — — if theſe may be demon- 
nei 1 wel a__ ion the certainty of that, 
queſtion the truth of eve thing whi <5 e Larne gre 
way to my Mind, I ma 1 _ which is conveyed in an uncertain 
Scepticiſm. Neither nh I 1 — Ke ac Citing 8 
tion * 2 3 0 : Ce- 
F 
repugnancy of it to our N = _—_— rs only” implies a Non- 
bare poſlibility of it. For other oy ties, 'and conſequently the 
havea clear perception of an hind 2a 1 n 
than we know it to exiſt ny wy ky 5 than it exiſts z Nays 
to the Underſtandine, while it hays on-exiſtenceisall one 
withal evident that Eu 12 is not aſſured of either. And it is 
2 vell as Teal; for I may have as real an n 
a Phenix in my Mind N fa Pa real and diſtin Perception of 
that the one is — exiſt alaeb rio, 4 Br wed int rages 
a very hard matter 8 aſſi E di n 
tion and pure Intellecti A 1 r 
| ion in ſuch things, which tho not actually 
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l at all to the Faculties of Mon, 
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aſſured that I know any thing in a 
certain manner; and if I know there is a Gop, I muſt neceſſaril 
apprehend him to be abſolutely perfect; becauſe the grounds ofmy 

nowledg, that there is a Gop, are from thoſe abſolute perfections 
which there are in him; and if I cou'd ſuppoſe him not abſolutely 
perfect, I muſt ſuppoſe him not to be Gop; for that is neceſſarily 
imply'd in his Definition. Now then if all certainty doth ſuppolc 
the exiſtence of a Being ſo abſolutely perfect, I muit, before 4 can 
know any thing certainly, conclude that there is an infinity of Knoy- 
ledg, Wiſdom, Power and Goodneſs in this Gon; for thoſe are 
things which all who underſtand them will grant to be perfeCtions; 
and if they be in Gop, they mult be abſolute, z. e. infinite. And 
if they be infinite, it neceſſarily follows that they muſt tranſcend 
our apprehenſions; ſo that now we have gained this Principle in 
order to Faith, that we muſt grant ſomething to be unconccivable 
before we can come certainly to know any thing. From whence 
it follows that thoſe who will not believe any thing to be true, be- 
cauſe it is above their apprehenſions, muſt deny the foundation of 
all certainty, which (as we have proved) doth ſuppoſe ſomething 
| to be infinite, or above our capacity to comprehend. 

Iv. 2. That we have as great certainty of whatever ic revealed to us 
from God, as we can have of the truth of any thing which we moſt 
clearly underſiand. For the truth of Knowledg depending on this 
ſuppoſition, That there is a Gop, whoſe goodneſs will not ſuffer 
us to be deceiv d in the things we clearly underſtand; there is the 
tame foundation for the act of Faith as for that of Knowledg, 
7. That Gop will not ſuffer us to be deceiv'd in matters which 
himſelf hath reveal'd to us. Nay, there ſeems to be greater on 
theſe accounts. Firſt, That there is not ſo great danger to be de- 
ceiy'd in reference to objects of ſenſe, as there is in reference to 
objects of Divine Revelation: becauſe objects of ſenſe make a con- 
tinual impreſſion upon the organs of ſenſe; and as to theſe things 
we ſee the whole World agrees in them ſo far as they are neccilary 
to life, and withal they bear a greater correſpondency to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of imperfection which the Soul is now in: but now mat- 
ters of Divine Revelation are of a more ſublime and ſpiritual ft. 
39 z | o | ture, 
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fe, which Mens Minds on that account are more apt to doubt 
of, than of things obvious to ſenſe; and withal they call the Mind 
ſo much off from ſenſe, that on theſe accounts the proneneſs to doubt 
is greater and therefore the foundation of Certainty from Gop's 
not ſuffering us to be deceiv d muſt be ſtronger. Secondly, There 
is not ſo great danger in being deceiy'd as to matters of ſenſe or 
knowledg as there is in things of Divine Revelation. For we 
ſee, granting ſenſe to be decery'd, and that we have no certainty 2 
at all in natural things, yet affairs of Life are managed ſtill; Men's || 
outward welfare depends not on the judgment of ſenſe; the Mer- f 
chant hath never the leſs gold in his Ship, becauſe his ſenſe deceives 
him in judging that the Earth moves from him, when the "Ip 
moves from it. The Sun doth never the leſs enlighten the World, 
| tho! our Senſes be all of Epicurus his Mind, that the Sun is no 
bigger than he ſeems to be; but now as to matters of Divine Re- 
yelation, they are things of the moſt unſpeakable weight and im- 
portance, which depend upon our believing or disbelieving them. 
And therefore if the Goodneſs of Gop be ſuch as it will not ſuffer 
us to be deceiv d in our judgment of material and ſenſible Beings 
how much leſs in reference to the foundation of our certainty as 
to things divinely reveal'd? We ſee then what Rational Evidence 
there is not only conſiſtent with, but neceſſarily imply'din the foun- 
dation of Faith, even as great as in any thing which we do moſt per- 
fectly know; ſo that the in. evidence, which is ſo. much ſpoken of 1 
as an ingredient of the nature of Faith, muſt not be underſtood 1 
of the foundation whereon. the act of Faith doth ſtand, but of the 
condition of the object, which being a matter of Divine Revela- 
tion, is a thing not obvious to our Senſes. In which ſenſe the A- 
_ ſpeaks, that Faith is e vin, ey de & Brompton, 
he firm expectation of things hoped for, and /frong conuiction of things 
which are not ſeen; In which words, as Eraſmus obſerves, is con- 
tain'd only an high Encomium of Faith, and no dialectical Defini- 
tion of it; vis. that Faith ſoars above things of ſenſe or preſent 
enjoyment ; yea, tho? the objects of it be never ſo remote from ei- 
ther, yet where there is ſufficient Eyidences of Divine Revelation, 
Faith boggles at no difficulties, but is firmly reſolv d that that Goo 4 
who hath reyeal'd theſe things, can and will bring them to paſs in 6 7 
his own time. There is not then any ſuch contrariety between the _ 
foundation of Faith and Knowledg, as the Schoolmen have per- 4 
ſuaded the World; we ſee both of them proceed on the fame foun- | | 
dation of certainty; all the difference is, Faith fixeth on the vera- | 
city of Gop immediately in reference to a Divine Teſtimony ; 
Knowledg proceeds upon it, ſuppoſing no Divine Reyelation as 1 
to the things it doth diſcover. | 6 DIL 0 ” | 
3. We hence infer, That if the certainty of our Knowledg de- v. 1 
pends on this Principle, That Gop will not ſuffer us to be deceiv'd, RP 
then we are bound to believe whatever GOD doth reveal to us, # 
cho we may not be able to comprehend the nature of the things 
revealed. For as to theſe things, we have the ſame ground of cer- j 
tainty which we have as to any Natural Cauſes; for as to them, we 1 
now ur paß from the former e that ſetting aſide the exi- 1 
tence of Gop, we cou d have no certainty of them, but thax 
the formal Reaſon of our certainty is reſolv d into this, That Gop's 
as . U 2 Goodneſs 
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Goodneſs will not ſuffer the Underſtanding to be deceiy'd a8 tg 
theſe things: the ſame I ſay as to Spiritual Myſteries reveal 
Gop; the ground of our certainty lies not in the Evidence ot the 
things, but in the undoubted veracity of Gop, who hath reveald 
them. All chat I can imagin poſſible to be reply'd to this, is, That 
Gop's veracity aſſures us in Natural Cauſes that weare not deceiy'd, 
only where we have a clear and diſtinct perception of the things 
but now in matters above our Reaſon to comprehend, there can 
be no clear and diſtin& Perception. To this 1 anſwer, 

Firſt, It is evident in the foundation of all certainty of Knoy. 
ledg, that there may be a clear and diſtinct Perception of that which 
we cannot comprehend, viz. of a Being abſolutely perfect; for if 
we have not a clearand diftin& Perception of Gop, the foundation 
of all certainty is deſtroy'd, which 1s the neceſſary Exiſtence of ſuch 
a Being; and he that ſhall ſay he cannot have a clear Perception 
of Gop without comprehending him, doth contradict himſelf; for 
if he be a Being infinite, he muſt be incomprehenſible; therefore 
there may be clear Perception, where the object it (elf is above our 
capacity. Now whatever foundation there is in Nature for ſuch 
a Perception without Comprehenſion; that and much more is there 
in ſuch things as are reveaPFd by Gon, tho above our Apprehenſion 
For the Idea of Gop upon the Soul of Man cannot be ſo ſtrong 
an Evidence of the Exiſtence of a Being above our Apprehenſion, 
as the Revelation of matters of Faith is, that we ſhou'd belicye 
the things ſo reveal'd, tho' our Underſtandings loſe themſelves in 
ſtriving to reach the natures of them, and the manner of their 
Exiſtence. © | | | Ah! 

Secondly, That which is the only foundation of a ſcruple in this 
caſe; is a e unreaſonable in it ſelf, That we are to em- 
brace nothing for truth, tho' divinely reyeal'd, but what our Rea- 
fon is able to comprehend as to the nature of the thing, and the 
manner of its exiſtence; on which account the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, Incarnation, re . „and conſequently the whole 
Myſtery of the Goſpel of CRISH muſt be rejected as incredible, 
and that on this bare pretence, becauſe altho* many expreſſions in 

Scripture ſeem to pore all theſe things, yet we are bound to in- 
terpret them to another ſenſe, becauſe this is incongruous to our 
Reaſon. But altho' Chr;/t;anity be a Religion which comes in the 
higheſt way of Credibility to the Minds of Men, altho' we are 
not bound to believe any thing but what we have ſufficient reaſon to 

make it appear that it is reveal'd by Gon; yet that any thing ſhou'd 
be queſtioned whether it be of Divine Revelation, merely becaulc 
our Reaſon is to ſeek, as to the full and adequate conception of 
it, is a moſt abſurd and unreaſonable pretenſe: And the Aſſertors 
of it muſt run themſelves on theſe unavoidable abſurdities. 

Firſt, Of believing nothing either in Nature or Religion to be 
true, but what they can give a full and ſatisfactory account of, as 
to every mode and cireumſtance of it. Therefore let fuch Perſons 
ticſt try themſelves in all the appearances of Nature; and then we 
may ſuppoſe they will not believe that the Sun ſhines till they have 
by demonſtrative Arguments proy'd the undoubted truth of the 
Ptolemaic or by wg Hypotheſis ; that they will never give credit 
to the flux reflux of the Sea, till they clearly — ca 
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Joubts which attend the ſeveral opinions of it. That there is no 
ſuch thing as Matter in the World, till they can ſatisfactorily tell 
us how the Parts of it are united; nor that there are any Material 
Beings, till they have reſolv'd all the perplexing difficuſties about 
the ſeveral Affections of them; and that themſelves have not ſo 
much as a rational Soul, till they are bound to ſatisfy us of the man- 
ner of the union of the Soul and Body together. And if they 
can expedite all theſe, and many more d culties about the moſt 
obvious things (about which it is another thing to frame handſom 
and conſiſtent Hypotheſes, than to give a certain account of them) 
then let them be let looſe to the matters of Divine Revelation; as 
to which yet (if they cou d perform the other) there were no rea- 
ſon for ſuch an undertaking; for that were, " "I oO! 
Secondly, To commenſurate the Perfections of G op with the 
narrow capacity of the human Intellect; which is contrary to the 
natural Idea of Gop; and to the manner whereby we take up our 
conceptions of Gop: for the Idea of Gop doth ſuppoſe Incom- 
prehenſibility to belong to his Nature; and the manner whereby 
we form our Conceptions of Gop, is, by taking away all the im- 
fections we find in our ſelves, from the Conception we form of 
a Being abſolutely perfect, and by adding Infinity to all the Per- 
fections we find in our own Natures. Now this method of pro- 
ceeding doth neceſſarily imply a vaſt diſtance and diſproportion 
between a finite and infinite Underſtanding. And if the Un- 
derſtanding of Gop be infinite, why may not he diſcover ſuch 
things tous, which our ſhallow Apprehenſions cannot reach unto ? 
What ground or evidence of Reaſon can we have that an infinite 
Wiſdom and Underſtanding, when it undertakes to diſcover mat- 
ters of the higheſt nature and concernment to the World, Thou'd 
be able to deliver nothing but what comes within the compaſs of 
our imperfect and narrow Intellects? And that it ſhou'd not be 
ſufficient that the matters reveal'd do none of them contradict the 
prime Reſults or common Notions of Mankind (which none of them 
do) but that every particular mode and circumſtance, as to the 
manner of exiſtence in Gop, or the extent of his omnipotent Power, | 
muſt paſs the ſcrutiny of our Faculties, before it obtains a placet 
for a Divine Revelation ? | | 8 
+ Thirdly, It muſt follow from this Principle, That the Pretenders yr 
to it mult affirm the Rules or Maxims which they 7 — in the 
judgment of things, are the infallible ſtandard of Reafon: Elſe 
they are as far to ſeek in the judgment of things as any others are. 
They muſt then, to be conſiſtent with their Principle, affirm them- 
{eyes to be the abſolute Maſters of Reaſon: Now Reaſon conſiſt- 
ing of Obſervations made concerning the natures of all Beings, 
for ſo it muſt be conſidered, as it is a Rule of judging, (vs. as a 
Hſtem of infallible Rules collected from the natures of things) 
they who pretend to it, muſt demonſtrate theſe general Maxims 
according to which they judg, to' be colle&ed from an univerſal 
undoubred Hiſtory of Nature, which lies yet too dark and obſcure 
for any to pretend to the full Knowledg of, and wou'd be only a 
demonſtration of the higheſt Arrogance after ſo many ſucceſſeſs 
endeavors, of the moſt ſearching Wits in any fociety of Perſons 
to uſurp it to themſelves, eſpecially if ſuch Perſons are ſo far 
* U 3 . from 
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dem ſearching into the depths of | Nature; that th cy ſufter x ww 


Rives very Early to be led by dhe Noſe by che molt .Dogmar 
of all Philoſophers and that in ſuch Principles which t — 
inquiſitive World hath now found to be m ſhort, uncertain 
and fallacious. And upon ſevere ways oi. we {hall find the grand 
Principles which have been taken by theſe adorers of Reaſon, fot 
almoſt the ſtandard of it, have been ſome Theories which have been 
taken up merely from obſervation of the caurie of Nature by ſuch 
Perſons, who — own'd any hand of Providence in the World 
Now it cannot otherwiſe be conceiv d but that theſe Theories or Prin. 
ciples formed from ſuch a narrow inſpection into the natures gf 
things, muſt make ſtrange work when we come to apply thoſe things 
to them, which were never look'd at in the forming of them: 
Whence came thoſe two receiv'd Principles, 'That nothing can be 
produc'd out of nothing; That there is no poſſible return from x 
privation to a habit, but from thoſe Philoſophers who beliey' 
there was nothing but matter in the World; or if they did aſſer 
the Exiſtence of a Gop, yet ſuppoſed him unconcerned in the 
Government of the World. W hence come our Maſters of Reaſon 
to tell us, That the Soul cannot ſubſiſt after death without the 
Body? from what Philoſophy was this derived? certainly from that 
which was very loth to acknowledg the immortality of the Sou 
of Man: and any one who ſtrictly obſerves the cloſe coherence of 
the Principles of the Peripatetic Philoſophy will find very little room 
left for an eternal Being to interpoſe it ſelf in the World; and 
therefore ſome have ſhrewdly obſerv'd that Ariſtotle ſpeaks more 
favorably of the Being of Go in, his Exoterics, than in his 
Acromatics, which all that know the reaſon of the Names, will 
gueſs at the reaſon of. I demand then, Muſt the received Prin- 
ciples of Philoſophy, and thoſe ſhorr imperfect. Theories, which 
were formed more from Tradition than Experience, by the ancient 
Greeks, be taken from the ſtandard-of Reaſon or no? If they 
muſt, we may ſoon forſake not only the ſublimer Myſteries of the 
Trinity, Divinity of ChRISr, RefarreSion, &c. but we ſhall ſoon 
ſhake hands with Creation, Providence, if not Immortality of Souls, 
and the Being of Gop himſelf. If theſe things be diſown'd as the 
ſtandard of Reaſon, let us know what will be ſubſtituted in the 
room of them; and what Laws our Faith muſt be try'd by. Are 
they only Mathematical Demonſtrations, or the undoubted common 
Notions of Human Nature, which whoſocyer underſtands aſſents 
to them? let any of the forementioned Myſteries be made appear 
to contradict theſe, and we will readily yield up our ſelves captives 
to Reaſon: But in the mean time let no jejune unproved Hypo- 
. un alan be ſer as Judges over matters of Faith, whoſe 
y warrant for that office muſt be Stat pro ratione voluntas. Let 
the Principles we proceed by, be firſt manifeſted to be collected from 
4 moſt certain and univerſal inſpection into the nature of all Beings 
let the manner of proceſs be ſhewed how they were collected ( eſt 
they labour with the common fault of the Chymiſ/ts, of eſtabliſhing 
Hypoſtatical Principles from the Experiments. of ſome particular 
Bodies, which others do as ay nag refute) and laſtly, let it be made 
appear that theſe Principles, thus collected, will ſerve indifferent! 


for all Beings, ſpiritual as well as material, infinite, as well as a, 
| | 1 | a 
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A when this Task is exactly perform'd, we will make room for 
en to ſit upon the Bench, and bring the Scripture as the pri- 
ſoner to its Bar. n Hille | " e RM 
Fourthlys According to this 5 rinci lc, what certainty can we 
have at all, of any thing we are to believe? who hath hxed the 
bounds of that which, Men call Reaſon? how ſhall we know that 
chus far it will come, and no further? If no Banks be raiſed againſt 
it to keep it in its due Channel, we may have cauſe tu fear it may 


in time overthrow not only the Trinity, Incarnation, Reſurrection 


of the dead, but all other Articles of the Creed too. What Pre- 
cription can be pleaded by one ſort of Men for Reaſon more than 
for another? One will not believe this Article of his Faith, be- 
cauſe againſt his Reaſon; and why not another reject another Ar- 
ticle on the ſame pretenſe? for Whatever the ground of Unbelief 
be, if it be but l the name of Reaſon, it muſt by this 
Principle paſs uncontrouled. If a ſullen Philoſopher ſhall tell us, 
that the Notion of an immaterial ſubſtance contradifts his Reaſon 
as much as the Trinity doth theirs, and that the Univerſe is no- 
thing elſe but a Syſtem of Bodies; by what Artifice will our Ma- 
ſter of Reaſon 
his Mind, that he cannot ſee the Notion of a Spirit thro' it? And 
ſuch a one will make a hard ſhift, but he will reconcile his Opi- 
nion with Scripture too; and therefore why ſhou'd he be bound 
up to Mens Explications of Scripture, when there is no neceſſity, 
that he can ſee, of underſtanding it in any other way than his 
own? If another ſhou'd come and tell us, that we muſt be all 
2 and that otherwiſe the Scripture were not in- 
telligible; ſhall not this Man put in for Reaſon too? Nay, /aftly, 
if another ſhall come and ſpeak out, and tell us Religion is but a 
device of ſubtle Men, that all things come to paſs thro' chance, 
that the World was made by a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, and 
that all are fools which are not Atheiſis, and and that it is im- 
poſſible to apprehend the Being of a Gop, and therefore by the 
lame Reaſon that they reject ſome Myſteries of Religion, he 
rejects the foundation of all; becauſe an infinite Being is incom- 
prehenſible: whither now hath our Reaſon carried us? while 
we pretend to reje& any thing as divinely revealed, merely on 
that account, that it is above our Reaſon? But it may be re- 
ply 6 On what account then do we reject the Dottrine of Tran- 
ſubſtantiation, and the ubiquity of the Body of Cnr 18T, as repug- 
nant to Reaſon, if we do not make Reaſon judge in matters of Faith ? 
I anſwer, 1. We reject theſe opinions not only as repugnant to 
Reaſon, but as inſufficiently proved from 
ve here ſuppoſe (it not being our preſent buſineſs to proveit) that 
the ſeveral. Doctrines of the Trinity, Incarnation, Reſurrection 
of Bodies, &c. are only rejected on that account, that tho' Scri- 
pture ſeems to ſpeak fair for them, yet it is otherwiſe to be inter- 


ge away all that black Choler, that ſo clouds 
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ipture; whereas 


reted, becauſe ſuppoſed to be repugnant to Reaſon. 2. Thoſe 


ines before mentioned are eminently ſerviceable to pro- 

mote the great end of the Goſpel, and are inlaid in the very foun- 
dation of it, as that of the Trinity, and Divinity of CuRIST; 
* theſe we now mention are no ways conduceable to that end, 
ut ſeem to thwart and overthrow it; and Tranſubſtantiation cſta- 


bliſheth 
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"ſheth a way of Worſhip contrary to the Goſpel. 3. All the foun. 
dation of Tranſubſtantiation is laid upon ambiguous places of Scri. 
pture, which muſt of neceſſi have ſome Tropes and Figures in 
them; but the Doctrine of the Trinity is not only contained in 
plain Scripture, but is evidenced by viſible appearance, as parti. 
cularly at the Baptiſm of our Savior. 4. There is far greater ground 
why we ſhou'd reject Tranſubſtantiation and Ubiquity, as inconſi. 
ſtent with Reaſon, than that they ſhouw'd the Trinity, on this ac. 
count, becauſe the grounds of Reaſon on Which we reject thoſe 
opinions, are fetched from thoſe eſſential and inſeparable proper- 
ties of Bodies, which are inconſiſtent with thoſe opinions; no 
theſe are things within the reach of our Underſtandings (in which 
caſe Gop himſelf ſometimes appeals to Reaſon) but it is quite an- 
other: caſe, when we ſearch into the incomprehenſible Nature of 
Gop, and pronounce with confidence that ſuch things cannot be 
in God, becauſe we cannot comprehend them; which giyes a ſuf. 
cient anſwer to this objection. The ſubſtance then of this Dif. 
courſe is, that whatever Doctrine is ſufficiently manifeſted to be of 
Divine Revelation, is to be embraced and believed as undoubtedl 
true, tho' our Reaſon cannot reach to the full apprehenſion of kf 
the Modes and Circumſtances of it. So that as to theſe ſublime 
Myſteries our Faith ſtands upon this twofold bottom. Firſt, That 
the Being, Underſtanding, and Power of God doth infinitely tran- 
ſcend ours, and therefore he may reveal to us matters above our 
reach and capacity. Secondly, That whatever Gop doth reveal is 
undoubtedly true, tho' we may not fully underftand it; for this is 
a moſt undoubted Principle, That Gop cannot and will not deceive 
any in thoſe things which he reveals to Men. Thus our firſt Sup- 
poſition is cleared, That it is not repugnant to Reaſon, that a Do- 
3 may be true, which depends not on the evidence of the thing 
it ſelf. | | | ' 
The Second is, That in matters whoſe truth depends not on 
the evidence of the things themſelves, infallible teſtimony is the fulleſt 
demonſtration of them. For theſe things not being of Matheme- 
tical evidence, there muſt be ſome other way found out for demon- 
ſtrating the truth of them. And in all thoſe things whoſe truth 
depends on Teſtimony, the more creditable the Teſtimony is, the 
higher Evidence is given to them; but that Teſtimony which may 
deceive, cannot give ſo pregnant an Evidence as that which cannot; 
for then all imaginable objections are taken off. This is ſo clear, 
that it needs no further Proof; and therefore the Third follows. 
That there are certain ways whereby to know that a Teſtimon) 
delivered is infallible ; and. that is fully proved by theſe two Ar- 
guments. 1. That it is the duty of all thoſe to whom it is pro- 
3 to believe it; now how cou'd that be a duty in them to be- 
eve, which they had no ways to know whether it were a Teſtimony 
to be believed, or no? 2. Becauſe Gop will condemn the World 
for Unbelief: In which the Juſtice of GoÞ's proceeding doth 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe that there were ſufficient Arguments to induce 
them to believe, which cou'd not be, unleſs'there were ſome certain 
way ſuppoſed whereby a Teſtimony may be known to be infallible: 
Theſe three things now being ſuppoſed, viz. That a Doctrine ma 
be true which depends not on evidence of Reaſon that the greate 
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Tcmonſtrationef che truth of ſuch a Doctrine, is its being delivered 
by infallible T eſtimony; and that there are certain waies whereby 
Teſtimony anay be known to be infallible: Our firſt Principle is 
8 confirmed; which was, That uihere the truth of a Doctrine 
depends not on Evidence of Reaſon, but on the Authority of him that 
reveals it, the only way to prove the Doctrine to be true, is to prove 
the Teſtimony of him that reveals it to be infallible: OO! 
© The next Principle or Hypotheſis which I lay down, is, That vil. 


there can be 2 — evidence that a Teſtimony is infallible, 'than 2. Hypork. 


that it is the Teſtimony of God himſelf. The truth ot this depends 
upon a common Notion of Human Nature, which is the Veracity 
of Gop in whatever way he diſcovers himſelf to Men; and there- 
fore the ultimate Reſolution of our Faith, as to its formal object, 
muſt be alone into the Veracity of Gop revealing things unto us; 
for the Principium certitudinis, or foundation of all certain aſſent 
can be fetched no „ neither will it ſtand any lower than the 
infallible Verity of himſelf; and the Principium patefactionis, 
or the ground of diſcovery of Spiritual truth to our Minds muſt be 
reſolved into Divine Teſtimony, or Revelation. Theſe two then 
not taken aſunder, but joyntly, God, uo cannot lye, hath revealed 
theſe things, is the only certain foundation for a Divine Faith to 
reſt it ſelf upon. But now the particular exerciſe of a Divine 
Faith lies in a firm aſſent to ſuch a particular thing as divinely re- 
yeabd; and herein lies not ſo much the Teſtimony, as the peculiar 
energy of the _ of Gop in inclining the Soul to believe pecu- 
liar objects of Faith, as of Divine Revelation. But the general 
groumd of Faith, which they call the formal object, or the ratio 
propter quam credimus, is the general infallibility of a Divine Te- 
ſtimony. For in a matter concerning Divine Revelation, there are 
two great Queſtions to be reſolved: The firſt is, Why I believe a 
Divine Teſtimony, with a firm afſent? The Anſwer to that is, Be- 
cauſe I am aſſur' d, that whatever Gop, ſpeaks is true: the other 
is, Upon what grounds do I believe this to be a Divine Teſtimony ? 
the reſolution of which, as far as I can underſtand, muſt be fetch d 
from thoſe rational Evidences, whereby a Divine Teſtimony muſt 
be diſtinguiſh'd from one merely Human and fallible. For the Spi- 
rit of Gon in its workings upon the Mind, doth not carry it on 
by a brutiſh, impulſe; but draws it by a Spiritual diſcovery of ſuch 
og perſuaſive grounds to aſſent to what is reveal d, that 
the Mind doth readily give a firm aſſent to that which it ſees ſuch 
convincing Reaſon to believe. Now the ſtrongeſt Reaſon to believe, 
is the manifeſtation} of a Divine Teſtimony ;-which the Spirit of 
Cop ſo clearly diſcovers to a true Believer, that he not only firmly 
aſſents to the general foundation of Faith, the Veracity of Gon, 
but to the particular object propounded, as 2 matter of Divine 
Revelation. But this latter Queſtion is not here the matter of our 
Diſcourſe; our Propoſition only concerns the general founda- 
tion of Faith, which appears tô be ſo rational and evident, as 
n⁰ . in Nature can be more. For if the Teſtimony 
on which I am to rely be only Gop's, and I be affur'd from Na- 
tural Reaſon, that his Teſtimony can be no other than infallible, 
herein doth the certainty of the foundation of Faith fall ſhort 
of that in any Mathematical 82 ration? Upon which account 
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1 Divine Teſtimony hath been regarded wich ſo much vencration 
all Who wer own'd'a Deity, altho they have been en 
quainted wich any certain way © Divine Revelation. And the 
reaſon ' why any rejected ſuch a Teſtimony among the Heathent, 
vas either, becauſe they belie vd not a Drixy; or elſe that the 
particular Teſtimonies produced were mere frauds and impoſtures, 
and therefore no Divine Teſtimony, as it was given out to be. But 
the Principle ſtill remain'd indiſputable, that on ſuppoſition the Te. 
ſtimony were What it pretended to be, there was the greateſt rea. 
fon to believe it, althoꝰ it came not in ſuch ory of probation, az 
their Sciencesprocceded in. From which Principle aroſe that ſpeerh 
of Tilly, which he hath tranſlated out of Plato's Time: ; Ac dif- 
Frillimum fattu'# Diis ortis fidem non habere, 5 Be nec ar 
mentis nec rationibus certis eorum ratio confirmerur.' By uhich we ſee 
what a preſumption there was of Truth, where there was any evi- 
dence of a Divine Teſtimony. And no doubt upon the advantage 
of this Principle it was the Devil gain'd ſo great credit to his Oractes, 
for therein he did the moſt imitate Divine Revelation. From hence 
then we ſee what a firm bottom Faith in the general ſtands upon, 
which is nothing ſhort of an infallible Divine Teſtimony :- other 
things may conduce by way of ſubſervieney for the diſcovery of 
this; but nothing elſe can be a ſure foundation ſora Divine Faith, 
but what is a Teſtimony of Gop himſelf. 8 Ny 221 
A Teſtimony may be known to be divine and mfullible, tho Gol 
hrmſelf do not ſpeak in an immediate way. By being Known, I do 
not mean the firm perſwaſion of a Mind inlightned by the Spirit 
of God, but that there are ſufficient Evidences ex parte ret, to 
convince Men of it, which are not wilfully blind and obſtinate, 
1. e. chat the ground of unbelief in any cannot be imputed to the 
defect of ſufficient Motives to Faitli bur to their own perverſneſs 
and prejudice in not diſcerning them. Now that Gop may reveal 
and declare his Mind to the World, not in an immediate way, but 
by ſome Inſtruments he may make uſe of to that end, is not only 
evident from the great ſutableneſt of ſuch a way to the conditions 
of the Perſons he ſpeaks to, but from the general perſuaſion of rhe 
World concerning the poſlibility of Inſpiration. The Fews are 
ſo far from denying this, that it is the very foundation of their 
Religion as well as ours; Gop diſcovering the moſt of his Will 
to them by the Prophets, or by Perſons Aivinely inſpir d. And 
this general conſent of all othor Nations, that there is ſuch a Prin- 
cipte as Divmation in the World, doth make it evident, that it 
3 at all to Natural Light, ſuppoſing chat there 
is z'Gop, that he ſhou'd reveal his Mind by ſome patkicular Fer. 
tons unto the World. For which purpoſe the teſtimony of Tull 
in the entrance of his Books de Diuinatioue, is very confiderable. 
1 eſt um nſque ab Heroicis dacta tem poribus, taqut & 
popali Romani & omnium gentium firmata tonſenſn, ver(ari quandew 
mt er bomines diuinationem, quam Grati wills appellants 1. c. pre. 
ſeuſtonem © ſtientiam rerum fururarum; und {von after adds, genen 
zuidem nullam video neque tam humanan at que dottam ; neque tam 
 Immanem atque barbaram, Que non fggnificari fitura, & à quibuſdon 
intelligi, predicique poſſe tenſtat!\' He makes it appear to be an 
univerſal ſentiment of all Nations in the World, and inſtanceth 
— E | Parti- 
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——icularly in the Aſſyrians, A. Sr PIE 
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indeed he after mentions ſome Philoſophers who deny'd s true 
they were moſt part the followers of -Zpicurus, who A N but 
Providence, and therefore might well > who deny id any 
| | gar, take away Divination: but 
if Xenophanes Colophonius had any followers who aſſerted tl 
and deny'd the ahee (as Tully ſeems to inti o aſſerted the one, 
in that perſuaſion) yer we may wrt en 2 was alone 
their rejecting it might be the Impoſtures which e ef 
name of Divination among them; which ch went under the 
cdar Prince of Roman Philo * ich are excellently diſcover'd 
Jud Book of Divination: But 2 as well as Orators, in his ſe- 
that the generality of Philoſophers — 1 "ws lame Author, 
this perſuaſion, as the Followers of thoſe 1. with the People in 
crates, Pythagoras and Ariſtotle, were all three great Sects of Ho- 
all Perſons the Staics were the tot 4 14 Ms s of it; but of 
eſpecially Chrxſippus, en . ho ous contenders for it, 
nius. Some indeed rejected ſome ut j £D Antipater and Paſſido- 
„ 19, en -, n zumation, yet embraced 
and Ecſtaſies; but in the — * 2 cjected all but Dreams 
together among them, the exiſtence of ” two Principles went 
D = Co-than from Donine a a p ety, and the certainty 
from a Deity Divination. Si ſunt g ag 55 N da Deity, and 
uicllſſamque ſi Dii ſint, eſſe qui divinent r. e Deos; 
ſpeaks: and at laſt thus triumphs in th * wmnius Cicero there 
An dum beſtiæ loquant ur exſpettamus Parmar titude of his witneſſes, 
int; pines Aer . 8 conſentiente auttori+ 
. 8 
of Diuination, ſuppoſing the exiſtence p ods the neceſſity 
Gods, ſay they, and they do not reveal to M a Deity. If there be 
ther is becauſe they do not r pag ape things to come; it ei- 
„ OR BLM Daſs 07:F2g7 Chink irs f 4 5 
ment to Men to know future things, or that it do / _ 
Majeſty to reveal them, or that 1 it doth not become their 
they would :- but nei * 4 ey cannot reveal them to Men 1 
the Gods are 1 1 — 2 22 not love Men ; 2 
Can they be ignorant of future thin 455 to Mankind neither 
decreed by them ; neither is it of * : „ becauſe they are appointed and 
ture things ; for that makes them r ernment to Men to know Tu- 
wither is it repugnant. to their Maj cautions i they know them; 
1 noble than bounty and dont gud : mens, Aye fo 2 _ 
theſe things ; therefore they ma | mult needs know 
they do make them known, th Y make them known to others ; and if 
that they. do there muſt be ſome way whereby to know 
b agen one por 
by the true Gop of thoſe = $ ohh „ 
*ppinels; rhat Argument had wh lt may lead Men to eternal 
2 it ſtands is ſophiſtical and i 3 2 
t not by. 77908 . Wa N IC 18 ver ain, 
. acknowledg'd by thoſe 
riſe from mere ry tion, but that this Divination did not 
a boncitutio q 1 es, but from an aſflatus Divinus, and 
ueuam anim, as they there ſpeak, which imports 
, nothing 
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"9: + fuchasmay not leave Mens minds in ſuſpenſe, but are of their own n. 


\ firm aſſent upon, is a thing not eaſie to be granted; chieffy upon 
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nothing ſhort of Divine Inſpiration. Nay the opinion of this va 
ſo common among them, that they thought any extraordinat 

Perſons had ſomething of Divine Enthuſiaſm in them, as 7 jo 

Cizere l 2. Elſewhere tells us, Nemo vir magnus ſme aliquo affiatu Diving 1m. 
de Net. quam fuit. Altho' then theſe Heathens were greatly miſtaken 

Dem. to thoſe things they took for a Divine Afflarus and Divination, yet 

we cannot conceive ſo general a Senſe ſhou'd be imprinted on the 

minds of Men of ſuch a thing as that was, were it not a thi 

highly conſonant to Principles of Reaſon, that Gop ſhou'd com. 
municate his mind to the World by the inſpiration of ſome Per 

ſons. And therefore I conceive tliat Cicero and his Brother Nun. 

tut, who manage that excellent diſpute of Divination between them, 

have divided the Truth between them too. For on the one fide 
Quintus evidently proves the poſſibility of the thing, the conſe. 

quence of it upon the acknowledgment of a Deity, and the 

neral conſent of Mankind in the owning of it; and on the other 

ide Tully himſelf excellently lays open the vanity, folly, and un. 
certainty, not only of the common waies of Divination, but of 

the Oracles which were in ſuch great eſteem among the Heathens. 

And altho* Tully doth ſo ſharply and ſarcaſtically: anſwer the Ar. 
un from the common conſent of Men; quaſi vero quidquam fit 

am „ quam nihil ſapere, vulgare ; as though nothing Men did 

more generally agree in, than in being Fools: yet asit isevidentthat 
the ground of that Scoff was from the ſeveral manners of Diui 
nation then in uſe, ſo it cannot be thought to be a general impeach. 
ment of Human Nature in a thing ſo conſequent upon the being 
of a Gop, which as himſelf elſewhere proves, is as clear from 
. reaſon as from that Teſfimonium gentium in hac una re non difſ- 
ge faire” dentiums as the Chriſtian Cicero, Laclantius ſpeaks, The conſe 
M Nations, which ſtarce agree in any thing elſe, but that there ita 

04. That which we now inferr from hence is, That Gop may 

make known his Mind in a way infallible, tho' not immediate; 
for in caſe of Inſpiration of mere Men, it is not They ſo much 

which ſpeak, as Gop by them; and in caſe that Gop himlelf 

ſhou'd ſpeak thro' the veil of Human Nature, the Teſt: 

muſt needs be infallible, tho* the appearance of the Divinity be 

X. Thoſe evidences whereby a Divine Teſtimony may be known, muſt be 


ture ronvincing proofs of it.. For altho as to the event ſome may 
doubt, and others disbelieve the Teſtimony fo prov'd; yet it 
ſufficient for our purpoſe, that in the nature of the things (up 
poſing them to be ſuch as we ſpeak of) they are ſufficient for 
eviction that the Teſtimony atteſted by them is divine and infallible. 
I know it is a great diſpute among many, whether thoſe things, 
which are uſually call'd the common Motives of Faith, do of their 
own nature only induce a probable perſuaſion of the truth of the 
Doctrine as probable which they are join'd with, or ele arc thc) 
ſufficient for the producing a firm aſſent to the Doctine as true? 
I grant they are not demonſtrative ſo as to inforce aſſent; for ve 
ſee the contrary by the experience of all Ages; but that 8 are 
not ſufficient foundation for an unprejudic'd Mind to eftablith a 


this 
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this account, that an obligation to believe doth lie upon eve 
to whom theſe evidences of a Divine Teſtimony are ſufficiently diſ- 
cover'd. And otherwiſe of all ſins the ſin of Unbehef, as to Gop 
revealing his mind, were the moſt excuſable and pardonable fin; 
nay it wou d be little leſs than a part of prudence; becauſe what 
can it be accounted but temerity and imprudenee in any to believe 
2 Doctrine as true, only upon probable inducements? and what can 
ir be but wiſdom to with-hold aſſent upon a mere Veriſimilitude ? 
conſidering what the Lyrict Poet hath long ſince truly told us; 
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That a Falſhood may frequently ſeem truer to common under- 
ſtandings than Truth it ſelf : and as Menander ſpeaks, , tus 3 
daher y dl felge, © iduerwriegs Axa, That a mere veriſimilitude may have 
more force on vulgar minds than Truth hath. If therefore there be 
no evidences given ſufficient to carry the minds of Men beyond 
mere probability, What ſin can it be in thoſe to disbelieve who 


cannot be obliged to believe as true what is only diſcoyer'd as pro- 
. bable? 1 cannot therefore ſee how an obligation to believe a Di- 


vine Teſtimony is conſiſtent with their opinion, who make the 


utmoſt which any outward evidences can extend to, to be only 
the bare eredibility of the Doctrine atteſted by them. I can ve 
well fatisfie my felf wich the ground and reaſon why the mo 
ſubtle Wits of the Church of Rome do aſſert this; for if nothing 
elſe can be produced by all motives of Faith but only a pro- 
bable perſuaſion of the Truth of Chriſtian Doctrine, then here 
comes in the faireſt pretenſe for the Infallibility of their Church: 
for otherwiſe they tel} us we can have no foundation for a Divine 
Faith; for how ean that be a foundation for Divine Faith, which 
can reach no higher than a Moral Inducement, and beget only a 
m__ perſuaſion of the credibility of the Doctrine of Chriſt? 


ut on what account thoſe who Aon the Infallibility of the 


Church of Rome in the propoſal of matters of Faith, ſhou'd yet 
conſent with thoſe of it in an Hyporhefis taken up in probability, 
merely out of ſubſerviency to that moſt adyantageous piece of the 
myſtery of Iniquity, is not eaſie to refolve. Unleſs the over- 
fondneſs of ſome upon the Docttine of the Schools, morethan of 
the Goſpel, hath been the occaſion of ir. For how agreeable can 
that opinion be to the Goſpel, which ſo evidently puts rhe moſt 
defenſive weapons into the hands of Unbelief? For doubtleſs in 
the judgment of any rational Perſon, a mere probable perſuaſion 
of the credibility of the Doctrine of Chriſt, where an aſſent to it 
28 true is requir'd, can never be look'd on as an act of Faith: for 
if my «Wnt to the Truth of the =_ be according to the ſtrengrh 
of the Arguments inducing me to believe, and cheſe Arguments 
do only prove a probability of Divine Teſtimomy, my afſenic can 
be no ſtronger than to a thing merely probable; which is, that it 
may be, or not be true; which is tot propetly aſſent, but a fuſ- 
| | X 3 pending 
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ther than the force of the Arguments wouꝰ d carry them. 
this opinion now, think we, 


1 of t 
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Dcnding our judgments till ſome convincing Argument be produced 
— pot «mg And therefore according to the opinionthoſ _ 
ſaw all the Miracles which Chriſt did, cou d not be bound to be. 
lieve in Chriſt, - but only to have a favorable opinion of his Perſon 
and Doctrine, as a thing which tho' not eyidenc'd to be true by 
what he did, yet it was very E credible; bur they mut 
have a care vickal of venturing their Belief too far, only on ſuch 
Moral Inducements as Miracles were, for fear they ſhou'd 15 fur. 
ad n 
en a very probable way to have 
converted the World upon the Preaching of Chriſt and his A. 
poſtles; when Chriſt ſaich, though ye believe not me, believe the 
works, that ye may know and veheve that the Father is in me, aud 
I in him? Nay, faith this opinion, that is more than we are bound 
to do; tho' we ſee thy Works we are not bound to believe thy 
Teſtimony to be Divine and certainly true: but we will do all we 
are bound to do; we will entertain a favorable opinion of thy 
Perſon and Doctrine, and wait for ſomewhat elſe, but we do not 
well know what, to perſuade us to believe. When the Apoſtles 
preach the danger of Unbelief, becauſe the doctrine of the Coſpel 
was confirmed by ſigns and wonders, and divers miracles and gifts of 
the Holy Ghoſt ; what a fair anſwer doth this opinion put into the 
mouths of Infidels, that notwithſtanding all theſe Signs and 
Wonders, they were never bound to believe the Goſpel as a cer. 
tain Truth, and therefore they hope the danger is not ſo great in 
neglecting the Salvation promis d by the Goſpel? - 
7 cannot conceive that Men otherwiſe learned and ſober, ſhou'd 
with ſo much confidence aſſert that the rational evidences of a 
Divinc Teſtimony are inſufficient to prove a Doctrine true, unleſs 
it be from hence, that they find that notwithſtanding the itrong- 
eſt evidences many Perſons continue in Unbelief. For ſay they, 
If theſe N e were {cientifical and demonſtrative, (as they 
e truth of the Doctrine atteſted by them, then all per- 
ns to whom they are Free muſt certamly believe. But this 
is very eaſily anſwer'd ; for we ſpeak not of internal, but outward 
Evidence; not of that in the Subject, but of the Object, or more 
fully of the Reaſon of the thing, and not the Event in us; for 
doubtleſs there may be undouhted Truth and Evidence in man 
things which ſome Perſons either cannot or will not underſtand. 
If, Epicurus ſhou'd contend ſtill that the Sun and Stars arc no big- 
ger than they ſeem to be, vill it hence follow that there can be no 
rational Demonſtration of the contrary? ' Nay, if the way of de- 
monſtration be offer'd him, and Teleſcopes put into his hands, 
yet if he be refoly'd to maintain his credit, and therefore his O- 
pinion, and will not uſe the Teleſcopes, or ſuſpect ſtill they are 
intended only to deceive his ſight; what poſſible way will there be 
of convincing ſuch a Perſon, tho' the thing be in its ſelf demon- 
ſtrable? N ow if the ſtrength of Prejudice or maintaining of Cre. 
dit can prevail ſo much in matters of Mathematical evidence, to 
With. hold aſſent; what power may we think a corrupt Intereſt may 
haye upon the Underſtanding, as to the Arguments which tend to 
prove the truth of that Doctrine, which is ſo repugnant to that 
carnal Intereſt which the heart is already devoted to! Our ces 
88 ay1or 
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$vior hath himſelf given us ſo full an account of the original and 
"es of Unbelief in the perſons he convers'd with, that that 
— yield us A ſufficient Anſwer to this Objection. He tells us ; 


the ground of it was not want of light, nay, there was light ſuffi- 


darkneſs rather than it, becauſe their deeds were 
could not believe while they received honor one of "another, and 

"woht not the ho nor which was of God only, i. e. That they were 
ſo greedy of Applauſe from each other, that they wou'd not im- 
partially ſearch into the truth of that Doctrine, which did touch 
their Sores ſo to the quick, that they had rather have them feſter 
upon them, than go to the trouble of ſo ſharp a cure. That the 
reaſon ſo few follow d him was becauſe the way was narrow and the 
gate ſtrait which men muſt go in at; and therefore no wonder ſo Mat. 7. 14. 
few of the rich and proud Phariſees cou'd get in at it; they were 

artly ſo ſwell'd with a high opinion of themſelves, and partly ſo 
4 with their riches, that they thought it was to no purpoſe 
for them to think of going in at ſo ſtrait a gate, while they were 
reſoly'd to part with neitner 3" 

That the final ground of the rejection of any; was not want of 

evidence to bring them to belicve, nor want of readineſs in Chriſt 
to receive them if they did, but it was apeeviſh, wilful, obſtinate, Job. 5. 40. 
malicious ſpirit that they would not come to Chriſt, nor believe his 
Doctrine (for thoſe import the ſame) but when the moſt convin- 


cing Miracles were us d, they wou'd rather aftribute them to the Math. 11. 


Prime of Devils than to the power of God. And tho? our Bavior ** 
preſently by rational and demonſtrative Arguments did prove the 
contrary to their faces; yet we ſee thereby it vas a Reſolution not 
to be convinced, or yield to the Truth, Which was the cauſe w 
they did not believe. Now from this very inſtance of our Sayi- 
or's proceedings with the Phariſees by rational Arguments, I de- 
mand, whether theſe Arguments of our Savior were ſufficienc 
foundations for a Divine Aﬀent to that Truth, that our Savior 
did not his Miracles by any Diabolical but by Divine power, of 
no? If they were, then it is evident that rational Evidence may 
be a foundation for Divine Faith, or that ſome motives to believe 
may be ſo ſtrong, as to be ſufficient evidence of the Truth and 
certainty of the Doctrine: If theſe Arguments were not ſuffi- 
cient proofs of what our Savior ſpake, then welfarethe Phariſees, 
it ſeems they aid nothing but what might be thus far juſtify d, that 
the contrary to it dent be demonſtrated: And if the/eyi- 
denee of our Savior's Miracles were ſo great; as ſome ſuppoſt, 
that the Phariſees cou'd not but be convinced that" they were Di- 
vine; but out of their malice and envy they uttered this Blaſphem 
againſt the Holy Ghoſt, to keep the people from following Chriſt; 
then we hence infer two things: Fir » How ffrong an evidence 
there was in the Miracles of Chriſt, when it convinced his moſt re- 
ſolute enemies that they were Divine. Secondly, What power a 
corrupt Will may have over a convinced Underſtanding. For altho' 
the Will may not hinder the conviction, yet it may ſoon ſtifle it, 
by ſuggeſting thoſe things to the Mind which may divert it from 
thoſe convictions of Truth; and ſeek to find out any ways to 
diſgrace it. It vou d be no difficult task to diſcover in all thoſe 


inſtances 


ä ince any hoſe to whom the light came /pv'd Joh. 3. 19. 
cient to convince any, but that thoſe — 3. 19. 
- That they Joh. 5, 44- 
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I nſſances wherein the Unbelief of Men is diſcover'd in the New 
Teſtament, that the Perſons guilty of it did not proceed like tati. 
onal Men, or ſuch as deſir d Truth, but were wholly carried awa 
thro” paſſion, intereſt, prejudice, diſaffection, or ſome other cau 
of that nature, which may give us a ſufficient account why thoſe 
perſons did not believe, altho there might be clcar and undoubted 
evidence to perſuade them to it. But altho' I aſſert that theſe g. 
tional evidences are ſufficient arguments of the truth of the Do. 
ctrine they come to manifeſt ; yet I wou'd not be ſo underſtood, 
that I thereby reſolve all Religion into a mere act of Reaſon and 
Knowledg, and that no more power is requir d in the Underſtang. 
ing to believe the Goſpel, than to believe a Mathematical Demon. 
tration : which is another Objection ſome lay in the way of this 
Opinion; but it is not difficult getting over it. For the lufficiency 
which I attribute to rational Evidence, is not abſolute and fim le, 
but in ſuo genere, as an objective Evidence. N otwithſtanding dh 
the whole work of the Spirit of G op in its peculiar energy and 
/ way of operation upon t Soul, is left intire to it ſelf: But chen 
when the Spirit works as to the planting of a truly Divine Faith,! 
donotthink that it ony perſuades the Soulof the truth of a Divine 
Teſtimony, but withal repreſents the truths reveal'd by that Ie. 
ſtimony, with all that excellency and ſutableneſs that there is in 
them, that by the moſt agrecable, yet effectual influence of the Spi- 
rit upon the Soul, it cheertully embraceth that Truth which is te. 
yeal'd, and cordially yields up its ſelf in, obedience. to it. This 
is the Divine Faith which the Scripture acquaints us with, and not 
ſuch a one as merely believes the truth of a; Divine Teſtimony: 
and as to the production of this Faith, I acknowledg mere ratio. 
nal Evidence to be. inſufficient, becauſe they proceed in two very 
different waies; the one is to ſatisfy Mens Minds in the truth of the 
Doctrine, the other is to bring them effectually to adhere unto it. 
The aſſerting of the one therefore doth no more tend to deſtroy 
the other, than the ſaying that a Teleſcope will help us to diſco-- 
ver very much of the heavenly Bodies, doth imply that a blind 
Man may ſee them, if he makes but uſe of them. Altho' there- 
fore the natural Man eri ppronend the things of Gop; 
yet there may be ſo much rational Evidence going along with D- 
vine Revelation, that ſuppoſing Reaſon. to be pure, and not cor: 
rupted and ſteep'd in Senſe as now it is, it -wou'd diſcover Spi- 
ritual Evidence to be the moſt real and convincing Evidence. Thus 
far we haye prov'd, That where there is any infallible Teſtimony, 
there is ſufficient rational Evidence going along with it, to make it 
appear that it is from God. TR A Des A 
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The rational Evidence of the truth of Chriſtian Religion 


from Miracles. 


L The poſſibility of Miracles appears from Gop and Providence; the 
evidence of a Divine Teſtimony by them. GoD alone can really al- 
ter the courſe of Nature. The Devil's power of working Miracles 
conſider d. Of Simon Magus, Apollonius. The cures in the Tem- 
ple of Æſculapius at Rome, & c. II. Gop never works Miracles, 
but for ſome particular end. The particular reaſons of the Miracles 
of Chriſt. The repealing the Law of Moſes, which had been ſet- 
led by Miracles. Why Chriſt check'd the Phariſees for demand. 
ing a Sign, when himſelf appeals to bis Miracles. The power of 
Chriſt's Miracles on many who did not throughly believe. III. 
Chriſt's Miracles made it evident that he was the Meſſias, be- 
cauſe the Prediftions were fulfill d in him. Why John Baptiſt 
wrought no Miracles. IV. Chriſt's Miracles neceſſary for the 
overthrow of the Devil's Kingdom. V. Of the Demoniacs and Lu- 
natics in the Goſpel, and in the Primitive Church. The power of 
the Name of Chriſt over them largely prov d by ſeveral Teflimo- 
mes. VI. The evidence thence . a Divine Power in Chriſt. VII. 


Of counterfeit diſpoſſeſſions. Of Miracles wrought among Infidels. 
VIII. Of the future flate of the Church. IX. The neceſſity of the | ! 
Miracles of Chriſt, as to the propagation of Chriſtian Religion: N 
that prov d from the condition of the Publiſhers, and the ſucceſs of % 
the Doltrine. The Apoſtles knew the hazard of their employment, f 
before they entred into it. X. The boldneſs and reſolution of the A. | 
poſiles notwithſtanding this, compar d with heathen Philoſophers. 
XI. No motive cou d carry the Apoſiles thro' their employment, hut 
the truth of their Doftrine ; XII. not ſecking the honor, profit or 
Pleaſure of the World. XIII. The Apoſtles evidence of the truth of 
their Doftrine lay in being eye-witneſſes of our Sawtor's Miracles 
and Reſurrefion. XIV, XV, XVI, XVII, XVII. That atteſted 

by themſelves ; their ſufficiency thence. for preaching the Goſpel. 
XIX. Of the nature of the Doffrine of the Goſpel; contrariety o 
it to Natural Incliations. XX. Strange ſucceſs of it, notwith- 
ſtanding it came not with human power : No Chriſtian Emperor, 
till the Goſpel univerſally preach d. XXT,XXILXXIILXXIV. 
The weakneſs and ſimplicity of the inflruments which preach'd the 
Goſpel. From all which the great Evidence of the power of Mi- 
racles is prod. Nn | 
| Y — 
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F all rational Evidences which tend to confirm the truth of & 

Divine Teſtimony, there can be none greater than a pouer of 

working Miracles for confirmation that the Teſtimony which is rt. 

veal'd is infallible. The poſſibility of a power of Miracles cy. 

not be queſtion'd by any who aſſert a Deity and a Providence; for 

by che ſame Power that things were either at firſt produced, or ate 

fill.conferv'd (which is equivalent to the other) the courſe of Na. 

e may be alter d, and things caus d which are beyond the powei 

er Cauſes: For tho” that be an immutable Law of Nature 

as to Phyſical Beings, that 279 thing remains in the courſe and 

order wherein it was fer at the Creation; yet that only holds till 

the fame power which ſet it in that order ſhall otherwiſe diſpoſe 

of it. Granting then the poſſibility of Miracles, the fubject of this 

Hypotheſis is: That a power of Miracles is the cleareſt. Eyidence 

of a Divine Teſtimony, which will appear from theſe following 
Confiderations. | 

1. Gop alone can really alter the courſe of Nature. I ſpeak not of 

ſuch things which are apt only to raiſe admiration in us, becauſe 

of our unacquaintedneſs with the cauſes of them, or manner of 

their production, which are thence call'd Fonders, much lels of 

mere juggles and impoſtures, whereby the Eyes of Men are de- 

ceiv'd; but I ſpeak of ſuch things as are in themſelves either con- 

trary to, or above the courſe of Nature, i. e. that order which is 

cſtabliſh'd in the Univerſe. The Devil no queſtion may, anddoth 

often deceive the World, and may by ſubtilty and the agility of his 

nature, perform ſuch things as may amuſe the Minds of Men, and 

ſometimes put them to it, to find a difference between rhem and 

real Miracles, if they only make their Senſes judges of them. And 

ſuch kind of Wonders, tho they are but ſparingly done, and with 

a kind of ſecreſy (as rho” they were conſulting with Catiline about 

the burning Rome) yet the Devil wou d have ſome (eſpecially when 

Ignorance and Superſtition are aſcendants) to keep up his. ;ntercit 

in the World. Or elſe, when he is like to be diſpoſſeſs d and thrown 

5 out of all, he tries his utmoſt to keep as many to him as may be 

Thus when the Spirit of Gop appear'd in the Miracles of our Sa- 

vior and his Apoſtles and the Primitive Church, he then conjur'd 

up all the internal Powers to do ſomething parallel, to keep pol- 

ſeſſion of his idolatrous Temples, as long as he cou'd: Thus we 

find Himon Magus dogging the Apoſtles (as it were) at the beels, 

that by his Magic he might ſtagger the People concerning the Mi 

racles wrought by the Apoſtles: After him Apollonius appear d 

upon the Stage; but his wonders are ſuch pixiful things, compar'd 

with thoſe wrought by Chriſt or his Apoſtles, that it cou d be 

——ç. but malice in Hierocles to mention him in competition 

with Chri/?. But thoſe things which ſeem a great deal more con- 

ſiderable than either of theſe, were, The cure of a blind Man by 

* Veſpaſian in At, mention d by Tacitus and Sugtonins, wherein 

Mech. there was a al able imitation, of our Savior's curing the blind 

Man in the Goſpel; for the Man told Veſpaſian, Reſtituturum ol alot 

Fn? i inſpuiſſet, That he ſhould receive his fight by his ſpittle : So Shar- 

Ju. Rom, AS tells us of a Woman that was cur'd of her blindneb by 

4%.7. Killing the knees of the Emperor Adrian; and * Baxhornins hati 

a { | * Pro- 
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ETI a0 on 
oa n old Table in the Temple of &,#/tulapiius' at Rome 
produce" diel8d perſons that were cured there: A blind Man 
- be time of Antoninus was cured by this Ofacle; be muſt come 
4 ;be Altar; and kneel there; from the right fide he miſt turn to the _— 
ft, nd put five fingers upon the Altar, and then lift up his hands | 4 
111 touch his eyes, and ſo was cured: Another called Lucius cured f 
of the pain of his fide, by mixing the ; any of the Altar with" the 
ine, and applying it to hir fide; another cured of ſpitting of blood 
by the kernel of a pine-apple and honey," uſed" three ders: 4 fourth 
tured of Blindneſs by the blood of a white cock and honey uſed three 
days upon his eyes. Theſe are the moſt conſiderable of all the pre- ) . 
cended Miracles done about that time; when the noiſe of the Chri- 
tian Miracles were ſpread fo far and done fo frequently, that they 
challenged the Heathens _ and again to bring forth any perſon 
poſſeſs d with a Devil; if he did not confeſs to them that he was 

2 Devil, tho” he made the Heathens believe that he was a God, 
they were contented to leave their blood in the place. "EO 
For thus Tertullian ſpeaks in his Apology to them: Edatur hic u. 
aliquis ſub tribunalibus veſtris, quem demone agi conſtet: juſſus' a — 
quolibet Chriſtiano doqui ſpiritus ille, tam ſe Dæmonem confitebittr. 
de vero, quam alibi Deum de falſo que producatur aliquis ew its 
qui de Deo pati exiſtimantur , qui aris mhalantes numen de nidore 
concipium, qui ruttando curantur, qui anhelando profantur. Iſta 72 
Virgo celeſtis pluviarum pollicitatrix, iſte ipſe e /E/culapins Medici- 
narum 4 rator, alias de morituris ſcordii & denatu & Aſclepid- 
doti ſubminiſtrator, niſi ſe Dæmones confeſſi fuerint; Chriſtiano men- 
tiri non audentes, ibidem illius Chriſtiani procaciſſimi ſanguinem fun- 
dite. Quid iſto opere manifeſtins, quid hac probatione ſidelius? ſim- 
plicitas veritatis in medio eſt; virtus illi ſua aſiſtit; nihil ſuſpicari 
licebit, magia aut aliqua fallacia ſieri. Dittis non ſtetis, ſi oculi veſtri 
& aures permiſerint vobss. In theſe very daring words, we ſee how 
the Chriſtians appeal'd to'their Senſes, even with the hazard of 
their own lives, that they wou'd make even cA&/culapins himſelf 
confeſs what he was, and by whoſe power all the cures were 
wrought upon the Dreamers in his Temples. And for the manner 
of the Devil's cures; the ſame Author explains it thus. Lædunt a, „2 
primo, dehinc remedia prætipiunt ad miraculum nova, ſiue contra. 
ia, poſt uw deſanunt lædere, & curaſſe creduntur. They firſt # 1 
poſſeſs the Bodies themſelues (as Demoniacs were common in thoſe = 
times) and affet? it with various diſtempers, afterwards upon uſing | 
the ſtrange remedies preſtribed by ÆAſculapius, they forſake their ſta- 1 
tion, and the perſon is tured. And for the cures perform d by the Em- 1 
perors, thoſe who conſider what various artifices were about that 1 
time uſed to procure an opinion of Divinity in the Emperors, will 
not much wonder that ſuch reports ſnou d be ſpread of them, or 
that an perſons ſhou'd feign theſe diſtempers to give theniſelves 
out to be cured by them. Bur _— mewhat wonderful in 
theſe, What are , compar'd with thoſe done by Chriſtians ? 
and who ever wou'd la down his life to atteſt any of them? S0 
that tho' the Devil by his ſubtilty may eaſily impoſe upon Specta- 
tors eyes, yet it was impoſſible for him by any Power of his own 
to alter che courſe of Nat ture, or produce any real Miracle. For 


a 
every true Miracle is a production of ſomething out of nothing 


7 
— — —— „„ 
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(which cannat be done by leſs than an ommpotent arm) and that 
 _ either in the thing it ſelf, or the manner of producing it. In the 
thing it ſelf, when it is of that nature that it cannot be produced 
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any Second Cauſes, as the raiſing of the dead; in the manner 
FR. it, when tho*. the thing lies within the poſſibility of — 
Cauſes, yet it is perform d without the help of any of them, as in 
the cure of diſcaſes without any ule of means, by @.ward ſpeak, 
the touch of 4 garment, &c Now that all thoſe Miracles which 
were vrought in confirmation of the Chriſtian Doctrine were 
true and proper Miracles, will be diſcover'd afterwards. 
2. God never alters thecourſeof. Nature, but for ſome very conj. 
derable end. For otherwiſe when he did it; it wou'd not be taken 
notice of, nor thought to be an alteration of the order of Nature, 
but only ſome rare contingencies which lie hid in the order of Cauſes, 
but only break out at ſome times: of which ſort ate all thoſe things 
which the ignorant World is apt to account as Prodigies. Of all 
which rare contingencies in Nature, I ay, as the Roman Ora 
tot doth, Si quod raro fit, id portentum putandum eſt, fapientem tf: 
portentum eſt; ſæpius enim mulum peperiſſe arbitror, quam ſapicnten 
fuſe. If all rare contingencies be accounted pradigies, 4 wiſe Man 
is certainly the greateſt Trodigy. But theſe are quite of another 
nature from true Miracles, which are 1 ately. produced 
by a Divine Power- and intended for a confirmation of ſome Di- 
vine Teſtimony. There are now ſeveral weighty Reaſons, which 
might make Miracles neceſſary in the time of our Savior, as an Evi 
dence of his Divine Authority and Power. 05 \ ak 
. D which had been at 
firſt [etled by apower of Miracles in Moſes. Gon wou d not be ſo much 
wanting to the Faith of that People, which. had receiy d their Law 
by Signs and Wonders from Heaven, but that there ſhou'd be as 
ſtrong an Evidence given to them, that the fulneſs of time was 
come when that diſpenſation was to have an end, and to give place 
to one more perfect, which vas to be eſtabliſn d inſtead of it. Upon 
which account the pos might rationally enquire after 2 Sign, 
here any new Revelation was diſcover d, which might null the 
obligation of any former Law: and When they enquire ſo much 
after a Sign, our Savior doth not reject the enquiry as in it ſelf 
unreaſonable, but as made in an unreaſonable manner ; for they 
wou'd not be contented with the Miracles which. our Savior 
N which 8 manifeſted a Divine Power; but all 
's 


that they deſired was, A. Sign from Heavens i. e. ſuch as were done 
at the giving. of the Law, the Thundring and Lightnings there: 
or, as thęraiming of Manna in the wi 


| lderneſs:; Now gur Savior jullly 
checks this demand as impartune and impudent ; partly as know. 
ing upon what account they asked it, merely to tempt him; and 
not out of any real deſire of ſatisfaction; and partly becauſe on 
chat abundant Evidence which was given in the Miraculous cures 
which were wrought by him, which were more ſutable to that de- 
9 of doing good in the World, than all the Thunder-claps on 

unt Sinai Were: neither were the People in à condition ta be 


fed by Manna as they were in the WilderneG, Gon gracioully ſu. 
ing the diſcoveries of his Power to the iar advantages of the 
People which they were made to, and t diſpenſationthey uſher d 
1 * 7 4 Y 9 III. 


— 


* oſe terrible Signs at Mount Sinai beit 18 very ſutable to the 
A and rigor of the Law: and the gracious Miracles of our 
cavior to the ſeetneſs and grace of the Goſpel. And on this ac- 
count our Savior charged the Jeus with Hypocriſy, in 8 
e as ſomething above M, a Predigy rather than à M. ; | 
An evil and adulterous' generation ſteket after a Sign, and there Math. 12. 
frall no Sign be given it but that of tw Ae 1. e. 39 

this People which are fo far from the Faith of Abrabum, (and there- 

fore are ſuppoſititious Children) that no Miracles which I do, will 

convince chem but they ſeek only to have their Humors . 
more than their Faith conſirm'd by ſome Prodigy from Heaven, 

ſhall not by me be thus gratify d; but having done enough already to 
perſuade them, if they had any heart to believe, inſtead of a Sign 

— Heaven, they ſhall have only one from the Earth, and that 


not ſo much intended for the converſion of ſuch wilful Unbe- 
lieyers, as for the teſtifying my innocency to the World, viz. his 
Reſurrection from the dead. And ſo elſewhere when the Jeu 
demand a Sign, it was upon the doing of that, which if they had 
attended to, had been a ſufficient Sign to them, wiz. bis driving job. 4. 18. 
the buyers and ſellers out of the Temple: Which being a thing per- 
mitted by the Sanhedgrin and the Prieſts; how cou'd they think 
ſo mean à Perſon, in appearance, as our Savior. was, cou'd ever 
have effected it, had it not been for a Divine Majeſty and Power 
which appear'd in him? It was not then the expectation of Mi- 
racles Which our Savior rebuked in the Fews, but being unſatiſ- 
d with the kind and nature of our Savior's Miracles. It was 
ir hypocriſy and unbelief which Chriſt condemn'd, not with · 
ſtanding the mp hr Miracles which he wrought among them: 
For we plainly find our Savior very — to his Miracles 
as the evidences of his Divine Commiſſion: I I had not done the Joh. 5. 36 
works among them which na man elſe did, they bad not had fm, i. e. Joh. 4 
in not believing me. Whereby Chriſ both ſers forth the neceſlity «4 
of his working Miracles, in order to the conviction of the Worl | 
and the greatneſs of the Miracles which he wrought: he did thoſe 
no Man elſe had done, no not Moſes and Elias, in curing all man- 
ner of diſeaſes by the Word of his Mouth; and thoſe Miracles 
which they had done, he exceeded them in the manner of doin 
them. Moſes fed them with bread from Heaven; but Chriſt multiply 
on Earth ſome few loaves and fiſhes, to the feeding of many thouſands : 
— 4 Ke ag 2 but Cbriſt raiſed more, and 
one after n four days in the grave. And upon this v 
evidence of our Savior's Miracles we find many N on him. 
And even of thoſe who were not fo far wrought upon as to be- 
come followers of n vet we find them fo Joh. i. 4 
far prrfiaded by the power of his Miracles, that they looked up- 
on dim as a great Prophet, or one that was ſent from G op. - 
Nie » who came firſt to CHRIS more as a rational Equirer 
a Believer, yet we ſee he was perſuaded that he was à teacher job. 3. a, 
Fome from Gods becauſe no man could do the miracles which Chriſt 
4d, unleſs God were with him. And before him many of the ' = 
je Fenuſalem — aroma when t yt: ae, — =_ 
yet perſons ſt would not truſt himſelf wit Canſe Job. 2. 23 1 
be: knew their hearts were not ſubdued to kis DoErine, cho" their ; _ 
ebend . 3 under- 2 
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underſtandings were convinced by his Miracles. And after thic 
other of the eus that looked not on him as the Meſfar, yet 17 
Job. 7. 31- ſaid they believ d on him on the account of his Miracles. 4% 
many of the people believed on him, and ſaid, When Chriſt cometh 

will. he do more Miracles than theſe which this man hath dune; 
Altho? herein they were moſt unreaſonable in believing the Evi. 
dence, and not the Truth arreſted by it, in believing Chriſt to be 

one ſent from Gop by his Miracles; and yet not believing him to 

be the Meſſiat, which was the thing atteſted by them. Nor that 

mere Miracles'wou'd prove the Perſon to be the Mef/ias who did 

them, but the Miracles prov'd the Teſtimony to be Divine; now 

that which Chriſt deliver*d'to them as a Divine Teſtimony, Was 

his being the Meffas, and therefore by the fame reaſon they belie. 

ved him to be ſent from Gop, they ought to have believed him 

to be the Me//ias; for one ſent from Gop cou'd never falſiſie in the 

main of his Meſſage, as this was of our Savior's preaching. And 

hence it is obſervable our Savior did not ſhew forth his Divine 
Power till he entred upon his Officeof Preaching; thereby making 

it appear he intended this as the great evidence of the truth of 

the Doctrine which he preached to them. And herein the 

blind man in the Goſpel ſaw more Truth and Reaſon than the 

whole Court of Sanhedrin, before which in probability he was 
convented about his Cure 17 Chriſt; for when they ſought to gei 
ſomething out of him in diſparagement of our Savior's perſon 

and miracle, he ſharply and roundly tells them, when they ſaid 

| they knew Gop ſpake ro Moſes, but for this fellow, we know not 
3% fromwhence he is , Why herein, faith he, is a marvelous thing, that 
ye know not from whence he is, and yet he hath opened mine eyes 

ver. 33. ff this man were not of God, he ral do not hing; (as tho' he had 
ſaid) is it not plain that this man is'imploy'd by Gop in the World 

by the Miracles which he doth? for otherwiſe Gop wou'd not ſo 

ver. 31, readily aſſiſt him in doing ſuch great Works ; for we know that Got 
heareth not ſinners: but F any than be a worſhipper of God, and doth 

Bis will, him he heareth; i. e. if this man pretended a Commiſſion 

from Heaven falfly (whereby he wou'd be the greateſt of Sinners) 

can we think Gop wou'd fo miraculouſly affiſt him? but weknov 

by our Law, if one comes with a Commiſſion from Gob, and 

draw men not to Idolatry, which is meant by a worſhipper of 

Gop; ſuch a one Gop is preſent with, and weare bound to believe 

him. And for this very miracle, or curing one born blind, was 

the like ever heard of before? did Mitra es or the Prophets do 

it? Thus we ſee what ſtrong Rational Evidence there was in this 
Miracle of Chriſt in the judgment of this blind man, which heut- 
ter'd with ſo much reaſon before the Court of Sanhedrin, when 

he knew how like he was to be excommunicated for it; and yet 

this very perſon was as yet ignorant that Chriſt was the true Me/: 

ver. 36. f1asz as appears by the Sequel of the Chapter; but upon Chriſt's 
Ver. 36. Revelation of himſelf to him, he re believed on him. Ho 
| ſtrangely irrational were the Fews then in rejecting our Savior, 
when his Miracles not only exceeded thoſe of Moſes both innum- 

ber and quality; but which was more, they ſaw themſelves the 
Miracles which Chriſt did, but they received thoſe of Moſes only 

gth of the 
Evidence 
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n 
ure? promiſcuous Aſſembly, Act. 2. 22. That Feſus of Naza- 
reth 10 4 man approved of God among them, by miracles, wonders 
and ſigns, which God did him in the midſt of them, as they them. 
ſefues alſo knew. He appeals to their own knowledg, which he 
vou d not certainly have done, had it not been in a cale beyond all 
diſpute among them. Which was a thing ſo notorious chem, 
chat we find the Phariſees themſelves confeſſing it; What do we 2 
For this man doth many miracles: Now then in a Nation whoſe Ieh *:. 
Religion had been eftabliſh'd by Miracles," and the certainty o- 
the truth of it, among thoſe who then profeſs'd it, did depend ſo 
much upon the conſtant credit which the report of the Miracles 
done at the ſetling of their Law had among them; what cou'd bea 
more rational and convincing way of proceeding, than for our Savior 
to manifeſt by a greater Power of Miracles in himſelf the undoubted | 
credentials of his Commiſſion from Heaven; and that he was the 
true Meffias, which was forctold by their own moſt ſacred and au- 
thentical Records? W hich will appear more. 0 * ö 
Becauſe the power of miracles did evidently declare that he was III. 
the very perſon promiſed. For if the exact correſpondency of the . 2. 
event to the Predictions in a Nation owning them as Divine, 
be an undoubted evidence, that they are exactly fulfill'd; our Sa- 
vior was moſt certainly the Perſon ſo often ſpoken of in the Old 
Teſtament. For many of the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament 
concerning the Meſas, if they were not fulfill'd in Chriſt, in the 
conditions the Fews have been in ſince their diſperſion, (which 
fell out exactly according to the Prediction of Chriſt) it is impoſ- 
ſible they ſhou'd be fulſill'd at all. So that either the Predictions 
muſt loſe. their Divine A ty, or they muſt be accompliſhed in 
our bleſſed Savior. For as Tertullian ſharply ſays to the Jets, Redde rel C. 
fatum udaæ quem Chriſtus inveniat, & alium contende venire; Let Fudaos c. 
the people of the Fews be in their former condition, and then plead '* 
for à Meſſias to come. For can any thing be more plain than that * 
the Meſſias was to be born in Bethlehem of Fudea? but where | 
s that now?" and how long ſince the eus enjoy'd any civil Polity 
there? What is become of the ſecond Temple, in the time of 
which the Deſire of all Nations ſhou'd come? Is not Feruſalem 
already deftroy'd, and the Oblation there long ſince ceaſed, which 
vas to come to pals ſo ſoon after the Mefias, and did according- 
Is not the Sceprey yet departed from ſudah, and the Lawgiver 
n berween his feet, and is not Shiloh yet come? What ſtrange 
unintelligible Weeks were thoſe of Daniel, if they were extend» 
ed to ſo indefinite; what certain ground cou'd from hence be ga- 
ther'd of any time wherein their Accompliſhment was to be c- 
cted? But not to Expatiate on thoſe things which are already ſo 

rgely prov'd 7 — of eontradiction, by the an- 
cient and modern learned Writers againſt the Fews: To inſiſt 
therefore on our preſent buſineſs; are not the Prophecies concern- | 
ng the Miracles which the Maſſias ſhou'd work, exactly fulfil d | 
in Chriſt > Then the eyes of the blind ſhall be opened, and the ears of 16. 37. f f 
the deaf ſhall" be unſtopped';- then ſhall the lame man leap as an | 
Hart, and the tongue Hebe duns fhalt ing. He muſt be a great 
ſtranger in the Hi ory of the New Teſtament that is to ſcek for 

an 
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an exact fulfilling of this Prophecy. Nay, and the Few;h J, 

ey bu druſch, upon Pſal 146: 8. ſaith, that when Meſſias comes, Fo 1 
en the eyes of the blind; and the Fews themſelves often ſpeak of 
A great Miracles wich the Meſſias ſhou'd do when he appears ; 
and therefore out of their own mouths will they be condemneq, 
when the Miracles of Chriſt make it ſo evident that he was the 

true Meſſias, Hence when Zohn Baptiſt ſent his Diſciples toChiig 

for them to be fully ſatisfy d concerning him; he bids them tel 

Mat. 11. 4 him, the blind receive their fight, and the lame Wall, and the lepers 
are cleanſed, and the deaf hear, and the dead are raiſed up, &c. 26 

tho' the mentioning of theſe Miracles was ſufficient to make it 

appear to them who he was whom they came to- inquire after 


And therefore it is obſervable that Jahn Baptiſt himſelf, tho' grea. 


Mat. 11.9, ter than the Prophets, nay, than whom there was not a greater born 
11. 


of women, by our Savior's own Teſtimony; yet of him it is (aid, 

Joh. re. that he wrought no miracle: of which no account can be given 6 

41. probable an rational, as that Gop in his infinite Wiſdom was 

pleas'd fo to order it, that the Evidence of our Savior's being the 

Meſſias might be made more clear by the Miracles which he wrought, 

that the minds of the People might not be diſtracted between 

Jos and Chriſt ; he therefore reſerv d the glory of Miracles whol. 

y to the name of Chriſt, that there might be no pretenſe of Com. 
petition between John and him. : | 

* Another reaſon of the neceſſity of Miracles in our Savior b 

205 ;, way of, Rational Evidence, is, the overthrowimg the power and 

kingdom of the Devil in the world. For which purpoſe it is ob- 

ſervable that the Devil had ſcarce ever greater power over the Bo- 

dies of Men as well as their Souls, than at that time; thence ve 

read of ſuch a multitude of Demoniacs in the Goſpel. For it 

Teems very harſh to interpret thoſe merely of Epileprical and Lu- 

Mat. 4.24. natic Perſons, both becauſe the , and ai and nÞgoing, 

| are mention'd diſtinctly, and that it appears by the Primitive 

Church afterwards how frequent it was to eje& the Devil out of 

poſſeſſed perſons. Nay, fo far am I from thinking that the De- 

yoſfus de moniacs were mere Lunatics, that I rather think with Yoſus that 

14olar.l.2. the Lunatics were truly Demoniacs, only they were not conſtantly 

under the power of the Devil, but as their paroxiſms return'dup- 

Mat. 17. On them, the Devil loving to Fiſh in ſuch troubled Waters. Aud 


14- thence the ſame perſon is called a Lunatic in one place, who is 
rule 9. called a Demoniac in another; becauſe he did ruere in principiis li- 
15 nationum, as the Arabic verſion expreſſeth it; or as Ruſticus Elpi- 
dius more fully explains it, rm 
Ruſt Elpd. Repſerat in medium rabies horrenda furoris 
1.5. 


Dæmonis afflatu, propria qui peſte nocivus 
Allidit captas fædo ſerine mentes, 
 Menſtrua deciduos cum Luna recolligit ignes. 


Theophylact is of opinion, that the Zews in the time of our Savi- 
Mat.8. 28. Or ſuppos d, that the Souls of dead men became Demons, and 
. thence we read in Scripture of the Demoniacs among the Tombs: 

but it is far more probable which Grotius conceives, that the Jes 

were of opinion, that the Souls of dead men did hover WP. and 

"x | | | own 
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er; which.many of the Jeus to this day, believe and 
Due ue ofthe inſtance of the che, raiſing Samuel; on 
which account the Devils, to favor an Opinion ſo advantageous, 
co their Intereſt, might appear with greater terror and fury about 


But on whatever account it was, we find it evident. that about the 
time of our Savior's appearance, and ſome time after, the truly 
guru were very frequent; whether, it were that the Devil by 
ſuch frequent po eſſions of perſons, and making them to do ſuch 


of our Savior's Miracles (from whence it is probable the Phari- 
ſees raiſed. their Calumny, that Chriſt did Miracles by  Bee/zebub, 
becauſe they ſaw ſa many ſtrange appearances caus d by Na 
perſons) or whether it were thro the Admirable Providence of 
Gov, which might give Satan the greater liberty at that time, on 

rpoſe to heighten the glory of our Savior in diſpoſſeſſing of 
kim, and thereby to give the higheſt Rational Evidence, that his 


ingdom of Satan. 


25 it were inſult over the Devil where. ever rage found him, ma- 
king him to remove his lodgings from poſſeſs | 

of Ejection from the Name of Chriſt. , Thence Origen rationally 
— # that Chriſt had his Power given him from above, be- 
cauſe at his very Name the Devils forſook the bodies which they 
had poſſeſs d, E wrt br airy qm vue, tx &v Ude N dd r d 
le Hues den Aue ot a n an maxepgpier. And he elſewhere tells 
us, that even the meaneſt ſort of Chriſtians without any Ceremo- 
ny, but merely by their Prayers, did ordinarily eject the Devil out 
of mens bodies: i q Ain vd rei, ohen u, ane, N c Mey wngurt tel 
e- dαον α,i¼Seä 3 ae erts, & mus M axed; mo im © el UDmů dan 
N ahn 1g] er- cops m xe eee &s mils dee oe} wie, dankee. 
7 Chriſtians, ſaith he, moſt commonly do this, the Grace of 
Chriſt by its word thereby diſcovering the contemptibleneſs and in- 


» 
— 


want any learned or experienced Chriſtian. And for this they ap- 

to the Heathens themſelyes, as appears not only by the chal- 
ge of Tertullian already none” but by the Teſtimony of 
amoſt all of them who have writ againſt the Heathens in vindica- 


ſciunt plerique, pars veſtrum, ipſos demonas de ſemetipſis confiteri, quo- 
ties anobis tormentis verborum, & orationis iucendiis de corporibus exi- 
2 . Ipſe Saturnus & Serapis, & Jupiter, & quicquid dæmonum co- 
Air, victi dolore quod ſunt eloquuntur nec utique in turpitudinem ſui non- 
nullis præſertim veſtrum aifientibus, mentiuntur. Igſis teſtibus eos eſſe 
Demonas, de ſe verum confitentibus credite; adjurati enim per Deum 


ſtatim, velevaneſcunt gradatim, prout fides patientis adjuvat, aut gratia 
ſurant is aſpirat. Can we now think the Devil ſhou'd not only forſake 
his Tyrann over the bodies of men, but let go ſo advantageous 
2 pillar of his Tyranny over the Conſciences of men in Idolatrous 


4 


Yorſhip, as the concealing at eee 


it 


ſtrange things, might thereby endeavor to invalidate the evidence 


Wee. Runner 
And hence the Primitive Chriſtians did ſo much triumph, and 


perſons, by a Writ 


22 


Town about their Bodies, and that theſe were ſo long under the 


their burying places, as vie {ce they did in thoſe poſſeſſed perſons. a 


ower was of, Gap, which tended ſo much to the deſtruction of the 


et, 


Lib. 7. 


. 


farmity of the Devils, that in order to their Ejection they did not 


Q 


tion of the Chriſtian Religion. Thence Minutius Felix, Hæc omnia = 8 
*. p. 31. 


ed. Oux. 


verum & ſolum, inviti, miſeri corporibus inhorreſtunt ; & vel exſiliunt 
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it by a Power far greater that his o? 80 Cyprian ad Demerry, 

tits, Appeals to him being the Proconſul of Africa, about the 

fithe thing (who had written ſharply 17 the Chriſtians) for 

king of the Devils whom they Wotſhipped in their Idols, 0 

Cyprian. f Auaurè ebs Yelles & videre; quando a nobis adjurantut c Forques- 


7 . ti Jprituulibus flagris & verbarum for mentis de obſelſir corporilu 


eficinnthr, _ ejularites & gementes vote hmm,  & poteſtate 

Vina flage /a & verbera ſentientes, ventutum juuiciumm ton fitenthy, 

den & kognoſce vera eſſe quit dicimus: and 4 little after, videyj; 

# mani noftri ſtare vinctor; & tremere captives, quo, tu ſuſpirs 

& venterarts ut Dominus Did ever any of the Heathen Magici. 

ans (of which there Ald ie ſtore) extort ſuch things from whe 

Devils; as che Chriſtians did, merely by their Prayers, and Inyo. 

cations of the name of 'Gop and CK IST? did they ever make 

them cotifefs to be what they were; not ömy in poſſeſs'd bodies 

but in their Temples too? that was beyond the power of theit F. 

Heſan Letters, ot any of their Magical Tneantations. Did the 

evils evet dread fo much the Nam of Socrates or Aeiſtides 2 

La#ant.de they did that of Gob and Carrsr? Of which La#antius thus 

Jia. ſpeaks, Quo audito tremunt, exclamant, & uri ſe Verberdtique tt. 

tahtur, & interrogati qui fot; quando venerint, quando in hyni. 

nem irrepſerint, conſſtentur fic extorti, & excriuclats virtute diving 

rumninis exulum ; propter het verbera & minas; ſanttos & juſtoryi. 

tor ſemper oderunt. And even Apollo himſelf at the name of Chrift 

trembled as much as ever the Pythian Propheteſs did in her great. 
dt furies; fo Pridentius tells us. ein 51 0h 


OOO aria tint aan " Torquetur Apolly © 
Apotheeſ. = Nomine prreuſſus Chriſti, net fithnina verb: 
" Ferer poteft 3 agitunmt miſernm tot verbrra lingite + © 
Quot laudata Dei reſonant mitatula Chriſti. © © 
To theſe we may add what Firmicus faith to the fame purpoſe, 
Firmicws Ecce Demon eff quem colit; cum Det & Chriſt} efts nomen audir- 


de errore 0 


of. relig. Tit, Contremiſcit, & ut interragantibus nobit veſpbnurat trepidantia 
Verba, vix colligit a4Abærehis homini lattratur, uritut, vaptilat, 

& ſtatins de commun ſceleribus confitetur. By which Teſtimonics 

it appears What power over Satan, When he was in his. Kingdom, 
the*Chriſtiahs by the power of Chriſt had; not as tho* the bare 
name of Chtiſt had ſo great an efficacy in the ejection of Devils 
ele as Origen ſcems to be of opinion (in à diſeoutſe about the efficacy 
+9. of Names, unworthy of {6 great a Philoſopher) but that Gob 
might manifeſt to the World the truth chat was Contain'd in that 

Name, he did give a powet to ſuch a8 made uſe of it, of working 
Miracles at it. And thence we read in 8 that ſome who 

were not throughly Chriſtians, bur yet profeſs'd the Truth of the 


dem p aa. Golpel, and that What they did was for the honor of Chriſt, hu 


4% power of caſting out Devils and doing many wonderful things thro 
SO OOTY TOO A AA By wont 
vl. By theſe arid many other Teſtimonies which tuight be produced 

gut of the Prithitive Church, we find an exact accompliſhment of 


Sur Saviot's promiſe rg his Diſciples when lie took his leave 
few ball follow © them that believe, I 


2 


Mark 16. of them: An rheſs | 


* 


freer Church had a twofold Argument in it, both” as it 


territories, yet then the greateſt of his Magicians had no power to 
hurt the bodies of the Chri/t:ans, which is a thing Origen takes much 
notice of. For when Celſus faith from Diogenes c Aigyptius that 
Magic cou'd only hurt ignorant and wicked Men, and had no power 
ver Philoſophers 3 Origen replies, firſt, that Philoſophy was no 
ſuch charm againſt the power of Magic, as appears by Meragenes 


who writ the Story of Apollonius Tyanenus, the famous Magician 
Philoſopher, who therein mentions how Euphrates and an Epicu- 
renn (d dani def, 10 Vulgar Philoſophers) were catched by the 
Magic of Apollonius, (and altho* Philoſtratus difown this Hiſtory 
of Meragenes as fabulous, yet he that thinks Philoſtratus for that, 
to be of any greater credit, is much deceived, of whom Lud. Vi. 
ves gives this true Character, that he doth magna Homeri mendac ia 
majoribus mendaciis 1 Mend one hole and make three,) but, 
faith Origen, as to the Chriſtians, this is undoubredly true: 4ape- 
blue I} dd xl rj welgn DP rabirny, 3 of nak gin Ale T6] nord T bn min 
— D 38. 139 {0s Urol] ch vio rm nin, BN ehignth evteciinhs id Pile 
ms rl ad dere pg per En ries i dates ien HDi. This, faith he, ue 
art moſt certain of, and have — it by experience true, that thoſe 
who according to the Principles of Chriſtianity do worſhip God over 
all, thro Feſus, and do live according to the Goſpel, being conſtant 
in their ſolemn Prayers night and day, are not obnoxious to thepower 

any Magic or Devils whatſoever. Now then if the Devil who 

d then ſo much power over others, had none upon the true 
followers of Chriſt; and if inſtead of that they had ſo great a 


Lud. Vives 
de trad. 
diſe.l. 5. 


Origen. 
contr. Cel /i 
L. 6. p. 302. 


commanding Power over the Devil even in things which tended 


moſt to his diſadvantage, not only diflodging him out of Bodies, 
but out of his idolatrous Temples; what can be more evident, than 
that this power which was ſo efficacious for the overthrowing the 
Kingdom of Satan, muſt needs be far greater than the power of 
Satan is? For it is an undoubted Maxim in Natural Reafon, That 
whatever is put out of its former place by force and violence, is ex- 
truded by ſomething ſtronger than its 42 for if the force on either 
ſide were equal, Rats cou'd be no difpoſſeſſing of either; if any 
thing then be caſt out of its former poſſeſſion unwillingly, it is an 
undeniable proof there was ſome power greater than his who was 
diſpoſſeſſed. Now we cannot conceive, if there be fuch malignant 
rr as by many undeniable proofs it is evident there are, that 
ſhou'd willingly quit their poſſeſſions to ſuch a Doctrine which 
tends to the unavoidable ruin of their Intereſt in the World: if 
then the power of this Doctrine hath overthrown the Devils King- 
m in the World, where-ever it hath been truly entertain'd, it 
mult neceſſarily follow, that this power is far above the power of 
any damned Spirits. Now what folly and madneſs was it in the 
Heathens to worſhip thoſe for Gods, which they cou'd not but 
(ce, if they wou'd open their 1 were under fo great fla very to 
* a 
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the Devil, or elſe there was no ſuch thing as a * — him. If 
0 


ment, that where Chriſtianity is own'd, by the power of that, the 


and that there is no power greater than his, which is to own him 


ſuch a due Spirit of the Go 


rent from, if not in ſome things diametrically oppoſite to the firſt de- 


a power above them, which cou d make them confeſs what vas 
moſt to their diſadvantage in the preſence of their great adorerg? 
Neither ought the many Counterfeits and Impoſtures which have 
been in the World in this kind ſince the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtian 
Religion (among the advancers of particular intereſts and deſigns) 
make us ſuſpect the truth of thoſe things which were done in the 
firſt Ages of the Church of Chriſt. For, firſts it ſtands to the greateſt 
Reaſon, that the ſtrongeſt Arguments for the truth of a Religion 
ought to be fetched from the Ages of its firſt appearance in the 
World; if then the Evidence be undoubted as to thoſe firſt times, we 
ought to embrace our Religion as true, whatever the impoſturcs 
have been among thoſe who have apparently gone aſide from that 
urity and ſimplicity of the Goſpel, which had ſo great poyer, 
Then, ſecondly, if all that hath been done in this kind of cjecting 
Devils, where Chriſtianity is own'd, be acknowledg d for impo- 
ſtures; one of theſe two things muſt be ſuppoſed as the ground 
of it: either that there was no ſuch thing as a real poſſeſion by 


the firſt, then hereby will be ſeen a confirmation of our former Argu- 
Devil is more curb'd and reſtrain d, than where. at is not, orelſeis 
much oyer-run with ignorance and ſuperſtition. Of the latter, the A- 

of the Chriſtian Church, from the 10 Century to the beginning 
of the 16 - Current, are a clear Evidence; Of the i, all thoſe who 
have been converſant in the places where Pagani ſin or groſs Idolatr/ 
do yet reign, will bring in their creditable Teſtimonies, how tyranm- 
cal the power of the Devil is yet among them. If it be not ſo then, 
where careful endeavors have been uſed for retrieving the ancient 
purity of Chriſtian Doctrine and Worſhip, we ought to impute it to 
the power of Him who is ſtranger than Satay,” who where-ever 
he comes to dwell, doth diſpoſſeſs him of his former habitations. 
If. the /econd then be entertained as the ground of concluding all 
things as impoſtures, which are accounted diſpoſſeſſions of Satan, 
Viz. that he never is really diſpoſſeſſed; then it muſt either be faid, 
that where he is once ſeized, there is no poſſibility of ejecting him, 
which is to ſay, that the Devil hath an abſolute and infinite power, 


for Gop; or elſe that Gop ſuffers him to tyranize where and how 
he will, which is contrary. to Divine — her and the care Gop 
takes of the World, and of the good of Mankind; or elſe, /aſtly, 
that thoſe Perſons ho pretend to do it, are not ſuch Perſons who 
are armed ſo much with the power of Chriſt, nor poſſeſſed with 
ſuch a d the Gel, which hath command over cheſe 
internal Spirits. And this in the caſes pretended by the great Haß ee 
and Impoſtors of the Chriſtian World, the Popiſb Prieſts have 
been ſo notorious; that none of their party of any great faith or 
credit, would ſtand to vouch them. And we have this impregnable 
Argument againſt all ſuch Impoſtures, that the matters which they 
by ſuch actions would give an Evidence to, being ſo vaſtly diffe- 


livery and deſign of the Chriſtian Faith, it is inconſiſtent with the 
way uſed for the confirmacion of Chriſtian Religion in the firſt pub- 
liſhing of it, to atteſt the truth of ſuch things by any real Miracles: 


For 
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Tor ſo it would invalidate the great force of rhe Evidences of the 
"rich of Chriſtianity, if the ſame Argument ſhowd, be uſed. for 
be proving of that Which in the judgment of any impartial Perſon 
pla delivered, when the truth of the Doctrine of Chri# was con- 
e. by ſo and uncontrouled Miracles. But hereby we {ce 
what unconceivable rejudice hath been done to the true primitive 
Doctrine of the G del and what ſtumbling. blocks have been laid 
in the way of conſiderative Perſons, to keep them from embracing 
the truly Chriſtian Faiths by thoſe who, wou'd be thought the in 
Allible Directors of Men in it, by making uſe of the Broad ſeal 
Heaven (ſet only to the truth of the Scriptures) to confirm their 
un written and ſuperſtitious ways of worſhip. For af I once. ſeg 
chat which looked on as an undoubted Evidence of Divine Power 
brought to atteſt any thing directly contrary to Divine Revelation; 
I muſt either conclude that Gop may contradict himſelf by ſealing 
both parts of a contradiction, which is both blaſphemqus, and im- 
poſſible; or that that Society of Men which own ſuch things is 
not at all tender of the honor of Chriſtian Doctrine, but ſeeks to 
ſet up an intereſt contrary to it, and matters not hat difadyan- 
tage is done to the grounds of Religion by ſuch unworthy pre- 
rences: and which of theſe two is more rational and true, let eve- 
one's Conſcience judge. And therefore it is much the intereſt 
of the Chriſtian World to have all ſuch Frauds and Impoſtures diſ- 
covered, which do ſo much diſſervice to the Chriſtian, Faith, and 
are ſuch ſecret fomenters of Atheiſm and Infidelity. But how far 
that promiſe of our Savior, That they which believe in bis Name, Math. 16 
fall caſt out Devils, and do many Miracles, may extend even in theſe 17. 
laſt Ages of the World to ſuch generous and Primitive-ſpirited 
Chriſtians, who out of a great and deep ſenſe of the truth of Chri- 
| ſtianity and tenderneſs to the Souls of Men, ſhou'd go among Hea- 
thens and Infidels to convert them only to CHRIS (and not to a 
ſecular intereſt, under pretence of an infallible Head) is not here 
a place fully to enquire. I confeſs I cannot ſee any reaſon why 
Gop may not yet for the conviction of Inſidels, employ ſuch a power 
of Miracles, altho*'' there be not ſuch neceſlity of it, as there was 
in the firſt propagation of the Goſpel, there being ſome Evidences 
of the power of Chriſtianity now, which were not ſo clear then, 
(as the overthrowing the kingdom of Satan in the World; the 
prevailing of Chriſtianity, notwithſtanding force uſed againſt it 
the recovery of it from amidſt all the; corruptions which were 
mixed with it; the conſent of thoſe parties in the common foun- 
dations of Chriſtianity, which yet diſagree from each other with great 
bitterneſs of Spirit,) tho I fay it be not of that neceſſity now, 
when the Scriptures are convey'd to us in a certain uninterrupted. 
manner; yet Gop may pleaſe out of his abundant proviſion for 
the ſatisfaction of the Minds of Men, concerning the truth of 
Chriſtian Doctrine, to em loy good. Men to do ſomething which 
may manifeſt the power of ChRls r to be above the Devil's, whom 
they na, And therefore I ſhou'd-far ſooner believe the rela- 
uon of the Miracles of Aaverius and his Brethren, employ'd in the 
converſion of Infidels, than Lipſius his * Hallenſis and Aſpre- 
collis, cou'd it but be made evident to me that the delign of — 
Perſons had more of * than Paper in it; that is, that they 
e 3 wont 
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went more upon a deſign to bring the Souls of the Infidels to 
Heaven, than to enlarge the Authority and Juriſdiction of the 1 _ 
mam Church. 2 SEC EIU eee | | 
- Bur what-ever the truth of thoſe Miracles, or the deſign of 
thoſe perſons were, we have certain and undoubred Evidence. of 
the Truth of thoſe Miracles, whereby © hriſtianity was firſt pro- 
pagated, and the Kingdom of Satan over-thrown in the World; 
Chriſt thereby making it appear that his Power was greater than 


the Deyil's, who had 505 ron, becauſe he over. came him, took fn 
Him all his armor u 


em he truſted, and divided his ſpoils; i e 
diſpoſſeſs'd him of Mens Bodies, and his Idolatrous Temples, fi. 
lenced his Oracles, nonpluſt his Magicians, and at laſt, when 
Chriſtianity had overcome by ſufferin 5 wreſted the worldly Pow. 
er and Empire out of the Devil's hands, and employ'd it againſt 
himſelf. Neither may we think, becauſe ſince that time che Devi 
hath-got ſome ground in the world again by the large ſpread of 
Mahometiſm, and the general Corruptions in the Chriſtian world, 
that therefore the other was no argument of Divine Power; be- 
cauſe the truth of Chriſtianity is not tied to any particular places; 
becauſe ſuch a falling away bath been foretold in the Scripture, 
and therefore the truth of them is prov'd by it; and becauſe Gon 
himſelf hath threatned that thoſe who will not receive the Truth 
in the love of it, ſhall be given up to ſtrong deluſrons. Doth not 
this then inſtead of abating the ſtrength of the Argument, con- 
firm it more, and that nothing is fallen out in the Chriſtian world, 


but what was foretold by thoſe whom Gop employ'd in the con. 
verting of it? But we are neither without ſome 


ir hopes even 
from that Divine Revelation which was ſeal'd by uncontroul'd E. 
vidence, that there may be yet a time to come when Chriſt will 
recover his Churches to their priſtine Purity and Simplicity; but 
withall, I think we are not to meaſure the future Felicity of the 
Church by outward Splendor and Greatneſs (which too many ſo 
army fanſie) but by a recoyery of that true Spirit of Chriſta. 
=> hich breathed in the firſt Ages of the Church, what. ever 
the outward condition of the Church may be: For if worldly 
greatneſs, and caſe, and riches, were the firſt Impairers of the pu- 
rity of Chriſtian Religion, it is hard to conceive how the reſtoring 
the Church of Chriſt to its true Glory, can be by the advancing 
of that, which gives ſo great an occation to Pride and Senſuality, 
which are ſo contrary to the deſign of Chriſtian Religion; unlels 
we ſuppoſe Men Free from thoſe Corruptions, which continual ex- 
perience ſtill tells the World the Rulers as well as Members of the 
Chriſtian Society are ſubject to. Neither may that be wonder'd 
at, when ſuch unevenneſs of parts is now diſcoyer'd in the | ca 
Luminaries of the World, and the Sun himſelf is found to have 
his Maculz, as tho* the Sun had a purple Fever, or as Kircher ex- 
preſſeth it, Ipſe Phebus," qui rerum anmium inuniverſo nature Tht- 
aro aſpectabilium longe pulcherrimus omminm opinione eſt Habitus, 
hoc ſeculo tandem fumoſu facie, ac infetto vultu maculis prodiit ; di 
cores eum variolis laborare ſoneſtentem: I ſpeak not this as tho' an 
outward flouriſhing ition of the Church were inconſiſtent 
with its Purity; for then the way to reſine it, were to throw 


into the flames of Perſecution; but that the advancement of the 


flouriſhing 
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Avuriffi condition'of the Chutch, is not merely by outward 
pomp and Grandeur, and chat the 3 of the Church is not incon- 
fſteht with a ate of ourward difficulties,” which the experience 
of che Ptimitive Church gives an irtefragable demonſtration of 
Thus much may ſetve fo thew' che neceſſity of 2a Power of Mira- 
des, conjoyned With the Chriſtian Doctrine, to manifeſt che cruch 
of it by overthrowing che Kingdom of that great Antichriſt the 
Devil, who had wed 50 ſo much Tyranny over the World. 
he laſt Reaſon why a Power of Miracles was fo neceſfary for 
confirming the Truth of the Goſpel, is, berunſè the Goſpel was to 
he propagated over the World withour any other rational evidence 
than was contained in the Mirarles 8 1 fy the confirmation of 
it. Now the admirable ſucceſs which this Doctrine found in the 
World, conſidering all the Circumſtances of it, do make it clear 
what certainty there was that the Miracles which were wrought 
were true, and they were certain Evidences that the Doctrine ar- 
teſted by chem was from Gop. Now this will appeat from theſt 
two things: ede eee ng oy ayer dg 
I. That no rationdl account ran be given why the Apoſtles fobuld 
undertake to publifÞ ſuch a Dottrine, unleſs they hu beth undoubr- 
edly certinn that the Dottrine was true, and they had ſufftient E- 
vidence to perſuade others to believe it. 
2. That no ſatisfattory atrount can be given; ronſidering tir na- 
tare 2 the D0dttrike. vo Chrift, And rhe manner of 17 gation, 
why it ſhould meet with 2. atreptance in the World, 25 here 
- 7 7% convinting Evidewt as might fully perſuude Men of 
the rruth fit. og or rn ro rd doors 29 
begin with the ol from rhe Publiſhers of this Doftrthe inthe 
World. All that I here | require by way of a  Poſtuating ot 
Suppoſition, are only theſe two things, which nv Man right in 
his wits I ſuppoſe WL deny: t. That Men are ſo far rational A. 
gents, that they will not ſer upon any work of moment and difficulty, 
without ſufficient grounds induting them to It ; and 1b mitlth the 
greater the work is, the more ſure and ſtedfart had the ground 
need to be which they proceed upon. 2. That the Apoſtles or 1 | 


- 


reft of their wits, but atted by printiples of contmon/tnſe, reaſon and 
underſtanding, as other men the 2 d. Wh 
ſhou'd be.fo far beſide his wits as to queſtion, if he have but pa- 


rable Writings of theirs which are convey'd to us by as certain un- 
interrupted a Tradition as any thing. in the world bath been, by 
that time he will {ee cauſe to alter his Judgment, and to ay that 
they are not mad, but ſpeak the words of the greateſt Truth 
and Soberneſt. Theſe things 17 » I now Prog to the 
Proving of the thing in hand, which. will be done by theſe three 
things; Firſt, That the Apoſtles could not but know how hazard- 
Ous an n the preathing of the 725 would be to them. Se- 


hat no motive can be conceived ſufficient for them to under- 


” 17 U , {5 4 e greateſt . they ne, 
es of the Truth of their Doctrine, was by being eye-witnejſes 

the Miracles Comm, ene 's of 
4 Firſt, 


Publiſhers of the Chriſtian Dottrine were not men diſtratted, or be- 
hich if any one 


tience and underſtanding enough to read and conſider thoſe admi- 


condly, 
take [ek an employment, but the 7 0700 ruth of the Doctrine which 


IXt 


7 ack Heort on 
TORY Firſt, "That the Apoſiles conld not, but underſiand the hazarg 4 


their employment, not withſtanding which they cheerfully undertoot 
it. That Men armed with no external Power, nor cried up for 
their Wit and Learning, and carry inga Doctrine with them ſo con. 
trary to the general In inations of the World. having nothing in it 
to recommend it to Mankind but the Truth of it, ſhou d go about to 
rſuade the World to part with the Religion they owned, and was 
etled by their Laws, and to embrace ſuch 2 Religion as called them 
off from all the things they loved in this World, and to prepare them. 

ſelves by Mortification and Self- denial for another World, is a thi 
to Human Reaſon incredible, unleſs we ſu pe them acted by 2 
higher Spirit than Mankind is ordinarily ated by. For what is there 
ſo deſirable in continual Reproaches and Contumelies? what delight 
is there in Racks and Priſons? what agreeableneſs in Flames and 
Martyrdoms to make Men undergo ſome, nay all of theſe rather than 
diſown that Doctrine which they came to publiſh ? Yet thele did the 
Apoſtles cheerfully undergo in order to the Converſion of the World 
to the truth of that Doctrine which they deliver'd to it. And not 
only ſo, but tho they did foreſee them, they were not diſcouraged 
from this undertaking by it. Iconfeſs, when Men are upon hopes 
of profit and intereſt in the World, engaged upon a deſign which 
they promiſe themſelves impunity in, having Power on their ſide, 
tho afterwards things ſhou'd fall out contrary to their expectation, 
ſuch Perſons may die in ſuch a Cauſe, becauſe they muſt, and ſome 
may carry it out with more reſolution, partly thro* an innate forti- 
On of Spirit, heightned with the advantages of Religion, or an 
Enthuſiaſtic temper. But it is hard to conceive that fach Perſons 
wou'd have undertaken ſo hazardous an employment, if before. hand 
they had fore · ſeen what they muſt have undergone for it. But now 
the Apoſtles did fore-know that Bonds and Impriſonment, nay 
Death it ſelf muſt be undergone in a violent manner, for the ſake of 
the Doctrine which they preached yet notwithſtanding all this, they 
50 boldly and with reſolution on 0 their work, and give not over 

cauſe of any Hardſhips and Perſecutions they met withal. One of 
the chiefeſt of them, St. Peter, and as forward as any in preaching 
Joh. 21.19, the Goſpel, had the very manner of his death foretol Un by Chri 
himſelf, before his Aſcenſion; yet ſoon after we find him preaching 
Chriſtin the midſt of thoſe who had Crucify d him, and telling them 
to their faces the greatneſs of their ſin in it, and appealing to the Mi- 
AR. >. 22, Tacles which Chriſt had done among them, and bidding them repent 
23.38. and believe in himwhom they had trucified, if ever they would be ſaved: 
14 15. 19. And this he did, not only among the People who gave their conſent 
Act. j. . tothe Nn Chriſt; but ſoon after, being convented toge- 
ther with John, before the Court of Sanhedrin (probably the very 
ſame which not long before had ſentenced Chriſt to death) for a Mi- 
racle wrought by them, with what incredible boldneſs doth he to 
their faces tell them of their Murdering of Chriſt ; and withall, that 
there was no other way to ſalvation but by him whom they had Cru- 
At..4.10, cified! Be it known unto you all (faith Peter to the Sanhedrin) aud 
„to all the people of Iſrael, that by the name of Feſus Chriſt whom ye have 
crucified, whom God raiſed from the dead, even by him doth this ma 
„and bere before you whole. Neither is there ſalvation in any other far 
there ts none other name under Heaven given among men, u hereby ds 
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mu be ſaved. What an heroic freedom of Spirit appears in theſe 
words! what magnanimity and courage was there now 1n that Per- 
ſon, who durſt in the face of this Court tell them of their Murther, 
and that there was no Salvation but by him whom they had Crucifi- 
ed! Well might they wonder at the boldneſs of the Men, who fear'd 
not the ſame Death which they had ſo lately brought their Lord and 
to. | 1 | | 
1 was this ſingly the caſe of Peter and John, but all the reſt x 
of the Apoſtles undertook their work with the ſame reſolution and 
reparation of Spirit to undergo the — hardſhip in the World 
For the ſake of the Truths they Preached. And accordingly as far as 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory can aſcertain us of it, * did all but John (and | 
that to make good the Prediction of Chriſt) ſuffer violent deaths by Job. 21.22. 
the hands of thoſe who perſecuted them merely for their Doctrinè. 
And which is moſt obſervable, when Chriſt deſign'd them firſt of all 
for this work, he told them before-hand of reproaches, perſecuti- Matt. 10. 
ons, all manner of hardſhips, nay of death it ſelf, which they muſt 1. 
undergo for his ſake. All that he gave them by way of encourage- 
ment, was, that they cou'd only k:// thebody and not the ſoul, and there- 
fore that they ſhould fear him only who could deſtroy both body and ſoul in 
Hell; all the ſupport they had, was an expectation in another World, 
and that animated them to go thro” all the hardſhips of this. Where 
do we ever read of any ſuch boldneſs and courage in the moſt know- 
ing Philoſophers of the Heathens? with what faintneſs and miſgiv- 
ing of Mind doth Socrates ſpeak in his famous diſcourſe ſuppos d to 7/5 in 
be made by him before his death? how uncertainly doth he ſpeak of 
a State of Immortality? and yet in all probability Plato ſet it forth 
with all advantages imaginable. Where do we ever find that ever a- 
ny of the great Friends of Socrates who were preſent at his death, as 
hedo, Cites, Crito and Sizmmias, durſt enter the Areopagus, and 
condemn them there for the Murther of Socrates, tho' this wou'd be 
far ſhort of what the Apoſtles did? Why were they not ſo charitable 
as to inform the World better of thoſe grand Truths of the Being of 
Gopand Immortality of Souls, if atleaſt they were fully convinced 
of them themſelves? Why did not Plato at leaſt ſpeak out, and tell 
the World the Truth, and not diſguiſe his diſcourſes under feigned 
Names, the better to avoid Accuſation and the Fate of Socrates ? 
How doth he mince his excellent matter, and plays as it were at Bo- 
peep with his Readers, ſometimes appearing and then pulling in his 
Horns again? It may not be an improbable conjecture that the death 
of Socrates was the foundation of the Academy: I mean of that cau- 
telous Doctrine of with. holding Aſſent, and being both pro and can, 
ſometimes of this ſide, and ſometimes of that: for Socrates's death 
hath made all his Friends very fearful of being too Dogmatical. 
And Plato himſelf had too much Riches, and withal too much of a 
Courtier in him to hazard the dear Priſon of his Soul, vi. his Body, 
merely for an æthereal uabicle. Ne had rather let his Soul flutter up 
and down in Terreſtial Matter, or the Cage it was pent up in, than 
hazard too violent an opening of it by the hands of the Areopagus. 
And the great Roman Orator, among the reſt of Plato's Sentiments, 
had learnt this too; for altho' in his diſcourſes he hath many times 
ſufficiently laid open the folly of the Heathen Worſhip and Theolo- 
5 yet he knows not how to bring himſelf off ſafe enough with the 
Aa People; 
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People ; and will be fure to be Dogmatical only in this, That noch, 
is tobe innovated in the Religion of a Commonwealth, and that the cx. 
floms of our Anceſtors are inviolably to be obſerved. Which Princi les, 
had they been true as they were ſafe for the Perſons who ſpake t em, 
the Chriſtian Religion had never gain'd any entertainment in the 
World; for where-ever it came, it met with this potent Prejudice 
that it was look d on as an Innovation, and therefore was ſhreyg. 
ly ſuſpected by the Governors of Common-wealths, and the Preach- 
ers of it puniſhed as factious and ſeditious Perſons; which way 
the pretext the wiſe Politicians of the World had for their crucl 
and inhuman Perſecutions of - ſuch multitudes of peaceable and 
innocent Chriſtians. Now when theſe things were fore. told by 
the Apoſtles themſelves before their going abroad ſo plainly, that 
with the ſame Faith they did believe the Doctrine they Preached 
to be true, they muſt believe that all theſe things ſhou'd come to 
paſs, what courage and magnanimity of Spirit was it in them thus 
to encounter dangers, and as it were court the Flames? Nay and 
before the time was come that they muſt die, to ſeal the Truth of 
their Doctrine, their whole Life was a continual Peregrination, 
wherein they were as ſo many Jobs in Pilgrimage, encountred 
with perils and dangers on every fide; of which one of the moſt 
N painful and ſucceſsful, St. Paul, hath given in ſuch a large Inven- 
g, tory of his perils, that the very reading of them were enough % 
undo a poor Epicurean Philoſopher, and at once to ſpoil him of 

the two Pillars of his Happineſs, the quietneſs of his Mind and 

eaſe of his Body. Thus we fee what a hazardous imployment 

that was which the Apoſtles went upon, and that it was ſuch as 

they very well underſtood the difficulty of before they ſet uponit 

XL Secondly, We cannot find out any rational motive which could car- 
ry them through ſo hazardous an employment, but the full convidi- 

ons of their minds of the undoubted truth and certainty of the Vo. 

ctrine which they deliver d. We find before that no vulgar motives 

in the World cow'd carry them upon that deſign which pr went 

upon; cou'd they be led by Ambition and * who met 

with ſuch Reproaches where- ever they went; and not only Perſe- 
cutions of the Tongue, but the ſharper ones of the Hands too? 

We never read of any but the Primitive Chriſtians who were am- 

bitious of being Martyrs, and thought long till they were in the 
Flames: which made Arrius Antonius being Pro-conſul of Aſi, 
when Chriſtians in multitudes beſet his Tribunal and thronged in 

to be Condemn'd, ſay to them, 4 Mud, & Yam dntbicxts ag i beige 

imiull. ad tr. O miſerable People, had not ye ways enough to end your litt 
aputc.5- at home, but ye muſt croud for an execution | This was a highet 
ambition by for than any of thoſe mancipia gloriæ, thoſe (Hamel. 

ons that liv'd on the breath of Applauſe, the Heathen Pluloſophers 

ever reached to, who were, as Tertullian expreſſeth it, [1011's 

1dem Abo- Eloriæ & eloquentiæ ſolius libidinoſi, unſatiable thirſters after the lo. 
47. nor and eloquence of the warld ; but the Spirit of a Chriſtian did 
ſoar too high to quarry on ſo mean a Prey. When the more ſober 
Heathens had taken a ſtricter notice of 8 Carriages and Lives of 
the Preachers of the Goſpel and all their genuine Followers, the) in. 
ſtead of the common and rude name of Impoſtures, gave them a 11976 
civil title of Philoſophers, and looked upon their Doctrine as a füb 


imer 
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ind of Philoſophy, Non utique divinum negotium exiſtimant 
2 5 Philoſophie genus, as Tertullian tells us, becauſe the Philo- 1... 4. 
74 mas V. h , 46 
ſophers pretended ſo much to Moral Virtues which they ſaw the Chri- 

ſtians ſo excellent in; but as Tertullian there replies, Nomen hoc Phi- 
loſophorum Dæmonia non fugat, The Devil was never afraid of a Phi- 
'Toſopher's beard, not Mere diſeaſes cured by the touch of a Philoſophic 

Vim. There was ſomething more Divine in Chriſtians than in the 

ave Philoſophers; and that not only in reference to their lives, 

and the Divine Power which was ſeen in them, but in reference to 

the truth and certainty. of their Doctrine, it being a true Character 

given of both, by that ſame excellent Writer in behalf of the 
Chriſtians of his time: Leritatem Philoſophi quidem affectant, poſs ym 4 

autem Chriſtiani z What the Philoſophers defired only, the Chri- Nationes, 

fians enjoys which was Truth: and as he elſewhere more fully POP — 
ſpeaks, Mimice Philoſophi affeftant veritatem, & affect ando cor- 11mm Auel 
rumpunt » ut qui gloriam capt ant; Chriſtiani eam neceſſario appetunt, 46. 

& integri preſtant, ut qui ſaluti ſux curant. Truth is the Philo- 
pher's Miſtreſs, which by courting he vitiates and corrupts, looking 
at nothing but his own glory: but Truth is the Chriſtian's Matron, 

whoſe directions he obſerves and follows, _ he regards no glory 

but that to come. And to let them further ſee what a difference 

there was between a Chriſtian and a Philoſopher, he concludes that 
Diſcourſe with theſe words. 74 adeo ſumile Philoſophus & Chri- 
ſianus? Cræciæ Diſcipulus & cel? famæ . & wvitey 

verborum & fattorum 3 ? rerum ædiſicator & deſtructor? ami- 
cus & inimicus erroris? veritatis interpolator & integrator! furu- 
tor ejus & cuſtos? As. much diſtance 2 he) ac there is be- 

tween Greece and Heaven, between. iſe and eternal glory, be- 
tween words and thing g, between building and deſtroying, between 
truth and error, between a plagiary and corrupter of — and a pre- 
ſerver and advancer ' of it ; ſo much is there between a Philoſopher 
and a Chriſtian. The Heathens might ſuſpect indeed ſome kind of 
affinity between the firſt Preachers of the Goſpel and the ancient 
Sophiſts of Greece, becauſe of theit frequent going from place to 

place, and pretending a kind of Euthuſiaſin as they did: bur as 
much difference as there is between a Knzzht-Errant and Hercules, 
between a Mounteban and Hippocrates, that and much greater 
there is between a Greek Sophiſt and an Apoſtle. Socrates in Pla- 
to's Euthydemus hath excellently diſcover'd the vanity and futility 
of thoſe Perſons under the Perſons of Euthydemus and Dionyſodo- 
745, and fo likewiſe in his Protagoras; their intent was only like 
the Retiaries in the Roman Spectacles, to catch their adverſaries 
in a Net, to intangle them with ſome captious Queſtion or other: 
but how rally difterent from this' was the deſign of the Apoſtles, 
who abhorr'd thoſe- endleſs Contentions which then were in the 
heathen World; and came to ſhew them that Truth which was 
revealed, with an intent of making them better Men! 3 

We ſee the Apoſtles were not carried forth by any mean and xI 
Abe | | LA. | 

vulgar Motives, neither did they drive on any private ends of their 
own; all that they minded was the promoting of the Doctrine 
which they preached. Nay they accounted no hazards comparable 
with the 2 ro 1 which the World enjoy'd thro the propagation 
of the Chriſtian Religion. This ſhewed a truly noble and gene- 
| Aa 2 rus 
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rous Spirit in them, which wou'd not be hinder'd from doing the 
World good, tho! they found ſo bad entertainment from it; yea 
they rejoyced in their greateſt ſufferings which they underwent in 
ſo good a cauſe; wherein thoſe Primitive Chriſtians who were the 
genuine followers of the Apoſtles, did ſo far imitate them, + 
Terrullian. etiam dammati gratias agunt, they gave the Judges thanks that 
42.45 thought them worthy to lofe their Lives in a cauſe which they 
reaſon to triumph in, tho they died for it. And when any of them 
Min. Felix. were apprehended, they diſcover'd ſo little fear of puniſhment, U 
wunum ſolummodo non ante fuerint peniteret, That nothing tro. 
bled them ſo much as that they had been Chriſtians no ſooner, as one 
of their number ſpeaks. And when the Heathens uſually ſcoffed 
at them, and ell chem Farmentitii and Semaxtit, becauſe t ey were 
burn'd upon the Croſs, one of them in the name of the reſt an. 
Tertullian. fers, Hic eſt habitus victoriæ noſtræ, hæc palmata veſtis, tali cum 
le. umpbamut; The Croſs was only their Triumphant-chatiot, 
which carried them ſooner to Heaven. Now this courage and re. 
ſolution of Spirit which was feen in the firſt Planters of Chriſtia. 
nity in the World, made all ſerious and «ii ye ay Perſons look 
more narrowly into thoſe things, which made Men flight fo much 
the common bug-bears of Human Nature, ſufferings and death 
Luis enim non contemplatione ejus concutitur, ad requirendum quid 
intus in re ſit? quis non ubi requiſfuit accedit ? ubi acceſſit pati ex. 
optat? Theſe Sufferings made Men enquire; this Enquiry made 
them believe; that Belief made them as willing to ſuffer them- 
ſelves, as they had ſeen others do it before them. Thus it appear'd 
to be true in them, Exquiſitior queque crudelitas, illerebra magis 
eft ſectæ; plures 12 N met imur a vobis ; ſemen eſt ſangun 
briſtianorum; The cruelty of their enemies did but increaſe their 
number ; the harveſt of their pretended juſtice was but the ſeed-time 
of Chriſtianity, and no ſeed was fo fruitful as that which was ae 
in the Blood of Martyrs. 'Thence Juſtin Martyr i ouſly faith 
of himſelf, That while he was a Platonic Philoſopher, he derided 
and ſcoffed at the Chriſtians; but when he conſider d their great 
courage and conftancy in dying for their Profeſſion, he cou'd not 
think thoſe cou'd 3 be Men wicked and voluptuous, who 
when offers of Life were made them, wou'd rather chooſe death 
than deny CuRIST. By which he found plainly that there was a 
higher Spirit in Chriſtianity than cou'd be obtain d by the ſublime 
Notions and Speculations of Plato, and that a poor ignorant Chn- 
ſtian wou'd do and ſuffer more for the fake of Gu 181 than any 
of the Academy in defence of their Maſter Plato. Now ſince 
Men naturally abhor ſufferings, what is it which ſhou'd fo power- 
fully alter the nature and diſpoſition of Chriſtians above all other 
Per ſons, that they alone ſhou'd ſeem in that to have forgot Hu- 
manity, that not only with patience, but with joy they endur'd 
rorments and abode the flames? What! were they: all poſſeſſcd 
with a far more than Stojeat' Apathy, that no ſenſe of pain cou d 
work at all upon them? or were they all beſotted and infatuated 
Perſons that did not know what it was underwent? It 1 
true fome of the more blind and wilful Heathens derided them 35 
ſuch; but who were the more infatuated, let any ſober Perſon judge 
they who flighted and rejected a Doctrine of | great Concernment, 


which 


hat, 
had 


Id. ib, 
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which came atteſted with ſo much reſolution and courage in the 
Profeſſors of it; or they who were ſo far perſuaded of the truth 
of it, that they wou d'rather dic than deny it? Dicimus & — 
Hicinjus) & bobis torquentibus lacerati & cruenti vociferamur, Deum 
colimits per Cbriſium. They were not aſhamed to believe in the 
Blood of Ounxisr, even when their own Blood ran down before 
their Eyes, and confeſs CHRIS with their Mouths, when their 
Bodies were upon the rack. Certainly then there were ſome very 
powerful and convincing Arguments which _— up the Spirits 
of true Chriſtians in that deluge of Sufferings which they were to 
fyim thro'; it muſt be a ſtrong and well-grounded Faith which 
wou'd hold out under ſo great Tryals, and cou'd not be to 
ſcek for the moſt perſuaſive Motives to Faith, who were fo ready 
to give an account to others of the Hope that was in them, and 
to perſuade all other Perſons to the embracing of it: With what 
face and confidence otherwiſe cou d they perſuade Men to embrace 
2 Doctrine ſo dangerous as that was, had there not been Moti ves 
ſufficient to bear up againſt the weight of Sufferings, and Argu- 
ments perſuaſive to convince them of the undoubted certainty of 
that Doctrine which they encouraged them to believe? | 
Nov that which appears to have been the main ground of fatif- XII. 
faction to the Primitive Chriſtians as to the truth and certainty of 
the Doctrine of CHRIST, was this, That the Doctrine of the G- 
ſpel was at firſt delivered to the World by thoſe Perſons, who were 
themſelves Eye-witneſſes of all the Miracles which our Savior 
wrought in confirmation of the truth of what he ſpake. They 
were ſuch Perſons who had been themſelves preſent, not only to 
hear moſt of our Savior's admirable diſcourſes when he was in the 
World, but to ſee all thoſe glorious things which were done by 
him, to make it appear that he was immediately ſent from G0. 
Let us now appeal to our own Faculties, and examine a little what 
rational Evidence cou'd poſſibly be deſir d, that the Doctrine of 
the Goſpel was true, which Gop did not afford to the World? 
What cou'd the Perſons who were the Auditors of our Savior de- 
fire more as an Evidence that he came from Gop, than his doing 
ſuch things which were certainly above any created power, either Hu- 
man or Diabolical, and therefore muſt needs be Divine? What cou'd 
other Perſons deſire more who were not preſent at the doing of 
theſe Miracles, but that the report of them ſhou'd be convey'd to 
them in an undoubted manner, by thoſe Perſons who were Eye- 
witneſſes of them, and made it appear to the World they were far 
from any intention of deceiving it? Now this makes the Apoſtles 
themſelves in their own Writings (tho they were divinely inſpir d) 
pet to the rational Evidence of the truth of the things, in that 
ey were deliver'd by them who were Eye · witneſſes of them. 
There St. Peter ſpeaks thus to the diſperſed Fews, 8 ame pet. 1. 16 
u I Moms iyrocloxtÞ wut r F Kooks ner lncvd Ke Wrap R me, 
a inix\a; zugt & dae wezaneimies. For we have not followed cunningly- 
deviſed fables, when we made known unto you the power and coming 
9 our Lord Feſus Chriſt, but were eye-witneſſes of his Majeſty. 
he power and coming of Car is which rhe Apoſtle ſ of, 
Was not as ſome improbably conceive, either his general coming 
to Judgment upon the World, or his particular coming upon the 
| Aa 3 Nation 


Tertwllian, 
Apol.c. 21. 
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Nation of the Jews; mT an Hendyades , by his Wer and 
coming is meant᷑ his powerful appearance in the World, where 

be mightily diſcover'd himſelf to be the Son of Gop./ Now this, 

faith the Apoſtle, was no nap Er, not like the Heather My. 

thology concerning the e and impwniay of their Gods among 

Dieyſ. them (which were ſo frequently believed among them, that Dio. 

— 28. nyfias Halicarnaſſæus condemns the Epicureans, becauſe they did 

deride & ip cn N the appearances of their Gods in the ori ö 

now, faith the Apoſtle, aſfure your ſelves, this is no ſuch ap- 

earance of a Gop on Earth as that among the Heathens was; for, 

faith he, we our ſelves who declare theſe things were d, we 

fully underſtood this pie wricunr Ihis great Myſtery of godlineſs, Cod 

manifeſt in the fleſs, for we law his uu, that great Majeſty 

which attended him in all which he ſpake or did; we ſaw all thoſe 

AR. 2.11. Ende bi ©, the great things of God, Which were manifeſt in him, 

all thoſe miraculous operations which were wrought by him. There. 

fore as this was a great confirmation of the Faith of the Apoſtles 

themſelves that they faw all theſe things, ſo we ſee it was of great 

concernment to the World in order to their belief that the Goſpel 

was no cunningly-deviſed fable, in that it was delivered by ſuch who 

were erde, Eye-witneſſes of what they declared. To the fame 

purpoſe St. John ſpeaks ad conciliandam fidem, to make it appcar 

fob true what they delivered was, in the entrance of his Epiſtle; 

1 Joh. i. That which was from the beginning, which we have heard, which 

'»-2,3- we have ſeen with our Eyes, whith we have looked upon, and our 

hands have handled of the word of life, ( for the life was manifeſted, 

and we have No it, and bear witneſs, and ſhew unto you that eter- 

nal life which was with the Father, and was manifeſted unto us) 

That «which we have ſeen and heard, declare we unto you. We (ce 

what great force and weight the Apoſtle Jays upon this, that they 

delivered nothing but what they had ſeen and heard; as they heard 

the Doctrine of CHRIST, ſo they ſaw the Miracles which he 

wrought in confirmation of it. St. Luke likewiſe in the begin- 

ning of his Goſpel declares that he intended to write nothing but 

Luk. 1. 1, cht he had perfect underſtanding of from ſuch perſons who had been 

#3 ain, Eye-witneſſes and inſtruments themſelves in part of what was 

| written, for that is meant by d nd aw: and thoſe things which 

were written, he faith were ==Mmgggeenie © iu re-, things Whi, 

are abundantly proved to be true; for being Matters of Fact, there 

cou'd be no {tronger proof af them, than by ſuch who were cyc- 

witneſſes of what they ſpake.: And this we find the Apoſtles them- 

ſelyes very cautious about, in the choice of a new Apoſtle in the 

at. 1.21 room of Fudas. - Wherefore of theſe Men which have companied 

| with us all the time that the Lord Jeſus went in and out among Is, 

beginning fromthe Baptiſm of John, unto that ſame day that he u 

taken from us, muſt one be ordained to be a IO of his Reſurre- 

ion: For, becauſe Cyr ISHTH was mightily declared to be the 

Son of God by. his Reſurrettion-from the dead, (as that which was 

the great Seal of our Savior's being the Son of G op) therefore 

we. ſind the Apoſtles fo frequently atteſting the truth of the Re- 

ſurrection of CHRIS, and that themſelves were eye- witneſſes of 

AR. 2. 32, it. This Feſus, ſaith Peter, hath God raiſed up, whereof vc al 

2.15. are witneſſes. And again, And killed the/Prince, of life, ahn G04 
1 * g Ji 


hath 


dt. = RY Mt dts... Bl. i. 
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lid up from the dead, whereof ue are witneſſes; and both 
heb $1 to the Janhedrin; For we cannot but ſpeak the 4. 12 
things which we have ſeen and heard. And the whole College 
of Apoſtles afterwards, And ue are his witneſſes of theſe things, and 5. 3: 

„ alſo the Holy Ghoſt, whom God hath given to them that 
ſo 19 4 Ie 2 n | | 
him. In which words wn give them that twofold rational Evi. 
dence which did manifeſt the undoubred truth'of what they 2 
for they deliver d nothing but what themſelves were witneſſes of, 
and withal was declar d to be true by the power of the Holy Ghoſt 
in the Miracles which were wrought by and upon Believers. Af. 
rerwards we read the ſum of the Apoſtles gen, and the man- 
ner uſed by them to perſuade Men of the truth of it, in the 
words of Peter to Cornelius and his company, How God anointed 10. 19, 46; 

eſus of Nazareth with the Holy Ghoſt and with power, who went 4% +> 

about doing good, and healing all that were oppreſſed of the Devil, for 
God was with him: And we are witneſſes of al things which he did 
both in the land of the Jews and in Hieruſalem, whom they flew and 
hanged on a tree: Him God raiſed up the third day, and ſpewed him 
openly, not to all the people, but unto witneſſes choſen before of God, 
even to us who did eat and drink with him after he roſe from the 
dead. And he commanded us to preach unto the people, that it is he 
which was ordained of God to be the judge of quick and dead. B 
all which we ſee what care Gop was pleaſed to take for the fatit- 
faction of the World in point of rational Evidence, as to the truth 
of the matters which were diſcover'd concerning our Savior Chriſt, 
becauſe he made choice of ſuch Perſons to be the Preachers and 
Writers of theſe things who were the beſt able to ſatisfy the World 
about them, viz. ſuch as had been eye- witneſſes of them. 

Nov in order to the making it more fully evident what ſtrength x1y. 
there was in this Teſtimony given by the Apoſtles to the Miracles 
of Chriſt, we ſhall more fully manifeſt the rational Evidence which 
attended it in theſe following Propoſitions. | 

Where the truth of a Doctrine depends upon a matter of fact, the pry. 1. 
truth of the Doctrine is ſuffictently recs of the matter of fact 
be evidently proved in the higheſt way it is capable of. Thus it is in 
reference to the Doctrine of Chriſt ; for the truth of that is ſo in- 
terwoven with the truth of the ſtory of Chriſt, that if che Rela- 
tions concerning Chriſt be true, his Doctrine muſt needs be Divine 
and Infallible. For if it be undoubtedly true, that there was ſuch 
a Perſon as Chriſt born at Bethlehem, who did fo many Miracles, 
and at laſt ſuffered the death of the Croſs, and after he had lain 
three days in the Grave roſe again from the dead; what reaſon 
imaginable can I have to queſtion, but that the teftimony of this 
Perſon was certainly Divine, and conſequently whatever he preached 
to the World was moſt certain and undoubted truth? So that if 
we have clear Evidence as to the truth of theſe paſſages concerning 
our Savior, we muſt likewiſe believe his Doctrine, which came at- 
teſted with ſuch pregnant Evidences of a Divine Commiſſion which 
he had from Gop to the World. No Prince can think he hath 
any reaſon to refuſe audience to an Embaſſador, when he finds his 
Credentials ſuch as he may rely upon, altho' himfelf doch not ſee 
the ſealing of them; much leſs reaſon have we to queſtion the 


truth of the Doctrine of the Goſpel, if we have fufficient a 
o 
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as thoſe things are capable of being proved. 


Prop. 2. 


ſoh. 9. 26. 
uk. 7. 12. 


Joh. 1. 39. 


eral places. And that it was the ſame real Body which he roſe 


Joh. 20. 
25, 27. 


atteſting of it by thoſ? perſons who were eye-witneſſes of it. This is the 


when they came to break his Bones, and ſpared him becauſe they 


of the truth of the matters of fact concerning Chriſt, in ſuch a way 


The great evidence whichcan be given to a matter of fact, i the 


foundation whereon the firmeſt Aſſent is built, as to any matter of 
fact; for altho' we conceive we have reaſon to ſuſpect the Truth gf 
a Story, as long as it is convey d only in a general way, by an uncer. 
tain Fame and . et when it comes to be atteſted by , 
ſufficient number of credible Perſons who profeſs themſelves the 
eye · witneſſes of it, it is accounted an unreaſonable thing to diſtruſt 
any longer the Truth of it; eſpecially in theſe two cafes. 1. hen 
the matter they bear witneſs to is a thing which they might eaſily and 
clearly perceive. 2. When many witneſſes exattly agree in the ſam- 
Teſtimony. 48 
| ” When the matter it ſelf is of that nature that it may be fully percei. 

ved by thoſe who faw it: i. e. if it be a common Object of Senſe 
And thus it certainly was as to the Perſon and Actions of ſeſus 
Chriſt. For he was of the fame nature with Mankind; and th 

had as great Evidence that they convers'd with Jeſus Chriſt in the 
Fleſh, as we can have that we converſe one with another. The 
Miracles of Chriſt were real and viſible Miracles; they cou'd be 
no illuſions of Senſes, nor deceits of their Eyes; the Man who 
was born blind and cured by our Savior, was known to have been 
born blind thro? all the Country, and his Cure was after as public 
as his blindneſs before, and acknowledged by the greateſt Enemies 
of Chriſt at the time of its being done. hen Chriſt raiſed up 
the dead Man at Naim, it was before much People, and ſuch Per- 
ſons in probability who were many of them preſent at his Death. 
But leſt there might be any ſuſpicion as to him, that he was not 
really dead, the caſe is plain and beyond all diſpute in Lazarus, 
who had been to the knowledg of all perſons thereabouts dead four 
days; here cou'd be no deceit at all when the Stone was rowl'd a- 
way, and Lagarus came forth in the preſence of them all. And 
yet further the Death and Paſlion of our Savior was a plain object 
of ſenſe done in preſence of his greateſt Adverſaries. The Soul- 
diers themſelves were ſufficient Witneſſes of his being really dead, 


ſaw he was dead already. At his Reſurrection the Stone was 
row'd away from the Sepulchre and no body found thercin, al- 
tho” the Sepulchre was guarded by Souldiers, and the Diſciples of 
Chriſt all 15 fearful, that they were diſperſed up and down in ſe- 


withal, and no ac real vehicle, appears by Thomas's ſcrupuloſity and 
unbelief, who would not believe unleſs he might put his hands inte 
the hole of his fide, and ſee in his hands the print of the nails ; now 
our Savior condeſcending ſo far as to ſatisfy the incredulity of St 
Thomas, hath made it thereby evident that the Body which out 
Savior roſe from the Grave with, was the ſame individual Body 
which before was crucified and buried in the Sepulchre. And we 
find all the Apoſtles together upon our Savior's appearance to them 
after his Reſurrection, ſo far from being credulous in embracing a 
Phantaſm inſtead of Chriſt, that they ſuſpected that it was cithera 
mere Phantaſm, or an evil Spirit which appeared among them, 

upon 
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won which it 
pied — had fon @ ſpirit. Which our Savior cou'd not beat them 
off from, but by appealing to the judgment of their Senſes, Handle 
me and ſee ; for @ ſpirit hath no fleſh and bones ws; fee me have; 
and afterwards more fully to convince them, he 
them. Now the more ſuſpicious and incredulous the Apoſtles 

themſelves at firſt were, the greater evidence is it how far they 
were from any deſign of abuſing the World in what they after 

reached unto it, and what ſtrong conviction there was in the 
thing it ſelf, which was able to ſatisfie ſuch ſcrupulous and ſuſpici- 

erſons. 

3 ben many witneſſes concur in the ſame Teſtimony. Nothing 
can diſparage more the Truth of a Teſtimony , than the counter- 
witneſs of ſuch who were preſent at the ſame actions; but when all 
che Witneſſes fully agree not only in the fubſtance, but in all mate- 
rial circumſtances of the Story, what ground or reaſon can there be to 
ſuſpect a Forgery or Deſign in it; eſpecially when the perſons can- 
not by any Fears or Threatnings be brought to vary from each 
other in it? Thus it is in our preſent caſe, we find no real diſſent 
at all mention'd either as to the Birth, Miracles, Life, Death, or 
Reſurrection of Jeſus Cux IST; all the Witneſſes atteſt the ſame 
things, tho' writing in different places, and upon different occa- 
ſions; no alteration in any circumſtance of the Story, out of any 
deſign of pleaſing or gratifying any Perſons by it. Moſt of our 
Savior's Mi 
very Enemies were witneſſes of, whoſe Poſterity to this day dare 
not deny the truth of ſuch ſtrange Works which were wrought by 
him. And for his Reſurrection, it wou'd be very ſtrange that five 
hundred Perſons ſhou'd all agree in the ſame thing, and that no 
Torments or Death cou'd bring any of them to deny the truth of it, 
had there not been the greateſt certainty in it. | 
There can be no reaſon to ſuſpett ſuch a Teſtimony which is given 
by eye-witneſſes, but either from queſtioning their knowledg of the 
things they aw of, or their fidelity in reporting them. Now there 
1s not the leaſt ground to doubt either of theſe, in reference to 
thoſe perſons who gave Teſtimony to the World concerning the 
Perſon and Actions of our bleſſed Savior. 


the perſon and actions of Feſus Chriſt, whom he had choſen and 
trained up for that very end, that they might be ſufficiently qua- 
lify d to acquaint the World with the truth of things concerning 
himſelf after his Reſurrection from the Dead. An accordingly 
they follow'd him up and down whereſoever he went; they were 
with him in his Solitudes and Retirements, and had thereby oc- 
calion to obſerve all his Actions, and to take notice of the unſpot- 
ed innocency of his Life. Some of his Diſciples were with him 
in his Transfiguration, others in his Agony and bloody Sweat, 
which he diſcover'd a wonderful ſubmiſſion to the Will of Gop, 
and a great readineſs of Mind to ſuffer for the good of the World. 

ow therefore the firſt thing cannot at all be queſtion'd, their 
means of knowing the truth of what they ſpake. 


Neither, ſecondly, is there = reaſon to ſuſpect their fidelity in 
V3 b 


reporting 


they heard the rr which came from his mouth; in all 


is ſaid, They were terrified and affrighted, and ſup-Lnk. . 


37- 


Ver. 39. 
id eat in the midſt Ver. 43. 


iracles, not only his Apoſtles, but the People and his 


XV. 
Prop. 3 


For firſt, they were ſuch as were intimately converſant both with 


0 
| | — — — — _ 
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ee knew Por, 1. The truth of this Porr. 
reporting u hey ; 4 4 — 


their Houſes, their Wives and Children, and all for Chriſt, and 


ble, to have deceiv'd themſelves in a thing of ſo great moment to them, 


1 Cor. 15. 
19. 


10or. 9. 16. 


Crigen. 
c. Celſum. 


I 3- P. 127. 


XVI. 
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wrourht ſo far upon them, that they parted with all their 4111 
uch E or 12 ſake of ir Altho* their Riches were not —4 
et their way of ſubſiſtence in the World was neceſſary; they let 


that not to gain any higher Preferments in this World (which h 

they done, f Ju be rendred their deſign ſuſpicious to ou 
curious and inquiſitive World) but they let go at leaſt a quiet and 
eaſie life, for one moſt troubleſome and dangerous. So that it ig 
not, how much they parted withal, but. how freely _7 did it, 
and with what cheerfulneſs they underwent Diſgraces, Perſecuti. 
ons; nay Death it ſelf for the ſake of the Goſpel. o can it be ima. 
gin'd, 25 ever Men were ſo prodigal of their Eaſe and Lives, as to 
throw both of them away upon a thing which themſelvcs were not 
fully aſſur'd of the Truth of? It had been the higheſt folly imaging. 


as the truth of that Doctrine which they preached was; becauſe all 
their Hopes and r eber upon the truth of that Doctrine 
which they preached. And as ertulliùn obſerves, Non fas eſt ulli de ſus 
religione mentiri; for, ſaith he, He that ſays he worſbips any thing 
beſides what he doth, he denies what he doth worſhip, and transfer; 
his worſhip upon another, and thereby doth not worſhip that which 
he thus denies; Beſides what probability is there Men ſhou'd lie 
for the fake of that Religion, which tells them that thoſe which do 
{o will not receive the Rewird which 1s promiſed to thoſe who 
cordially adhere unto it? Nay, they declar'd themſelves to bethe 
moſt miſerable of all perſons f their hopes were only in this pre. 
ſent life. Can we now think that any who had the common Res- 
ſon of Men, wou'd part with all the contentments of this World, 
and expoſe themſelves to continual hazards, and at laſt underę 
death it (elf for the ſake of ſomething which was merely the f. 
ction of their own Brains? What ſhou'd make them fo Sedulous 
and Induſtrious in preaching ſuch things, that they cou'd ſay neceſ- 
75 was laid - 6 them, yea, wo was unto them if they preacheduit 
the Goſpel, when yet they faw ſo war Woes attending them in the 
Preaching of it, had there not been ſome more powerful attractive 
in the beauty and excellency of the Doctrine which they preached, 
than any cou'd be in the Eaſe and Tranquillity of this preſent 
World ? Thus we ſee the Fidelity of the Apoſtles manifeſted in 
ſuch a way as no other Witneſſes were ever yet willing to hazard 
theirs. And therefore Origen deſervedly condemns Celſus of ari- 
diculous Impertinency, when he wou'd parallel the Relations of 
Herodotus and Pindarus concerning Ariſteus Proconneſius v ith 
thoſe of the Apoſtles concerning Chriſt; For, faith he, Did ci- 
ther of theſe two venture their lives upon the truth of what they writ 
concerning him, as the 222 did to atteſt the truth of what the) 
preached concerning our Lord and Savior Feſus Chriſt ? 

2. The Fidelity of the Apoſtles is evident in their manner of 
reporting the in which they deliver. For if ever there may be 
any thing gather'd from the manner of Expreſſion, or the = 
deve, concerning the particular Temper and Diſpoſition of the 
Perſon from whom it comes, we may certainly read the great Fi. 
delity in the Apoſtles from the peculiar manner of their exprelling 
themſelves to the World. Which they do, * 1. Wit! 
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| the great eſt immpartialit not declarin only what was 
3 44815 able to the World, but hat t ey knew wou d 
be accounted foohſhneſs by It. They who had ſought only to 
haye been admir'd for the rare Diſcoveries which they brouglit to 
the World, wou'd be fure to conceal any thing which might be 
accounted ridiculous ; bur the Apoſtles fixed themſelves moſt on 
what was moſt contemptible in the Eyes of the World, and what 
they were moſt mocked and derided for, that they delighted moſt 
in the preaching of, which was the Croſs of Chriſt. Paul was ſo 
much in love with this, which was a ſtumbling-block to the Fews, 


and fooliſhneſs to the Greeks, that he valued rhe knowledg of no- Cor. a. 2, 
thing elſe in compariſon of the knowledg of Chriſt, and him crucified. Phil. 8.3. 
Nay he elſewhere faith, God forbid that I ſhould glory ſave in the Gab 6. 14. 


Croſs of Chriſt. What now ſhou'd be the reaſon that they ſhou'd 
rcjoyce in that moſt which was moſt deſpicable to the World, had 
not they ſeen far greater truth and excellency in it, than in the 
moſt ſublime ſpeculations concerning Gop or the Souls of Men in 
the School of Plato, or any other Heathen Philoſophers? That 
all Men ſhon'd be bound in order to their Salvation, to believe in 
one who was crucify'd at 3 was a ſtrange Doctrine to 
the unbelieving World: but if the Apoſtles had but endeavor'd 

to have ſuted their Doctrine to the School of Plato, what rare 
Perſons might they have been accounted among the Heathen Philo- 
ſophers! Had they only in general terms diſcours'd'of the Benig- 
nity of the Divine Nature, and the Manifeſtations of Divine Good- 
neſs in the World; and that, in order to the bringing of the Souls 
of Men to a nearer participation of the Divine Nature, the perfect 
Idea of true Goodneſs, and the expreſs Image of the Perſon of 
Gov, and the reſplendency of his Glory had veil'd himſelf in Hu- 
man Nature, and had every where ſcatter d ſuch beams of light 
and Goodneſs, as warm'd and invigorated the frozen Spirits of 
Men with higher ſentiments of Gop and themſelves, and raiſed 
them up above the feculency of this terreſtrial Matter to breath in 
a freſher air, and converſe with more noble objects, and by degrees 
to fit the Souls of Men for thoſe more pure illapſes of real Good- 
neſs, which might always fatisfy the Soul's deſires, and yet always 
keep them up *rill the Soul ſhou'd be ſunning it ſelf to all eternity 
under the immediate beams of Light and Love: And that after 
this Incarnate Deity had ſpread abroad the wings of his Love for 
a while upon this lower World, till by his gentle heat and incu- 
bation he had quickned the more pliable World to ſome degree 
of a Divine Life, he then retreated himſelf back again into the 
ſuperior World, and put off that veil by which he made himſelf 
nown to thoſe who are here confin'd to the priſons of their Bo- 
dies: Thus, I ſay, had the Apoſtles minded applauſe among the 
admired Philoſophers of the Heathens, how cafy had it been for 
them to haye made ſome conſiderable additions to their higheſt 
ſpeculations, and have left out any thing which might ſeem ſo mean 
and contemptible as the death of the Son of Go! But this they 
were ſo far from, that the main thing which they preached to the 
World, was, the vanity of Human Wisdom without CHriſt, and the 
neceſſity of all Mens believing in that Zefus who was crucify'd at 
Hieruſalm. cr 
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Ide Apoſtles indeed diſcover very much, 3 more chan 


which might be accounted the moſt diſhonorable to his Perſon. 


Origen. 
tontr. Cel- 
ſum, l. 3. 


Hervius in 
4. ned, 


| biguity of IP, whic 


. the love of God to the Morid, was, that he gave bis only-begotten 


1. while we were yet ſinners, Chriſt died for us. And that this u, 


ever the moſt lofty Platoniſt cou'd do, concerning th 
and Love of Gop to Mankind; but that wherein they no 


Son, that whoſaever believeth in him ſhould not pertſÞ but have ever. 
laſting life. And that herein was the laue of God manifeſted, thy 


the greateſt truth and worthy, 0 all acceptetion, that feſus Chy; 
came into the World to ſave finners. They never dreamt of any 
Divine Goodneſs which ſhou'd make Men happy without Chy;p. 
No, it was their deſign to perſuade the World that all the com. 
munications of Gop's Goodneſs to the World were wholly in and 
thro' Zeſus Chriſt ; and it is impoſſible that any ſhou'd hank other- 
wiſe, unleſs Plato knew more of the mind of Gop than our Bleſſcd 
Savior, and Plotinus than St. Paul. Can we think now that the 
Apoſtles ſhou'd hazard the reputation of their own Wits ſo much. 
as they did to the World, and be accounted. bablers, and fools, 
and mad-men, for preaching: the iway of Salvation to be only by 
4 Perſon crucify'd between two thieves at Hieruſalem, had they not 
been convinced not only of the truth but importance of it, and 
that it concern'd Men as much to believe it, as it did to avoid 
eternal Miſery? Did St. Paul preach ever the leſs the Words of 
truth and ſoberneſs, becauſe he was told to his face, that his leary- 
ing had made him mad? But if he was beſides himſelf, it was for 
Chriſt; and what wonder was it if the Love of Chriſt in the Apo- 
ſtle ſhou'd make him willing to loſe his reputation for him, ſceing 
Chriſt made 99 no reputation, that he might be in a capacity 
to do us good? e ſee the Apoſtles were not aſhamed of the Go- 
ſpel of Chriſt, becauſe they knew it was the power of God unto ſal- 
vation; and therefore neither in their preaching nor their Writings 
wou'd they omit any of thoſe paſſages concerning our Savior's death, 


Which is certainly as great an Evidence of their fidelity as can be 
expected; which makes Origen ſay, that the Diſciples of Chri// 
writ all things vazaite; u, With à great deal of candor and 
love of truth. cn vauaibarns + =! adbd ets ing N d, bis and i 
Ti Meow rc xen eigen Hof conceals from the World thoſe 7 Mages 
of the Life of Chriſt, which would be accounted moſt fooliſh and 
ridiculous. ; 2 FIR e 6 

2. With the greateſt plainneſs and ſimplicity of ſpeech. Such whole 
deſign is to impoſe . the Minds of Men 4400 ſome cunningly- 
deviſed fables, love as much ambiguity as ever Apollo did in his 
moſt winding Oracles, of whom it is ſaid, | 


Ambage nexa Delphico mos eſt Deo 
Arcang tegere. 


Servius tells us, that Jupiter Ammon was therefore pictur'd with 
Rams-horns, becauſe his anſwers had as many turnings and wind- 
ings as they had. But the Horns which Moſes was wont to be pi 
cur'd with, did ug note the light and perſpicuity (from the am- 
1 notes the. ſending forth of rays of light lil 
4 Horn,) and yet Moſes himſelf was veil'd in compariſon of t 

opennels 


— 
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ß and plainneſs of Speech which was in the Apoſtles. Im- 

_y a mil of many dark and cloudy words — them; 

— they are once brought into the open light, their vizard 

falls off, and their deformity appears. Such Perſons delight in 

ſoaring quite out of the apprehenſions of thoſe who follow them, 

and never think themſelves better recompenſed for their pains, 

chan when they are moſt admired and leaſt underſtood. Bur ne- 

ver was Chri ianity more diſhonored, than when Men brought 

ir from its native ſimplicity and plainneſs, into a company of cloudy 

and inſignificant expreſſions, which are ſo far from making Men 

better underſtand the truth of it, that it was certainly the Devil's 

deſign by ſuch obſcure terms to make way fora Myſtery to be ad- 

yanced, (but it was of Iniquity,) and ſoon after, we ſee the effect 

of it in another Oracle ſet up at Rome inſtead of Detphos ; and all 

the pretence of it, was the obſcurity ſuppoſed in Scripture. What 

Darkneſs come by the riſing of the Sun! Or is the Sun at laſt 

own ſo beggarly, that he is fain to borrow light of the Earth? 

Muſt the Scripture be beholding to the Church for its clearneſs, 

and Cyr1sT himſelf not ſpeak intelligibly, unleſs the Pope be his 

Interpreter? Did CHRIST reveal to the World the way of Sal- ; 

vation, and yet leave Men to ſeek which was it, till a Guide ne- 

ver heard of in the Scripture come to direct them in the way to 

it? What ſtrange witneſſes were the Apoſtles, if they did not . _ 

ſpeak the truth with plainneſs? How had Men been to ſeek as to | 

erruth of Chriſtianity, if the Apoſtles had not declar'd the Do- 

drine of the Goſpel with all evidence and po icuity? Whom muſt 

we believe in this caſe, the Apoſties or the — Oracles? The 

Apoſtles they tell us they Jp with all plainneſs of ſpeech, and for Cor. 3. 

that end purpoſely lay ſide al excellency of words and human wiſ- *Cor.2. 1, 

dom, that Men might not be to ſeek for their meaning in a matter 7 Cor. 

of ſo great moment; that the Goſpel was hid to none but ſuch as 3.4 

are loſt, and whoſe eyes are blinded by the God of this World ; that the 

Doctrine revealed by them is a Light to direct us in our way to 

Heaven, and a Rule to walk by; and it is a ſtrange property of 

— to be obſcure, and of a Rule to be crooked. But it is not 

only evident from the Apoſtles own affirmations, that they laid aſide 

all affected Obſcurity, ambiguous Expreſſions, and Philoſophical 

Terms, whereby the World might have been to ſeek for what they 

were to believe, but it is likewiſe clear from the very nature of 

the Doctrine they preached, and the deſign of their preaching 1 

of it. What need Rhetoric in plain Truths? or affected Phra- | 
ſes in giving Evidence? How incongruous wou'd obſctire Ex- 

preſſions have been to the deſign of Feu Souls by the fooliſh- ; 
» nels of preaching? For if they had induſtriouſly ſpoken in their | q 
| Preaching, above the capacities of thoſe they ſpake to, they cou'd |. 
never have converted a Soul without a Miracle: for the ordinary | | 
way of converſion muſt be by the Underſtanding; and how cou'd 1 
that work upon the Underſtanding, which was ſo much above it? =_ 
But, faith the Apoſtle, Ye preach not our ſelves, but Chriſt Feſus : Cor. 4. | 
the Lord, and our ſelves your ſervants for Jeſus ſake. If they had 5 a 
ſought themſelves or their own Credit and Reputation, there might l: 
have been {ome reaſon that they ſhou'd have uſed the way of 4 
the Sophiſ?s among the Greeks, and by declamatory Speeches to | | 
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e w of the way of the Heathen Sophiſts, and declar'd the Teſti. 
+ Cor. 4. 2. MON of Gop with Spiritual Evidence; they handled not the Word 


Origen. c. gen excellently {1 peaks, Oipucy Is Tov "Inovdy Als Gm G Miu.) jr 
Cell.. 3. e bien, be fuld, , xn Mes, Carcree mizrds engine Mapprgi d mT Cumin 


have inhanced their efteem among the vulgar. But the Aps. 
ftles difown'd and rejected all theſe vulgar artifices of mean and 
low-ſpirited Men; they laid aſide all thoſe enticing words ange 


of Cod deceitfully, but by manifeſtation of the truth, commengg; 
themſelves to every Man's conſcience in the fight of God: Now why 
cou'd be ſo ſutable to ſuch a —_ as the greateſt voy cg and faith. 
fulneſs in what they ſpake? e find in the Teſtimony of the 
A off les, uM rihr nat ale, xa BAT pore xa aueh ye); 4s. Origen ſpeaks, 
Nothing that is ſpurious or counterfeit, nothing ſavoring of the cup. 
ning craftineſs of ſuch as lie in watt to aecerve; and, faith he, jt j; 
impoſſible to think that Men never bred up in the Sophiſtry of the Greeks, 
nor experienced in the Rhetorical inſinuations uſed among them, could 
ever be able ſo ſuddenly to perſuade the World to embrace that whith 
had been a figment of their own Brains. The truth is, the Apoſtles 
ſpeak like ion very confident of the truth of what they ſpeak, 
and not like ſuch who were fain to fetch in the help of all their 
Topics, to find out ſome probable Arguments to make Men belieyc 
that which it is probable they did not believe themſelves; which 
was moſt commonly the caſe of the great Orators among the Hes. 
thens. We find no Pedantic Flouriſhes, no flattering Inſinuations, 
no affected Cadencies, no ſuch great care of the riſing and falling 
of Words in the ſeveral Sentences; which make up ſo great a part 
of that which was accounted e in the Apoſtles time. Theſe 
things were too mean a prey for the Spirits of the Apoſtles to quarry 
upon; every thing in them was grave and ſerious, every Word 
had its due weight, every Sentence brim-full of Spiritual matter, 
their whole Diſcourſe moſt becoming the Majeſty and Authority of 
that Spirit which they ſpake by. And therein was ſeen a great part 
of the infinite Wiſdom of Gop. in the choice he made of the Per- 
ſons who were to propagate the Doctrine of CHRIS x in the 
World, that they were not ſuch who by reaſon of their great repute 
and fame in the World, might eaſily draw whole Multitudes to em- 
brace their Dictates, but (that there might not be the leaſt foundation 
for an implicit Faith) they were of ſo mean rank and condition in 
the World, that in all probability their Names had never been heard 
of, had not their Doctrine made them Famous. To this purpoſe Ori- 


Fuvupriros, Heu, wn Tm adyrer T QEamgiozws THY pa dvTor, ixdene mary T9 E abu 
geuorięgs uud’, wade fu dvi. nap Adler IirnoX dne, erent! Aegan, xa Achew? - 
duet, l E dlugęic cal , oE RAin ab. I am 5 opinion, faith he, 
that Jeſus did 7 make uſe of ſuch Preachers of his Doctrine, 
that there might be no place 77 ſuſpicion that they came inſtructed 
with the art of Sophiſtry ; but that it be clearly manifeſt to all that 
would conſider it, that there was nothing of deſign in thoſe who di. 
ſcovered ſo much ſanplicity in their Writings, and that they had # 
more Divine Power which was more efficacious than the greateſt co. 
tubility of Expreſſions, or ornaments of ſpeech, or the artifices which 
were uſed in the Grecian compoſitions. 
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3. The Apoſites delivered their Doctrine with the greateſt open- 
-- freedom of ſpirit ; they did not give out one thing to the 
and another to their private Diſciples; but with great 
freedom and boldnels declared their doctrine in the moſt public 
laces; and before their greateſt enemies. They knew they were 
booked on as deceivers by the World, but yet they knew themſelves 


have from the World, that they are looked on as the greateſt de- 
ceiyers of it; if it be ſo with others, they have much leſs cauſe to 


altho' they manifeſted their veracity bv] their 'open carriage and 
free ſpeaking to the faces of their greateſt adverſaries. The Apoſtles 
neither feared the Fews skill in their Law, nor the wiſdom and 


the Jews in their Synagogues, and among the Athenians he en- 
counters the Epicureans and Sroics, and preacheth to them IR SUS 
and che Reſurrection. If the Apoſtles had any thing of deceivers 


wou'd not certainly have ſpoken with ſo much confidence concern- 
Cux ls in the preſence of thoſe who had been his murtherers; 
but we ſee they appeal'd to themſelves, as to the Miracles which 
he had wrought among them, and for his Reſurrection they were 
ready to lay down their Lives in giving Teſtimony to the truth of 
ic. That his Body was gone, was evident; that the 8 ſhou'd 
take it away was impoſſible, conſidering what a guard of Souldiers 
they had ſet upon it, and how timorous and fearful the Apoſtles 
were, that they fled upon CHRIS T's being apprehended. Now 
what cou'd it be, cou'd make ſuch fearful Perſons afterwards ſo 
courageous and reſolute as they were, had there not been ſome 
more than ord! wer to convince and encourage them? 

4. The Apoſtles deliver their Teſt; with the greateſt particu- 
larity as to all circumſtances. They do not change or alter any 
of them upon different Examinations before ſeveral Perſons; th 
all agree in the greateſt conſtancy to themſelves and uniformity wit 
each other. As to matters of Indifferency, we find the Apoſtles 
very yielding and condeſcending; but as to any thing which con- 
cern'd their Teſtimony, moſt conſtant and reſolved. Had the 


ible bur ſo many different Perſons, in ſuch different places, and 
under ſuch different conditions, wou'd have varied as to ſome ma- 
terial circumſtance of it: Or elſe they wou'd have been fo 
wiſe as to have deliver'd it in general terms, without inſiſting 
much upon ſuch particular circumſtances, which if they had been 
falſe, might have been very eaſily ms oſt but with what particular 
enumeration of circumſtances do Apoſtles preach Cux ls to 
the World? Peter tells the Jews that it was Feſus of Nazareth 
* he preached; and leſt they ſhow'd think it was not the ſame 
dye who roſe again, with great boldneſs and freedom of Spirit 

© laith unto them, Therefore let all the houſe of Iſrael know Au- 
realy, that God hath made 


both 
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to be true, * bel, xa d. This is the uſual requital good Men 2 Cor. 6.8. 


wonder at it, When even He, who by one Prophet is ſtiled the de- g 2 

ſire of Nations, is by another {aid to be deſpiſed and rejected of Men ; lla. 53. 3. 
and when CHRISH was in the World, he was called 5 e the Matth. 27. 
Jeceiver; no wonder then if his Diſciples were accounted ſuch, © 


3. 


ſubtilty of the Greets: Saint Paul preacheth Cnr Is r openly among 


in them, as to the things they related concerning CuR1sT, they 48.17.18: 


Goſpel been ſome cunningly-contrived fancy, it had been impoſ- 


Act. 2. 22. 


2. 36. 


that ſame Feſus whom ye have crucified, 


31, 32. 


XVII. 
Prop. 4. 
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both Lord and Chriſt. V ea, that ſame individual Perſon who wag con. 
verſant in the World, and died upon the Croſs, is now become , 
Prince and Savior, to give repentance to Iſrael and remiſſion of ſins. It 
there had been any ground of ſuſpicion as to theſe things, who had 
been ſo able to diſprove them, or ſo ready to do it, as thoſe Perſon; 
who had crucify d Him: For we cannot conceive but thoſe who had 
a hand in his death, wou' d endeayor by all poſſible means to gif. 
rove his Reſurrection from the dead. or what a caſe were th 

like to be in, if thoſe 2 which the Apoſtles fo conhidently 

hbriſt had all power now in his hands, 


preached were true? It C 
and there were ſalvation in no other Name, but only in his bon 
they had crucify'd,. they were like to be in a moſt deſperate con- 
dition; therefore if any Men can be ſuppos'd inquiſitive after the 
truth of theſe circumſtances, no doubt theſe were: And if th 
cou'd have found the leaſt flaw in their Teſtimony, the World 
wou'd ſoon have ring'd of it; and the Fews who were then { 
much diſperſed abroad, would have divulg'd it into all parts, the 
Apoſtles wou'd have been told of it as they preached Cnr rs7 in 
the Synggogues. And can we in any reaſon think, but thoſe Jer 
who. perſecuted Paul as he preached in the Synagogues of Aſa, 
and afterwards, impeach'd him ſo openly in Feruſalem, wou'd there 
enquire into all the circumſtances concerning Cnr 1sr, and all the 
other Fews wou d write to their Friends at Jeruſalem co be fully 
inform'd of thoſe ſtrange things which were told them openly in 
all places in their Synagogues by Men of their: own Nation and 
Language, concerning one Jeſus who was crucify'd and roſe again 
from the dead? Had there been now any ſo much as plauſible pre- 
text that any of theſe. circumſtances were not true, can we think 
but that a People fo unmeaſurably given to their own ways and 
Traditions, wou'd in all places have vented any thing that might 
have tended to the diſparagement of CuRISH and his Apoſtles? 
But we ſce Malice it ſelf cou'd not ſind any. flaw in the Apoſtles 
Teſtimony; for if it had, we ſhou'd certainly have heard of it, 
either from the Zews, or from the great oppoſers of Chr:/t:anity 
among the Heathens, who — K. to be curious and inquiſitive 
Perſons, ſuch as Celſus, Julian, Hierocles and Porphyry were. What 
reaſon can we have then in the leaſt to ſuſpect ſuch a 1 
which paſſed ſo uncontrouled in that time when it was alone capable 
of being diſprov'd, and Mens Intereſt and Deſign wou'd put them 
ſo muc upon it? The ſtrength of which will appear in the next 
Pro 1925 which . . | ready 2 
0 Teſtimony to be taken againſt a matter of fat? thus al- 
teſted, but from = Perſons who had greater — Ele the things 
atteſted, and manifeſt greater fidelity in reporting them. It is caly 
to make it ri ge that ſuppoſing any Perſons at that time had 
contradicted the Teſtimony of the Apoſtles concerning our Savior, 
ct there had been no — the world to have hearkned to then 
eſtimony in oppoſition to that of the Apoſtles; and that on theſe 
accounts. 1. The Aps/tles witneſſed the Affirmative, which is more 


capable of being atteſted than any Negativecan be. 2. The Apoj#cs 


were more converſant with CHRIST than any other Perſons were. 
becauſe they were choſen for that very end by him to be conſtantly 


with him: cou d any therefore be more capable of knowing tl 
| cru 


f 


1 * 
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th of all particulars concerning Carrsr than theſe were? Had 
here been any ground of ſuſpicion concerning the deſign of 
CUR INT , why cou'd not the Fews prevail with Fals to difcoyer 
as well as to betray his Perſon? Judas had done but a good 
work, if CHRIST had been ſuch an Impoſtor as the Jes blaſ. 
hemouſly aid he was: what made Fndas then ſo little fatisfy'd 
with his works that he grew weary of his Life upon it, and threw . 
himſelf away in the moſt horrid deſpair? No Perſon certainly 
had been ſo fit to have been produced as a witneſs againſt Cs 18, 
1s Judas who had been ſo long with him, and had heard his 
Speeches, and obſerv'd his Miracles; but he had not patience e- 
nough to ſta after that horrid fact to be a witneſs ung him: 
nay he was the greateſt witneſs at that time for him, when he who 
had betray d him came to the Sanbedrin when conſulting about his 
death, and told them that he had fmmned in betraying innocent blood. Mat. 17.4 
| What poſſible Evidence cou'd have been given more in behalf of 
our Savior than that was? When a Perſon ſo covetous as to be- 
tray his Maſter for fhrrt _ of ſilver, was fo weary of his bar- 
in, that he comes and throws back the Money, and declares the 
Ferfon innocent whom he had betray'd? And this Perſon too 
was ſuch a one as knew our Savior far better than any of the 
Witneſſes whom afterwards they ſuborn'd againſt him, who yet 
contradicted each other; and at laſt cou'd produce nothing which 
in the judgment of the heathen Governor cou'd make him judg 
Cur1sr worthy of death. 3. The Apoſtles were freer from de- 
ſign than any counter-witneſs at that time cou'd be; we have already 
prov'd the Apoſtles cou'd not poſſibly have any other motive to 
afrrm what they did, but full conviction of the truth of what 
they ſpake; but now if any among the Fews at that time had aſ- 
ſerted any thing contrary to the Apoſtles, we have a clear account 
of it, and what motive might induce them to it; v/z. the pre- 
ſerving of their Honor and Reputation with the People, the up- 
holding their Traditions, beſides their open and declar'd enmity 
apainſt Carisr without any ſufficient reaſon at all for it; now 
who wou'd believe the Teſtimony of the Scribes and Phariſees who 
had fo great authority among the People, which they were like to 
loſe, if Cx ISx's Doctrine were true, before that of the Apoſtles 
who parted with all for the ſake of CHRIST, and ventur'd them- 
{elves wholly upon the truth of our Savior's Doctrine? 4. None 
ever did ſo much to atteſt the Negative, as the Apoſtles did to 
prove their Fidelity as to the Affirmative. Had ſufficient counter- 
witneſs been timely produced, we cannot think the Apo/tles would 
have run ſo m_ continual hazards in preaching the things which 
related to the Perſon and Actions of CuR is r. Did ever any lay down 
their Lives to undeceive the World, if the Apoſtles were guilty of 
abuſing it? . The number of ſuch Perſons had been inconſiderable 
in compariſon of thoſe who were ſo fully perſuaded of rhe truth of 
thoſe things which concern our Savior; who wete all ready (as 
moſt of them did) to ſeal the truth of them with their Lives. 
Whence ſhou'd ſo many Men grow ſo ſuddenly confident of rhe 
On of ſuch things which were contrary to their former Perſua- 
ons, Intereſt, Education, had 2 not been deliver'd in ſuch 4 
C Way 
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Tcclſent Learning and Abilities; ſuch was Zuſtin Martyr, one 
who before he became a Chriſtian, was converſant with all Sets + 
of Philoſophers, Stoics, Peripatetics, Pythagoreans, and at laſt 

was a profeſs d Platoniſt till he was converted from Plato to Chriſt, 

and then found that true which he ſpeaks of in his Dzalogue with 

Trypho, that aſter all his enquiries into Philoſophy, ſpeaking of 

the Dodtrine of CHRIST mink who einer Puonfics drpei m @ alupreyr, Fuftin. Di. 
I found this at laſt to be the only ſure and profitable Philoſophy. And gun 
when Trypho after derides him as a Man of very eaſie Faith, who 12721 ; 
wou'd leave the Doctrine of Plato for that of Cux ls r, (for it . 
ems by him the Fews then had a more favorable Opinon of the 
State of Platoniſts than Chriſtians) Fuſtin is ſo far from being iy 
moy'd with ſuch Reproaches, that he tells him he wou'd under- 1 
take to demonſtrate to him, * v ien tins, ei d ede a 

2 (149%; r Yis x; , Sp,, x4; T1310 vel: That the Chriſt 1ans aid 
not give credit to empty Fables, and unprovable Aſſertions, but to 
ſuch a Dottrine as was full of a Divine Spirit and Power, and 
flouriſhed with Grace: The proving of which is the ſubject of that 
diſcouſe. At Alexandria we meet with a Succeſſion of excellent 
Perſons, all which were not only Embracers themſelves, but De- 

fenders of the Chriſtian Faith; for ſetting aſide there Abilius, 
Juſtus, Cerdo, Eumenes, Marcus, Celadion, er ebene Julianus, 
Demetrius, and others who flouriſhed about the ſecond Century, 
[ ſhall only fix on thoſe perſons, who were famous Enquirers after 
Truth, and noted for excellency in Heathen Learning ; yet theſe 
perſons after all their enquiries found nothing to fix on but the 
Chriſtian Faith, and valu'd no other diſcovery of Truth in com- 
pariſon with that. Such was Pantænus, who as Euſebius tells us, 
was an excellent Stoic before he became a Chriſtian, and was after 
ſo eminent a one, that in imitation of the Apoſtles he went into 
India to convert the Inhabitants to the Chriſtian Faith, and at his 
return was made Rector of the School at Alexandria; which as 
the fame Author tells us, was much frequented by ſuch who were 
& 14/4 16 17 aſe}! Ys ara rams well Skill d in Human as well as Di. £94.14, 
vine Learning. How excellent Pantenus was in Human Learn- El 1. g. 
ing, may appear in that Origen and Hierome both make his exam- © '* 
ple their plea for their ſtudying of it. After him fucceeded Cle. 1 ** 
mens Alexandrinus, Pantenus's Scholar, a perſon of great depth 
of learning and exquiſitely skill'd in all Heathen Antiquities, as 
2 by his remaining Writings. The learning of Origen is ſuf- 

ciently know, which was in ſuch great reputation in his own time, 
that not only Chriſtians but Philoſophers lock d to his Lectures 
at Alexandria as Euſebius tells us, wherein he read the Mathema- 14.1.6. 
tics, and other parts of Philoſophy as well as the Scriptures; and 
the ſame Author informs us that the Philoſophers did dedicate their 
Books to him, and ſometimes choſe him as Arbitrator between 
them in matters of Diſpute; and Porphyry himſelf in his Books 
4gunſt the Chriſtians vouchſafed a high Encommm of Origen for 
his excellent Learning, In Origen's time Heraclas a Presbyter of 
Alexandria for five years together frequented the Schooly, of the 
Philoſophers, and put on the Philoſophic pallzum, a = i xai Ibid. l. 6. 
"32 Oran of a peu, and WAS very converſant in the Books of © ⁵ 
lle Grecian Learning. Beſides theſe we read of Pierius and A.- 
Cc 2 chillas 
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14emlib.6. ftronomy, and all kind of Philoſophy, as well as the Doctrine of 


c. 36. 


S. Auguſt- 20" 
= % to & veſte ſuffarcinatus exierit Aopto Cyprianus Doctor 


#r. Chri- fuaviſſimus & Martyr beatiſſimus* quanto Lactantius quanto 


ſtiana, l. 2 Victorinus, Optatus, Hilarius? ut de viuis taceam: quanto m- 


cap. 40. 
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chillas two Presbyters of Alexandria, who were rj e ink, wg, , 
Pane hire, as Nicephorus Caliſtus ſpeaks, Perſons well 5killed i 
the Grecian Learning and Philoſophy. 1 from Alexandria we 20 to 
Cæſarea, there we not only meet with a School of learning among 
the Chriſtians, but with perſons very eminent in all kinds o 
learning; ſuch were the famous Pamphilus and Euſebius ſo great 
an admirer of him, that ever ſince he is called Euſebius Pamphil; 
At Antioch was Dorotheus «m X ve, nat mau h h%,xͤ as Nite. 
phorus ſpeaks, 4 perſ on verſed in all kind of ingenuous Literg. 
ture. Anatolius Biſhop of Laodicea, one verſed in Geometry, 4. 
CurisTr. Thus we ſee how in thoſe early days of the Greet 
Church what excellent perſons many of thoſe were who were 
zealous Profeſſors of Chriſtianity; and concerning thoſe of the 
Latin Church, I ſhall only mention that Speech of St. 4u/?in who 
was himſelf an inſtance of the ſame nature and a Star of the firſt 
magnitude among them. Nonne aſpicimus quanto auro C argen. 


numerabiles Græci? quod prior ipſe fidelifſimus Dei ſervus Moſes 
fecerat, de quo ſcriptum of » quod eruditus fuerit omni. ſapientia 
eAFgyptiorum. To whoſe Catalogue of learned perſons, among 
the Latin Chriſtians Tertullian, Arnobius and ſeveral others may 
be deſervedly added. But as St. Auſtin there well obſerves, 1% 
the Iſraelites went rich out of MHgypt, yet it was their eating 
the Paſſover which ſaved them from deſtruction; ſo tho' theſe 
were accompliſhed with thoſe perfections and riches of the Soul, 
the ornaments of Learning, yet it was their eating the true Paſſo- 
ver which was CHRIST, by their adhering to his Doctrine, was 
that which wou'd be of more advantage to them, than all ther 
Accompliſhments wou'd be. Now then ſince in the firſt Ages of the 
Chriſtian Church, we find not only innumerable multitudes of 
Perſons of great Integrity and — in their Lives embracing the 
Doctrine of ChRIST, but ſo many Perſons that were curions en- 
quirers after the truth of things; we can certainly have no reaſon 
to diſtruſt ſuch a Teſtimony which was receiv'd in ſo unanimousa 
manner by perſons as able to judge of the truth of things, andas 
fearful of being deceiv'd in reference to them as any now 1n thc 
World can be. | 
2. As this Teſtimony was receiv'd by perſons inquilitive after 
the Truth of things, ſo the Doctrine conveyed by it was a malte. 
of the higheſt moment in the world: and therefore we cannot con. 
ceive but perſons ordinarily inquiſitive about other things wou'd 
be more than ordinarily ſo about this, becauſe their erernal wel- 
fare and happineſs did depend upon it. All Perſons that are truly 
Religious, muſt at leaſt be allow'd to be perſons very inquiſitive 
after the ſtate and condition of their Souls when they ſhall be di- 
lodged from their Bodies. And if we do but grant this, can we 
in any reaſon think that ſuch a multitude of perſons in ſo many 
Ages ſhou'd continue venturing their Souls upon a 'Teſtimon) 
which they had no aſſurance of the truth of? And that none of 


all tFe:c perſons, tho* Men otherwiſe Rational and | _— 
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ſhou'd be able to diſcover the Falſi | 1 
upon, if at leaſt any upon . „ they went 
ſo? It is not reconcilable with the general preſum 2 it to be 
Nature concerning Divine Providence and the = G * 
of the welfare of Men, to ſuffer ſo many perſc mM op takes 
defire to ſerve Gop in the way which is So wag who ſincerely 
oon in ſuch a continual Deluſion, and never ing to him, to 
ver'd to them. If all Men then who have 1 at all diſco- 
of Cux Ist to be the only way to Salvation 3 on Doctrine 
either we muſt deny altogether a Divine Pro d deceiv d, 
Devil hath more power to deceive Men than G ence, or fay the 
them, which is worſe than the former; or elſ = hath to direct 
no ſuch things at all as either Gop or Devil C ö ert that there are 
come to paſs by Chance and Fortune: and 75 * that all things 
inexplicable why ſuch multitudes of ata 45 it is ſtill more 
die most inquiſitive. pam of the World ona 1 ſerious Men, and 
be ſo poſſeſs Eee ee we ro "He thin $ ſhow'd all 
the more prophane, wicked and i el 0 — things; and 
prone they are to mock and deride - + gh ons are, the more 
more into Truth and Reaſon than the ſ- has ſuch Men then ſee 
Mankind, let us bid adieu to Humani O ay udicious part of 
ET RE Gol Floor aol who on the neal an 
them. oft who come the neareſt to 
3. The multitude 1 
mow, could. heve of — 4 — ons thus conſenting in this Teſti- 
their firm perſuaſion of the trut "of : rf * this conſent, but only 
becauic thoſe who unanimouſly agree ve — conveyed by it; 
ſons, whoſe other; deſigns and 9 855 8 thin are ſuch per- 
much as any Men's do. If it had — 7 nl pero fog Fry non 
there might have been ſome probabl 8 
matter of Intereſt in it; but as to . N of 9g 08 
divided znong.charfivg about & $ , g we find the eus 
ruth of it, do yet inviolably preſerve: ences of. che 
them, from which the Trut of 2 ee among 
undoubtedly prov'd. Had the 22 octrine of CHRISH may be 
upon the Wekld by the Roman Ems un Nei me been enforced 
romulgation, there wou'd have ben.Ge 8 nfl ohe# 
deſign in it; but it came with n x herfſt con of Poon 
of its own Truth yer it found ſudde: . 
among perſons of all Nations and 5 and ſtrange entertainment 
time it had eaten into the heart of che K. es of Men. In a ſhort 
ſo large 4 ſpread ten it mad po oman Empire, and made 
mus, & veſtra omnia. implevimus le Tertullian lay, Heſternt ſu- Terrll. | 
. rg onions) ee: pips Babes, map O70" 
7 34 = 5 os =» 70 3 ; _ . Tp ſena- 
earea, ſaith he, and yet we 1. ve da New 
Pay; but only your T, — ; 2 2 - * 
dens, Oeeſam vociferantur civi ore ſpeaking of the Hea- 
inſulis Chriſtianos, onmem ſexu ivitatem, in agris, in caſtellis, in 7%: e. 
nitatem tranſeredi ad hoc m, etatem, conditionem, etiam dig- 
jo i and conditions of M. men quaſi detrimento merent. All 
Chriſtians. What « en in all places, were' ſuddenly become 
theſe perſons 0 if 5 cou'd there be now to unite all 
2 We let aſide the undoubted truth and 
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ftians, who yet Cc 


have been acquainted with the practice of Chriſtianity, the great. 


e., That. the. Spirit of Cod doth ſo fully diſcover it ſelf both 


certainty. of the Doctrine of Curisr which was firſt preacheg 
them 5 ſuch who were Eye - witneſſes of CHRIS T's 
had left ſacred Records behind them, containing the ſubſtance ct 
the Doctrine of CHRIST, and thoſe admirable Inſtructions which 
were their only Rs in the mw to 2 
Berauſt many perſons do join in this conſent with true Chr. 

; 4 ould heartily 210 that the Doctrine of — 
anity were not true. Such are all thoſe perſons who arc ſenſual 
in their Lives, and walk not according to the Rules of the Gp 
pel, yet dare not queſtion or deny the Truth of it. Such who 
cou'd heartily wiſh there were no future State, nor Judgment tg 
come, that they might indulge themſelves in this 'World without 
fear of another; yet their Conſciences are fo far convinced of 
and aw'd by the truth of theſe things, that they raiſe many per. 
lexitics and anxieties in their Minds which they wou'd moſt wil. 
Lagty be rid of; which they can never throughly be, till inſtead 
of having the name of Chriſtians, they come to live the Life of 
Chriſtians, and become experimentally acquainted with the Truth 
and Power of Religion. And withal we find that the more Men 


er Eviderrce they have had of the truth of it, and been more ful. 
ly and rationally perſuaded of it. To ſuch I grant there are ſuch 
powerful Evidences of the truth of the Doctrine of Carisr 
the effectual workings of the Spirit of Gop upon their Souls, that 
all other Arguments, as to their own ſatisfaction, may fall ſhort 

of theſe. As to which, thoſe Verſes of the Poet Dantes, rend- 
er'd into Latin by F. F. are very pertinent and ſignificant; for 
when he had introduced the Apoſtle Peter, asking him what it 
was which his Faith was fo on, he anſwers, 


Deinde exivit ex luce profunda 
Que illic ſplendebat pretioſa gemma, 
Super quam ommir virtus fundatur. 


i. e. That God was pleaſed by immediate revelation of ny fo 
diſcover that Divme Truth to the World whereon our Faith 
doth ſtand as on its ſure foundation; but when the Apoſtle gocson 
to how he knew this at firſt came from Gop, his anſwer 
ro tnar 18s, 1 9 259 


5 


larga plu ui 
22 Sancti, que eſt diffuſe in 
per Veteres & ſuper novas membranas, 
Eft ſpllogiſmus: ille qui eam mihi conclufit 
Adeo acute, ut præ illa demonſtratione 
Omnis demonſtratio alia mihi videatur obtuſa. 


u the Old and New Teftament,' that all other Arguments att 
out dull and heauy if compared with this. It is true they are ſo 
to a truly inlightned Conſcience which diſcovers ſo much Beauty 
and Glory in the Sctiptures, that they raviſh the Soul, altho' it be 
unable to give ſo full an account of this unto others who Lis 
D _ the 
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ic Eyes to lee that; Besury with, Which a Haart truly gracious = 


Mie ſee. ordingrily in the Werd, that che attracian. 
Bey is an unncfguntibe thing; and one may diſcern that w hich 


why may it not be much more thus im Diving Objects which want 
Spiritual Eyes to diſcouer them? Therefore grant that good Men 
enioy that latisfaction to their o Conſciences, as, to the truth 
fe Doctrine of Cu ls, which there cannqt attain tog bu 
yet 1 fays that ſuch do likewiſe lee; the moſt 2 rationa an 

convincing! Evidence hieh doth induce them x0 belicye; whic 

Evidence ĩs then moſt convinc ing: When it is ſeconded by the. pe- 
culiar Energy of the Spirit of Gon upon the Souls of true Be- 
licycrs. - But yet we ſce that the power and force gf, the truth of 
theſe things vat be ſo great, even upon ſuch, Minds which arg 
not yer mould into the faſhion of true Goodneſs, that 1 may 
awe with its light and clearneſs, where it doth not ſoſten and alter by 
its heat and influence Now hence can it be that ſuch convicticns 
ſhou'd ſtick do faſt in the Minds of thoſe who wou d fain pull out 
thoſe piercing arrows, hut that there is a greater power A 
than they are Maſters of) and they cannot ſtand againſt the farce 


whereby they come upon them; nor find any Salye to cure. bg 
wounds which are made within them, but by thoſe reed bag 


1 
1 


were the cauſes of them? And therefore when wicked Perl: 

under conflicts of Coniſcience, cannot eaſe themſelves 1 ben 
Atheiſm; or ſinding rea ſon to caſt off ſuch convictions by diſcern- 
ing any invalidity in the Teſtimony whereon the truth of theſe 
things depends, it isa cattain Argument that there is abundant 
truth in that Teſtimony; When Men wou' d fain perfuade. them; 
ſclyes to believe the conttary, and yet cannot. 

5. The ttuth of this conſent appears, from the unanimit) o 

among thoſe Perſons tho haue yet ſtrangely differ d from each hes 
in 3 in Neligion. Me ſee thereby this unanimity 
is no forced or deſigſ᷑ d thing, becauſe we fee the Perſons agreer 
ing in this, do very much diſagree from each ather in other things, 


And the ſame grounds and reaſons whereon-they | diſagree as to 


other things, wou d have held as to theſe too, were there n. 

greater evidence of the certainty of theſe things, than of, thoſe 
they fall out about. It hath not yet become | a Queſtion among 
thoſe who differ ſo much about the ſenſe of Scripture, whether 
the Scripture it ſelf be the Word of G op, altho' the . 
counts on which we are to believe it to be ſo, hath been the ſub- 


ject of no mean Controverſies. All the divided parts of the Chri- | 


ſtian World do yet fully agree in the matters of facts viz. 7 
there was ſuch a Perſon as Insu Car ISN, 4ndrbat he did many great 
Miracles, that he ded on.theCroſs at Jeruſalemand noſe g ain from the 


dead; now theſe contain the great foundations of Chriſtiar Faith, 
and therefore the: multitude of other Controverſies in en ene 
ought to be ſo far from weakning our Faith, as tothe truth of the 


Doctrine of Cun ier (which Men of weak judgments and At hei- 


ſtical Spirits pretend) that it ought to be à ſtrong confirmation of 


it, when. we ſee Perſons: which ſo! peeviſbly, guarrel! with each 
other about {tome inferior and leſs wei Parts of Religion, do 
Vet unanimoufly conſent in the principal foundati 
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Faith, and ſuch 'whereon the neceſſity of Faith and Obedience, x; 
the way to Salvation, doth more immediately depend. And this 
ny be one great Reaſon why the infinitely wife Gop may ſuffer 
ſich lamentable Contentions and Diviſions to be in the Chriſtian 
World, that thereby inquiſitive Perſons may ſoe that if Religion 


had been a mere Deſign of ſome few politic Perſons, the quarrel. 
ſom World (where it is not held in by foree) wou d never have con. 


ſented fo long in the owning ſuch common Principles which all the 
other Controverſies are built upon. And althoꝰ it be continual 
ſeen that in divided parties, one is apt to run from any thing whid 
is teceiv d by the other, and Men generally think they can neye; 
run far enough from them whoſe Errors they have diſcover'd, that 
et this Principle hath not carried any conſiderable party of the 
Chriftian World (out of their indignation againſt thoſe great con- 
ruptions which have crept into the World under apretencc of Re. 
ligion) to the 3 the foundation of Chriſtian Faith, muſt 
be partly imputed to the ſignal hand of Divine Providence, 20 
=; to thoſe ſtrong Evidences which there are of the truth of 
hat Teſtimony which conveys to us the foundations of Chriſtian 


Faith.” Thus we fee now, how 12 and uncontrouled this con- 


ſent is, as to the matters of fact deliver'd down from the eyc. 
witneſſes of them, concerning the Actions and Miracles of our 
leſſed Savior, (which are contain'd in the Scriptures as authentic 
ecords of them,) and what a ſure foundation there is for a firm 
afſent to the truth of the things from ſo univerſal and uninterrupted 
2 Tradition. e YGONETD to 907 ivo | 
Thus far we have now manifeſted the neceſſity of the Miracles 
of Cyur1sr, in order to the propagation of Chriſtianity in the 
World, from the conſideration of the Perſons who were to pro- 
pagate it in the World; the next thing we are to confider, is, the 
admirable ſucceſs which the Goſpel met with in the World upon 
its being preached to it: Of which no rational account can be given, 
unleſs the Actions and Miracles of our Savior were moſt un- 
doubtedly true. That the Goſpel of CHRIST had very ſtrange 
and wonderful ſucceſs upon its firſt preaching, hath been partly 
diſcover'd already, and is withal ſo plain from the long continu- 
ance of it in theſe European parts, that none any ways converſant 
in the Hiſtory of former Ages, can have any ground to queſtion 
it. But that this ſtrange and admirable ſucceſs of the Doctrine of 
Cuts r ſhou'd be an Evidence of the truth of it, and the Miracles 
wrought in confirmation of it, will appear from theſe two Conli- 
derations. 1. That the Doctrine it ſelf was ſo directly contra!) 
to the general inclinations of the World. \ 2. That the propagation f 
rn" eb; ofed by all worldly power. | 
I. That the Dottrine it ſelf was ſo oppoſite. to the general in. 


clinations of the World. The Doctrine may be confider'd either 
as to its credenda, or matters of Faith, or as to its agenda, or mat- 


ters of Life and Practice; both theſe were contrary to the inclina- 
tions of the World; the former ſeem'd hard an incredible, the 


latter harſh and impoſſibleQ. 0 


1. The Matters of Faith which were to be believ d by the World 


were not ſuch things which we may imagin the vulgar ſort of Me" 


wou'd be very forward to run after, nor very greedy to * 
Mn | | F I, 2 
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2 wor 1 Fought up in; the generality. of Mankind is 
very tenacious of thoſe Principles and Prejudices which are ſueked 

in in the time of Infancy. There are ſome Religions one would 

think it were impoſſible that any rational Men ſhould believe them; 

but only on this account, becauſe they are bred up under them. 

It is a very great advantage any Religion hath againſt another, 

chat it comes to ſpeak firſt, and thereby inſinuates ſuch an appre- 

henſion of its ſelf to the Mind, that it is very hard removing it 

alter wards. The Underſtanding ſcems to be of the nature of 

thoſe things which are communis "pus and therefore primi ſunt 
poſſidentis ; when an Opinion hath once got poſſeſſion of the Mind, 

it uſually keeps out whatever comes to diſturb it. Now we can- 

not otherwiſe conceive but all thoſe Perſons who had been bred 

up under Paganiſm and the moſt groſs Idolatry, muſt needs have 

a very potent Prejudice againſt ſueh a Doctrine which was wholly 
irreconcilable with that — which they had been devoted 
to. Now the 1 of the Prejudice is Which is convey'd' into 
Mens Minds by the force of Education, the greater ſtrength and 
power muſt there needs be in the Goſpel of CHRIST, which did 

0 eaſily demoliſh theſe ſtrong holds, and captivate the Under- 
ſtandings of Men to the obedience of CRIST. To which pur- 
poſe Arnobius excellently ſpeaks in theſe words to the Heathens ; Armin: | 
Sed non creditis geſta hac. Sed qui ea conſpicati ſunt fieri & ſub ,. ber. 
oculis ſuis viderunt agi, teſtes optimi certiſſimique auctores, © © 
crediderunt hæc ipſi, & credenda poſteris nobis haud exilibus cum ap- 
probationibus tradiderunt. Quinam iſti fortaſſe quæritis? pgenites, 
populi, nat iones & incredulum illud genus humanum: Quod niſi a- 
perta res eſſet, & luce ipſa que madmodum dicitur clarior, numpuam 
rebus hujuſmodt credulitatis ſuæ commodarent aſſenſum. An numquid 
dicemus illius temporis homines uſque' adeo fuiſſe vanos, mendacts, 
ſcolidos, brutos, ut quæ nunquam viderant vidiſſe ſe fingerent ? & 

que facta omnino non erant falſis proderent teſtimoniis aut puerili aſ- 
ſertione firmarent? Cumque 700 ent vobiſcum & unanimiter vivere; 

& inoffenſas ducere conjunctiones, gratuita ſuſciperent odia & exe- 
crabili haberentur in nomine? Quod ſi falſa ut dicitis hiſtoria illa 
rerum eſt, unde tam brevi tempore totus mundus iſta religione com- 
pletus eſt? Aut in unam coire qui potuerunt mentem gentes regiont- 
bus. diſſite, ventis cælique convexionibus dimotæ? Aſſeverationibus 
iledæ ſunt nudis, inductæ in ſpes caſſas, & in pericula capitis im- 
mittere ſe ore temeraria deſperatione Voluerunt, cum nihil tale vi- 

Aiſent quod eas in hos cultug novitatis ſue poſſit excitare miraculo. 

Ino quia hæc onnia ab ipſo cernebant geri £ ab ejus præconibus qui 
per orbem totum miſſi beneficia patris & munera Fee, animis ho- 
mimiouſque portabant, weritatis ipſius vi victæ, & dederunt ſe Deo; 

nec in magnis poſuere . membra vobis projicere, & viſtera 
ſua lanianda præbere. The ſubſtance of whoſe Diſcourſe is, that 
it 15 impoſſible to ſuppoſe ſo many Perſons of ſo many Nations to 

be ſo far beſorted and infatuated; as not only to believe a Reli- 

Ag to be true which'was contrary to that they were educated in, 

ut to venture their Lives as well as Eſtates upon it, had it not 

n diſcover'd to them in a moſt certain and infallible way by 

uch who had been eye-witneſſes of the Actions and Miracles of 
Dd CHRIST 
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.vid.lib.z. CHRIST and his. Apofttes. And as he elſew here 2 Vel hec fal. 
* tem fidem uobis faciant arguments credends quod jam per onnes ter. 
ras in tam brevi tempore & parve immenſi nomms hujus ſacramey;, 
diffuſa ſunt ; quod nulla jam natio eſt tam barbari moric, & nan. 
ſuetudinem neſtiens, que non ejus amore verſa molliverit aſperita. 
tem ſuam, & in placides ſenſus aſſumpta rranquithtate migraye. 
rit; quod tam mag nis ingenits præditi Oratores, Grammatici, Rh. 
tores, Conſulti juris ac Medici, Philoſophiæ etiam ſecreta rimantes, 
magifteria hac expetunt ſpretis guibus paulo ante fidebant, cc, Wil 
not this perſuade the World What firm foundations the Faith uf 
hriſtians ſtands on, when in ſo ſhort a time it 18 ſpread over al 
48 ts of the World? that by it the moſt inhuman and barbarous 
Nations are ſoftn'd into more than civility? That Men of the 
greateſt Wits and Parts, Oratots, Grammarians , Rhetoricians, 
{,awyers, Phyſicians; Philoſophers, who not? have forſaken their 
former ſentiments, and adhered; to the Doctrine of Curtis 
Now, I fay, if che power af Education be ſo ſtrong upon the 
Minds of Men to pꝓerſuade them of the truth of the Religion the 
are bred up under, (Which Atheiftically diſpos d Perſons make fl 
much advantage of,) this is ſo far from weakning the truth of 
Chriſtianity, Sou it proves a great confirmation of it, becauſe it 
obtain d ſo much upon its firſt Preaching in the World, notwith. 
ſtanding the higheſt, prejudices from Education were againſt it. If 
then Men be ſo prone to believe that to be moſt true, which they 
have been cducated under, it muſt argue a, more than ordinary 
Evidence and Power in that Religion which unſettles ſo much the 
Principles of Education, as to make Men not only queſtion the 
truth of them, but to renounce them, and embrace à Religion 

cContrary to them. Wo 
xxl. _ Eſpecially when we withal conſider what ſtrong holds theſe 
Principles of Education were back'd with among the Heathens, 
when the Doctrine of CHRIST was firſt divulg'd among them, 
i. e. what plauſible pretences they had of continuing in the Reli- 
gion which they were brought up in, and why they ſhou d not 

, exchange it for Chriſtianity ; A., thoſe were, 
Tertull. ad I. The pretended Antiquity of their Religion above the Chriſtian; 
Nat. 1. 1. the main thing pleaded againſt the Chri/tzans was divortium ab in- 
. ſtitutis majorum, that they thought themſelves wiſer than their 
5. 40 Fore-fathers; and Symmachus, Lybanius, and others, plead this 
L, molt in behalf of Paganiſm; ſervanda eft. tot ſæculis files, & ſe. 
orat. de 2 ſunt nabis parentes qui ſecuti ſunt feliciter ſuas; their Re- 
Templi. ion pleaded Preſcription againſt any other, and they were re- 
ſolv d to fallow. the ſteps of their Anceſtors wherein they thought 
due, themſelves happy and ſecure, © Cæcilius in Minutivs Felix firlt 
elle -6. argues much. againſt dogmatizing in Religion, but withal ſiys it 
moſt becomes a lover of truth, Majorum excipere diſcipliuam, le- 
Hianes traditas colere, deos quos a parentibus ante imbutus er 
ſimere; nec de numinibus ferre . [ed prioribus credere. 80 
_— Arnabius tells us the main thing objected againſt the (Hriſbians 
2 Fe. WAS uavellam eſſe religionem naſtram, & ante dies natam prope 
u pancos, neque vos potuiſſe antequam O. putriam linquere, C. 1 
Ne. barbaros ritus peregritoſque traduci. And Caita in Tully long be 
„ fore. hid this down as the main Principle of Pagan Ren 
| Ne | | | major 
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ma oribus noſtris etiam nulla ratione reddita eredere, to believe the 
Tradition of our Fathers, altho there be no evidence in reaſon for 
i: And after he had diſcover'd the vanity of the Stoical Argu- 
ments about Religion, concludes with this as the only thing he 
reſoly'd his Religion into, Mibi unum ſatis erit, majores noſtros 
ita tradidiſſe, It is enough for me that it comes by tradition 
our Fore-fathers. Lattantras fully ſets forth the manner of plead- 
ing us'd by the Heathens againſt the Chriſtians, in point of Anti- 5 
quity. He ſunt religiones quas ſibi a majoribus ſuis traditas, per- Latant. i. 
tinaciſſime tueri ac defender“ perſeverant ; nec confiderant quales (er wh 
feat, ſed ex hoc probatas atque veras e confidunt, quod eas ve- 
teres tradiderunt ; tantaque 17 auttoritas vetuſtatis, ut inguirere 
in cum ſcelus eſſe diratur. The Engliſh is, They accounted Tra- 
tion infallible, and knew no other way whereby to find the truth 
of Religion but by its conveyance from their Fore-fathers. How 
like herein do they ſpeak to thoſe who contend for the corruptions 
crept into the Chriftran Church ? who make uſe of the fame pre- 
tences for them, vir. that they were deliver'd down from the Fa- 
thers; tantaque eſt auctoritas vet uftatis, ut inquirere in eam ſcelus 
eſſe dicatur; who are we who mill fee further than Antiquity ? But 
it is no wonder if Antiquity be accompany'd with dimneſs of ſight; 
and fo it was undoubtedly as to the Pagan World; and as to the 
Chriſtian too, when ſuch a mixture of Zeatheniſm came into it. 
And the very ſame Arguments by which the pleaders for CHriſtia- 
nity did juſtify the truth of their Religion, notwithftanding this 
pretended Antiquity, will with equal force hold for a Reforma- 
tion of ſuch inveterate abuſes, which under a pretence of Anti- 
quity, have crept into the CHriſtian Church. Nullus pudor eſt ad Amine. 
meliora tranſire, ſaith Ambroſe in his Anſwer to Symmachus, what % 9 
ſhame is it to grow better ? Quid facies ? faith Lactantius, majorefne 2 An, 1. 
potius an rationem ſequeris * St rationem mavis, diſtedere te neceſſe orig. Error. 
eſt ab inſtitutis & aufforitate majorum: quoniam id ſolum recmtum 
eſt, quod ratio præſcribit. Sin autem pietas majores ſequi ſuadet : 
fateris igitur Itos illos eſſe qui excogitatis contra rationem re- 
ligtonibus ſervierint; & te ineptum qui id colas quod falſum eſſe 
conviceris, Where Reaſon and mere Authority of Fore- fathers 
ſtand in competition, he is more a Child than a Man that knows 
not on which ſide to give his Suffrage. But with the greateſt 
ſtrength, and cleareſt reaſon Arnobius ſpeaks in this cafe. Itaque ei 
cum nobis intenditis averſionem a Religione priorum , cauſam conve- l. 
nit ut inſpiciatis, non factum; nec quid reliquerimus opponere, ſed 
ſecuti quid ſimus potiſſimum contueri. When you charge us, faith he, 
that we are revolted from the Religion of our Fore-fathers, you ought 
not preſently to condenm the fact, To to examine the reaſons of it; 
neither ought you ſo much to look at what we have left, as what it is 
we have embraced. Nam fi mutare ſententiam culpa eft ulla vel cri- 
men, & d veteribus inſtitutis in alias res novas voluntateſque mi- 
Care, criminat io iſta & vos ſpectat, qui toties vitam conſuetudinemque 
mutaſtis ; qui in mores alios, atque atios ritus priorum condemnatione 
iranjijirs. If mere departing — the Religion of our Anceſtors 
the great fault, all thoſe who own themſelves to be Chriftians, 
were themſelves guilty of it when they revolted from Heatheniſm. 
If it be here ſaid thar the caſe jo different, becauſe there was ſuffi- 
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"cient reaſon for it, which there is not as to the corruptions of the 


* the Gentile World. Inde adeo per univerſa imperia, pro vincias, op- 


Tertull. 


Accs. Tertullian, among Unlawful Corporations ; the Politicians and Stateſ 


the embracing Chriſtianity Was; when Men of Heathens became 


_ unlawful for any party of Men, to divide from others in a matter 


Chriſtian Church; if fo, then all the diſpute 18 taken off from the 
matter of fact, or the revolt to the cauſes, inducing to it; and it 
the Proteſtant be not able as to the cauſes of our Separation from 
Rome to manifeſt that they were ſufficient , let him then be 
triumph d over by the Romaniſt, and not before. U aſſert they, 
and that with much aſſurance of Mind, that the Principles of the 
Reformation are juſtifiable upon the ſame grounds of Reaſon, Which 


Chriſtians ; and that the Arguments made uſe of by the Romanzg, 
againſt our Separation from them, are ſuch as wou'd have juſtify F 
a Pagan Philoſopher in not embracing ax angel For if it be 


of Religion which pretends Antiquity and Univerſality, it had 
been unlawful for a Philoſopher to have deſerted Paganiſin, as well 
as for a Proteſtant to depart from Rome. For ng to the 
Principles of the Romaniſts, the judgment in the cauſe of the Se- 
paration, and of the truth of Religion lies in that party from which 
we depart; if we do now but apply this to the old Roman Senate 
or Emperors in the caſe of Chriſtian Religion, and dividing from 
Heathen Worſhip, we ſhall quickly ſee how eaſy a matter it will 
be to make Chriſtianity it ſelf a Schiſm, and the Nottrine of Cur isr 
the greateſt Hereſy. But as ſtrong as thoſe pretences were chen, 
or have been ſince, the power of the Doctrine of CuRISH hath 
been ſo great, as to conquer them, and thereby to manifeſt, that 
it wasof Gop, when ſuch potent Prejudices were not able to with- 
ſtand it. Of which Antiquity is the firſt. | 

2. The large and univerſal ſpread of Pagan Religion, when Chri- 
ſtianity came into the World: there was never ſo great Catholi- 
ciſin, as in Heathen Worſhip, when the Apaſtles firſt appear d in 


pida, videmus fingulos ſacrorum ritus gentiles habere, & Deos co- 
lere municipes, ſaith Cæcilius in Minutius Felix. The great charge 
againſt the CHriſtiaus was Novelliſin, that they brought in a ſtrange 
and unheard of Religion. The common Oueſtion was, I here 
Das your Religion bejre) E Sus f Nazareth? as it has been ſince, 
Where was your Religion before Luther? and the ſame anſwer which 
ſerv'd then, will ſtand unmovable now, There where no other Re. 
ligion is, in the Word of Gon. For this was the weapon whereby 
the Primitive Chriſtians defended themſelves againſt the aſſaults ot 
Paganiſm, and the Evidences they brought that the Doctrine 
Fate by them, and contain'd in the Scriptures, was originally 
rom Gop, were the only means of overthrowing Pagani/m, not- 
withſtanding its pretended Univerſality. . | 
3. Settlement by Laws of Heathen Worſhip. This was ſo much 
pretended and pleaded for, that as far as we can find, by the Hi- 
ſtory of the Primitive Church, the pretence on which the Chri- 
ſtiaus ſuffer d, was Sedition, and oppoſing the eſtabliſh'd Laws. 
The Chriſtians were reckon'd inter 2 — fattiones, as appears bi 


men were all for preſerving the Laws; they troubled not them- 
ſelves much about any Religion, but only That which was ſertled 
by Law they ſought to uphold, becauſe the acting contrary to x 
Ing 9 might 
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might bring ſome diſturbance to the civil State. There were ſcyeral 4% 
Laws which the Chriſtians were then brought under, and con- | 1 
demn'd for the breach of. I. The Law „ Haeterie, or Con- f 
venticles, as they were pleas d frequently to ſtile the Meeting of Chri- 
ſtians to ether; thence the places where the Chriſtians aſſembled 
for — „vere commonly call'd Conventicula; Ita appellabant 
loca, faith Heraldus, ubi congregabantur Chriſtiani oraturi, & verbi Herald. 
divini interpretationem accepturi, ac ſacras Snares habituri : but Ge 
Elmenhor/t1us more ſhortly; Conventicula loca ſunt ubi Chriſtiani l. . 
congregati orare conſueverunt. The places where the Chriſtians did 
meet and pray. together, were call d Conventicles: in Baſilica Sicin- Am.Mare. 
nini ubi ritus Chriſtian eſt conventiculum, faith Ammianus Marcel- 7 ts 
linus ; cur immaniter conventicula dirui? faith Arnobius ; qui uni- Latan:. 
verſum populum cum ipſo pariter conventiculo concremavit, as La- 
Hantius likewiſe ſpeaks. Now the reaſon of the Name was, be- 
cauſe the Heathens judged theſe Aſſemblies of Chriſtians to be il- 
legal Societies. For which we are to underſtand; that in the time 
of the Roman Emperors, when they grew ſuſpicious of their own 
ſafety, they ſeverely prohibited all thoſe Sodalztia, or Societies and 
Colleges, which were very much in uſe in the Roman Common- 
wealth, in imitation of the i«-2/# in the Cities of Greece. Theſe 
were ſuch Societies of Perſons, which voluntarily confederated 
together either for ſome particular deſign, or for pre- 
ſerving Love and Friendſhip among each other, and thence had 
their frequent Meetings in common together. Now the more nu- 
merous theſe were, and the more cloſely they confederated, the 
more jealous Eye the Roman Emperors had upon them, becauſe 
of ſome Clandeſtine deſign, which they ſuſpected might be carri- 
ed on for diſturbance of the public Peace in ſuch ſuſpicious Meet- 
ings. Thence came out many particular Edicts of the Emperors 
againſt all ſuch kinds of Societies. * „ e. 
Now when the Chriſtians began to be ſomewhat numerous, and 
had according to the Principles of their Religion frequent Aſſem- 
blies for Divine worſhip, and did confederate together by ſuch 
Symbols, of being waſhed with water, and eating and drinking to- 
ſeeder (which was all the Heathens apprehended by their ute of 
aptiſm, and the Lord's Supper) the Proconſuls and other Ma- 
iſtrates in their ſeveral Provinces bring the Chriſtians under theſe 
Edicts, and fo DN them for the breach of the Laws. Which 
as appears by T.iny's Epiſtle to Trajan was the only account on 
which the wiſer Heathens did proceed againſt the Chriltians3 for ; = 
we {cc he troubled not himſelf much about the Truth and Evi- , 
dence of Chriſtian Religion, but ſuch Perſons were brought be- 
fore him; and after he Fad Interrogated them whether they were 
Chriſtians, or no, ſeveral times, if they perſiſted, he then puniſh- 
ed them, not ſo much for their Religion, as for their obſtinacy and 
contempt of Authority. For ſo much is imply'd in thoſe words 
of his, Neque enim dubitabam, qualecunque eſſet quod faterentur, 
Peruicaciam certe, & inflexibilem obſtinationem debere puniri : That 
Whatever their Religion was, their obſtinac and diſobedience deſer- 
of punifoment. That which the Chriſtians now pleaded for them- 
elves, why they ſhou'd not be reckon'd among the Factions of 
the People, was that which they re to Pliny, that all their fault 
D ; 
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was, 2uod eſſent ſoliti ſtato die ante lucem convenire, carmengy, 
Chriſto quaſi Deo dicere ſecum muicem ; ſeque ſacramento nom in ſte. 
lus aliquod obftringere, ſed ne furta, ne latrocmia, ne adulteria coy. 
mitterent, ne fidem fallerent, ne depoſitum appellati abnegarent. Th; 
they were wont upon their folemn days to meer together for Divine 
. Worſhip, and to covenant with each other only for the practice of 
thoſe things which were as much for the good of Mankind as thei 
own, viz. that they would not wrong and defraud others, as fo the, 
Thrall. Bodies or Eftates. And Tertullian approves of the Law againg 
Aol. c. 38. Factions, as de providentia & modeſtia publica, ne civitas in partes 
ſtinderetur, as wiſely intended to prevent Seditions; but withal 
pleads, that the Society of Chriſtians cou'd not be reckon'd inte- 
alicitas fattiones ; tor, faith he, haec coitio Chriſtianorum merits fon 
illitita, ſiillicitis par ; merito dammanda ſi quis de ea queritur eotitulygyy 
OO querela eſt. In cujus perniciem aliquando convenimys ? 
oc ſumus congregati quod & Aer, hoc uni verſi quod & finguli; ne. 
minem ledentes, neminem contriſtantes; quum probi, quum boni coeunt, 
m pii, quum caſti _ antur, non eſt fattio dicenda fed curia. If, faith 
hes the Societies of Chriſtians were like others, there might be ſom: 
reaſon to condemn them, under the head of Factions: but as long at u- 
meet together for no Man's injury, that whether divided, or af- 
Lola, we are ſtill the ſame, that we grieve and injure no bo- 
dy; when ſuch a company of good Men meet together, it is a. 
ther a Council than a Fattion. 
2. Another Law the Chriſtians were brought under, was, That 
inſt Innovations in Religion; thence it was laid ſo much 
to the charge of the Chriſtians, that they did & aÞgos go con. 
Euſeb.1. 6. frary to the eſtabliſi d Law; as Porphyry faid of Origen, be- 
Eccleſ. hit. exuſe he was a Chriſtian, he did zgna-5; Go , and when he 
7 ſpeaks of Ammonius revolting from Chriſtianity to Paganiſm, 
150%, erb ;, e 16pgvs moailelas fr, he turn d to the way of Lift, 
which was agreeable to the eſtabliſß d Laws. Now Chriſtiani- 
i was every where look'd on as a great Innovation, inſomuch 
Tertull, that the Chriſtians were accuſed to be /egum, morum, nature ini. 
Apot. c. 4. Witt, as Enemies to Mankind as well as the Laws, becauſe they 
drew Men off from that way of Religion which Mankind had ge- 
nerally agreed in. Thence c./Emilianus the Præfect of A git, 
T ; 7% when he bids the Chriſtians return to Paganiſm, he us'd theſe Ex- 
*4 dim, to return to the 


11, Preflions, in) » wa! dn wind} kan I * 
common ſenſe of Mankind, and to forget what was ſo much 4. 
gainſt it, as he * Chriſtianity to be. When Paul preach- 
ed at Athens, his Accuſation was, that he was 4 Preacher 
of ſtrange Deities, becauſe he preached to them Jeſus and the 

AR. 17.18. Kefurrettion. And Demetrius at 1 n knew no ſuch potent 

19. 27. Argument againſt Paul, as that his Religion deſtroyed the worſhip 
7 | 8 oy 

Diana, whom all Aſia and the world worſhip. So that the 

imitive Chriſtians were then accounted the Antipodes to the 

whole World, on which account they were ſo ſeverely dealt with; 
molt Common-wealths obſerving the counſel of Mecænas to Au- 

Sufus, in Dio, to be ſure to have a watchful eye upon all Inno- 

vations in Religion, becauſe they tend fo much to the diſturbance 

of the Civil State. : 0 5 

3. The Law of Sacrilege. Thence Lacrantius calls _ Mite 
to . Ou 
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—iutione Sacrilege. Nuin etiam ſceleratiſſimi homitide cum Letane. | 
8 jura impia condiderunt ; nam & conſtitutiones Sacrilege, {capa 


ſhutationes Furiſperitorum leguntur injuſtx ; and as he tells 
5 9 72. had locked all choſe Reſcripta nefatin 
together, which concern'd the Chriſtians; from hence it was, 
Chriſtianity by Pliny, is called amentia, by Tacitus exitiabilis 1, 4, 
ſuperſtitio, by Smueronus ſuperſtitio nova & exitiabilis; fo much I. 15. Sur 
did cheſe three great Men agree, in condemning the beſt Religion , N. 


vone. 


in the World for madneſs, and new, and deteſtable Superſtition Pla. xp. 
the ground of the great pique was, the enmity declar'd by Chri- . en. 
ſtians againſt the Idolatrous Temples, and Worſhip of the Hea- * 
1 | Fig 

pr The Law againſt Treaſon ; for ſometimes they e ſo 
high, as to accule the Chriſtians læ ſæ Majeſtatis, and thence they Tertull. 
are commonly called public; hoſtes, enemies to all civil Govern Abel 25. 
ment, Which they inferred from hence: 1. Becauſe they would © 3F 
not ſacrifice for the Emperor's ſafety; Ideo tommittinus, faith 1,4. 
Tertullian, in Majeſtatem Imperatorum, quia illos non ſubjititmms 
rebus ſilis; Quia non ludimus de officio ſalutis eorum, = eum 
non putamus in manibus eſſe plumbatis. The Accuſation fot Trea- 
ſon = in their refuſing to 4.1 the Idols for the Emperor's 
welfare. 2. Becauſe they would not ſwear by the Emperor's Ge- 
ning. Thence Saturnius ſaid to the Martyr, Tantum jura per ge- Herald. is 
mum Ceſaris noſtri, if he wou'd but ſwear by the Genius of Cz+ rd 
far, he ſhou'd be fav'd. Yet tho' they refus'd to fwear by the _—_ * 
Emperor's Genius, they did not refuſe to teſtify their Allegiance, 
and to ſwear by the Emperor's ſafety. Sed & furamus, faith ul. 
Tertullian, ſicut non per genios Cæſhqarum, ita ſalutem eorum Abele. 32. 
que eſt auguſtior onmibus geniis. 3. Becauſe they would not 
worſhip the Emperors as Gods; which was then grown a com- 
mon Cuſtom. Non enim Deum Imperatorem dicum, vel quia 16id. e. 33. | 
mentiri neſcio, vel quia illum deridere non audeo, vel quia nec i bj 
ſe ſe Deum volet dici fi homo fit , as the ſame Author ſpeaks. { 
Nay the Primitive Chriſtians were very ſcrupulous of calling the . _- 
Emperor Dominus, hoc enim Dei eſt cognomen, becauſe the name 1 
Lokp was an Attribute of Gop's, wy apply'd as his name to 
him in Scripture. The reaſon of this ſcrupuloſity was not, from 
ny queſtion they made of the Sovereignty of Princes, or their 
obligation to obedience to them, (which they are very free in the 
acknowledgment of,) but from a jealouſte and juſt ſuſpicion that 
ſomething of Divine honour might be imply'd in it, when the A- 
doration of Princes was grown 4 Cuftom. Therefore Tertullian 
to prevent miſ-underftandings, faith, Dicam plane Imperatorem 
Dominum, ſed more Communi, ſed quando nom cogor ut Domi- 
Mun Dei vice dicam. Th cfag'd not the name in a common 
fence, but as it imply d Divine honour. | 4 

5. Becauſe they would not obſerve the public Feſtivals of the 
£mperor's in the way that others did, which it ſeems were obſer- 
ved with abundance of Looſeneſs and Debauchery by all forts of 
Perſons; and as Tertullian ſmartly ſays, Malorum morum licentia 15 . ., 
Pieras erit; & occaſio_ luxuriæ religio deputabitur? PONY is 
arcounted a ne? of Loyalty, and Intemperance a part of Reli. 


gin. Which made the Chriſtians rather hazard the pinie of 
the 
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| their Loyalty, than bear a part in ſo much Rudeneſs as wag th. 
( us'd, ro. * they 1 all the ſolemn ſpectacles gf 0 
14 Tertull. Romans; Nihil eſt nobis, faith the ſame Author, dJitzy, vie 
tub. 38. auditu, cum inſania Circi, cum purine Theatri, cum atry; 

tate arene, cum Xyſti vanitate. They had nothing to do eithe, 

with the madneſs of the Cirque, or the immodeſty of the Thea. 
tre, or the cruelty of the Amphitheatre, or the vanity of th, 
public Mreſtlings. e ſee then what a hard Province the Chri- 
ſtians had, when ſo many Laws were laid as Bird-lime in their 
way to catch them, that it was impoſſible for them to profes; 
themſelves Chriſtians, and not to run into a præmunire by their 
Laws. And therefore it cannot be conceiv'd that many out of af. 
fection of Novelty ſhou'd then declare themſelves Chriſtians, 
when ſo great hazards were run upon the profeſſing of it. Fey 
ſoft· ſpirited Men, and lovers of their own eaſe, but wou'd have 
bins ſome fine diſtinctions and nice evacuations to have recon. 
_ cil'd themſelves to the public Laws by ſuck things which the Pri. 
mitive Chriſtians ſo unanimouſly retus'd, when tending to Pro- 
phaneneſs or Idolatry. And from this diſcourſe we cannot but 
conclude with the Apoſtle Paul, That the weapons whereby the 
Apoſtles and Primitive Chriſtians encountred the Heathen world, 
were not fleſhly or weak, but exceeding ſtrong and powerful, in 
that they obtain'd fo great a conqueſt over the Imaginations and 
. carnal Reaſonings of Men (which were their ſtrong holds they 
ſecur'd themſelves in) as to make them readily to forſake their 

Heathen worſhip, and become chearful Servants to Curisr. 
Thus we ſee the power of the Doctrine of CHRIST, which pre- 
vail'd over the as i 1c of Education, tho back'd with pre- 
2 Antiquity, Univerſality, and Eſtabliſhment by civil 

WS. AY * . 

But this will further appear if we conſider that not only the 
matters of Faith were contrary to the Principles of Education, 
but becauſe many of them ſeem'd incredible to Men's natural Rea- 
ſon; that we cannot think Perſons wou'd be over-forward to be- 
lieve ſuch things. Every one being ſo ready to take any advan- 
tage againſt a Religion which did ſo little 13 corrupt Nature 
either as to its power or capacity; inſomuch that thoſe x 2 preach- 
ed this Doctrine, declar'd openly to the World, that ſuch Per- 
ſons who wou'd judge of the Chriſtian Doctrine, by ſuch princt- 
ples which mere natural Reaſon did proceed upon ( ſuch one | 
ſuppoſe it is whom the Apoſtle calls +4; dere, onc that own'd 
nothing but natural Reaſon, whereby to judge of Divine Truths) 
cou'd not entertain matters of F +4 or of Divine Revelation, 
becauſe ſuch 1 1 wou'd ſeem but folly to him that own'd no 
higher principle than Philoſophy, or that did not believe any Di- 
vine 422 neither can ſuch a one know them, becaule 2 
Divine Revelation is the only way to come to a thro' underſtand: 
ing of them: and a perſon who doth not believe ſuch a Divine 
Revelation, it is impoſlible he ſhou'd be a competent judge of the 
truth of the Doctrine of CR ISH. So that the only ground of 
receiving the Doctrine of the Goſpel is upon a Divine Revelation 
that Gop himſelf by his Son and his Apoſtles, hath reycal'd thelc 
deep Myſteries to the World, on which account it is we are bound 
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—Teccive them; altho they go beyond our reach and compre- 
dog But we ſee generally in the Heathen World how — of 
thoſe did believe the Doctrine of CurIsr in compariſon, ho 
were the great admirers of the Philoſophy, and way of Lear ning 
which was then cry'd up: the reaſon. was, becauſe Chriſtianity 
not only contain'd far deeper Myſteries than any they were ac- 


| 


uainted with, but deliver d them in ſuch a way of Authority, 


ding them to believe the Doctrine they preached on the 
— of * Divine Authority of the Revealers of it. Such a 


way of propoſal of Doctrines to the World the Philoſophy of the 


was unacquainted with, which on that account they. de- 
r/o not being ſuted to the exact method which their . 
proceeded in. No doubt had the Apoſtles come among the Greeks 
g n, bo- baus, With a great deal of pomp and oftentation, and had 
fed Mens curioſities with vain and unneceſſary Speculations, they 
might have had as many Followers among the Greeks for their 
fakes, asCnR1sT had among the Fews for the fake of the Loaves. 
But the matters of the Goſpel being more of inward worth. and 
moment, than of outward pomp and ſhew, the vain and empty 
Greeks preſently find a quarrel with the manner of propoſing them, 
that they came not ina way of clear demonſtration, but ſtood ſo much 
_ aith as ſoon as they were deliver d. Thence Celſus and 


alen think they have reaſon enough to reject the Laws of Moſes © 


and CyR1sT, becauſe Celſus calls them d dt, Galen Chri- 


ftianity alamcli cri, that they were ſuch Doctrines which: re- o.g. 1... 


quire Faith and Obedience, without giving Mens reaſon an ac- > Ce 


giſſator ſufficiently manifeſted, were not enough to inforce a Law, 4. 


unleſs a ſufficient account were given of the thing requir'd to the 
purblind Reaſon of every individual Perſon acted by paſſions and 
private intereſts, as to the Juſtice. and Equity of it. And fo the 
primary obligation on Man's part to Faith and Obedience, muſt 
ariſe not from the evidence of Divine Authority, but of the thing 
it ſelf which is reveal'd, to the moſt partial judgment of every 
one to whom it is propos d. Which thoſe who know how ſhort 


the ſtock of Reaſon is at the beſt in Men, and how calily that 


which is, is faſhion'd and moulded according to prejudices and in- 
tereſts already entertain'd, will look upon only as a deſign to com- 
ply with the carnal deſires of Men, in that thereby none ſhall be 
ound to go any further, than this blind and corrupted Guide 
ſhall lead them. Now theſe being the rerms on which the Goſ- 
| of CuR1sT muſt have expected entertainment in the Gentile 
orld, how impoſlible had it been ever to haye found any ſuc- 
cels — Men, had there not been ſufficient Evidence given by 
à power of Miracles, that however ſtrange and incredible the Do- 
crine might ſeem, yet it was to be believ' d, becauſe there was 
ikcient means to convince Men that it was of Divine Revela- 

ion. | 
Neither were the matters of Faith only contrary to the incli- 
nations of the World, but ſo were the precepts of Life, or thoſe 
things in Chriſtianity which concern'd 377 There are two 
things which are the main ſcope and deſign of Chriſtianity in re- 
*rence to Mens Lives, and to take them off from their Sins, IM 
Ee om 


XXII. 


count of the things commanded. As tho' the Authority of à Le- Galea 
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from the World; and of all things theſe are they which Meng 
hearts are ſo bewitch'd with. Now the precepts of the Goſpel 
Matt. g. 8, are ſuch which require the greateſt purity of heart and life, which 
16, 2 call upon Men 0 den themſelves , and all ungodlineſs, and 
* 1 1 wordly luſts, and to live ſoberly, and righteouſly, and godly in 
19. this preſent world; that, all that name the name of Chriſt my} 
Cor. 2. i. depart from iniquity ; that, all true Chriſtians muſt be cleanſe] 
from all filthineſs of fleſh and ſpirit, and muſt perfect holineſs in 
mY ſer of God. And the Goſpel inforceth theſe precepts of 
Holineſs with the moſt terrible Denunciations of the wrath of 
Ther 1. Gop on thoſe who diſobey them; that, the Lord Feſus Chriſ 
7,8 ſhall be revealed from Heaven with his mighty Angels in 
flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that know not God, and 
Rom. . hat obey not the Goſpel of Feſius Chrift. That, the wrath 
18. God is revealed from Heaven againſt all ungodlmeſs and unrigl. 
teonſneſs of men, who hold the truth in unrighteouſneſs. That, 
:Cor.6. no perſons who live in the habitual practice of any known fin, ſhy! 
Sal. 4. 20. inherit the Kingdom of God. That, no man ſhould deceive then 
Epheſ. 5. With vain words, for becauſe of theſe _ comes the wrath 
** of God upon the Children of diſobedience ; that Men do but vain- 
flatter themſelves when they ſeek to regoncile unholy Lives with 
Heb. 12. the hopes of future Happineſs; for without holimeſs no man ſpall 
14. fee the Lord. And then in reference to the things of this pre- 
ſent Life which Men bufte themſelves fo much about, the Goſpel 
1Jok. 2.14. declares, that they who love this world, the love of the Father 
is not in them; that, the friendſhip of this world is enmity with 
Jam. 4. 4. God; and whoſoever will be a friend of the world is an enemp te 
— 5 1% God: That Chriftians muſt not ſet their affettions on Earth, but 
Phil. 3.20, 0/8 the things in Heaven; That the converſation of true Chri- 
Matt.6.20. ſtjans is in Heaven. That, we onght not to lay up our treaſure 
1s © on Earth, but in Heaven; That, we muſt not look at the things 
which are ſeen, but at the things which are not ſeen; for tht 
things which are ſeen are temporal, but the things which art 
not ſeen are eternal. Now the whole deſign of the Doctrine of 
CHRIST being to perſuade Men to lead a Holy and Heavenly 
Coll 1. 12. Life while they are in this World, and thereby to be made meet 
| to be partakers of the inheritance with the Saints in light, can 
we think fo many Men whofe hearts were wedded to Sin, and the 
World, cou'd fo ſuddenly be brought off from both without 3 
Divine Power accompanying that Doctrine which was preached 
Roma. 16. to them? And therefore the Apoſtle faith, & kei, Wahi 7 
269% I am not aſhamed of the Goſpel of Chriſt ; 1. e. tho the Go- 
ſpel of Curisr be the only true Myſtery, yer 1 do not 
by it as the Heathens are wont to do with their famous Elenſiman 
Myſteries, which were kept fo ſecret by all the Myſtæ and ine, 
but faith he, I know no reaſon I have to be aſhamed of anf 
thing in the Goſpel, that I fhonld labour its concealment to ad- 
vance its veneration; but the more public the Goſpel is, the 
more it manifeſts irs power; for thro” it Gop is pleas d mightily 
to work, in order to the Salvation both of Jeu and Gemtile. And 
all che ſuccefs of the Goſpel, that upon the Hearts and Lives of 
Mien deſerves the greateſt confideration. 


The 
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The great Efficacy and Power of the Goſpel was abundantly 


Gen in that great alteration which it . t 111 all thoſe who 
were the hearty embracers of it. The Philoſophers did very fre- 
quently and Leerbediy complain of the great inefficacy of all 
Jer Moral Precepts upon the minds of Men, and that by all 
their Inſtru&tions politiora non meliora, ingenia frunt, Men im- 

ov'd more in Knowledg than Godneſs; but now Chriſtianity 


not only inforced Duties on Men with greater Power and Au- 


thority For the Scriptures do, as Saint Auſtin ſpeaks, Non tan- 
quam ex Philoſophorum concertationibus ſtrepere, ſed tanquam ex 
ſraculis & Dei nubibus intonare, not make ſome obſtreperous 
clamors, like thoſe tinkling Cymbals, the Philoſophers, but awe 
the Souls of Men with the Majeſty of that Gop from whom they 
came. Neither was 1t = a great and empty ſound which was 
heard in the 9 of the Goſpel; but when Gop thun- 
dred therein, he broke down the ffately Cedars and ſhook the 
Wilderneſs, and made the Hinds to calue, (as it is ſaid of Thun- 
der, call'd the Voice of the Lord in Scripture,) he humbl'd the 
Pride of Men, unſetled the Gentile World from its former foun- 
dations, and wrought great alterations on all thoſe who hearken- 
ed to it. The whole deſign of the Goſpel is couched in thoſe 
words which Saint Paul tells us were ſpoken to him by Caur1sT 
himſelf, when he appointed him to be an Apoſtle, t open 
Mens eves, and to turn them from darkneſs to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God, that they may e 90 of ſens; 
and inheritance among them which wore Fanny by faith in Chriſt. 
And the efficacy of this Doctrine in order to theſe * ends, was 
abundantly ſeen in the * of that Apoſtle, who was ſo inſtru- 
mental in converting the World to piety and ſobriety, as well as to 
the Doctrine of Chriſt. What ſtrange Perſons were the Corinthians 
before they became Chriſtians! for when the Apoſtle had enumera- 
ted many of the vileſt Perſons of the World, he preſently adds, And 
fuch were ſome of you ; but ye are waſhed, but ye are ſunctiſied, but ye are 
juſtified in the name of the Lord Feſus,and by the ſpirit of our God. The 
more dangerous the diſtemper is, the more malignant its nature; the 


more inveterate its continuance, the greater the Efficacy of the re- 


medy which works a cure of it. The power of Grace is the more ſeen 
in converſion, the greater the ſins have been before it. It is an caſy 
matter in compariſon to remove a diſeaſe at its firſt on- ſet, of what 
t is to cure it when it becomes Chronical. The power of the Go- 
ſpel wrought upon all ſorts and kinds of Perſons, to manifeſt to 
the World there was no diſtemper of Men's Souls ſo great, but 
there was a poſſibility of a Remedy for it; and not only ſo, but preg- 
nant and viſible inſtances were given of the Power and Efficacy of 
it. For they themſelves ſhew of us, faith the Apoſtle, what man- 
ner of entring in we had among you, and how ye turned to God from 
Idols, to ſerve the living and true God, and to wait for his Son from 
Heaven, whom he raiſed from the dead, even JE8us, which deli- 
vered us from the wrath to come. Now that which manifeſts: the 
exceeding great power and excellency of the Goſpel, was, that it 
not only turn'd Men from one way of worſhip to another, which 
35 a matter of no great difficulty, 4 that it turn'd Men together 


with that from their Luſts and Senſuality, to a holy and un —_—_ 
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Life. For Men being more in love with their Sins, than Win 
their Opinions, it muſt needs be a greater power which draws 
Men from the practice of habitual Sins, than that which only makes 
them change their Opinions, or alter che way of worſhip they were 
brought up in. This is that which Origen throu hout his Books 
againſt Celſus triumphs in as the moſt ſignal Evidence of a Divine 
power in the Doctrine of CHRIST, that it wrought fo great an 
alteration on all that truly embraced it, that of vicious, debauched, 
Origen. and diſſolute, it made them temperate, ſober, and religious, % 
1 Celſum, gurus or pam lg day of gory T0 , im) F xu@ gi A age G wh .. 
%. e curls fr. The Doctrine of Chriſt did convert the moſt wicked 
Perſons who embraced it, from all their debaucheries, to a life nj 
table to Nature and Reaſon, and to the practice of all Virtue, 
herefore certainly the Goſpel cou'd not want that commenda- 
tion among all ingenuous Moraliſts, that it was the moſt excellent 
inſtrument inthe World to reform the lives of Men, and to promote 
real goodneſs: in it. When they cou'd not but take notice of ſo 
many Perſons continually ſo brought off from their follies and vain 
conyerſations, to a life ſerious, ſober, and unblameable; nay and 
ſome of the Chriſtians were of ſo much integrity and goodneſs, that 
their greateſt Enemies were forced to ſay that their only fault was, 
that they were Chriſtians. Bonus vir Cajus Sejnis, tantum quod Chri. 
ſtianus. A very good man, only a Chriſtian. But one wou'd think 
this ſhou'd have made them have a higher opinion of Chri/tianity, 
when it did fo ſuddenly make ſo many Men in the World. 
Eſpecially when this power was fo manifeſt on ſuch Perſons who 
were ſuppos'd uncapable of being reform'd by Philoſophy, young, 
illiterate, and mean-fpirited Perſons; therefore it may be juſtly ſup- 
pos'd that it was not by the ſtrength of their own Reaſon that this 
alteration was wrought within them, but by that Divine power 
which was able to tame the moſt unruly; to inſtruct the moſt igno- 
rant, to raiſe up the moſt ſordid Perſons to ſuch a Generous temper, 
as to flight the good things of this life, in compariſon with choſe 
to come. And ſo remarkable was the difference of life then between 
thoſe that were Chri/t;ans, and thoſe who were not (as there is ſtill 
between true Chriſtians, and mere Pretenders) that Origen dares 
Celſus to compare them in point of Morality with any other Socie- 
ties in the World. « F %s Xes lu derung, Curio gia rate c 
* mpg Meer Crain, ws goss Har d xirpoy* bs o an an epighn toc 194 766 ite 
2 n nails, & (ndert SA dus, nd, ger w{palre rw os Gi pgs 
exxamer; For the Churches of Gon, which are diſcipled to CHRIST, 
being compar d with other Societies, ſpine among them like lights in the 
world. For who can but confeſs, that even the worſer part of the 
Chriſtian Churches exceeds the beſt of the popular Aſſemblies ? For, 
as he goes on, the Church of Gop which is at Athens, that is a 
he xd ries very quiet and peaceable, becauſe it ſeeks to approve it ſel} 
10 Gon; but the popular Aſſembly at Athens, that is mow, [editions 
and quarrelſome, and in nothing comparable to the Church of G09 
there. Sa it is, if we compare the Churches of Corinth and Alexandria 
with the Aſſemblies of the People there. So that any candid Inquiter 
after Truth will exceedingly wander (how ſuch fair Iſlands ſhou'd 
appear nantes in gurgite veſto; in the midf of ſuch a Sea of wicked, 
nel3 as it was in thoſe Cities) how theſe Churches of Gop ſhou' 
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be | planted in ſuch rude and profane places. So the fame Author 
des on to compare the Church's Senate with that of the Cities, 
90 Church's Officers with theirs; and appeals to themſelves, that 
even thoſe among them who were moſt uke-warm in their Office, 
did yet far exceed all the City- Magiſtrates in all manner of Virtues. 
From whence he rationally concludes, « 4 b u dvd, t obs . lx. 
4 e, Ae % dad bende, Care Marte. in cix 5 goon, ae, Ws os . If 
theſe things be ſo, how can it but be moſt rational to adore the Di. 
vinity off sus, who was able to accompliſh ſuch great things? And 
that not upon one or.two, but upon ſuch t multitudes as were 
chen converted to the Chriftian Faith, e read of one Phædon, 
and one Polemon brought from their debaucheries by Socrates and 
Yenocrates, but what are theſe compar'd with thoſe who were turn d 


— 


from their Sins to Gop by the Goſpel of ChRIS TI vo! oN 63 Origen.l.r, 


Enes, de Le dad, a Gi d of Hie. nat , Thehimer, gi d dowry ugh p. 50. 
urhepb'rv Pls, deu. cp W DN 91 ni Inod's pores mim ,”. AN d xn} n erluc- 
&c. The twelve Apoſtles were but the firſt-fruits of that plentiful Har- 
veſt of Converts which followed afterwards. And altho' Celſus (like 
an Epicurean) ſeems to deny the poſſibility of any ſuch thing as o, nl; 
Converſion, becauſe cuſtomary fins become a ſecond Nature, that 2. 150. 
no puniſhments can reform them; Zer, faith Origen, herein he not only 
contradifts us Chriſtians, 4 15 ſuch as were __— oer, Who 
own'd any generous principles of Philoſophy, d not deſpair 
a . as a thing feaſible by . nature; and gr 18. 
ſtances ad hominem, to prove the poſſibility of the 8 om the 
ancient Heroes, Hercules and Ulyſſes, from the two Philoſphers, So- 
crates and Muſonius, and the two famous Converts to Philoſophy, 
Phedon and Polemon. But yet, faith he, theſe are not ſo much to J 
wondred at, that the eloquence and reaſon of the Philoſophers ſpoud 
prevail on ſome very few perſons, but that the mean and contemtible lan- 

guage of the Apoſtles ſhow'd convert ſuch multitudes from intemperance 

to ſobriety, from injuſtice to 8 from cowardice to the higheſt 
conſtancy, yea ſo great as to lay down their lives for the ſake of virtue; 
how can we but admire ſo Divine a Power as was ſeen in it? And 
therefore, faith he, we conclude, in u aνν ah] xgxion D,, ins 
ue Oi aireder, dd aal d g e, That it is ſo far from being im- 
poſſible, that it is not at all difficult for corrupt nature to be chang d by 
the Word of Gop. Lactantius excellently manifeſts that Philoſophy |, ,z,.. ,. 
cou'd never do ſo much good in the World as Chriſtianity did, be- falſ. ſap. 
cauſe that was not ſuted at all to common capacities, and did require “3. 25. 
ſo much skill in the Arts to prepare Men for it, Which it is impotible 
all ſhou'd be well skill'd in, which yet are as capable of being happy, 
as any others are. And how inefficacious the Precepts of hiloſo. 

hy were, appears by the Philoſophers themſelves, who were far 

rom having command by them over their maſterleſs Paſſions, and 
were fain ſometimes to confeſs that Nature was too head-ſtrong 
to be kept in by ſach weak Reins as the Precepts of Philoſophy 
vere: But, faith he, what great command Divine Precepts have 
upon the Souls of Men, daily experience ſhews. Da mihi virum qui Cap. 26, 

' Iracungus, maledicus, effrenatus ; pauciſſimis Det verbis, tam pla- 
- idum quam ovem reddam. Da cupidum, avarum, tenacem; jam tibi 
aun liberalem dabo, & pecuniam ſuam plenis manibus largientem. Da 
Imidum doloris at mortis 3 jam Cruces, & 1gnes, taurum contemnet. 
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Da libidinoſum, adulterum, ganconem; jam ſobrium, caſtum, con;. 


nentem videbis. Da crudelems c ſanguinis appetentem; jam i, 
veram clementiam furor ille mutabitur. Da injuſtum, inſſpienten, 


peccatorem; continuo & &quus, & prudens, & innocens erit, In 


which words that elegant Writer doth by 4 Rhetorical Scheme 
ſet out the remarkable alteration which was in any who became 
true Chriſtians, that altho they were paſſionate, covetous, fearfy], 
luſtful, cruel, unjuſt, vicious, yet upon their being Chriſtians, t 

became mild, liberal, courageous, temperate, merciful, juſt and un- 
blameable; which never any were brought to by mere Philoſophy, 
which rather teacheth the Art of Concealing vices, than of hal. 
ing them. But now when Chriſtianity was fo effectual in the cure 
of thoſe diſtempers, which Philoſophy gave over as beyond its 
skill and power, when it cur'd them with ſo great ſucceſs, and 
that not in a Paracelſian way, for them to relapſe afterwards with 
greater violence, but it did ſo throughly unſettle the fomes morki, 
that it ſhou'd never gather to ſo great a head again; doth not this 
argue a power more than Philoſophical, and that cou'd be no leſs 
than Divine Power which tended ſo much to reform the Worlg, 


and to promote true goodneſs in it? 


Thus we have conſider d the contrariety of the Doctrine of Ci 
to Mens Natural Inclinations, and yet the ſtrange ſucceſs it had 
in the World, which in the laſt place will appear yet more ſtrange, 
when we add the almoſt continual oppoſition it met with from 
worldly 2 and policy. Had it been poſſible for a cunningly- 
deviſed fable, or any mere contrivance of Impoſtors to have pre- 
vail'd in the World, when the moſt potent and ſubtile Perſons bent 
their whole Wits and Deſigns for ſuppreſſing it? Whatever it were 


in others, we are ſure of ſome of the Roman Emperors, as Julian 


and Diocleſian, that it was their Maſter-deſign to root out and abo- 
liſh Chri/tzanity ; and was it only the ſubtilty of the CHriſtians which 
made theſe Perſons give over their work in deſpair of accompliſh- 
ing it? If the Chriftians were ſuch ſubtile Men, whence came all 
their Enemies to agree in one common calumny, that they were a 
company of poor, weak, ignorant, inconſiderable Men? and it 
they were ſo, — came it to paſs that by their power and wiſdom 
they cou'd never exterminate theſe Perſons; but as they cut them 
down, they grew up the faſter, and multiply'd by their ſubtraction 
of them? There was ſomething then certainly peculiar in Chriſtt- 
anity, from all other Doctrines, that it not only was notadvanc'd 
by any civil power, but it got ground by the Oppoſition it met with 
in the World. And therefore it is an o — circumſtance, that 
the firſt Chriſtian Emperor (who acted as Emperor for Chriſ1a- 
nity) viz. Conſtantine (for otherwiſe I know what may be ſaid tor 
Philippus) did not appear in the World till CHriſtianity had ſpread 
it ſelf over moſt parts of the habitable World. Gop thereby letting 
us ſee, that tho? the civil Power, when become Chriſtian, might 
be very uſeful for protecting Chriſtianity, yet that he ſtood in 10 
need at all of it, as to the Propagation of it abroad in the World 
But we ſee it was quite e in that Religion which had Mars 
its Aſcendant, viz. Mahometiſm: For like Paracelſus his Dæmon, it 
always fate upon the pummel of the Sword, and made its way in the 
World merely by force and violence; and as its firſt raph 


had much of Blood in it, ſo by it hath it been fed and nouriſh'd ever 
ſince. But it was quite other wiſe with the Chriſtian Religion, it never 
chriv d better than in the moſt barren places, nor triumph d more, than 
when it ſuffer d moſt; nor ſpread it ſelf further, than when it encoun- 
ter d the greateſt Oppoſition. Becauſe therein was ſeen the great force 
and efficacy of the Doctrine of Cx Is r, that it bore up Mens Spirits 


to undergõ the moſt exquiſite torments which the cruelty 
cou'dinyvent. The Stoics and Epicureans Boaſts, that their wiſe Man 
wou'd be happy in the Bull of Phalaris, were but empty and Thraſo- 
nical words, which none wou'd venture the truth of by an experiment 
upon themſelves. It was the Chriſtian alone, and not the Epicurean, 
tharcou'd truly ſay in the midſt of torments, Suave eſt &. nihil cu- 
ro, and might juſtly alter a little of that common ſaying of the Chri- 

jans, and ſay, Non m loguimur, ſed patimur, as well as uiuimus; 
The Chriſtians did not ſpeak great things, but do and ſuffer them. And 
this gain'd not only great reputation of integrity to themſelves, but 
— the honor of their Religion in the World, when it was 
ſo apparently ſeen, that no force or power was able to withſtand it. 
wit not this at leaſt perfuade you that our Religion is true, and from 
Gov, faith Arnobius ? Quod cum genera penarum tanta ſint a vobis 
propoſita Religionts hu Ne leges, augeatur res magis, & con- 
tra onmes minas atque interdicta formidinum animoſius 2 obni- 
tatur, & ad credendi ſtudium, prohibitionis 277 is excitetur ? 
-——tane iſtud non divinum & ſacrum eſt, aut ſme Deo, eorum tan- 
tas animorum fieri converſiones, ut cum carnifices unci, aliique in- 
numeri cructatus, quemadmodum diximus, impendeant credituris, 


copnitas accipiant rationes, atque mundi omnibus rebus præponant a- 
micitias Chriſti? That no fears, penalties, or torments, were able to 
make a Chriſtian alter his profeſſion, but he ond rather bid adieu 


notice of, when Celſus had objected the Novelty of Chriſtianity; 
The more wonderful it is (faith Origen) that in ry. 
ſo largely ſpread it ſelf in the W vid N if the cure of Mens Bodies 
be not wrought without Divine Provi 
many thouſands of Souls which have been converted at once to Hu- 
nmanity and Chriſtianity, 3 when all the Powers of the World 
were from the firſt engaged to hinder the progreſs of this Doctrine, 
and yet notwithſtanding all this oppoſition, ca, wi moore; ande N de . 
YO- Oted xa! Hue - me A , mii; ip EAA, ini h d N g 
eee cem, aal wrnmolner woekas Song Ju ges in) v1 nel” ad Me . The Word 
75 Gop prevail d, as not being able to be ſtopt by Men, and became 
aſter over all its enemies, and not only ſpread it ſelf quite thro 
Gr eece, but thro' a great part of the World beſides, and converted 
an mnumerable company of Souls to the true worſhip and ſervice of 
Gop. Thus we have now manifeſted from all the circumſtances 
of the Propagation of the Doctrine of CHRIST, what evidence 
there was of a Divine Power accompanying of it, and how uſeful 
the firſt Miracles were in order to it. 


CHAP. 
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under the greateſt miſeries of Life, and made them with cheerfulneſs 
of Tytants 


veluti quadam dulcedine » atque ommium virtutum amore correpti, 


to his Life than to his Savior. This Origen likewiſe frequently takes — Lt. 
£,Cet/.Þ.21. 


ort a time it ſbou d 1.1.3. 110. 


echow much leſs the cure ofſo 
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CHAP. x. 
The difference of true Miracles from falſe. 


I. The unreaſonableneſs of rejefting the Evidence from Miracles, 
becauſe of Impoſtures. That there are certain rules of diſtin 
guiſhing true Miracles from falſe, and Divine from Diabolical 
prov'd from God's intention in giving 4 power of Miracles, 
and the Providence of God in the World. II. The inconve. 
nience of taking away the rational grounds of Faith, ayj 
Placing it on ſelj-evidence. Of the ſelf-evidence of the gen 
ptures, and the inſufficiency of that for reſolving the queſim 
about the Authority of the Scriptures. III. Of the pretendel 
Miracles of Impoſtors and falſe Chriſts, as Barchochebas, 
David el-David and others. IV. The Rules whereby to judy: 
true Miracles from falſe. 1. True Divine Miracles ar: 
wrought to confirm a Divine Tefttmony. V. No Miraclesne 
ceſſary for the certain conveyance of a Divine Teſtimony 
prov'd from the Ewvidences that the Scriptures con d not be 
corrupted. VI. 2. No Miracles Divine which contradif 
Divine Revelation. Of Popiſh Miracles. VII. 3. Divine 
Miracles leave Divine Effects on thoſe who believe them. 0f 
the Miracles of Simon Magus. VIII. 4. Divine Miracles 
tend to the overthrow of the Devils power in the World: 
the Antipathy of the Doctrine of Chriſt to the Devil's deſign 
in the World. IX. 5. The diſtinction of true Miracles fron 
others, from the circumſtances and manner of their operation. 
The Miracles of Chriſt compar d with thoſe of the Heathen 
Gods. X. 6. God makes it evident to all impartial judgments, 
that Divine Miracles exceed Created power. This manifeſlel 
from the unparallelld Miracles of Moles and our Savior. 
From all which the rational evidence of Divine Revelation 
manifeſted, as to the Perſons whom God imploys to teach tht 
World. | 


Aving thus far ſtated the caſes wherein Miracles may juſtly 

be expected as a rational Evidence of Divine Authority in 

the Perſons whom Gop imploys by way of peculiar meſſage to 
the World, and in the proſecution of this diſcourſe manifeſted 
the Evidences of Divine Authority in Moſes and the Prophets, 


and in our Savior and his Apoſtles; the only remaining queſtion 
concerning 
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counter 


jracles from ſuch as are only pretended 
271. it bein 1 — — that there have been Impoſtures and 
Deluſions in the World as real Miracles, the minds of Men will 
be wholly to ſeek when to rely upon the Evidence of Miracles as 
in argument of Divine Authority in thoſe perſons who do them, 
unleſs a way be found out to diſtinguiſh them from each other. 
But if we can make it appear, that, unleſs Men thro' weakneſs of 
Judgment or Inco itancy deceive themſelves, they may have cer- 
ain Evidence of the truth of Miracles, then there can be nothing 
wanting as to the eſtabliſhment of their Minds in the truth of that 
Doctrine which is confirm'd by them. There hath been nothing 
which hath made Men of better Affections than Underſtandings, 
ſo ready to ſuſpect the ſtrength of the Evidence from Miracles 
concerning Divine Teſtimony, as the multitude of Impoſtures in 
the World under the name of Miracles, and that the Scripture. it 
ſelf tells us we muſt not hearken to ſuch as come with lying won- 
ders. But may we not therefore ſafely rely on ſuch Miracles which 
we have certain Evidence cou'd not th wrought but by Divine 
Power, becauſe forſooth the Devil may ſometimes abuſe the igno- 
rance and credulity of unwary Men? or 1s it becauſe the Scripture 
forbids us to believe ſuch as ſhou'd come with a pretenſe of Mi- 
racles, therefore we cannot rely on the Miracles of CHRISHT him- 
ſelf? Which is as much as to ſay, becauſe the Scripture tells us 
that we muſt not believe every Spirit, therefore we muſt believe 
none at all; or becauſe we muſt not entertain any other Doctrine 
beſide the Goſpel, therefore we have no reaſon to believe that. 
For the ground whereby we are aſſur'd by the Scriptures, that 
the Teſtimony of CuR ISH was Divine, and therefore his Doctrine 
true, is becauſe it was confirm'd by ſuch Miracles as he did; now 
if that Argument were inſufficient which the Scriptures tell us 
was the great Evidence of CHRIST's being ſent from Gop, we 
cannot give our ſelves a ſufficient account in point of Evidence, 
on which we believe the Doctrine of the Goſpel to be true and 


Divine. But the only rational pretenſe of any ſeruple in this caſe 


muſt be a ſuppos d uncertainty in our Rules of judging concern- 
ng the nature of Miracles; for there be no certain «emi or notes 
of difference, whereby to know Divine Miracles from Deluſions 
of Senſes and the Impoſtures of the Devil. I muſt confeſs that there 
is an apparent inſufficiency in the Evidence from Miracles; but if 
there be any certain Rules of proceeding in this caſe, we are to 
blame nothing but our Incredulity, if we be notfatisfy'dby them. 
For the full caring of this, I ſhall firſt make it appear that there 
may be certain Evidence found out, whereby we may know true 
Miracles from falſe, and Divine from Diabolical. And, Second- 
ly, Inquire into thoſe things which are the main notes of diffe- 
rence between them. Firſt, That there may be certain Evidence 
Whereby to know the truth of Miracles. ſpeak not of the dif- 
crence ex parte rei between Miracles, and thoſe called Wonders, 
is that the one exceeds the power of created Agents, and the other 
och not; for this leaves the Inquirer as far to ſeek for ſatisfacti- 
du as ever; for granting that a Divine Power is ſeen in one, and 
not in the other, he muſt needs be ſtill diſſatisfy d, unleſs it can 
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be made evident to him tllat ſuch things are from Divine Power 


as a mere Impoſture, and the other a real Alteration in the thing 


his Deligns; and if fo, we cannot imagine he ſhou'd ſuffer him to 
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and others cannot be. Now the main diſtinction being placed hen 
in the natures of the things abſtractly confider'd, an not as they 
beat any Evidence to our Underſtandings, inſtead of reſolyin 
doubts it increaſeth more; for, as for inſtance, in the caſe gf the 
jtians Rods turning into Serpents, as well as Moſers; what 
ſatisfaction cou'd this yield to any Spectator, to tell him, that is 
the one there was a Divine Power, and not in the other, unleſz i 
were made appear by ſome Evidence from the thing, that the one 


it ſelf? I take it then for granted, that no general diſcourſes con. 
cerning the formal difference of Miracles and Wonders conſider 
in themſelves, can afford any rational ſatisfaction to an inquiſitiye 
Mind; that which alone is able to give it, muſt be ſomethi 
which may be diſcern'd by any judicious and conſiderative Perſon. 
And that Gop never gives to any a power of Miracles, but le 
gives ſome ſuch ground of ſatisfaction concerning them, vill ap. 
pear upon theſe two conſiderations. 

1. From God's intention in giving to any this power of doing 
Miracles. We have largely made it manifeſt that the end of true 
Miracles is to be a confirmation to the World of the Divine Com. 
miſſion of the Perſons who have it, and that the Teſtimony i, 
Divine which is confirm'd by it. Now if there be no way to knoy 
when Miracles are true or falſe, this power is to no purpoſe at al; 
for Men are as much to ſeek for Satisfaction, as if there had been 
no ſuch things at all. Therefore if Men are bound to believe: 
Divine Teſtimony, and to rely on the Miracles wrought by the 
Perſons bringing it, as an Evidence of it, they muſt have ſome aſſu. 
rance that theſe Miracles cou'd not come from any but aDrvinePower. 

2. From the Providence of God in the World ; which if ve 
own, we cannot imagine that Gop ſhou'd permit the Devil, whoſe 
only deſign is to ruin Mankind, to abuſe the credulity of the 
World fo far, as to have his lying Wonders pafs uncontroul'd; 
which they muſt do, if nothing can be found out as a certain di 
ference between ſuch things as are only of Diabolical, and ſuchas 
are of Divine Power. If then it may be difcover'd that there is 
malignant Spirit which acts in the World and doth produce ſtrange 
things, either we muſt impure all ſtrange things to him, which 
muſt be to attribute to him an infinite Power, or elſe that there's 
a Being infinitely perfect which croſſeth this malignant Spirit n 


uſurp ſo much Tyranny over the minds of Men, as to make thoſe 
things paſs in the more ſober and inquiſitive part of the World 
for Divine Miracles, which were only Counterfeits and Impoſtures. 
If then the Providence of Gop be fo deeply engaged in the di. 
covering the deſigns of Satan, there muſt be ſome means of th 
diſcovery, and that means can be fuppos'd to be no other in this 
cafe, but ſome rational and ſatisfactory Evidence, whereby we m 
know hen ſtrange and miraculous thingsare donebySatan to decere 
Men, and when by a Divine Power to confirm-a Divine, Teſtimony 
But how is it poſſible, fay ſome, that Miracles ſnou'd be 2" 
found on which to believe a Teſtimony Divine, when Cna1s! 


imſelf hath told us, That there foull arife falſe Chrifts, 40 
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Jar Pratere. md fel few great and wonders rye 


that i, it were poſſible they ſpould deneiue the: very eleft ? and 


che Apoſtle tells us rhat dle coming of Antichriſt, will be with 1The., 


er and ſigns, 5 | 
no as an Evidence of Divine Teſtimony, when we ſee t 


cher Truth or Falſhood? To this I repl ij; 
1. Men are guilty of doing no ſmall diſſervice to the Doctrine 
of Cux ls r, when upon ſuch weak and frivolous pretenſes they 
ve ſo great an advantage to Infidelity, as to call in queſtion the 
validity of that which ielded ſo ample a Teſtimony to the truth 
of Chriſtian Religion. For if once the rational grounds on which 
we believe the Doctrine of CHRISH to be true and Divine, be 
taken away, and the whole evidence of the Truth of it be laid on 
things not only derided by Men of Atheiſtical Spirits, but in them- 


ſelyes ſuch as cannot be diſcern'd or judg d of by any but them- 


ſelyes; upon what grounds can we proceed to convince an Unbelieyer 
that the Doctrine which we believe is true? If they tell him, That 
as light and fire manifeſt. themſelves, ſo doth > 

the Scripture to thoſe who believe it; it will be ſoon'reply'd, that 
Self-evidencein a matter of Faith can imply nothing but either a 
firm perſuaſion of the Mind concerning the thing propounded 


or elſe that there are ſuch clear Evidences in the thing its ſelf, that 


none who freely uſe their Reaſon can deny it. The firſt can be no 


Argument to any other perſon any further than the authority of 


the perſon who declares it to have ſuch Self- evidence to him, doth 
extend it ſelf over the mind of the other; and to ones ſelf it ſeems 
a ſtrange way of arguing, I believe the Scriptures becauſe they are 
true, and they are true becauſe I believe them; for Self- evidence 
implies ſo much, if by it be meant the perſuaſion of the Mind, 
that the thing is true: But if by ſelf-evidence be further meant 
ſuch clear Evidence in the matter propounded, that all who. do 
conſider it, muſt believe it; I then further inquire whether this 
Evidence doth lie in the naked propoſal of the things to the Un- 
derſtanding; and if ſo, then every one, who aſſents to this Pro- 
poſition, that the whole is greater than the part, muſt likewiſe aſ- 


lent to this, that the Scripture is the Word of Gop ; or whe- 


ther doth the Evidence lie, not in the naked Propoſal, but in the 


efficacy of the Spirit of Gon, on the minds of thoſe to whom it 


is propounded. Then, 1. The Self. evidence is taken off from the 
written Word which was the object, and remov'd to a quite dif- 
ferent thing which is the efficient cauſe. 2. Whether then any 
Perſons who want this efficacious operation of the Spirit of Gop, 
are or can be bound to believe the " tinea to be Gop's Word? 
If they are bound, the duty muſt be propounded in ſuch a way as 
may be ſufficient to convince them that it is their duty; but if all 
the Evidence of the Truth of the Scripture lic on this Teſtimony 
of the Spirit, then ſuch as want this, can have none at all. But 


if, laſtly, by this Self- evidence be meant ſuch an impreſs of Gop's | 


authority on the Scriptures, that any who conſider them as they 
ought, cannot but diſcern; I ſtill further inquire; whether this 
impreſs lies in the poſitiye aſſertions in Scripture that they are 
from Gop, and that cannot be 117 it be made appear to be 1m- 


f 2 poſſible 


and lying wonders. How then can we fix on 9 


are common to good and bad Men, and may ſeal indifterently "4 


Doctrine of 
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poſſible that any Writing ſhou d pretend to be from Gop when; 
is not; or elſe in the written Books of Scripture, and then let it 
be made ap r that any Olle merely by the evidence of the Wri. 
tings en without any further Arguments can 1 the 
Proverbs to be the word of Gop, and not the Book of , iſdom; and 
Eccleſiaſtes to be Divinely inſpir d, and not Ecelefraſticus : or of 

the Self- evidence muſt be in the excellency of the Matters which are 
reveal'd in Scriptures but this ſtill falls very ſhort of reſolving 
wholly the queſtion, whether he Scripture be the Word of Gu? 

For the utmoſt that this can reach to is, that the things contain'd 

in Scripture are of ſo high and excellent à nature, that we cannot 
conceive that any other ſhou'd be the Author of them but Goy 
himſelf; all which being granted, I am as far to ſeek as ever what 
grounds I have to believe that thoſe particular Writings which we 

call the Scripture are the Word of Gop, or that Gop did imme. 
diately imploy ſuch and ſuch Perſons to write ſuch and ſuch Books: 

for I may Delleve the ſubſtance of the Doctrine to be of Gop, and 

a yet not believe the Books wherein it is contain'd, to be 2 divine 
and infallible Teſtimony; as is evident in the many excellent De- 
votional Books which are in the World. 
But yet further, if the only ground on which we are to believe 
a Doctrine Divine be the Self-. evidencing Light, and power of it, 
then I ſuppoſe there was the ſame nd of believing a Divine 
Teſtimony when the Doctrine was declar'd without Writing, by 
the firſt Preachers of it. So that by this method of proceeding, 
the ground of believing CHRIST to be ſent as the Meſſias ſent 
from Gop, muſt be wholly and ſolely refoly'd into this, that there 
was ſo much Self-evidence in this propoſition utter'd by Cur1sr, 
I am the light of the World, that all the Fews had been bound 
to have believ d him ſent from Gop, (for lightmanifeſts its ſelf,) 
alrho* our Savior had never done any one Miracle, to make it ap- 
pear that he came from Gop. And we eannot but charge our Sa- 
vior on this account with being at a very unneceſſary expence up- 
on the World in doing fo ee Miracles, when the bare naked 


affirmation that he was the Me/jas, had been ſufficient to have con- 

vinced the whole World. But is it conceivable then upon what 
account our Savior ſhouw'd lay ſo much force on the Miracles done 

by himſelf in order to the proving his Teſtimony to be Divine, 

Joh. 5. 36. that he faith himſelf, Thar be had a greater witneſs than that 
of John, (who yet doubtleſs had Self-evidencing light going along 

with his Doctrine too,) for the works which * Farbe hath gruen 

we to ſiniſb, the" ſame works that I do; bear witneſs of me that 

the Father hath ſent me? Can any thing be more plain, or have 

greater SclF-evidence'in'it, than pe A our Savior in theſe words 

doth lay theieyidence of his Divine Teſtimony upon the Miracles 

—— he ought) i on that account he 56 f 

Joh. 19. Peas to, on this very Reaſon, becauſe they | bear witneſs of bin; 
*. and if they uould not believe 8 25 . Teſtimony, yet they 
is. 24. ght to believe him for his works ſake? Doth all this now 2. 
mount only to a removing of  Prejudices from the Perſon of 
CHRIST ?' Which yet according to the tenor of the Objection 
We are confidering of, it is impoſſible the power of Miracles 
thou'd do, if Gele ſe Miracles may be ſo fur done , 
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T alſe Cuxisrs, that we can have no certain evidence to diſtin- 
cuil the one from the other. a LIVE 239 : 
Which the objection pretends; and was the great thing where- 


III 


; the Epicurean triumph'd ſo much, that Chriſt ſhould o. i. 
ok at others ſbould come and do Miracles which they muſt e. Cell. 


not hearken t0, an thence wou'd infer as from Cuklsr's own 
confeſſion that Miracles have in them «9% ga-, nothing divine but 
what may be done by wicked Men: =; & v val 7 aunts Yon F 
4 d, ris N heres inet; Is it mot 4 woretched thing, faith he, that 
from the ſame works one ſhould be accounted a God, and others 
Neceivers ? Whereby thoſe who wou'd invalidate the Argument 
from Miracles, may take notice how finely they fall in with one 
of the moſt bitter Enemies of Chriſtian Religion, and make uſe 
of the fame ON which he did; and therefore Origen's re- 

ly to him, will reach them too. For, ſaith he, our Savior in 
Thoſe words of his doth not bid Men beware in general of ſuch 
as did Miracles, a t mi A tails; rhe F er Ts Ns nal ange ples 
2; me bee, at; ivr; imegipls mus "Ines ern bu bids them be- 
ware of that when Men gave themſeFues out to be the true 
Chriſt the Son of God, and endeavor to draw Chriſt's Diſciples 
from him, by ſome mere Appearances inſtead of Miracles. There- 
fore Cur1sT being evidently 1 to be the Son of Gop, 
by the powerful and uncontroul d Miracles which he wrought, 
what pretence of Reaſon cou'd there be to hearken to any one 
who gave themſelves out to be CarIsTs, merely from ſome 
ſtrange Wonders which they wrought? And from hence, as he 
further obſerves, may be juſtly inferr'd contrary to what Celſus 
imagin'd, that there was cert an evidence of Divine Power in 
Miracles, when theſe falſe CARISTS gave themſelves out 

to be Cx IS TS merely from the ſuppoſal that they had this po- 
wer of doing Miracles. And ſoit is evident in all the falſe Cur 18 T8 
which have appear d, they have made this their great pretenſe 
that they did many Signs and Wonders; which Gop *. t juſtly 
permit them to do, to puniſh the great Infidelity of the Zews, 
who wou'd not believe in CaR1sT notwithſtanding thoſe frequent 


and apparent Miracles which he did, which did infinitely tranſcend 


thoſe of any ſuch Pretenders. Such among the Fews were Jona- 
thas, who after the deſtruction of Jeruſalem, as e tells us, 
drew many of the People into the Wilderneſs of Cyrene, ah a. 
Puraple Met expo ©, promiſing to ſhew them many Prodjgies and 
ſtrange Appearances. Not long after in the times of Adrian ap- 
pear'd that famous Blazing-ſtar Barchochebas, who not only por- 
tended but brought ſo much miſchief upon the eus; his pretenſe 


Was that he vomited Flames; and ſo he did, fach as conſum'd 


himſelf and his Followers: after him many other Impoſtors a- 
role in e_Zgypt, Cyprus and Crete, who all went upon the fame 
pretence of doing Miracles. In latter times the famous Impoſtor 
was David el. David; whoſe ſtory is thus briefly reported by Da- 


vid Ganz. David el. David 3 to be the true Meſſias and 
rebelled againſt the K mg 


Agies before the Jews and the King of Perſia: at laſt his Head 
was Cut off, and the Jews fined an hundred Talents of Gold; 
in the Epiſtle of Rambam or R. Moſes Maimon. It is ſaid, That 


Ff 3 ü the 


Tzemach 


David . 


erſia, and did many Signs and Pro- 855. 
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"the King of Perſia deſired of him a Sign, and he told him the 
he ſhould cut off his Head and he would riſe again; (which he 
cunningly deſir d to avoid being tormented,) which the King wg, 

reſolu d to try, and accordingly executed him; but I ſuppoſe his 
v. eh. Mai» Reſurrection and Mahomer's will be both in one day, altho' Mai. 
_— pony monides tells us, ſome of the Jews are yet ſuch Fools as to expert 
NG = Reſurrettion. Several other Impoſtors Maimonides mention 
Dav. in his Epiſtle de Auſtrali Regione. One who. pretended to be the 
Meſſias becauſe he cur'd himſelf of the Leproſy in a night; ſeye. 

ral others he mentions in Spain, France, and other Parts, and the 

iſſue of them all was only a further aggravation of the Miſeries 

and Captivities of the poor Fews, who were ſo credulous in fol. 
lowing Impoſtors, and yet ſuch ſtrange Infidels where there were 

lain and undoubted Miracles to-perſuade them to believe in our 

bleſſed Savior as the true Meffias. We freely grant then that ma- 

ny pretended Miracles may be done in the World, to deceive Men 

with; but doth it hence follow that either there are no true Mi- 

racles done in the World, or that there are no certain Rules to di- 
ſtinguiſh the one from the other? But as Origen yet further replies 

to Celſus, as a Wolf doth very much reſemble a Dog, yet they are 

not of the ſame kind; nor a Turtle-Dove and a Pigeon; ſo that 

which is produced by a Divine Power is not of the ſame nature 

with that which is produced by Magic; but as he argues, Is it 
poſſible that there ſhould be only: deceits in the World and Magi. 

cal operations? and can there be no true Miracles at all wrought ? 

Is Human nature only capable of Impoſturrs, or can none work 
Miracles but Devils? Where there is a worſe, there may be 4 
better; and ſo from. the Impoſtures and Counterfeits, ue may in- 
fer that there are true Miracles, wrought by a Divime Power; 
otherwiſe it were all one as te ſay, 7 are Counterfeits, but 

no Fewels ; or there are Sophiſms and Paralogiſins, but no !igi- 
timate Demonſtrations : if then there be ſuch. deceits, there are 
true Miracles too; all the buſmeſs is g, ws ms inu(ypnogher; . 
Pods iki, rictiy * to examine the pretenders to them and 
that fromthe Life and Manners of thoſe that do them, and from the ef- 
fetts and conſequents of them, whether they do good or hurt in the world, 
whether they correct Mens manners, or bring Men to googneſs, holimeſs, 

and truth ; and on this account we are neither to reject all Miracles, ur 
embrace all pretenſes, but carefully and prudently examine the rational 
evidences whereby thoſe which are true and Divine, may be known 
from ſuch as are Counterfeit and Diabolical. | 

iv. And this now leads us to the main ſubject of this Chapter, ci. 
What Rules we have to procced by in judging: Miracles ſu be true 

or falſe ; which may be theſe following. nl x 

1. True Divine Miracles are wrought in confirmation of ſome Di- 

vine Teſtimony. Becauſe we have manifeſted, by all the preccdent 
diſcourſe, that the intention of Miracles is to ſeal ſome Divine 
Revelation. Therefore if Gop ſhou'd work Miracles when no 
Divine Teſtimony is to be confirm'd, Gop would ſet the Broad- 
Seal of Heaven to a Blank. If it be ſaid no, becauſe it will uit. 
neſs to us now the truth of that Teſtimony which was geliver'd j 
many Ages ſince; Lanſwer, 1. The truth of that Teſtimony Nas 
ſuthciently ſeal d at the time of the delivery of it, and is cone! 
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ed down in a certain way to us. Is it not ſufficient that the Char- 


ter ofa Corporation had the Prince's Broad-Seal in the time of the 
giving of it, but that every ſucceſſion of Men in that Corporati- 
on muſt have a new Broa -Seal, or elſe they ought to queſtion 
their Parent? What ground can there be for that, when theorigi- 
nal Seal and Patent is preſerv'd, and is certainly convey'd down 
from Age to Age N r 0 
Grace and Mercy to the World thro' JESUS CHN IST, was Seal'd 
by Divine Miracles, at the delivery of it to the World; the ori- 
mal Patent, vis. rhe Scriptures wherein the Charter is contain'd, 
is convey'd in a moſt certain manner to us; to this Patent the Seal 
is annex d, and in it are contain'd thoſe undoubted Miracles which 
were wrought in confirmation of it; fo that a new ſealing of this 
Patent is wholly needleſs, unleſs we have ſome cauſe of ſuſpicion, 
that the original Patent it ſelf were loſt, or the firft ſealing was. 
not true. If the latter, then Chriſtian Religion is not true, if 
the Miracles wrought for confirmation of 1t were falfe, becauſe the 
truth of it depends fo much on the Verity and Divinity of the 
Miracles which were then wrought. If the firſt be ſuſpected, viz. 
the certain conveyance of the Patent, viz. the Scriptures, forme 
certain grounds of ſuch a ſuſpicion muſt be diſcoyer'd in a matter 
of ſo great moment, eſpecially when the great and many Socie- 
ries of che Chriſtian World do all conſent unanimouſly in the con- 
trary. Nay it is impoſſible that any rational Man can conceive 
that the Patent which we now rely upon, is ſuppoſititious or cor- 


rupted in any of thoſe things which are of concernment to the 
Chriſtian World; and that on theſe accounts. 


7 
Li 
* 
: 


of Mankind. Can we conceive that there is a Gop who rulesand 
takes care of the World, and who to manifeſt his ſignal Love to 
Mankind, ſhould not only grant a Patent of Mercy to the World, 
by his Son CHRIST, and then ſeal'd it by Divine Miracles, and 
in order to the certain conveyance of it to the World, caus'd it 
by Perſons _ d by himſelf, to be recorded in a La — 
teſt for its di — up and down the World, (all which here 
ſuppoſe:) Can we I ſay conceive that this Gop ſhou'd ſo far have 
caſt off his care of the World and the good of Mankind, which 
was the original ground of the Grant it felf, as to ſuffer any wick- 
ed Men or malignant Spirits to corrupt or alter any of thoſe 
Terms in it, on which Mens eternal Salvation depends; much leſs 
wholly to ſuppreſs and deſtroy it, and to ſend forth one that is 
counterfeit and ſuppoſititious inſtead of it, and which ſhou'd not 
de diſcoyer'd by the Chriſtians of that Age wherein that corrupt 
Copy was ſet forth, nor by any of the moſt learned and inquili- 
tive Chriſtians ever ſince? They who can give any the leaſt enter- 
tainment to fo wild, abſurd and . an Imagination, are ſo 
far from Reaſon, that they are in good diſpoſition to Atheiſin; 
and next to the ſuſpecting the Scriptures to be corrupted, they 
may rationally ſuſpect there is no ſuch thing as a Gop and Provi- 
dence in the World; or that the World is govern'd by a Spirit 
moſt malignant and envious of the good of Mankind. Which is 
a ſuſpicion only becoming thoſe Heathens (among whom it was 
very frequent) who worſhipped the Devils mſtead of Gop. 

| 2. Becauſe 


? Solfayitisasto us, Gop's Grand Charter of 


1. From the watchfulneſs of Divine Providence for the pod 
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De pre/- makes 


2. Becauſe of the general diſperſion of Copies in the World ap- 
on the firſt publiſhing of them. We cannot otherwiſe Conceive, 
but that Records containing ſo weighty and important things, 
wou' d be tranſcrib'd by all thoſe Churches which believe the truth 
of the things contain'd in them. We ſce how far curioſity - will 
carry Men as to the care of tranſcribing ancient MS. of old Au- 
thors, which contain only ſome Hiſtory of things paſt that are of 
no great concernment to us: Can we then imagine thoſe who ven- 
tur d Eſtates and Lives upon the truth of the things reveal'd in 
Scripture, wou'd not be very careful to preſerve the authentic In- 
ſtrument whereby they are reveal'd in a certain way to the whole 
World? And beſides this, for a long time the Originals themſelyes 
of the Apoſtolical Writings were preſery'd in the Church; which 

Tortullien in his time appeal to them. Age jam qui voles 
curioſitatem melius exercere in negotio ſalutis tug ; percurre Erdle. 
ſias Apoſtolicas, apud quas ipſæ adhuc cathedre Apoſtolorum ſuis 
locis præſidentur, apud quas ipſe authentice eorum literæ recitan- 
tur, ſonantes vocem, & repreſentantes faciem uniuſcujuſque. Now 
how was it poſlible that in that time the Scriptures could be cor. 
rupted, when in ſome of the Churches the original Writtings of 
the Apoſtles were preſery'd in a continual ſucceſſion of Perſons 
from the Apoſtles themſelves, and from theſe Originals ſo many 
Copies were tranſcrib'd, as were 3 almoſt all the World 
over, throꝰ the large ſpread of the Chriſtian Churches at that time? 
And therefore it is impoſſible to conceive that a Copy ſhould be 
corrupted in one Church, when it wou'd ſo ſpeedily be diſcover- 
ed by another; eſpecially conſidering theſe three circumſtances. 1. 
The innumerable multitude of Copies which wou d ſpeedily betaken, 
both conſidering the moment of the thing, and the eaſinels of do- 
ing it; Gop, probably for that very end, not loading the World 
with Pandects and Codes of his Laws, but contriving the whole 
Inftruments of Man's Salvation in ſo narrow a compaſs, that it 
might be eaſily preſerv'd and tranſcrib'd by ſuch who were paſſi- 
onate admirers of the Scriptures. 2. The great numbers of learn- 
ed and inquiſitive Men -, ſoon ſprung up in the Chriſtian 
Church; whoſe great care was to explain and vindicate the ſacred 
Scriptures; can we then think that all theſe Watchmen ſhould be 
aſleep together when the Evil one came to ſow his Tares, which it 
is moſt unreaſonable to imagine, when in the Writings of 
all theſe learned Men, which were very many and voluminous, 
ſo much of the Scripture was inſerted, that had there been cor- 
ruptions in the Copies themſelves, yet comparing them with thoſe 
Writings, the corruptions would be ſoon diſcoyer'd? 3. The 
great veneration which all Chriſtians had of the Scripturc, that 
they placed the hopes of their eternal Happineſs, upon the truth 
of the things contain'd in the Scriptures: Can we then think theſe 
would ſuffer any material Alteration to creep into theſe Records 
without their obſerving and diſcoyeringit? Can we now think when 
all perſons are fo exceeding, careful of their Deeds, and the Re- 
cords whereon their Eſtates depend, that the Chriſtians who la. 
lu'd not this World in compariſon of that to come, ſhould ſuffer 

che 77 75 Charta of that to be loſt, corrupted, or imbezzciled 
away? Eſpecially conſidering what care and induſtry was us'd by 
| many 
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——Primitive Chriſtians to compare Copies together, as is evi- 
n Pant ænus, Who brought the Hebrew Copy of "Matthew 
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Seuptures; becauſe of the great differences which were a wy 4 


4. Becauſe of the agreement between the Old Teſtament: and 
the New.: the Prophecies of the Old Teſtament appear with their 
full accompliſhment in the New which we have; ſo that it is im- 
poſſible to think the New ſhould be corrupted unleſs the Old were 
too, which is moſt unreaſonable to imagin, when the Fews, who 
have been the great Conſervators of the Old Teſtament, have been 
all along the moſt inveterate Enemies of the Chriſtians: So that 
we cannot at all conceive it poſſible that any material Corrupti- 
ons or Alterations ſhou'd creep into the Scriptures, much leſs that 
the true Copy ſhou'd be Joſt, and a new one forged. 

Suppoſing then that we have the ſame Authentic Records pre- 
ſery d and handed down to us by the care of all Chriſtian Churches, 
which were written in the firſt Ages of the Church of CRIST: 
what neceſlity can we imagin that Gop ſhould work new Mira- 
cles to confirm that Doctrine which is convey'd down in a certain 
uninterrupted way to us, as being ſeal'd by Miracles undoubted- 
ly Divine in the-firſt Promulgation and Penning of it? And this 
18 the firſt Reaſon why the truth of the Scriptures need not now 
be ſeal'd by new Miracles. 2. Another may be, becauſe Gop in 
the Scripture- hath appointed other things to continue in his 
Church, to. be as s to his People of the truth of the things 
contain'd an Scriptures. - Such are outwardly, the Sacraments of 
the Goſpel, Baptiſm, and the Lord's Supper, which are ſet apart 
as Seals to confirm the truth of the Covenant on Gov's part to- 
wards us in reference to the great Promiſes contain'd in it, in re- 
terence to pardon of Sin, and the ground of our Acceptance with 
Cop by Jesus CuRIST: and inwardly Gop hath promis'd his 
Pirit to be as a Witneſs within them, that by its working and 
ſtrengthening Grace in the hearts of Believers, it may confirm to 
Gg chem 
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them the truth of the Records of r they find the 
Counter-part of them written in their Hearts by the finger of the 
Spirit of Gop. It cannot then be with any reaton at all luppog 
xt when a Divine Teſtimony is already confirm'd by Miracles 
undoubtedly Divine, that new Miracles ſhou'd be wrought in the 
Church to aſſure us of the truth of it. So Chryſoſtom fully ex. 
Chry/of. preſſeth himſelf concerning Miracles, ſpeaking of the firſt Ages 
in Cor. a. of the Chriſtian Church: . I 4 n et- ip, & 15 glei gm, 
266. 75. . oh v N, dee e en te, rad rie. di an eee. Miracles wer, 
ed. Eron. Very uſeful then, and not at all now ; for now we manifeſt the truh 
of what we ſpeak from the ſacred Scriptures, and the Miracles wrought 
in Confirmation of them. Which that excellent Author there fully 
manifeſts in a Diſcourſe on this ſubject, Ah Miracles were neceſ. 

ſary in the beginning of the Chriſtian Church, and are not now. 10 

the fame purpoſe St. Auſtin ſpeaks where he diſcourſeth of the 

De ver. truth of Religion: Accepimus majores noſtros wvifibilia mirac ula ſe. 
Relig. ca). curos eſſe; per quos id actum eſt ut neceſſaria non eſſent poſteris; be. 
85 cauſe the Wor believed by the Miracles which were wrought ar 
the firſt preaching of the Goſpel, therefore Miracles are no longer 
neceſſary. For we cannot conceive how the World ſhou'd be at 

firſt induced to beheve without manifeſt and uncontrouled Miracles 

For as Chryſoſtom ſpeaks, „ muuwr H e, mms witty rf Tndug h 

It was the greateſt Miracles. of all, if the World fpou'd believe 
without Miracles. Which the Poet Dantes hath well expreſs d in 

the Twenty-fourth Canto of Paradiſe. For when the Apoſtle is 

there brought in, asking the Poet upon what account he took the 


Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament to be the Word of Goy, 
his Anſwer is, 


Probatio que verum hoc mihi recludit, 
Sunt opera, que ſecuta ſunt, ad que Natura 
Non candefecit ferrum unquam aut percuſſit inendem. 


i. e. The evidence of that is the Divine Power of Miracles which 
was im thoſe who deliver'd thoſe things to the World. And when 
the Apoſtle catechiſeth him further, how he knew thoſe Miracles 


were ſuch as they pretended to be, viz. that they were true and Di- 
Vine; his Anſwer is, 2 2 | 


Si orbis terre ſeſe convertit ad Chriſtianiſmum, 
Inquiebam ego, ſine miraculis : hoc unum 
Eſt tale, ut reliqua non ſint ejus centeſima pars. 
i.e. If the World ſhou'd be converted to the Chriſtian Faith u- 
out 5 this wou'd be ſo great a Miracle, that others wert 
uot to be c 


| ompar'd with it. I conclude this then, with that known 
ve Civ, faying of St. Auſtin 3 Quiſquis adbuc prodigia, ut credat, inquirtts 
3 ha. * pe eft ipſe 2 qui mundo credente non credit : He that 
= ſeeks for Miracles ftill to induce him to Faith, when the World is 
converted to the Chriſtian Faith, he needs not ſeck for prodigies abroad; 

he wants only a looking-glafſs to diſtover one. For as he goes on, 

Unde temporibus eruditis, & omne quod fieri non poteſt reſpuent ibu, 

ſme ullis miraculis nimium mirabiliter incredibilia credidit 77 5 

ente 
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wonder and the ſign or the wonder come to. paſs, whereof 5, 


let us ſerve them; thou ſhalt not hearken un;, 
the words of that Prophet, or that dreamer of dreams: for 11, 
Lord your God proveth you to know whether you love the Lord y,,, 
God with all 'your heart, and with all your ſoul. Whereby it is 
plain, that after the true Doctrine is confirm'd by Divine Miracles 
Gop may give the Devil or falſe Prophets | ag to work, if not 
real Miracles, yet ſuch as Men cannot judg by the things then. 
ſelves whether they be real or no; and this Gop may do for the 

of Mens Faith, whether 4 will forſake the true Doctrine 
confirm'd by greater Miracles for the fake of ſuch Doctrines which 
are contrary thereto, and are confirm d by falſe Prophets, by Signs 
and Wonders. Now in this caſe our Rule of tryal muſt not be f 


the comparing them with the Miracles which were wrought in con- 
firmation of that Doctrine, which is contrary to this, which theſe 
Wonders tend to the proving of Therefore Gop's People under 
the Law were to examin the ſcope and drift of the Miracles, if 
they were intended to bring them to Idolatry, whatever they were, 
they were not to hearken to thoſe who did them. So now under 
the Goſpel, as the worſhip of the true Gop was then the Stan- 
dard whereby to judg of Miracles by the Law. of Moſes, fo the 
worſhip of the true Gop thro Jesus CHRIST, and Dy the Do- 
ctrine reveal d by him, is the Standard whereby we ought to judg 
of all pretenders to work Miracles. So that let the Miracles be 
what they will, if they contradict that Doctrine which Curisr 
reveal'd. to the World, we are to look upon them as only tryals 
of our Faith in CHRIST, to fee whether we love him with our 
whole hearts or no. And therefore I think it needleſs to examin 
all che particulars of Lipſius his Relations of Miracles wrought 
by his Nivs Virgo Hallenſis and Aſprecolls ; for if 1 ſee, that their 
intention and ſcope is to ſet up the worſhip of Demons, or 1 
middle ſort of Deities between God and us, which the Scripture 
is ignorant of, on that very account I am bound to reject them all. 
Altho' I think it very poſſible to find out the difference between 
true Miracles, and them, in the manner and circumſtances of their 
operation; but this, as it is of more curioſity, ſo of leſs neceſſit); 
for if the Doctrine of the Scriptures was confirm'd by Miracles 
infinitely above theſe, I am bound to adhere to that, and not to 
believe any other Doctrine, though an Angel from Heaven ſhould 
preach it, much leſs, altho* ſome Popiſb Prieſts may boaſt much 
of Miracles to confirm a Doctrine oppoſite to the Goſpel: which 
I know not how far God may in judgment give thoſe Images 
Power to work, or others Faith to believe, becauſe they wou'd 
not receive the truth in the love of it: and theſe are now thoſe 
werbe dedvs Lying wonders, which the Scripture fore warns us that 
we ſhou d not believe, vis. ſuch as lead men to the belief of Lies, 
or of Doctrines, contrary to that of the Goſpel of Ixs us CRI. 
3. Where Miracles are true and divine, there the effefts which 
Follow them upon the Minds of thoſe who believe them, are tri and 
divine, i. e. the eſſect of believing of them, is the drawing of 
men from ſin unto Gov. This the Primitive Chriſtians inſulted 


much 


td 
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2 wrought by a Divine power, becauſe the effect which follow'd 


them, was the work of converſion of Souls from fin and Idols to God 
nd Chriſt, and all true piety and virtue. As the effect of the Mi- 
racles of Moſes was the « . People off from Superſtition 
and Idolatry to the worſhip of the true Gop; ſo the effoct which 


was the purging Mens Souls from all ſin and wickedneſs to make 
them New Enes, and to live in all exactneſs and holineſs of 
converſation. And thereby Origen diſcovers the great difference 
between the Miracles of ChRISH and Antichriſt, that the intent 


of all Antichriſt's Wonders was ?o bring men in «mir + «dine, to the 


decervmg but the favmg of Souls ; le Þ & gef bi xa} colts N 1 ng 
e 5 o dad . and 1 ee — any pro- 
bility ſay that reformation of life iy progreſs from e- 
75 mx ſhould be the eſfect of mere decent £ And therefore he 
faith, Chriff told his Diſciples, that they ſhou'd do greater works 
than he had done; becauſe by their Preaching and Miracles the eyes 
of blind Souls are opened, and the ears of ſuch as were deaf to all 
goodneſs are opened ſo far as to hearken tothe Precepts and Promiſes 
of the Goſpel: and the feet of thoſe who were lame in their inward 
man, are ſo healed as to delight to run in the ways of God's Com- 
wandments. Now is it poſſible that theſe ſhou'd be the effects of 
any evil Spirit? But on the contrary we ſee the effects of all Im- 
poſtures, and pretended Miracles wrought by Diabolical power, 
was to bring men off from God to fin, and to diſſolve that ſtrict 
obligation to duty which was laid upon Men by the Goſpel of Chr. 
Thus it was in that early Ape of the Apoſties, Simon Magus, who 
far out- went Apollonius Tyaneus or any other Heathen in his pre 
tended Miracles, according to the report which is given of hi 
by the Primitive Chriſtians; but we fee the intent of his Miracles 


all holineſs of converſation, by aſſerti 


what they believed: wherein the Gnoſtics were his followers. 

Now when Miracles are wrought to be Patrons of fin, we may 

caſily know from whom they come. | 

4 T hoſe Miracles are wrought by a Divine Power, which tend to 
e 


dent from hence,  becaule all ſuch things as are out of Man's power 
to effect, muſt either be done by a Power Divine or Diabolical: 
For as our Savior argues; Every Kingdom divided agai 


's brought to deſolation, and every City or Houſe divided 


himſelf, how then his Kingdom ſtand? Now Chriſt by his 
Miracles did ber Chak — out of Mens Bodies, rh x. of 
his Temples too, as hath been ſhewn already. And beſides, the 
Doctrine of Cur ISH which was confirm'd by thoſe Miracles, 
Was in every thing directl to the Devil's deſign in 
the World. For, 1. The Devil's n was to conceal himſelf 


among thoſe who worſhipp'd him; the deſign of the Go- 
Gg 3 ſpel 
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as an undoubted Evidence that the Miracles of CHRIST 


followed the Belief of the Miracles of CHRIST in the World 


ect vableneſt of unrighteouſneſs, whereby to deſtroy them; but the Lis cn. 
— of wry fon of Chrift was o «min wn ele ven, not the © 


was to raiſe an admiration of himſelf, and to bring men off from „ G ;; 
among other damnable 2 Theſ. 2. 
Hereſies, that God did not at all Wu . what Men did, but only * e. 


the overthrow of the Kingdom of Satan in the World. This is evi- vim. 


mſt its felf 
againſt ffs Matth. 12. 
ſelf cannot ſtand; and if Satan caſt out Satan, he is divided againſt * 
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Arnob. c. power leſs than Divine. Which Arnobius well expreſſeth in theſe 
zenten. words to the Heathens. Poteſtis aliquem nobis deſignare, monſirart 
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ſpel was to diſcover him whom the Genziles worſhipped, tg be an 
evil and malignant Spirit, that deſign'd nothing bur their ruin. 
Now it appears in the whole Hiſtory of Gentiliſin, the grand My. 
of Satan which the Devil us'd among the FHeathens was 4 
make himſelf to be taken and worſhipp'd for Gon, and to make 
them believe that their Demons were very good and benign dpi. 
rits; which made the Platoniſts and other Philoſophers {© much 
incenſed againſt the Primitive Chriſtians, when they declar'd their 
Demons to be nothing elſe but internal and wicke Spirits which 
ſought the deſtruction of Souls. it ä 
2. The Devil's great deſign was to draw men to the practice of 
the greateſt wickedneſs under a pretenſe of Religion; as is very ob. 
ſervable in all the Heathen Myſteries, which the more recondite 
and hidden they were, the greater wickedneſs lay at the bottom 
of them, and fo were to purpoſe Myſteries of Iniquity: But now 
the deſign of the Goſpel was to promote the greateſt purity both 
of Heart and Life; there being in no other Religion in the World 
either ſuch incomparable Precepts of Holineſs, or ſuch incouragin 
Promiſes to the practice of it (from eternal Life hereafter as the 
Reward, and the aſſiſtance of Gop's Spirit to help Men here) or 
ſuch prevailing motives to perſuade men, to it, from the /ove » 
God in Chriſt to the World, the Unaertakings of Chriſt for us in 
his Death and Sufferings, the excellent Pattern we have to follow 
in our Savior's own example: now theſe things make it plain that 
the deſign of 8 and the Devil are diametrically oppoſite to 
each other. 3. The deſign of the Devil is to ſet God and Man- 
kind at the greateſt diſtance from each other; the deſign of Chrif 
in the Goſpel is to bring them nearer together. The Devi / firſt 
tempts to ſin, and then for ſin; he makes Men preſume to ſin, and 
to deſpair becauſe they have ſinned. Chriſt firſt keeps Men from 
ſin, by his Precepts and Threatnings; and then ſuppoſing ſin, in- 
courageth them to repent with hopes of pardon procur'd by him- 
ſelf for all truly penitent and believing Sinners. Thus in ey 
things the deſign of Chriſt and the Devil are contrary, whic 
makes it evident that the Miracles wrought in confirmation of the 
Doctrine of Chriſt cou'd be from no evil Spirit, and therefore muſt 
be from a truly Divine Power. | i 
5. True and Divine Miracles may be known and diſtinguiſhed 
from falſe and diabolical , from the circumſtances, or the manner of 
their operation. There were ſome peculiar Signatures on the Mi- 
racles of Chriſt which are not to be found in any wrought by a 


ex omnibus illis Magis qui unquam fuere per ſecula, conſimile aliquid 
_ Chriſto milleſima ex parte qui fecerit ? qui ſine ulla vi carminum, 
ine herbarum aut graminum ſuccis, ſme ulla aliqua ober vation 
ſollitita ſacrorum, libaminum, temporum *—— Atqui conſtitit Chrt- 
tum ſine ullis adminiculis rerum, ſine ullius ritus obſervatione, vel 
lege, omnia illa que fecit, nominis ſui poſſbilitate feciſſe, & quod 
proprium, conſent aneum, Deo dignum — vero, nihil nocens ail 
noxium, ſed opiferum, ſed ſulutare, ſed auxiliaribus plenum bo- 
ui poteſtatis munifice liberalitate donaſſe? He challengeth rhe 
Heathens to produce any one of all their Magicians who did the 
| | & | IS 
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couſandth part of what our Savior did: who made uſe of none 
of their Magical Rites and Obſervations in whatever he did; and 
whatever he did was merely by his own power, and was withal 
moſt becoming G-0Þ 3 and moſt beneficial to the Wold. And 
thence he proceeds to anſwer the Neathens about the Miracles 
wrought by their Gods, which fell ſhort of thoſe of Cux ist in 
three main particulars, the Manner of their working, and the Num- 
ber of them, and the Quality of the things done. 

1. The manner of their working. What they did was with a great 
deal of pomp and ceremony; what Cur1sT did was with a word 
ſpeaking, and ſometimes without it of the touch of his Garment : 

on inquiro, non exigo, faith he, quis Deus, aut quo . oh cui fu- 
it auxiliutus, aut quem fractum reſtituerit ſanitati; illud ſolum au- 
dire deſidero, an ſme ullius adjunttione materiæ, i. c. medicaminis ali- 
enjus ad tactum morbos juſſerit ab hominibus evolare, imperaverit, fe- 
cirit, & emori valetudinum cauſam, & debilium corpora nd fuas 
remeare naturas. Omitting all other circumſtances, name me, faith 
he, but which of your Gods ever cured a Diſeaſe without any ad- 
joyned matter, ſome preſcriptions or other; or which of them ever 
commanded Diſeaſes out of Bodies by their mere tonth, and. quite re- 
mov the cauſe of the Diſtempers. © /Eſculapimns, he ſays, cured 
Diſcaſes, but in the way that ordinary Phyſecrans do, „ 8 
bing ſome thing or other, to be done by the Patients. Nulla au- 
tem virtus eſt medicaminibus amo vere noceant; bene ſicia iſta re- 
rum, non ſunt curantium poteſtates. 0 Cure Diſeaſes by Preſcri- 
ptions argues no power at all in the preſcriber, but virtue in the 
Medicine. | | 

2. In the number of the Perſons cured. They were very few which 
were cured in the Heathen Temples; CHRISNH cured whole mul- 
titudes, and that nor in the Reveſtties of the Temples where fraud 
and impoſture might be eaſily ſuſpected, but in the preſence of 
the People who brought to him all manner of Perſons ſick of all 
forts of Diſeaſes, which were cured by him; and theſe ſo nume- 
rous, that the Evangeliſt who records many of Cur 1sT's Miracles 
which had been omitted by the other, yet tells us at laſt, the Mi- 


racles of CyR1sT were ſo many, that the whole World would not job.11.15. 


contain them. But now Arnobius tells the Heathens, Quid prodeft 
 oftendere unum aut alterum fortaſſe curatos, cum tot millibus ſubve- 
nerit nemo, & plena ſint omnia miſerorum infeliciumque delubra ? 
What matter is it to ſhew one or two cured, when thouſands lie con- 
imually periſbing for want of cure? yea ſuch as did . Aſculapium 
&; precibus Ne, & invitare miſerrimis votis, that cou'd not 
a cure of Aſculapius with all their earneſtneſs and im- 
portunity. p 
3. In the quality of the Diſeaſes cured. The Cures among the 
eathens were ſome light things in compariſon of thoſe perform- 
by CHRIST; the moſt Acute, the moſt Chronical, the moſt 
Malignant of Diſeaſes, cur'd by a Touch, a Word, a Thought. 


A Learned Phyſician hath undertaken to make it evident from the c. Aer. 


circumſtances of the Hiſtory , and from the received Principles © 
among the moſt Authentic ee that the Diſeaſes cured by 
our Savior, were all incurable y the Rules of Pt if fo, the 


vrcater the power of our Savior, who cured them with ſo much 
facility 
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facility as he did. And he not only cured all Diſeaſes him{clf, but 
gave à power to others, who. were not at all verſed in matters of 
Art and Subtilty, that they ſnou d do Miracles likewiſe {ae fu; 
& adminiculis, without any fraud or aſſiſtance : quid dicitis O nen. 
tes incredulæ, difficiles, dure ! alicume mortalium Jupiter ille Capi. 
tolinus hujuſmoai poteſtatem dedit? When did ever the great Jy. 
piter Capitolinus give a power of working Miracles to any; I dg ug 


ſay, faith he, of raifing the dead, or curing the blind, or hea — 


the lame ; ſed ut puſtulam, reduviam, populam, aut vocis imperio aut 
manus contrectatione comprimeret : but to cure 4 wart, a pimple, aj 


the moſt trivial thing, with a word ſpeaking, or the touch of thy 
- hand. Upon this Arnobius challengeth the moſt famous of 4 the 


Heathen Magicians, Zoroaſtres, Armenius, Pamphilus, Apollo. 
nius, Damigero, Dardanus, Velus, Fulianus, and Bæbulus, or any 
other renowned Magician to give power to any one to make the 
dumb to ſpeak, the deaf to hear, the blind to ſee, or bring life 
into a dead Body. Or if this be too hard, with all their Magic 
Rites and Incantations, but to do that quod @ ruſticis Chriſtianis 


juſſionibus factitatum eſt nndis, which ordinary Chriſtians 40 by thei 


mere words: So great a difference was there between the higheſt 
that cou'd be done by Magic, and the leaſt that was done by the 


Name and Power of Curisrt. 


8. 100 12. 


Exod. 7. 


19, 22. 


8. 6, 7. 


„ 

1 a 
| (oil, 
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6. Where Miracles are truly Divine, God makes it evident to al 
impartial judgments that the things done exceed all created pouer 
For which purpoſe we are to obſerve. that tho' Impoſtures and 
Deluſions may go far, the power of Magicians further when Goy 
| oe er them; yet when Gop works Miracles to-confirm a Divine 

eſtimony,he makes it evident that His power doth infinitely exceed 
them all. This is moſt conſpicuous, in the cafe of Moſes and our 
Bleſſed Savior. Firſt Moſes, he began to do ſome Miracles in the 
preſence of Pharaoh and the cZgyprians, Oe his Rod into a 
Serpent ; but we do not find Pharaoh at all amaz'd at it, but ſends 
preſently for the Magicians to do the fame, 'who did it (whether 
really or only in appearance, is not material to our purpole, ) but 
Aaron's Rod ſwallowed up theirs. The next time the waters are 
turned into blood by Moſes. The Magicians they do ſo too. Aftei 
this, Moſes brings up Frogs upon the land, ſo do the Magicians. 80 
that here now. is a plain and open conteſt in the preſence of Phi 
rauh and his People, between Moſes and the Magicians, and they 
try for Victory over each other; ſo that if Moſes do no more than 
chey, they wou'd look upon him but as a Magician; but if Moſes 
do that which by the acknowledgment of theſe Magicians them. 
{elves cou'd be only by Divine Power, then it is demonſtrably cv. 
dent that his power was as far above the power of Magic, as Gon 
is above the Devil. Accordingly we find it in the very next Mi 
racle in turning the duſt into Ciniphes (which we render) /ice, the 
Magicians are non pluſt, and give out, ſaying in plain terms, 70% 
is. the finger of God. And what greater acknowledgment can there 
be of Divine Power than the confeſſion of thoſe who ſcem'd to 
conteſt with it, and to imitate it as much as poſſible? After (ls 
we find not the Magicians offering to conteſt with Moſes, and in tie 
Plague of Boils, we particularly read that they could not ſtand bctore 


Moſes. Thus we ſee in the caſe of Moſes how evident it was — 


/ 


— 


poox 11. Chap. X. _ 


uns a Power above all power of Magic which did a in Mo- 
2 * ſo likewiſe in the cafe of our Bleſſed Cavite, Hoe altho? 
Simon Magus, Apotlanins, or e 2 2 do ſome ſmall things, a 
or make ſome great ſhew and noiſe by-what they/did x yer hone of | 
them ever came near the doing things of the ſame kind which 

our Savior. did, curing the born-blind, reſtoring the dead to-life of 

ter four days» and fo as to live a conſiderable time after; or in the 

manner he did them, with a Word, a Touch, with that frequency 

and ene before his greateſt Enemies as well as Followers, and 

in ſuc 
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an uncontroul'd manner, that neither Fews or Heat hens 
ever queſtion'd the truth of them. And after all theſe, when he 
was laid in the grave after his Crucifixion, exactly according to his 
own prediction, he roſe again the third day, appear d frequently 
among his Diſciples for forty days together. After which in their 
reſence, he aſcended, up to Heaven, and; ſoon after, made 
ſispromiſe to them, by ſending his Holy Spirit upon them, by Which 
they ſpake with Longues, 'wrought Miracles, went up and down 
preaching che Goſpel of Cx is with great boldneſꝭ, cheerfulneſs 
and conſtancy, and after undergoing a 75 deal of hardſhip in it, 
chey ſeal d the truth of all they pake wit their Blood, layin down 
their Lives to give witneſs to it. Thus abtindantly to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the minds of all good Men hath Gop given the higheſt 
Rational, Evidence f the truth of che Doctrine which he hach re- 
veal'd to the World. And thus I have finiſhed, the Second Part 
of my Task, 'which'concern'd the Rational Evidence of the truth 
of D;vine Revelation from the Perſons who were imp loy'd to de- 
liver Gop's mind to the World: And therein have, I hope, made 
it evident. that both Moſes and the Prophets, our Savior. and his 
Apoſtles, did come with ſufficient Rational . Evidence to con- 
vince the World that they were Perſons immediately ſent from 
Mean GOO IOW TT to. Wenne e 
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Of che Being of 'Gop. 

I. The Principles of all Religion lie in the Being of God ans 
| the 


| of the Scriptures. 
Aoth not prove the Being of God, but ſuppaſe 


nation of 


"VT exifkence. VII, VIII. 
Ahe great ier af Atheiſm demonſirated. Of tle 
e A picurean Afheiffs. IX. 
The Atheifts pretenſes examin d and refuted. X, XI, XII, XIII. 
Oythe nature of the Arguments whereby aue prove there is a(Gol. 
Of univerſal conſent and the Evidence of that to prove a Deity 
and Immortality of Souls. XIV, XV. Of neceſſity of Exiſtence 
4 U in the notion of God, and how far that proves the Being 
of God. XVI. The order of the World and uſefulneſs of the 
parts of it, and eſpecially of Man's body an argument of a ei- 
ty. XVII. Some higher Principle prov'd to be in the World than 
_ Matter aud Motion. XVIII. Ihe nature of the Soul, andjiſ- 
fibiity of its ſubſofting after Death. XIX. Strange appearances 
in Nature not ſolvable by the power of Imagination. 


L Aving in the precedent Book largely given a rational ac. 
iJ count of the grounds of our Faith, as to the Perſons 
whom Gop imploys to reveal his Mind to the World; it 

we can now make it appear that thoſe ſacred Records which we 
embrace 85 Biatgely inſpir'd, contain in them nothing un- 
worthy of ſo great a name, or unbecoming Perſons ſent from Gov 
to deliver; there will be nothing wanting to juſtify our Religion 
in point of Reaſon to be True, and of eee to be Divine 
For the Scriptures themſelves coming to us in the name of 69 
wie are bound to believe them to be ſuch as they pretend to ” 
| unlels 


ST | 
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unleſs we have ground to queſtion the general Foundations of all 
Religion as uncertain, or this particular way of Religion as not 
ſutable to thoſe general foundations. The foundations of all Ne- 
ligion lie in two things; That there is a God whorulesthe World, 
and that the Souls of Men are capable of Jurfirmng after Death; _ 
» he that' comes unto God, muſt believe that 1, and that Heb. 11. 6. 
he is a rewarder of them that ſeek him; ſo that if theſe things 
be not ſuppos'd as moſt agreeable to Human Reaſon, we cannot 
imagin upon what grounds Mankind ſhou'd embrace any way of 
Religion at all. For if there be not a Gop whom T am to ferve 
and obey, and if I have not a Soul of an immortal nature, there 
can be no ſufficient obligation to Religion, nor motive inducin 
to it: For all . my to Obedience muſt ſuppoſe the Exiſtenc 
of ſuch a Being which hath power to command me; and by rea- 
ſon of the promiſcuons ſcatterings of good and evil in this Life, 
che Motives engaging Men to the practice of Religion, muſt ſup- 
poſe the certainty of a future State. If theſe things be ſure, and © 
the foundations of Religion in general thereby firmly eſtabliſh'd, L 
it will preſently follow as a matter moſt agreeable to reaſon, that 

the Gop whom we are to ſerve ſhou'd himſelf preſcribe the wa 
of his own „ and if the right of Donation of that happi- 
neſs which Mens Souls are capable of be alone in himſelf, that he 
alone ſhou'd declare the Terms on which it may be expected: For 
Man being a Creature endu'd with a. free Principle of acting; 
which he 1s conſcious to himſelf of, and therefore not being car- 
ry'd to his end by neceſſity of Nature or external Violence, with- 
out the concurrence of his own Reaſon and Choice, we muſt ſup- 
poſe this Happineſs to depend upon the performance of ſome Con- 
ditions on Man's part, whereby he may demonſtrate that it is the 
matter of his free choice, and that he freely quits all other Inte- 
reſts that he might obtain the enjoyment of it. Which Conditi- 
ons to be perform'd, being Expreſſions of Man's obedience to- 
wards Gop as his Creator and Governor, and of his gratitude for 
the Tenders of ſo great a Happineſs which is the free gift of his 
Maker, we cannot ſuppoſe any one to have power to preſcribe 
theſe Conditions, but he that hath power likewiſe to deprive the 
Soul of her Happineſs upon non- performance, and that muſt be 
Gop himſelf. But in order to Man's underſtanding his Duty, and 
his obligation to Obedience, it is neceſſary that theſe Conditions 
| muſt not be lock'd up in the Cabinet Council of Heaven, but muſt 
be ſo far declar'd and reveal'd, that he may be fully acquainted 
with thoſe Terms which his Happineſs depends upon; elle his ne- 
2 of them wou'd be excuſable, and his miſery unavoidable. 

ad Man indeed remain'd without offending his Maker, he might 
ſtill have ſtood in his favor upon the general terms of Obedience 
due from the Creature to his Creator, and to all ſuch particular 
Precepts which ſhou d bear the impreſs of his Maker's will upon | 
them ; beſide which, the whole Volume of the Creation, without, | 
and his own Reaſon within wou'd have been ſufficient Directors 
to him in the performance of his duty. But he abuſing his liber- 
y and being thereby guilty of Apoſlaſy from Gop (as is evident 

by a continu d prapenlity to Sin, and the ſtrangeneſs between Gop 
and the Souls of Men) a'particular Revelation is now become ne- 

| Hh 2 ceſſary, 
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to be ſomewhere preſcrib d, and the Revelation of it to be fa 
where extant in the World. So that from the general Principles 
of the exiſtence of God, and immortality of the Soul, we haye 
deduced by clear and evident Reaſon the neceſſity of ſome Parti- 
cular Divine Revelation, as the Standard and Meaſure of Religion, 
And according to theſe Principles we muſt examin whatever pre. 
tends to be of Divine Revelation; for it muſt be ſutable to that 
Divine nature from whom it is ſuppos'd to come, and it muſt be 
agrecable to the conditions of the Souls of Men; and therefore 
that which carries with it the greateſt evidence of Divine Revela 
tion, is, a faithful repreſentation of the ſtate of the caſe between 
Gop and the Souls of Men, and a Divine diſcoyery of thoſe ways 


whereby Mens Souls may be fitted for eternal Happineſs. A Di. 


vine Revelation then muſt be faithful and true in all its Narrations; it 
muſt be excellent and becoming Gop in all its Diſcoveries. And 
therefore all that can with any reaſon be deſir'd for proof of the 
Divine Authority of the Scriptures, will lie in theſe three 
things. Firſt, That the foundations of Religion are of undoubted 


certainty, or that there is a God, and that Mens Souls are In- 


mortal. Secondly, That the Scriptures d moſt faithfully relate 
the matters o eateſt Antiquity therein contain d (which do moſt 
concern the Hiſtory of the Breach between Gop and Man.) Third. 
ly, that the Scriptures are the only Authentic Records of thuſc 
terms on which happineſs may be expetted in another World. 

I begin with the firſt of them, which concerns the Exiſtence of 
God, and Immortality of the Soul; both which ſeem to be ſup- 
pos'd as general Prolepſes in the Writings of Moſes, and asthings 
ſo conſonant to Human nature, that none to whom his Writings 
ſhou'd come cou'd be ſuppos d to queſtion them. And therefore 
he ſpends no time in the operoſe proving of either of theſe, know- 
ing to how little purpoſe his Writings wou'd be to ſuch who de- 
ny'd theſe firſt Principles of all Religion. But beſide this, chere 
may be theſe accounts given, why theſe main foundations of all Re- 
ligion are no more inſiſted on in the firſt Books of the Scripture, 
which contain the Originals of the World. Firſt, Becauſe theſe 
were in the time of the writing of them, believed with an uni. 
verſal conſent of Mankind. In thoſe more early days of the 
World, when the Tradition of the firſt Ages of it was more freth 
and intire, it is ſcarce imaginable that Men ſhou'd queſtion the Be- 
ing of a God, when the Hiſtory of the Flood, and the Propaga- 
tion of the World after it by the Sons of Noab, and the burning 
of Sodom and Gomorrah were ſo freſh in their memories, as having 
been done ſo few Generations before them. And by what remains 


of any Hiſtory of other Nations in thoſe elder times Men were 
ſo far from Atheiſm, that Polytheiſm and Idolatry were the com 


mon practice of the World, as is moſt evident in all Relations of 


the ancient Chaldeaus, e,Zigyptians, Phenicians, and other Na 


tions 
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as, who all ſuppos'd theſe two Principles, as well as thoſe who 
err the true God. And in all probahiliry as Men are apt to 
run from one extreme to another, Polytheiſm was the firſt occaſion 
of Atheiſm, and 1dolatry of Irreligion. And thence we find the 
firſt appearance of Atheiſts to be in the moſt blind and ſuperſtiti- 
ous Age of Greece, when the obſcene Poets had ſo debauch d the 
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common underſtandings of the People, as to make them beliève 
ſuch things concerning their Gods, which were ſo incongruous to 


Human Nature, that all who had any ſenſe of goodneſs left, cou d 
not but loath and abhor ſuch Deities. And therefore we find all 
che flouts and jeers of the reputed Athei/ts among them, ſuch as 
Dionyſus, Diagoras, Theodorus, Enhemerus, Meſſenius and others, 
were caſt upon their venerable Deities, which they ſo ſolemnly 
worſhipped, who had been before, as Eubemerus plainly told them, 

or mortal Men, and thoſe not of the beſt Reputation neither: 
and therefore as the Epicurean in Tully well ſays, enmis corum cul- 
tus efſet in luctu, the moſt futable Devotion for them had been 
lamenting their Death. Now when theſe common Deities were 
ſo much derided by intelligent Men, and yet the order of the 
World ſeem'd to tell them there was really a God, tho' thoſe were 
none; thoſe who had Philoſophical wits, ſuch as Democritus and 
Epicurus, ſet themſelves to work to fee if they cou'd ſolve the 
Phenomena of Nature without a Deity; and therefore aſſerted 
the Origin of the Univerſe to be only by a fortuitous Concourſe 
of infinite little Particles: but herein they befool'd themſelves and 
their 7 Followers, who were glad to be rid of thoſe Anxie- 
ties of mind which the thoughts of a Deity and an immortal Soul 
did cauſe within them. And altho Lucretius in a bravado tells us 
of his Maſter, that when Mens minds were funk under the bur- 


den of Religion, | 


Humana ante oculos fade cum vita jaceret 

In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub relligione : 

Primum Graius homo mortales tollere contra 
Eſt oculos auſus, primuſque obſiſtere contra. 


That Epicurus was the -firſt true Gyant who durſt encounter the 
Gods, and if we believe him, overthrew them in open field ; 


or relligio pedibus ſubjefta viciſſim 


teritur, nos exæquat victoria cœlo. 


Yet Cotta in Tully reports the iſſue of this Battle quite otherwiſe; 
for altho the greateſt triumph in this Victory had been only to 
become like the Beaſts that periſh; yet if we believe Cotta, Epi- 
curus was ſo far from gaining any of his belov'd Eaſe and Pleaſure 
by his Sentiments, that never was School-boy more afraid of a 
Rod, nor did any Enemy more dread a Conqueror, than Epicu- 
rus did the thoughts of à God and Death. Nee quenquam vidi 
un magis ea que timenda eſſe negaret, timeret; mortem dico & 
eos. So hard it is for an picurcam even after he hath Proſtitu- 
ted his Conſcience, to filence it; but (whatever there be in the 
Air) there is an Elaſtical Fo in Conſcience that will bear its ſelf 
h 3 up 
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up notwithſtanding the 8 is laid upon it. And yet af 
a the labors of Epicurus, he knew it was to no purpole to en. 
deavor to root out wholly the belief of a Deity out of the World, 
becauſe of the unanimous conſent of the World in it; and there, 
fore he admits of it as a neceſſary Prolepſis or Anticipation of 
Human Nature, quod in omnium animis Deorum notionem impreſ. 
Jer ipſa natura, that nature its 'ſelf bad ſtamp'd an Idea of 
Cicero de God upon the minds of Men; cum enim non inſtituto aliquo, aut 
Nat. Deer. more aut lege ſit apinio conſtituta, maneatque ad unum onmium 
'" firma conſenſio, intelligi neceſſe eſt Deos eſſe, quoniam inſitas bo. 
rum, vel potius innatas cognitiones habemus de quo autem omni. 
um natura conſentit, id verum ee neceſſe eſt; as Velleius the Epi 
curean argues. Since the belief of a Deity, neither riſes from 
Cuſtom nor was enacted by Law, yet is —_— aſſented to 
by all Mankind; it neceſſarily follows that there mult be a Deity, 
becauſe the Idea of it is ſo natural to us. If it were thus ac. 
knowledg'd in the Philoſophical Age of Greece, when Men bent 
their wits to unſettle the Belief of ſuch things as tended to Reli. 
gion; how much more might it be eſteem'd a general Principle of 
| "cn Nature in thoſe elder times, when not ſo much as one 
Diſſenter appear'd that we read of among the more ancient Na. 
tions? But Secondly, it was leſs needful for Moſes to inſiſt much 
on the proof of a an in his Writings, when his very imploy- 
ment, and the Hiſtory he wrote, was the greateſt Evidence that 
there was one. | Cou'd any of them queſtion, whether there were 
a Gop, or no, who had heard his voice at Mount Sinai, and had 
receiv d a Law from him, Who had been preſent at ſo many Mi- 
racles which were done by Moſes in egypt and the Wilderneſs? 
What more evident demonſtration of Gop cou'd be defir'd, than 
thoſe many unparallell'd Miracles, which were wrought among 
them? And thoſe who wou'd not be convinced by them that there 
was a Gop, wou'd certainly be convinced by nothing. Thirdh, 
It was unſutable to the purpoſe of Moſes to go about to prove a. 
ny thing he deliver'd by the mere force of Human Rcaſon, be- 
cauſe he writ as a Perſon imploy'd by Gop; and therefore by the 
Arguments on which they were to believe his Teſtimony in what- 
ever he writ, they cou'd not but believe there was a Gop that 
N him. And from hence it is that Moſes with fo much 
Majeſty and Authority begins the Hiſtory of the Creation, with, 
In the beginning God created the Heaven and the Earth. There 
cou'd be no greater Evidence that there was an infinitely wile, good, 
and powerful God, than that the Univerſe was produced out of 
nothing by him; and what reaſon cou'd there be to diſtruſt his 
Teſtimony who relates it, who manifeſted not only that there was 
a Gop, but that he was imploy'd by him, by the Miracles which 
he wrought? So that all our former diſcourſe concerning the Evi- 
dences of Divine Revelation, are a moſt palpable demonſtration 
of a Deity; for if there be ſuch a power which can alter the courſe 
of Nature when he pleaſes, the Being wherein it is, muſt needs 
be infinite; which is the ſame which we mean by Gon. 
by But yet for thoſe whoſe minds are ſo coy and ſqueamiſh as toz 
ny thing of Divine Revelation, we want not ſufficient Logs 
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—_— Reaſon to prove to them the Exiſtence of a Deity. In 
* 8 Wir I ſhall clear theſe following Propoſitions. 11 +» 

* 1. That the true notion of a Deity is moſt agreeable to the faculties 
of Mens Souls, and moſt conſonant ts Reaſon and the Light of Nature. 
. That thoſe who will not believe that there is a God, do 
believe other things on far leſs Reaſon, and muſt by their own 
Principles deny ſome things which are ye ge 1 
3. That we have 4 certain Evidence that there is a God, as 
it is poſſible for us fo have, confudering his nature. 3 
That the true notion of God 1s "agreeable to the faculties Prop. 1. 
Mens Souls, and moſt conſonant to Reaſon and the Light of 
ature: 4. e, that the Idea of God (or that which we conceive in 
our minds when we think of God) is fo far from being any ways 
repugnant to 2 of Reaſon within us, that it is hard to 
pitch on any other Notion which hath fewer entanglements in it, 
to a mind ſo far Metaphyſical as to abſtract from Sence and Pre- 
judice. I grant it very difficult, nay impoſſible, for thoſe to have 
any true ſetl d notion of a God, who ſearch for an Idea of him in 
their Fancies, and were never conſcious to themſelves of any 
higher faculty in their Souls than mere Imagination. Such may 
haye imaginem Jovis, or galeat a Miner uæ, as he in Tully 
ſome Idea of an Idol in their minds, but none of a true God. For 
vue may as ſoon come by the ſight of colours to underſtand the na- 
ture of Sounds, as by any corporal Phantaſms come to have a 
true Idea of God. And altho' ſometimes an Idea be taken for that 
impreſſion of things which is lodg d in the Phantaſy, yet here we 
take it in a more general ſence, as it contains the repreſentation of 
any thing in the Mind; as it is commonly ſaid in the Schools that 
the Divine Intellect doth underſtand things by their Ideas, which 
are nothing elſe but the things themſelves as > Chg objectively 
repreſented to the Underſtanding. So that an Idea in its general 
ſence in which we take it, is nothing elſe but the objective Being 
of a thing as it terminates the Underſtanding, and is the form of 
the act of Intellection: that which is then immediately repreſent- 
ed to the mind in its perception of things, is the Idea or Notion 
of it. Now ſuch an as this is, may be either true or falſe. 
For better underſtanding of which we muſt conſider that an Idea 
in the Soul may be conſider d two ways. 1. As it is a mode of 
Cogitation, or the act of the Soul apprehending an Object; now this 
way no Idea can be falſe; for as it is an act of the Mind, every 
Idea hath its truth: for whether I imagine a Golden Mountain, or 
another, it matters not here; for the one Idea is as true as the o- 
ther, conſidering it merely as an act of the Mind. For the Mind 
18 as really imploy'd about the one as the other; as the Will is a- 
bout an Object Whether it be feaſible or no. . The Idea may be 
conſider d in regard of its Objective Reality, or as it repreſents ſame 
outward obje&; now the truth or falſnood of the Idea hes in 
the Underſtanding paſſing 8 oncerning the outward 
Object, as exiſtent , which correſpond to the Idea 
which is in the Mind. And the proneneſs of the Underſtauding's 
error in this caſe ariſeth from the different nature of thoſe things 
v hich are repreſented to the Mind; for ſome of them are general 
and abſtraQcd things, and do ngt at all ſuppoſe exiſtence, as the 
nature of Truth, of a Being, of Cogitation; other Ideas depend 
| | upon 
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upon Exiſtence'ſuppos'd, as the Idea of the Sun which 1 2ppre. 
hend in my Mind beeauſe I have ſeen it; but beſides theſe; 1 
are other Ideas in the Mind, which the Underſtanding form- 
within its ſelf by its own power, as it is à Principle ot Coen 
vn; ſuch are thoſ&'which are called entis rationis, and have no 0. 
ther Exiſtenee at all but only in the Underſtanding, as Chimærag 
Centaures, &c. No as to theſe; we are to obſerve, that altho 
the compoſition of theſe things together by the "Underſtanding, 
be that which makes 'theſe Ideas to be-only fickitious, pet the 


+ Underſtanding would not be able to compound ſuch things, were 


they not ſeverally repreſented to the NM ind 5 as unleſs We had 


known what a Horſe and à Man had been, bur minds cou'd not 
have conjoynd them together in its apprehenſien. So that in theſe 
which are the moſt fictitious Ideas, we. ſee, tllat altho” the Idea 
its ſelf be a mere crtatute of the Underſtanding) yet the Mind 
couꝰd not form ſuch an Idea but upon Preærexiſtent matter and 
ſome objective reality muſt bo ſuppos d in order to the intellectuil 


5 1 A 


Conception of 'theſe Anomalous Entities. By which we ſee that 


that ſtrange kind of Omnipoteney which ſome have attributed to 


IV. 


Underſtanding, lies not in a Power of concelving things whally 
impoſſible, or fanfying Ideas of abſolute N on- eutities, but in a 
kind of African Copulation of ſuch Species of things together, 
which in Nature ſeem wholly ineompoſſible; (as the Schools fpeak) 
or have no congruity at all in the order of the Univerſe: So that had 
there never been any ſuch things in the World as matter and no- 
tion, it is very hard to conceive, how the Underſtanding cou'd 
have. form'd within its {elf the variety of the Species of ſuch things, 
which are the reſults of thoſe'two grand Principles of the Uni- 
verſe.” But becauſe it is ſo impoſſible for minds not very Contem:. 
plative and Metaphyſical to abſtract from matter; thence it is we 
are apt to imagin ſuch a Power in the Underſtanding, whereby it 
may form Ideas of ſuch things which have no objective reality 
at all. I grant thoſe we call entia rationis have no external reality 
as they are ſueh but yet I ſay, the exiſtence of matter in the 
World, and the corporeal Phantaſms of outward Beings, are the 
foundation of the Soul's conception of thoſe Entities, wHich have 
no. exiſtence beyond the Human Intellecꝶt tt. 
The great inquiry then is, how far- this Plaſtic Power of the 
Underſtanding, may extend. its {elf in its forming an Idea of God. 
That there is ſuch à one in the minds of Men, is evident to ever) 
one that conſults his own Faculties, and inqudires of them, whe- 
ther they cannot apprehend a ſetl'd and oonſiſtent Notion of a Be- 


a ing which is abſolutely Perfect. For that is all we underſtand b the 


Idea of God; not that there is any ſuch connate Idea in the Sou 
in theiſenſe which connate Ideas are commonly underſtood; but 
that there is a Faculty in the Soul, whereby upon the free uſe of 
Reaſon, it can form within its ſelf a ſetl'd Notion of ſuch a Being) 
which is as perfect as it is poſſible for us to conceive a Being to be. 
If any difficulty be made concerning the forming ſuch a Notion i 
ones mind, let the Perſon who ſeruples it, only inquire of himſelf 
whether he judges all Beings in the World equal; Whether 3 
Muſbroom bath in it all the-perfe&tions whichMan hath? which 
ſuppoſe none, who have a Mind within them can queſtion. If . 
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be granted that Man: hath ſome Perfections in him above inferio 
Creatures, it will be no matter of difficulty to ſhew wherein Man 
exceeds other inferior Beings. For is not Life a greater Perfecti- 
on than the want of it? Is not Reaſon and Knowledge, a Per- 
ſection above Senſe? and fo let us proceed to thoſe things, where- 
in one Man differs from another; for it is evident, that all Men 
are not of equal Accompliſhments; is not then Forecaſt and 
prudence above Incogitancy and Folly? Is not the knowledge of 
Cauſes of things better than * and Ignorance? Is not Bene- 
ficence and Liberaility more noble than Parſimony and Narrowneſs 
of Spirit? Is nor true Goodneſs far above Debauchery and Intem- 
rance? And are not all theſe far better, when they are joyn'd 


with ſuch a power as hath no limits or bounds at all? Now then 


is it not poſſible for a Man's mind, proceeding in its ordinary wa 
of Intellection, to form a notion of ſuch a Being, which hark, 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power in it, without any limits and 
bounds at all, or any of thoſe Abatements, which any of theſe 
perfections are found with in Man? For it is unconceivable, that 
the mind of Man can attribute to its {elf abſolute Perfection, when 
it cannot but ſee its own defects in thoſe things it excells other 
Creatures in; and ſuppoſing it had Power, Goodneſs and Know- 


ledg far above what it hath ; yet it cannot but ſay, that theſe Per- 


ſections wou'd be greater if it were always poſleſs'd of them, and 
it were impoſſible that it ſhould ever ceale to be, or not have been. 
So that now joyning infinite Goodneſs, Wiſdom and Power, with 
Eternity and neceſſity of Exiſtence, the reſult is: the notion of a 


Being abſolutely perfect. So that now whoever queſtions the ſu- 


tableneſs of ſuch a Notion or Idea to the faculties of Mens Souls, 
muſt queſtion the truth of his own Faculties, andthe method they 
procced in, in their cleareſt Conceptions and Ratiocinations. And 
the Mind of Man may as well queſtion the truth of any Idea it 


hath within its ſelf, as of this we now diſcourſe. of. Nay, it may 


be far ſooner puzl'd in any of thoſe Ideas, which are tranſmitted 


into the Phantaſy by the impreſſions of Corporeal Beings upon 


the Organs of Senſe, than in this more intellectual and abſtracted 
Idea, which depends wholly upon the Mind. 10 


All the difficulty now is, whether this Idea of ſuch an abſolute- g 


ly perfect Being, be any thing elſe but the Underſtanding's Plaſtic 


power, whereby it can unite all theſe Perfections together in one 


Conception; or doth it neceſſarily imply, that there muſt be ſuch 


a Being really exiſtent, or elſe I cou'd never have form'd ſuch a 


{tld Notion of him in my mind? Io this J anſwer, 1. It is as 
much as I deſire at preſent, that the forming of ſuch an Idea in 
the Mind, is as ſutable and agrecable to our Facultics as the form- 
ing the Conception of any other Being in the World. For here- 
by it is moſt evident that the notion of à Gop imports nothing 


ncongruous to Reaſon, or repugnant to the Faculties of our Souls; 


but that the Mind will form as fetl'd and clear a notion of Gop: 


28 of any thing which in the mn of Epicurus, his infallible 


Senſes did the moſt aſſure him of. So that there can be no ſha- 


dow of a pretenſe, why any ſhou'd reject the Being of a Go 


becauſe of the impoſſibility to conceive any ſuch Being as Gop 
1s. If to this it be objected, that ſuch things are. imply'd in - 
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[dea, which make it unconceivable, in that all the Perfettions in thy 
Being are ſuppos'd to be infmite, and Infinity tranſcends our Capacity 
of apprehenſion. To this 1 anſwer, 1. That thoſe who deny Ink. 
nity in Gop, muſt neceſſarily attribute it to ſomething elſe,” a9 to 
infinite Space, infinity of ſucceſſion of Ages and Perſons, if the 
World were Eternal; and therefore it is moſt unreaſonable to reject 
any Notion for that, which it is impoſlible, but if 1 deny that, | 
maſt attribute it to ſomething elſe, to whoſe Idea it is far le(; pro 
than it is to Gop's. 2. Leſt I ſhou'd rather ſeek to avoid the At. 
gument than to ſatisfy it, I fay, that tho infinite as infinite can. 
not be comprehended, yet we may clearly and diſtinctly apprehend 
a Being to be of that nature, that no limits can be aſſign d to it 
as to its Power or Preſence; which 1s as much as to underſtand ir 
to be infinire. The ratio formalis of Infinity may not be under. 
ſtood clearly and diſtinctly, but yet the Being which is infinite may 
be. Infinity its ſelf cannot be on this account, becauſe howeyer 
Poſitive we apprehend it, yet we always apprehend it in a Neg. 
tive way, becauſe we conceive it by caring all limitations aud 
bounds to it; but the Being which is infinite we apprehend in 4 
Poſitive Manner, altho* not adequately, becauſe we cannot com. 
prehend all which is in it. As we may clearly and diſtinctly ſeœ the Sea, 
tho” we cannot diſcover the bounds of it; ſo may we clearly and 
diſtinctly apprehend ſome Perfections of Gop when we fix our 
Minds on them, altho* we are not able to graſp them altogether 
in our narrow and confin'd Intellects, becauſe they are infinite. 
Thus we fee that Gop's Infinity doth not at all abate the clearneſs 
and diſtin&nefs of the Notion which we have of Gop; ſo that 
thoꝰ the Perfections of Gop are without bounds or limits, yet it 
bears no puny at all to Mens natural Faculties, to have a fet!'d 
Idea of a Being infinitely perfect in their Minds. 2 
To the Queſtion I anſwer, It ſeems highly probable and far 
more conſonant to Reaſon than the contrary, that this Idea of 
Gop upon the mind of Man, is no merely fictieious Idea, but that 
it is really imprinted there by that Gop whoſe Idea it is, and 
therefore doth ſuppoſe a reality in the Thing correſpondent tothat | 
objective reality which is in the Underſtanding. For altho' I am not 
ſo well ſatisfy d that the mere objective reality of the Idca of Goo 
doth exceed the efficiency of the mind, as that Idea is nakedly 
conſider d in its ſelf, becaule of the unlimited power of the Un. 
derſtanding in conception: Yet I ſay, conſidering that Idea in all 
the circumſtances of it, it ſeems highly probable that it is no mere 
ens rationis, or figment of the underſtanding; and that will ap- 
pear on theſe conſiderations: 1. This Idea is of ſuch a Nature as 
cou'd not be form'd from the Underſtanding's conſideration of any 
real Phantaſms. Becauſe whatever hath any thing of Matter 
in it, involves of neceſſity many imperfections along with it; for 
every part of Matter is diviſible into more parts. Now it 18 2 
thing evident to Natural Light, that it is a greater Perfection not 
tobe. diviſible than to be fo. Beſides, cor poreal Phantaſms are 
ſo far from helping us in forming this Idea, that they alone hin- 
der us from. a diftin& Conception of it, while we attend to them; 
becauſe theſe bear no proportion at all to ſuch a Being. So that this 
Idea however muſt be a pure act of Intellection, and therefore ſup- 


poſing 
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boſing there were no other facultyin Man but Imagination, it w oud 
2 the reateſt repugnancy to our Conceptions, and it wow'd be 
according to the Principles of Epicurus and fome modern Philo- 
ſophers, a thing wholly impoſſible to form an Idea of Gob, un- 
Eb with Epicurus we imagin him to be Corporcal, which is to ſay, 
he is 01004 Which was the reaſon that Tully ſaid, Epiturus 
did only, nomine ponere, re tollere Deos, becauſe fiich a Notion of 
Gop is + to Natural Light. So that if this Idea doth 
wholly abſtra | x ; t 
chere is a higher faculty in Man's Soul than mere imagination, 
and it is hardly conceivable whence a faculty which thus extends 
it to an infinite object, 'ſhowd come, but from an infinite Being: 
eſpecially if we conſider, Secondly; That the Underſtanding in 
forming this Idea of Gop, doth not by diſtinct acts, firſt collect 


one Perfection, and then another, and at laſt unite theſe together, | 


but the ſimplicity and unity of all theſe Perfections is as neceſſa- 


cily conceiv'd as any of them. - Granting then that the Under- 


ſtanding by the obſerving of ſeveral Perfections in the World, might 
be able to abſtract theſe ſeverally from each Being wherein they 
were, yet whence ſnou'd the Idea of the Unity and Inſeparability 
of all theſe Perfections come? The Mind may, it is true, knit 
ſome things together in fictitious Ideas, but then thoſe are fo far 
from unity with each other, that in themſelves they ſpeak mutual 
Repugnancy to one another, which makes them proper entia ra- 
tionis ; but theſe ſeveral Perſections are fo far from ſpeaking re- 
pugnancy to each other, that the Unity and Inſeparability of them 
is as neceſſary to the forming of this Idea, as any other Perfection 
whatſoeyer. So that from hence it appears that the conſideration 
of the Perfections which are in the Creatures, is only an occaſion 
giyen to the Mind to help it in its Idea of Gop, and not that the Idea 
elf depends upon thoſe Perfections as the cauſes of it: as in the 
cleareſt Mathematical truths the Manner of demonſtration may be 
neceſſary to help the Underſtanding to its clearer aſſent, tho the 
things in themſelves be undoubtedly true. For all minds are not 
equally capable of the ſame truths; ſome are of quicker apprehen- 
ſion than others are; now altho” to flower apprehenſions a more 
particular way of demonſtrating things be neceſſary, yet the truths 
in themſelves are equal, tho* they have not equal Evidence to ſeve- 
ral Perſons. of PAR SV 
3. It appears that this is no mere fictitious Idea from the uni- 
formity of it in all perſons who have freed themſelves from the 
Entanglements of corporeal phantaſms. Thoſe we call entia ra- 
lionis, we find by experience in our Minds, that they are form'd 
ad placitum; we may imagin them as many ways as we pleaſe; but 
ve {ce it is quite otherwiſe in this Idea of God; for in thoſe Attri- 
butes or perfections which by the light of Nature we attribute to 
Gop, there is an uniform conſent in all thoſe Who have diveſted 
their Minds of corporeal phantaſins in their conceptions of God. 
For while men have ed that the object of their Idea is a Being ab- 
ſolutely perfect, there hath been no diſſent in the Perfections which 
have been attributed to it; none have queſtion'd but infinite Wiſ- 
om, Goodneſs, and Power, joyn'd with neceſſity of Exiſtence, have 
been all imply d in this Idea. 0 that it is ſcarce poſſible 2 in- 
1 2 | ance 


from corporeal Phantaſms; it thereby appears that 


£52 
ſtance in any one Idea, no not of choſe wha ch are moſt obvious 


adds further weight to this Argument is, that altho' Infini 
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to our Senſes, wherein there hath been ſo great an uniformity of 
Mens congeptions as in this Idea of Gop. And the moſt groß 
corpareal Idea of the moſt ſenſible matter hath heen more liabſe to 
heats and diſputes among Philoſophers, than this Idea of a Bei 
infinite and purely ſpiritual. Which ſtrongly proves my preſent 
Propoſition, That this Idea of Gop is very conſonant to Natutal 
light; for it is hardly conceivable that there ſhou'd be ſo uni. 
verſal a Conſent of minds in this Idea, were it not a Natural re. 
ſult from the free uſe of our Reaſon and Faculties. And that which 
ſo neceſſarily iR in this Idea of Gop, yet Men do . 8 
all kind of infinite Things to Gon; for there being conceivable in. 
finite Number, infinite Longitude, as well as infinite power and 
knowledg, our minds readily: attribute the latter to Gon, and as rea. 
dily abſtract the other from his Nature, which is an Argument this 
Idea is not fictitious, but argues Reality in the thing correſpondent 


to our conception of it. So much may ſuffice to clear the firſt Pro. 


poſition, vis. That the notion of a God is very ſutable to the Fa. 
culties of Mens Souls, and to that light of Nature which they pro. 
ceed by in forming the conceptions of things. 

iT boſe who deny that there is a Cod, do aſſert other things on far 
leſs evidence of Reaſon, and muſt by their own principles deny 1 5 
things which are apparently true. One wou'd expect that ſuch Per- 
ſons ho are apt to condemn the whole World of folly in believing 
the truth of Religion, and wou'd fain be admir'd as Men of a 
deeper reach, and greater wit and ſagacity than others, wou'd, when 
they have exploded a Deity, at leaſt give us ſome more rational 
and conſiſtent account of things; than we can give that there is a 
Gon. But on the contrary we find the reaſons on which they te- 
ject a Deity ſo lamentably weak, and fo caſily retorted upon them- 
ſelves, and the Mypotbeſes they ſubſtitute inſtead of a Deity fo 
precariqus, obſcure and uncertain, that we need no other Argu- 
ment to evince the reaſonableneſs; of Religian, than from the ma- 
nifeſt folly as well as impiety of, choſe who oppoſe it: Which we 
ſhall make evident by theſe two things: I. That while they deny 4 
Deity, they aſſert other things an far leſs reaſon. 2. That by. thoſe prin- 


' Ciples on which they deny Deity, they muſt. deny ſome things which 
are apparently true. | 


I, That they aſſert ſome things on far leſs reaſon than we do that 

there-is.e C. For if there be not an infinitely powerful Gop 
wha produced the World out of nothing, it miſt neceſſarily tollow 
according to the different Principles of the Ariſtotelian and Epi- 
eurean Atheiſts, that either the World was as it is from all eter- 
nity, or clſe that it was at firſt made by the fortuitous concourle 
of Atoms. Now I appeal to the Reaſon of any Perſon, who hath the 
free uſe of it, Whether either of theſe two Hypotheſes urged with the 
ſame or greater difficulties, c. be not far more weakly pro's than 
the exiſtence of a*Dety is, or the production of the World by Him. 
I. They run themſelves into the ſame difficulties which they wot 
avoid in the belief of a Deity; and nothing can be à greater er 
dence of anentangled Mind than this is: To deny a thing becauſe 
of {ome difficulty in it, and inſtead of it to aſſert another "my 
S915 71 c a will 
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ch is chargeable with the very ſame difficulty in a, higher 
vhs Rae FT gy ane EI VOTE 
and har Infinity means; both theſe Hypotheſes are liable to the 
ame intrieacy in àpprehending the nature of ſomething infinite. 
For according to the Epreureans, there muſt be an infinite Spacey 
and what greater eaſe to the Mind is there in .conctiving an Idea 
of chat than of an inſinite Being? And if the World be exernal, 
there muſt have been paſt an infinite ſucceſſion of Ages, and is not 
che Underſtanding as eaſily loſt in this, as in an eternal, Being 
vhich created the World? For if the courſe. of Generations in 
the World had no beginning at all, (which neceſſarily follows upon 
the eternity of the World) then an infinite number of ſucceſſions 
are already paſt, and if paſt, then at an end, and ſo We find An 
infinite which hath had an end, which is a conſequence becoming 
one who ayoids the Sw of a Deity, becauſe Infinity is an un- 
conceivable thing. Beſides, if the number of Generations hath 
been infinite; theſe two Conſequences will unavoidably follow, 
which the reaſon of any one but an Atheiſt wou d ſtartle at, that 
one infinite may be greater than another, and that the part is e 
qual to the whole. For let him fix where he pleaſe, in the equrſ 
of Generations, I demand whether in the Great-grand-father's 
time the ſucceſſion of Generations was finite or infinite; if finite, 
then it had a beginning and fo the World not eternal; if infinite, 
then ask, whether there were not a longer ſucoeſſion of Genera- 
tions in the time of his Great- grand- children, and ſo there muſt 
be a number greater than that which was infinite; for the former 
ſucceſſion was infinite, and this hath more Generations in it than 
that had: but if it be ſaid that they were equal, becauſe both in- 
finite, then the ſucceſſions of Gencrations to the Grand- father, 
being but a part of that which extends to his Grand · children and 
poſterity, the part is equal to the whole. And is not now the 


notion of an infinite Being enough to ſtumble an Atheiſt's Rraſon, 


when he can ſo nimbly leap over ſo apparent contradictions? I 
inſiſt not on this as an evident Demonſtration' to prove a' Deity, 
which poſſibly it may not amount to, becauſe it may” only demon- 
ſtrate the impoſſibility of our Underſtandings comprehending the 
nature of Infinity. But however it doth moſt evidently demon- 
ſtrate the folly and unreaſonableneſs of the Arhei/?, who: rejects the 
Being: of Gop on the account of his infinity, when his Under- 
ſtanding is more loſt in apprehending an infinite ſucceſſion of Ge- 


nerations which follows from his ſuppoſition of the eternity of 


the World. If then it be impoſſible, as it is, upon any Principles 
whatſoeyerz to avoid the conception of ſomewhat infinite and e- 
ternal, either Matter or Space, or ſome Being, let any one appeal 
to his own Reaſon, whether it be not more agreeable to that, to 
attribute theſe Perfections to ſuch a Being, to whaſe Idea they 
neceſſarily belong, than to attribute them to this World, in whoſe 
conception they are not at all imply d; but on che contrary they 
do far more puzzle our Underſtandings than when we conceive 
nem to be in Gop. If ſomewhat muſt have a continued duration 
and be of an unbounded nature, how much more rational is it to 
concerye Wiſdom, Power, and Goodneſs to be conjoyn'd with E- 
trnity and Infinity, than ro beſtow theſe Attributes upon an 
F Ii 3 g empty 
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wiſe: Muſt therefore a bare. poſlibility of the contrary make us 


Box Ul. Chap, | 
empty Space, or upon dull and unactive Matter? It cannot be 
Reaſon then; but ſome more baſe and unworthy Principle which 
makes the Atheist queſtion the Being of Gop,, becauſe his Per. 
fections are unconceivable, when according to his own. Principle, 
the moſt puzzling Attributes of Gop. return-upon him with mon 
force and vichoos, and that in a more inexplicable manner. 
2. As the Atheiſt muſt admit thoſe things himſelf which he rejeq; 
the Being of God for; ſo he admits them upon far weaker grounds 
than we do attribute them to Gop. If any thing may be made 


evident to Man's natural Reaſon concerning the exiſtence of aBc. 


ing ſo infinite/as'Gop is, we doubt not but to make it appear that 
we have great aſſurance of the Being of God; but how far muſt 
the Arherſt go, how heartily muſt he beg before his Hypotheſes ei- 
ther of the fortuitous Concourſe, of Atoms, or Eternity of the 
World will be granted to him? For if we ſtay till he proves ei- 
ther of theſe by evident and demonſtrative Reaſons, the World 
may have an end before he proves his Atoms cou'd give it a be- 
ginning, and we may find it Eternal, a: parte pet before he can 
rove it was ſo 4 parte ante. For the proof of a Deity we ap- 
to his on Faculties, Reaſon and Conſcience; we make uſe 

of Arguments before his Eyes; we bring the univerſal Senſe of 
Mankind along with us: But for his Principles, we muſt wholly 
alter the preſent Stage of the World, and crumble the whole Uni- 
verſe into little Particles; we muſt grind the Sun to Powder, and bj 
a new way of Interment turn the Earth into Duſt and Aſhes, be- 
fore we can ſo much as imagin how the World cou'd be fram'd. 
And when we have thus far Dogg leave to imagin things to be 
what they never were, we muſt then ſtand by in ſome infinite Space 
to behold the friskings and Dancings about of chele little Particles 
of Matter, till by their frequent Rencounters and Juſtlings one | 
upon another, they at laſt link themſelyes together, and run ſo 
long in a round till they make Whirl-pools enough for Sun, Moon 


and Stars, and all the Bodies of the Univerſe to emerge out of 


But What was it which at firſt ſet theſe little Particles of Matter 
in motion? Whence came ſo great variety in them to produce ſuch 
wonderful diverſitics in Bodies as there are in the World? How 
came theſe caſual Motions to hit fo luckily into ſuch admirable 
Contrivances as are in the Univerſe? When I oncc ſee a thouſand 
blind Men run the point of a Sword in at a Key-hole without one 
miſſing; when I find them all frisking together in a ſpacious Field, 
and exactly meeting all at laſt in the very middle of it; when! 
once find, as Tulhj ſpeaks, the Annals of. Ennius fairly, written in 
a heap of Sand, as Kepler's: Wife told him, a Room full of 
Herbs moving up and down fall down. into the exact order of Sal 
lets, I may then think the Atomical Hypotheſis probable, and not 
before. But what Evidence of Reaſon or Demonſtration have ve, 
that the great Bodies of the World did reſult from ſuch a Motion 
of theſe ſmall Particles? It is poſſible. to be ſo, ſaith Epicurss; 
What if we grant it poſſible? Can no things in the World be, 
which it is poſſible might have been otherwiſe? What elſe thinks 
Epicurus of the Generations of things now? They are ſuch cel- 
tainly as the World now is, and ret he believes it was once other- 
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deny ourReaſon, ſilence Conſcience, conttadict the univerſal Senſe of 
Mankind by excluding a Deity our of the World? But whencedoth 
it appear poſſible? Did we ever find any thing of the ſame nature 
with the World produced in ſuch a manner by ſuch a concourſe 
of Atoms? Or is it becauſe we find in natural Beings, how much 
theſe Particles of Matter ſerve to ſolve thePLenomena of Nature? But 
doth it at all follow, becauſe now under Divine Providence which 
wiſely orders the World, and things in it, that theſe Particles, 
with their ſeveral Affections and Motion, may give us a tolerable ac- 
count of — CT as to Bodies, that therefore the Uni- 
verſe had its Original merely by a Concretion of theſe, without 


any Divine Hand to order and direct their Motion? But of this 


more when we come to the Creation of the World; our deſign 
now is only to compare the Notion of a Deng and of the A- 
theift's NO oe of Soy ivy 2 and Evidence of Reaſon: 
of which let any one who hath Reaſon judg. Thus we ſee how 
the Atheiſt in 9 — a Deity, muſt aſſert ſomething elſe inſtead 
of it, which ispreſs'd with the ſame; if not greater difficulties, and 
prov'd b far leſs Reaſon. 

The Atheift by the ſame principles on which he denies a God, 
muſt deny ſome things which are apparently true. Which will be 
evident by our running over the moſt plauſible pretenfes which he 
inſiſts upon. 1 3 

1. Becauſe the Being of Gon cannot be demonſtrated. But 
how doth the Atheiſt mean it? Is it becauſe Gop cannot be de- 
monſtrated to Senſe, that we cannot | digito monſtrari & dicier hic 
7 int at him with our Fingers? It is a ſign there is little of 

ea left, where Senſe is made the only Umpite of all kinds 
Beings. Muſt all intellectual Beings be proſcrib'd out of the or- 
der of Nature, becauſe they cannot paſs the ferutiny of Senſe? 
And by the ſame reaſon all Colours ſhall be daſh'd out becauſe they 
cannot be heard; all Noiſes filenced, becauſe they cannot be ſeen , 
for why may not one Senſe be ſet to judge of all objects of Senſe 
with far more Reaſon, than Senſe it ſelf be ſet as Judge over In- 

tellectual Beings? But yet it is wiſely done of the Atheiſt to make 
Senſe his Judge; for if we once appeal to this, he knows our 
Cauſe is loſt; for as he faid of a Phyſician, when one ask'd him, 
whether he had any experience of lim: No, ſaid he, 57 pericu- 
tum feciſſem; non viverem; If TI had try'd hint, I had been dead 
Fer now; ſo here, If God were to be try'd by the judgment of 
Senſe, he muſt ceaſe to be God; for how can an infinite and ſpi- 
ritual Being be diſcern'd by the judgment of Senſe? and if he be 
not an infinite and ſpiritual Being, he is not God. But it may be 
the Atheiſt's meaning is not ſo groſs, but he intends fuch a de- 
mon/iration to reaſon as That two and two mate four, or That 
the whole is greater than the parts; with ſuch a demonſtration he 
vou'd fit down contented. But will no leſs than this ſerve him? 
Whatbecomesthen of the World's being made by a fortuitous con- 
courſe of Atoms? Is this as evident as that two and two make four? 
And will the Philoſophical Atheiſt really believe nothing in Na- 
ure, but what is as evident to him in material Beings, as that the 
Whole is greater than the parts? By any means let Atheiſts then write 
Philoſophy, that at the laſt the Clocks in London may ſtrike t0- 
gcerners 
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| ether, and the Philoſophers agree; for I ſuppoſe none of the, 
hes ook that. But yet it is poſſible the Atheift may in a — 
humor abate ſomething of this, and mean by demonſtration ſuch 

2 proof as takes away all difficulties. If he means as to the Ground 
of Aſſent, we undertake it; if as to the Object apprehended, ve 

reject it as unreaſonable, becauſe it is impoſſible à Being Infinite 
ſhou'd be comprehended by us; for if it cou'd, it were no longer 
Infinite. But let us try this Principle by other things, and hoy e. 
vident is it, that on this account ſome things muſt be deny'd which 
himſelf will confeſs to be true? F or inſtance, that opprobriyy 
 Philoſophorum, the diviſibility of Quantity, or extended matter in- 
to finite or infinite parts; let him take Which ſide he pleaſe, and 
ſee whether by the force of theſe Arguments on either ſide, if he 
hold to this principle, he muſt not be forced to deny that 

there is any ſuch thing as matter in the World: and then wenn 
well have an infinite empty ſpace, when by force of this onePrig. 
ciple, both God and Matter are baniſh'd quite out of che World 

But if the Atheiſt will but come one ſtep lower, and by his de. 
monſtration intend nothing elſe bur ſuch a ſufficient proof of ir as 

the nature of the thing is capable of, he will not only ſpeak moſt 
conſonant to Reaſon, * may be in ſome hopes of gaining fatiſ. 
faction. For it is moſt evident, that all things are not capable of 
the like way of proof; and that in ſome caſes the poſlibiliry of 

the contrary muſt be no hindrance to an undoubted aſſent. What 

theſe proofs are, will appear afterwards. . I come. to the next 

ground of the Atheiſt's opinion, which is, | _ 

2. The weakneſs of ſome Arguments brought to prove a Deih. 

But let us grant that ſome Arguments will not doit, doth it there- 

fore follow that none can do it? What if ſome have prov'd the 
Sun to be the Center of the World; and the motion of the Earth, 

VE FI weak Arguments, will the Atheiſt therefore queſtion it? 
hat if Epicurus hath proy'd his Atomical 1 by ſome ſil- 
e will the Atheiſt therefore rather believe the Creation 

of the World than it? What if the Atheiſt may make himſef {port 
at ſome Stories of Apparitions inſiſted on to ee doth it 
therefore follow there is no Gop, becauſe ſome Perſons have been 
oyer-credulous? What if ſome having more Zeal than Knowledg, 
may attribute ſuch things to Gop's immediate hand, which may 
be kran by natural Cauſes, doth it thence follow that G00 
hath no hand in governing the World at all? What if F ears, and 
Hopes and Perſuaſions, may depend much on Principles of Edu- 
cation, muſt Conſcience then be rcſoly'd wholly into theſe? What 
if ſome devout Melancholiſt may embrace the iſſues of his own . 
magination for the impreſſions of the Divine Spirit, doth it there: 
fore fallow, that Religion is nothing but ſtrength of Fancy im- 
prov' d by principles of Education? What if ſome of the nume. 
rous proofs of a Deity were cut off, and only thoſe made uſe 5 
which are of the greateſt force, wou'd the Fruch ſuffer at all by 
that? I rants advantage is. often taken. againſt a, thing more by 
one weak Argument brought for it, than for it by the ſtronge! 
Proofs: but I fay, it is unreaſonable it ſhou'd be ſo; and were 
Men Rational and Ingenuous it wou'd not be fo. Many times 
Arguments may be good in cheir order, bur they are mif-placed; 
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an rove the thing rational, which may not prove it true; 
yo oe. N the N of the Acech ee, ding the 
thing) THER may not be ſufficient to prove it; now when Men num- 
ber and not weigh their Arguments, but give them in the lump 
to the main queſtion, without fitting them to their ſeveral places, 
they do more diſſervice to the main of the Battle by the diſorder 
of their Forces, than they can advantage it by the number of 
them Another great prevent the Atheiſt hath, is, that Religion is 
14 an invention of Politicians, which they awe People with as 
they pleaſe, and therefore tell them of a Gop, and another World, as 
Mothers ſend young Children to School to keep them in better or- 
der, that they may govern them with the greater eaſe. To thisI 
anſwer, 1. Religion I grant, hath a great influence upon the well- 
governing the World, nay ſo great, that were the Atheiſis opini- 
on true, and the World perſuaded of it, it were impoſlible the 
World cou'd be well govern'd. For the Government of the 
World in civil Societies, depends not ſo much on Force, as the ſa- 
cred Bonds of Duty and Allegiance, which hold a Nation that 
owns Religion as true, in far ſurer Obligations to endeavor the 
ce and welfare of a Nation than ever Violence can do. For 

in this caſe only an opportunity is watch'd for to ſhake off that 
which they account a Yoke upon their Necks; whereas when 
Mens minds are poſſeſs d with a ſenſe of duty and obligation to 
Obedience out of Conſcience, the Reins miy be held with great- 
er eaſe; and yet the People be better manag'd by them, than by 
ſuch as only gall and inrage them. So that I grant true Religion 
to be the moſt ſerviceable Principle for the Tp of civil So- 
cicties; but withal, I fay, 2. It were impoſſible Religion ſhou'd be 
ſo much made uſe of for the governing of People, were there not 
a real propenſity and .inclination to. Religion , imprinted on the 
Minds of Men. For as, did not Men love themſelves, and their 
Children, their Eſtates and Intereſts, it were impoſſible to keep 
them in Obedience to Laws; but doth it follow, becauſe Magi- 
{trate? perſuade People to Obedience by ſuting Laws to the gene- 
ral intereſt of Men, that therefore the Magiſtrates firſt made them 
love themſelves and their own concerns? So it is in Religion, the 
Magiſtrate may make uſe of this propenſity to Religion in Men 
for civil ends, but his making uſe of it doth ſuppoſe it and not in- 
ſtill ir. For were Religion nothing elſe in the World but a deſign 
only of Politicians, it wou'd be impoſſible to keep that deſign 
from being diſcover*dat one time or other; and when once it came 
to be known, it wou'd hurry the whole World into confuſion , 
and the People wou'd make no ſcruple of all Oaths and Obligati- 
ons, but every one wou'd ſeek to do others what miſchief he cou'd 
if he had opportunity, and obey no further than Fear and Force 
conſtrain'd him. Therefore no rinciple can be ſo dangerous toa 
ate as Atheiſm, nor any thing more promote its Peace than true 
<ligionz and the more Men are perſuaded of the truth of Reli- 
Sion, they will be the better Subjects, and the more uſeful in civil So- 
detics. As well then may an Atheift ſay there is no ſuch thing as 
Good Nature in the World, becauſe that is apt to be abus'd, nor 
any fuch thing as Love, becauſe that may be cheated, as that Re- 
| K k ligion 
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_ thoſe Principles on which hedenies a Gon, muſt be forced to den 


Prop. 3. 


aſſerting it to be a Diftate of Nature. In ſo ſtrange a diſſent as 


ligion is nothing but a deſign, becauſe Men may make it ſtalk to 


their private ends. Thus we ſce how the Athelſt by the forge gf 


other things, which yet by his own confeſſion arc apparently 
true. | 
So I come to the third Propoſition, which is, That we have a; 
certain Evidence that there is 4 God, as we can have, configer. 
ing his Nature. When we demand the proof of a thing, our 
firſt eye muſt be to the nature of the thing which we deſire may be 
prov'd; for things equally true, are not capable of equal evidence, 
nor have like manners of probation. There is no demonſtration in 
Euclide will ſerve to prove that there are ſuch places as the Indies: 
we cannot prove the Earth is round by the judgment of ſenſe; 
nor that the Soul is immortal by corporeal Phantaſms. Every di- 
ſtinct kind of Being hath its peculiar way of probation; and there. 
fore it ought not to be at all wondred at, if the ſupreme and in- 
finite Being have his peculiar way of demonſtrating himſelf to the 
minds of Men. If then we have as evident proofs of the Exi. 
ſtence of God, as we can have, conſidering the infinity of his 
Nature, it is all which in reaſon we can deſire; and of that kind 
of proofs we have theſe following. For, 1. If God hath ſtany- 
ed an univerſal Character of himſelf upon the minds of Men, 2. 
if the things in the World are the manifeſt effetts of infinite 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Power. 3. If there be ſuch things in 
the Morld which are unaccountable without a Deity, then ve 
may with ſafety and aſſurance conclude that there is a God 
i. That God hath imprinted an univerſal Character of himſelf 
on tbe minds of Men; and that may be known by two things, 
I. 7 it be ſuch as bears the ſame importance among all Perſons. 
1 id wy ſuch as cannot be miſtaken for the Character of any 
Hing ele. | | 
eden wich chi het, hee I lt eve this Change 
be univerſal, becauſe the whole World hath conſented in it. 
his Argument we may rely on with the greater ſecurity, becauſe 
it was the only Argument which retain'd the Deity in the ancient 
School of Epicurus ; which cou'd he have thought of as caſy a 
way of cet as he thought he had found out as to the Origin 
of the Univerſe, he was no ſuch great Friend to the very name of 
a God, as to have ictain'd- it as an Anticipation or Prolepſis of 
Human Nature. And this Argument from the univerſal conſent 
of the World, was that which bore the greateſt ſway among the 
Philoſophers, who went by nothing but Dictates of natural Lights 
which they cou'd not fo clearly diſcover in any things, as in thoſe 
which all Mankind did unanimouſly conſent in. Two things | 
ſhalt make out this by. 1. That no ſufficient account can be given 
Ve univerſal a. conſent, unleſs it be ſupposd to be the voice of 
ature. 2. That the diſſent of any particular Perſons is not 
Sufficient to controul ſo univerſal an Agreement. 
1. That no ſufficient account of it can be given, but only by 


there hath been in the World concerning moſt of choſe things 


which relate to Mankind in common, as the Models of Gove: 


ment,, the Laws they are rul'd by, the particular Rites ng 
: 0 
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toms of Worſhipz we have the greateſt reaſon to Judge that thoſe 


common Principles which were the Foundations on which all theſe 
ſeveral different Cuſtoms were built, were not the effect of any 

oſitive Laws, nor the mere force of principles of Education, but 
ſomething which had a deeper root and foundation in the Princi- 

les of Nature it ſelf. A common and univerſal Effect muſt flow 
ok ſome common and univerſal Cauſe. 50 the Srorc argues in 
Tully, If there were no God, non tam ſtabilis opinio permaneret, V Fd 
ner confirmaretur diuturnitate temporis, nec una cum ſeculis æta- , 
tibuſque hominum mmveterare potuiſſet. It is ſtrange to think that 
Mankind in ſo many Ages of the World ſhou'd not grow wiſe e- 
nough to rid it ſelf of ſo troubleſome an Opinion as that was, of 
the Being of God, had it nor been true. 

We ſee in all the alterations of the World, other yain Opini- 
ons have been detected, refuted and ſhaken off; if this had been 
ſuch, how comes it to remain the ſame in all Ages, and Nations 
of the World? Opinionum commenta delet dies, nature judicia 
confirmat. It is a great diſcredit to Time to make it like a River 
in that ſence, that it bears up only lighter things, when matters of 
greateſt weight are ſunk to the bottom and paſt recovery. This 
may paſs for a handſom Alluſion, as to the Opinions and Writ- 
ings of particular Perſons, but cannot be underſtood of ſuch things 
which arc founded on the univerſal conſent of the World; for 
theſe common Notions of Human Nature are ſo ſuted to the tem- 
per of the World, that they paſs down the ſtrong current of Time 
with the ſame facility that a well built Ship, tho” of good burden, 
doth furrow the Ocean. So that if we muſt adhere to the — ot 
ry, it is eaſily reply'd, that it is not the weight of things which makes 
them ſink, but the unſutableneſs of their * * to that of the 
vater; fo we ſee a ſmall piece of Wood will fink, when a ſtatel 
Ship 1s born up; ſo ſuch things which have not that agreeableneſs 
in them to the Dictates of Nature may ſoon be loſt, but ſuch as 
lie ſo even upon the ſuperficies of the Soul, will ſtill float above 
the Water, and never be loſt in the ſwifteſt current of Time. 
Thus we aſſert this univerſal conſent of Mankind, as to the exi- 
ſtence of a Deity, to be a thing ſo conſonant to our Natural rea- 
ſon, that as long as there are Men in the World it will continue. 

But now it is hardly conceivable, according to the Principles of Xt. 
Epicurus, how Mankind ſhou'd univerſally agree in ſome common 
Sentiments; much leſs how it ſhou'd have ſuch an Anticipation as 
himſelf grants of the Being of God. For if the Soul be nothing 

ſe but ſome more active and vigorous Particles of Matter (as Dio- . 
genes Laertius tells us, that his Opinion was, that the Soul was l. — 
nothing elſe but ad ytem ii nu db e SN, of the moſt ſmooth Epic. v. 
and round Atoms) if ſo, it is very hard apprehending how any e * 
ſuch things as Anticipations or common Notions can be lodg'd in ſe ;. 
the Soul; for if our Souls be nothing elſe but ſome ſmall Sphzri- 
cal Corpuſcles which move up and down the Body, as the Epicurean 
Fhiloſophy ſuppoſeth, then all our Knowledgand Perception muſt 


epend on Motion, which Motion muſt be by the impreſſion of 4 


2 Objects: which Lucretius acknowledgeth and contends 
r. 
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Invenies p rimis 4 ſenſibus eſſe creatam 


Notitiam veri. 


If then our knowledg of Truth comes in by our Senſes, and 
Senfation doth wholly depend upon the impreſſion of outward 
Objects, what becomes of all common Notions and of the Protep. 
ſis of a Deity? unleſs we ſuppoſe the knowledg of a Deity came in 

by Senſe, which Epicurus himſelf denies when he attributes to the 

Cicerode Deity not corpus, but quaſ corpus, as Tully tells us, and therefore 

Nat. De. he is not a proper object of Senſe. So that it is impoſlible there 

1 ſhou'd be any ſuch thing as a natural Notion which may be the 

round of univerſal conſent among Men, according to the Do. 
Krine of Epicurus. And therefore it ſtands to all reaſon in the 
World, that if our Senſes be the only competent judges of Truth, 
Men ſhou'd differ about nothing more than ſuch things which can. 
not be try d by thejudgment of Senſe; ſuch as the notion of a Gon is; 
(for where ſhou'd Men be more uncertain in their judgments, than 
in ſuch things which they have no rule at all to go by in the judgin 
of? ) but we are fo far from finding it ſo, that Men are nothing ſo muc 
agreed about the objects of Senſe, as they are about the exiſtence 
of a Deity; and therefore we ſee this univerſal conſent of Man- 
kind concerning a Gop, cannot be faly'd by the Principles of thoſe 
who deny it; according to which no account at all can be given 
of any ſuch things as univerſal or common Notions. 

XIL Neither can this univerſal conſent of Mankind be enervated 
with any greater probability by thoſe Atheiſts who aſſert the E- 
ternity of the World, and reſolve this conſent wholly into mere 
Tradition, ſuch as the Fables of Poets were convey'd in from one 
to another. For I demand concerning this Tradition, Whether 
ever it had any beginning or no? If it had no . it cou d 
be no Tradition; for that muſt run up to ſome Perſons from whom 
it firſt came; again, if it had no beginning, it was neceſſary that 
it ſhou'd always be, on the ſame accounts on which they make the 
World eternal. And if it be neceſſary, it muſt be antecedent to 
any free Act of Man's Will which Tradition ſuppoſeth; and ſo 
ſome falſe Opinion wou'd be found to be as neceſſary as the World's 
being eternal, (and by conſequence the World's being eternal may be 
a neceſlary falſe Opinion) but if any falſe Opinion be once grant- 
ed neceſſary, it then follows that our Faculties are not true, and 
that Nature is a neceſſary cauſe of ſome notorious Falſity, which 
is the higheſt Impeachment the Atheiſt cou'd have laid upon his 
only ador'd Nature; which muſt then have done that, (which 4- 
riſtotle was aſham'd to think ever Nature ſhou'd be guilty of) 
which is, ſomething in vain; for to what purpoſe ſhou'd Man have 
rational Faculties, if he be under an wn; ew neceſſity of be- 
ing deceiv d? If then it be granted that this Tradition had oncea 
beginning, either it began with Human Nature, or Human Na- 
ture did exiſt long before it: if it began with Mankind, then Man- 
kind had a beginning, and ſo the World was not eternal; if Man- 
Kind did exiſt before this Tradition, I then inquire in what time, 
and by what means, came this Tradition firſt to be embrace 
if it doth not ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Deity? Can any Age be 
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mention d in Hiſtory, wherein this Tradition was not univerſally 
receiv'd? and which is moſt to our 1 the further we go 
back in Hiſtotys the fuller the World was of Deities, if we be- 
licve the Heathen Hiſtories; but however no Age can be inſtanc d 
in, wherein this Tradition beganefirſt to be believ d in the World; 
we can trace the Poetic Fables to their true Original, by the Te- 
ſtimonies of thoſe who beliey'd them; we know the particular 
Authors of them, and what courſe = took in divulging of them; 
we find great diverſities among themſelves in the meaning of them, 
and many Nations that never heard of them. But all things are 
77 otherwiſe in this Tradition; we have none to fix on as the 


«+ Authors of it; if the World were eternal, and the belief of 
a A fabulous, we cannot underſtand by what Artifice a fabu- 


lous Tradition cou'd come to be ſo univerſally receiv'd in the 
World, that no Nation of old cou'd be inſtanced in by the inqui- 
ſitive Philoſophers, but however rude and barbarous it was, yet 
it own'd a _ How cou'd ſuch a Tradition be 2 ſo Rr, 
but either by Force or Fraud? It cou'd not be by force, becauſe 
embraced by an unanimous conſent where no force at all hath been 
us'd and hath been ſo rooted in the very Natures of thoſe Peo- 
ple who have been moſt tender of their Liberties, that they have 
reſented no Indignity ſo . as any Affronts they conceiy'd to 
be offer'd to their Gods. Nay, and where any Perſons ſeem to 
quit the belief of a Deity, we find what Force and Violence th 
have us'd to their own Reaſon and Conſcience to bring themſelyes 
to Atheiſm, which they cou'd not ſubdue their Minds to any longer 
than the Will cou'd command the Underſtanding; which when it 
gain'd but a little liberty to examin it ſelf, or view the World, ot 
vas alarm'd with Thunder, Earth-quakes or violent Sickneſs, did 
bring back again the ſenſe of a Deity with greater force and pow- 
er than they had endeayor'd to ſhake it off with. Now had this 
Tradition come by force into the World, there wou'd have been 
a ſecret exultation of Mind to be freed from it, as we ſee Nature 
 rejoyceth to ſhake off every thing which is violent, and to ſettle 
every thing according to its due order. It is only Fraud then 
which can be with any Reaſon imagin'd in this caſe; and how 
unreaſonable it is to imagin it here, will appear to any one who 
doth conſider how extremely jealous the World is of being impo- 
ſed upon by the Subtilty of ſuch who are thought to be thegreat- 
cſt Politicians. For the very Opinion of their Subtilty makes 
them apt to ſuſpect a Deſign in every thing they ſpeak or do, fo 
that nothing doth more generall hinder the entertaining of any 
motion ſo much among vulgar People, as that it comes from a 
Perſon reputed very Politic. So that rhe moſt politic way of gain- 
ing upon the Apprehenſions of the Vulgar, is by taking upon one 
c greateſt appearance of Simplicity and Integrity; and this now 
cou d not be done by ſuch Politicians which we now ſpeak of, but b 
«commodating themſelves to ſuch things in the People whic 
were ſo conſonant to their Natures, that they cou'd ſuſpect no de- 
lign at all in the matters propounded to them. And thus I aſſert 
it to have been in the preſent caſe, in all thoſe Politic Governors 
who at firſt brought the World into both Civil and Religious So- 
dieties, after they were grown Rude and Barbarous ; for as it had 
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been impoſſible to have brought them into Civil Societies, unleſz 
there had been ſuppos d an inclination to Society in them, ſo it 
had been equally impoſſible to have brought them to embrace an 
particular way of Religion, unleſs there had been a natural pro. 
penſity to Religion implanted in them, and founded in the gene- 
ral belief of the exiſtence of a Deity. And therefore we neyer 
find any of the ancient Founders of Common-wealths go about 
to * EI the People that there was a Gop, but this they ſu 
pos'd and made their advantage of it, the better to draw tlie Peo. 
ple on to embrace that way of Worſhip, which they deliver'd to 
them, as moſt ſutable to their on deſign. And this is plainly evi 
dent in the vaſt difference of Deſigns and Intereſts which were 
carry'd on in the Heathen World upon this general apprehenſion 
of a Deity. How came the World to be ſo cafily abus'd into Re- 
ligions of all ſhapes and faſhions, had not there been a natural in- 
clination in Mens Souls to Religion, and an indelible Idea of 1 
Deity on the Minds of Men? Were then this propenſity ground- 
leſs, and this Idea fictitious, it were the 8 ur imaginable, 
which cou'd be caſt upon Nature, that when the Inſtincts of ir. 
rational Agents argue ſomething real in them; only Man the moſt 
noble Being of the viſible World, muſt be fatally carry'd to the 
belief of that which never was. Which yet hath ſo great a force 
and awe upon Man, that nothing creates ſo great Anxieties in his 
life as this dothz nothing lays him more open to the deſigns of a- 
ny who have an intent to abuſe him. But yet further, theſe Po- 
liticians who firſt abus'd the world, in telling them there was a 
Gop, did they themſelves believe there was a Gop or no? If the 
did, then they had no ſuch end as abuſing the world into ſuch a 
belief. If they did not, upon what accounts did they believe there 
was none, when the People were ſo ready to believe there was 
one? Was that as certain a Tradition before that there was no Go, 
as afterwards they made it to be that there was? If fo, then all 
thoſe People whom they perſuaded to believe there was a Gon, 
did before, all believe there was none; and how can it poſſibly en- 
ter into the Reaſon of any Man to think, that People who had been 
brought up in the belief that there was no Gop at all, nor any 
State after this Life, ſhou'd all unanimouſly quit the Principles of 
Education which tended ſo much to their Eale and Pleaſure here, 
to believe there was a Gop and another Life, and thereby to fill 
themſelves full of Fears and Diſquietments, merely becauſe their 
Rulers told them ſo? Again, if theſe Rulers themſelves were ſo 
wiſe as not to believe a Deity, can we imagin there ever was ſuch 
an Age of the World wherein it fell out ſo happily, that only the Ru- 
lers were Wiſe, and all the Subjects Fools? But it may be, it will be 
laid, That all who were wiſe themſelves did not * a Deity, 
but yet conſented to the practice of Religion, becauſe it was ſo 
uſeful for the Government of Mankind; but can it be thought that 
all theſe wiſe Men, which we muſt ſuppoſe of ſeveral Ranks and 
Degrees, (for Philoſophers are not always States-men, nor States- 
men Philoſophers) ſhou'd fo readily concur in ſuch a thing which 
tended moſt to the intereſt of the Prince, and to the abuſe of the 
World? Wou' d none of them be ready to aſſert the Truth, tho 
it were but to make a Party of their own, and diſcover 15 3 
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people, that it was only the Ambition and Deſign of their Gover- 
vors which ſought to bring the People to Slavery by the belief of ſuch 
things, which Were contrary to the Tradition of their Fore· fathers, 
and wou'd make their Lives, if they belicy'd them, continually 
trouble ſome and unquiet? Or if we cou'd b things ſhou'd 
hit thus in one Nation, hat is this to the whole World which the A- 
heiſt here ſuppoſeth eternal? What, did all the Rulers of the 
World exactly agree in one moment of time; or at leaſt in one 
Age thus to abuſe the World? Did the deſigns of Governors and 
the credulity of all People fall out to be fo ſutable together? But 
on the contrary, we do not find that Governors can have the Judg- 
ments of People ſo at their command, that they can make them 
to believe what they pleaſe ; if it were ſo, we may well ſay with 
that Atheiſtical Pope, Heu quam minimo regitur Mundut; What a 
tine thread will Rule the World ! But granting theſe things, (which 
any but an Atheiſt will fay are impoſſible) yer hence ſhou'd it 
come to paſs that the World, which is generally led more by the 
Opinions of their Fore-fathers, than by Reaſon, ſhou'd ſo cancel 
that former Tradition that there was no Gop, that no remaining 
foot-ſteps of it can be traced in any Hiſtory of thoſe times? Or 
did the Governors all conſent to aboliſh all Records of it? Pub- 
lic and Written I grant they might, but not thoſe out of Mens 
Minds and Memories ; which wou'd have been for the eaſe of the 
Minds of their Poſterity convey'd in ſome ſecret Cabala from Fa- 
thers to their Children. It may be it will be ſaid, /o it was, but 
Men durſt not profes it for fear of the Laws: but, it is not c- 
vident that the Laws of all the ancient Common-wealths were ſo 
ſevere _—_ Atheiſm ; and withal how came ſome of the viſeſt 
and moſt philoſophical Men of Greece and Rome toembrace the exi- 
ſtence of a Deity, as a thing far more conſonant to Reaſon than the 
. Opinion, and eſtabliſh'd their belief on ſuch Evidences 
from Nature it ſelf, that none of their Antagoniſts were able to 
anſwer them? It was not certainly the fear of Laws which made 
Men rational and inquiſitive into the Natures and Cauſes of things; 
and yet thoſe who were ſuch amidſt the great Idolatries of the 
Heathen, and being deſtitute of Divine Revelation, yet freely and 
firmly aſſented to the exiſtence: of a Deity. Had it been only 
Fraud and Impoſture which brought Men to believe a Gop, whence 
came it to paſs that this Fraud was not diſcover'd by theſe Philo- 
ſophers, who were far better able by their nearneſs to thoſeeldeſt 
times, and much converſe abroad in other Nations (for ſome Tra- 
vell'd into e Zgypr, Chaldea, Perſia, India, merely to gain Know- 
ledg to have found out ſuch an Impoſture, had it been ſuch, 
than any of our modern Atheiſts? Whence come theſe now in 
this almoſt 2 Age of the World to be the firſt Smellers out 
of ſo great a Deſign? By what Means, what Tokens and Evidence 
came fuch an Impoſture to their knowledg? Becauſe, forſooth, 
the World is ſtill apt to be abus'd by a pretenſe of Religion; bur 
he that doth not ſee how filly and ridiculous a Sophiſm that is, ei- 


ther by his own Reaſon, or by what hath gone before; hath Wit 


and Reaſon little enough to be an Atheiſt. Some therefore who 
wou d ſeem a little wiſer than the vulgar ſort of Atbeiſts (for it 


ſeems there is a Vulgus among them too, I viſh it be more for their 
Meanneſs 
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not be at the ſame time. What ſo evident in Nature as 


it ſo general and univerſal, they 


Meanneſs than Multitude) are ſo far convinced of the unreaſonable. 
nels of judging that the belief of a Deity came in by Fraud, that findin 

attribute it to as general and univerſal 
a Cauſe; which is the influence of the Stars. So true ſtill is that of the 
Poet; Cælum ipſum petimus ſtultitia; for by what imaginable inf uence 
come theStarsto plant Opinions in Mens Minds ſo deeply and univer. 
ſally? But yet further, is this Opinion which is thus caus'd by the 
Stars, true or falſe? If the Opinion be true, we have what we deſire; 
if falſe, what malignant Influence is this of the Stars, ſo power. 
fully to ſway Men to the belief of a Falſity? How far are the 
Stars then from doing good to Mankind, when they are ſo influ. 
orld; but then, by what peculiar Influence 
come ſome Men to be freed from this general Impoſture? If the 
Cauſe be ſb univerſal, the Effect muſt be univerſal too. Bur if 
only the nativity and continuance of ſome particular Religions 
may be calculated by the Stars, (as Cardan and Vaninus, Athe. 
iſtically ſuppoſe) whence then comes the general propenſity and 
inclination to Religion in all Ages and Nations of the World? Ir 
it be then caus'd by the Heavens in general, it muſt be produced 
neceſſarily and univerſally, and ſo to be an Atheiſt, were impoſſi. 
ble; if it be caus'd by the influence of ſome particular Stars, then 
when that influence ccaſeth, the World wou'd univerſally relapſe 
into Atheiſin. So that there is no poſlible way of avoiding this 
univerſal conſent of Mankind, as an Argument that there is a Gon, 
when all the Pretenſes of the Atheiſt againſt it are fo weak, ridicu- 
lous and impertinent. 

The only thing then left for him, is, to deny the truth of the 
thing, vis. that there is ſuch an univerſal conſent; becauſe ſome 
PeriStia have been found in the World who have not agreed with 
the reſt of Mankind in this Opinion. To this I anſwer, (which 
was the ſecond Particular for clearing this Argument) that the 
diſſent of theſe Perſons 1s not ſufficient ro manifeſt the conſent not 
to be univerſal, and to ariſe from a Dictate of Nature: For I de- 
mand of the greateſt Atheiſt, - whether it be ſufficient to ſay, that 
it is not natural for Men to have two Legs, becauſe ſome have 
been born with one, or that it is not natural for Men to deſire 
Life (which the Atheiſt loves fo dearly) becauſe there have been 
ſo many. who have taken away their own Lives? If it be ſaid that 
theſe are Monſters and Anemalies in Nature, and therefore not to 
be reckon'd in the regular Account of things, the fame I may 
with as great reaſon ſay of Atheiſts, that they are to be diſpung d 
out of the Cenſus of ſuch who act upon free Principles of Rca- 
ſon ;: becauſe there may be ſome peculiar Reaſons given of their 
Diſſent from the reſt of Mankind in the denial of a Deity. We 
ſee by the old Philoſophers how far the Affectation of Novelty 
and Ambition of being cry'd up for no vulgar Wits, may cart) 
Men to deny ſuch things, which are moſt common and obvious in 
the World. Is there any thing more plain and evident to Reaſon» 
than that it implies a contradiction for the ſame; thing to be and 


not to be at the ſame time? and yet if we believe Ariſtotle, who 
largely diſputes againſt them, d ws si 
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cc the Philoſopher is well known who diſputed. it, and 
ought himſelf ſubtile in doing ſo too. What are Men more aſ- 
ur d of, than that they live, and yet — it be not too Dogmati- 
cal, even in that to believe the Sceptics) it was a thing none cou'd 


Snow is white, yet all the Philoſophers were not of that Opinion? 


ſent, becauſe ſome Philoſophers oppos d it, hen it is moſt un- 


ſophers, Nihil tam ab ſurdum quo 2 
mum; There was no abſurdity ſo great, but it found a Philo- 
her to vouch it? But in this caſe thoſe Philoſophers who que- 
ſtion'd the exiſtence of a Deity, tho* they were not for number to 


ble therein as our modern Atheiſts; becauſe they then knew no o- 
ther way of Religion, but that which was joyn'd with horrible 
Superſtition, and ridiculous Rites of Worſhip; they were Stran- 


wrought to confirm it, and to ſuch a way of ſerving Gop which 

is moſt agreeable to the Divine Nature, moſt: futable to our Rea- 

ſon, moſt effectual for advancing true Godlineſs in the World. 

And altho' this moſt excellent Religion, viz. the Chriſtian; be 
ſubject to many Scandals by reaſon of the Corruptions which have 

been mix d with it by thoſe-who have profeſs'd it, yet the — 2 
on its ſelf is clear and untainted, being with great Integrity preſer- 
ved in the ſacred Records of it. So that now Atheiſm hath far 
leſs to plead for its ſelf than it had in the midſt of the Ignorance 
and Superſtition of the Heathen Idolatries. But if we ſhou'd 
grant the Atheiſt more than he can prove, that the number of ſuch 
who deny d a Deity hath been great in all Ages of the World; is 
it probable they ſhou'd {peak the Sence of Nature, 'whoſe Opini- 
on, if it, were embraced, wou'd diſſolve all Ties and Obligations 
whatſoever ; wou'd let the World looſe to the highett Licentiouſ- 
neſs, without check or controul, and wou'd in time overturn all 


Being and Providence of God out of the World, and there fol- 


City, Piety and Devotion is deſtroy'd, but all Faith, Virtue and 
Human Societies too; which are impoſſible to be upheld without 


on ſo contrary to all other Dictates of Nature, rather ſpeak the 
Sence of Nature, than they who have aſſerted the belief of a Dei- 
ty, which tends ſo much to advance Nature, to regulate the World, 
and to reform the Lives of Men? Certainly if it were not a di- 
Cate of Nature that there was a Gop, it is impoſſible to conceive 
the World ſhou'd be ſo conſtant in the belief of him, when the 
thoughts of him breed ſo many Anxicties in Mens Minds, and 
vithal, ſince Gop is neither obvious to Senſe, nor his Nature 
comprehenſible by Human Reaſon. - Which is a ſtronger Evi- 
dence it is a Character of himſelf which Gop hath imprinted on the 
Minds of Men, which makes them ſo unanimouſly agree that he 
s, when they can neither ſec * nor yet fully comprehend him, 

| or 


be aſſur d of? What are our Senſes more aſſur'd of than that the 
Is this then ſufficient Reaſon on which to deny an univerſal con- 


doubtedly true, which Tulſy ſharply ſpeaks of the ancient Philo- Cicer oh \ 
4 non aixerit aliquis Philoſo- | 


be compar d with thoſe who aſſerted it, yet were not ſo inexcuſa- 


gers to any — Kea Divine Revelation, or to any real Miracles 


Civil Societies? For as Tally hath ly ſhewn, Take away the Cicero de 


lows nothing but Perturbation and Confuſion in it, not only all San- Laib l 


Religion, as not only he, but Plato, Ariſtotle and Plutarch, have 
fully demonſtrated. Shall ſuch Perſons then who hold an Opini- 
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For any whole: Nation, which have conſented in the denial of; 
Deity, we have no evidence at all; ſome ſuſpicions it is true there 
were at firſt concerning ſome very barbarous People in America 
but it is ſince evident, tho they are groſly miſtaken as to the Na. 
ture of Gon, yet they worſhip ſomet inſtead of him, ſuch x4 
the Towpinamboutts, Caribes, Patagont, L apuiæ, and others; of 
= 44- the laſt of which Voſſius from one Chriftophorus Arciſſewsh,, 

11.4. Ide. Palonian Gentleman, who was among them, hath * a lar 
„account of their Religion, and the manner of their Worſhip ing 
ol their Gods, both good and bad. And that which among thele In. 
diaus much confirms our preſent Argument, is, That only thoſe who 
have been the moſt barbarous and ſavage Nations, have been ſu. 
ſpected of Irreligion, but the more civiliz d they have been, the 
—_ more evident their ſenſe of Religion. The Peruvians worſhip one 
vid. Aco- chief God, whom they call Virachocha, and Pachacamak, which 
3 is as much as The Creator of Heaven and Earth. And of the Re. 
Lip/. Mon. ligion of the Mexicans, Lipſius and others ſpeak. So that the 
&Exemyl. nearer any have approach'd to Civility and Knowledg, the more 
ready they have been to own a DEIT V, and none have had ſo little 
ſonſe of it, as they who are almoſt degenerated to Brutes; and whe- 
ther of theſe two now comes nearer to Reaſon, let any one who 

hath it judg. 4 

XIV. Another great Evidence, that Gop hath imprinted a Character 
2. or Idea of himſelf on the Minds of Men, is, becauſe ſuch things 
are contain d in this Idea of God, which do neceſſarily imply his ex- 
iftkence. The main force of this Argument lies in this, That which 
 werdo clearly and diſtincily percetue to to the nature and ef. 
ſence of @ things may be with truth affirm'd of the thing; not that 
it op ap afirm'd with truth to belong to the nature of the thing, 
for that were ons Tautolegy z but it may be affirm'd with 
truth of the thing its ſelf; as if I clearly perceive upon exact en- 
quiry, that to be an Animal doth to the nature of Man, I 
may with truth affirm that Man is a living Creature; if I find it 
demonſtrably true that a Triangle hath three Angles equal to two 
Right ones, then I may truly affirm it of any Triangle: But now 
ve aſſume, That upon the moſt exact ſearch and inquiry, I clear- 
ly perceive that neceſſary. exiſtence doth immutably belong to the 
nature of Gon; therefore, I may with as much truth affirm, thut 
Gon exiſts, as that Man is a living Creature; or, a Triangle hath 
three Angles equal to two Right ones. But becauſe many are ſo 
apt to ſutpeQ ſome kind of Saphiſm in this Ar » when it is 
managed from the Idea in Mens Minds, becauſe that ſeems to im- 
— only an objective reality in the Mind, and that nothing can 
be thence inferr'd as ta the exiſtence of the thing whoſe Idea it 
is, I therefore ſhall endeavor to maniſeſt more clearly the force of 
this Argument, by proving: feverally the ſuppoſitions which it 
ſtands upon, which are theſe three: x. That clear aud — 
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eeption af the Mind is the greateſt Evidence we can have of the 
truth of any thing. 2. That we haus this citur pere 


| eptzom that u. 
| cel ary exiſtence: doth: belong to the nature of Gad. 3. That if nect/- 
| Jary exiſtence dath belong to God's natures it mnavoidably follows, 
" tbet\he deth exiſt. Nothing can be deſir'd more plain or full, to 


one of theſe. 


demonſtrate the force of tlus Argument, chan by proving —_ 
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N the greateſt Evidence we can have of the truth of a thing, 
5 2 ghar bene of it in our Minds. For does. 
* rational Faculties of Man's Soul wou'd be wholly uſeleſs, 
hy being not fitted for any end at all, if upon a right uſe of them, 
Men were ſtill liable to be deceiy'd. I grant the imperfection of our 
Minds in this preſent ſtate is very great, which makes us ſo obno- 
cious to error and miſtake; but then that imperfection lies in the 
-oneneſsin Man's Mind to be led by intereſt and prejudice in the 
udement of things; but in ſuch things as are purely ſpeculative 
and rational, if the Mind cannot be certain it is not deceiy'd in 
chem, it can have no certainty at all of any Mathematical Demon- 
{trations. Now we find in our own Minds a clear and convincing 
Evidence in ſome things, as ſoon as they are propounded to our 
Underſtandings, as that a thing cannot be and not be at the ſame time; 
that a non-entity can have no proper Attributes; that while I reaſon 
and diſcourſe, I am; theſe are ſo clear, that no Man doth ſuſpect 
himſelf deceiv'd atall in them. Beſides, if we had no ground of cer- 
tainty at all in our Judging things, to what purpoſe is there an Idea 
of true and falſe in our Minds, if it be impoſſible to know the one 
from the other? But I ſay not; that in all Perceptions of the Mind 
we have certain Evidence of truth, but only in ſuch as are clear 
and diſtinct; that is, when upon the greateſt conſideration of the 
nature of a thing, there appears no ground or reaſon at all to doubt 
concerning it; and this mult ſuppoſe the Mind's abſtraction wholly 
from the Lenſes; for we plainly find that while we attend to them, 
we may judg our ſelves very certain and yet be deceiy'd, as thoſe 


who have an 1#eriſm in their Eyes, may judg with much confi- 
dence that they ſee things as _— and diſtinctly as =; Fong doth, 


Beſides, there are many things taken for granted by Men, which 
have no Evidence of Laon at all in them: Now if Men will 
judge of the truth of things Pl ſuch Principles, no wonder if they 
be deceiv'd. But when we ſpeak of clear and diſtinct Perception, 
we ſuppoſe the Mind to proceed upon evident Principles of Rea- 
lon, or to haye ſuch Notions of things, which as far we can per- 
ceive by the light of Reaſon, do agree with the natures of the things 
ve apprehend; if in ſuch things then there be no ground of cer- 
tainty, it is as much as to ſay, our Faculties are to no purpoſe; 
which highly reflects either upon Gop or Nature. It is a noble 
Queſtion as any is in Philoſophy, What is the certain , of 
the truth of things, or what ground of certainty the Mind hath 
to proceed upon in its judgment of the truth of ſuch objects as 
are repreſented to it? Nothing can render the Philoſophy of Epi- 
curus more juſtly ſuſpected to any rational and inquiſitive Mind, 
than his making the Senſes the onl conveyers of the truth of things 


to the Mind. The Senſes I grant do not in themſelves deceive any; 


but if I make the impreſſions of Senſe to be the only rule for the 
Mind to judg by of the truth of things, I make way for the greateſt 
impoſtures, and the moſt erring judgments. For if my Mind af- 
firms every thing to be in its proper nature according to that Idea 
Which the Imagination hath receiv'd from the impreſſions upon 
the organs of Senſe, it will be impoſſible for me ever to under- 
ſtand the right natures of things. Becauſe the natures of things 
may remain the ſame, when al Ar things in them which — 

2 the 
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the organs of Senſe may be alter'd, and becauſe the various Mo. 
tion and Configuration of the Particles of Matter may make ſuch 
an impreſſion upon the Senſes, which may cauſe an Idea in ys of 
that in the things themſelves, which yet may be only in the man. 
ner of Senſation; as ſome Philoſophers ſuppoſe it to be in Heat 
and Cold. Now if the Mind judgeth of rhe nature of things ac. 
cording to thoſe Ideas which come from the impreſſions — u 

on the organs of Senſe; how is it poſſible it ſhou'd ever come t, 
a right judgment of the natures of things? So that in reference 
even to the groſſeſt material Beings, it muſt be the Perception 


only of the Mind, which can truly inform us of their proper Na. 


ture and Eſſence. Beſides, there are _— Ideas of things in the 
Mind of Man which are capable to have Properties demonſtrated 
of them, which never ow'd their original to our Senſes; and were 
never imported to the Mind at the Keys of the Senſes. Such are 


moſt Mathematical F 17 which have their peculiar Properties 


and Demonſtrations; ſuch are all the mutual reſpects of things to 
each other, which may be as certain and evident to the Mind 28 
its ſelf is: now it is plain by this, that all certainty of Knowledg 
is not convey'd by the Senſes; but our trueſt way of certain un- 
derſtanding the Nature of any thing, is by the clear and diſtin} 
Perception of the Mind, which 1s founded on the truth of our 
Faculties; and that however we may be deceiv'd when we do not 
make a right uſe of our Reaſon, becauſe of the imperfection of 
our preſent ſtate; yet if we ſay our Minds may be deceiv'd when 
things are evident and clear to them upon plain Principles of Rea- 
fon, it is highly to reflect upon that Gop who gave Men ratio- 
nal Faculties, and made them capable of diſcerning Truth from 
Falſhood. * 

2. That we have clear and diſtinft Perception that neceſſity of 
Exiſtence doth belong to the Nature of God: For which we arc 
ro confider the vaſt difference which there is in our Notion of 
the Nature of Gop, and of the Nature of any other Being. In 
all other Beings, I grant we may abſtract Eſſence and Fxiltence 
from each other; now if I can make it appear, that there is evi- 
dent Reaſon, ex parte ret, why I cannot do it in the No- 
tion of Gop, then it will be more plain that neceſſity of Exiſtence 
doth immutably belong to his Nature. It is manifeſt to our Rea- 
ſon, that in all other Mins which we apprehend the Natures of, 
nothing elſe can be imply'd in the Natures of them beyond bare 
ige of Exiſtence; no, altho” the things which we do appre- 
zend, do really exiſt; becauſe in forming an Idea of a thing, wc 
abſtra& from every thing which is not imply'd in the very Na- 
ture of the thing: now Exiftence being contingent and poſlible, 
as to any other Being, it cannot be any ingredient of its Idea, be- 
cauſe it doth not belong to its Eſſence; for we _y fully appre- 
hend the Nature of the thing, without attributing Exiſtence tot 


But now in our Conception of a Being, abſolutely perfect, bare 
poſſibility or contingency of Exiſtence ſpeaks a direct repugnane 
to the Idea of him; for how can we conceive that Being abſolu- 
tely perfect, which may want that which gives life to all other Per- 
fections, which is Ex:ftence? The only icruple which Mens Minds 


are ſubject to in apprehending the force of this Argument bus 
| this; 


| 
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is, Whether this neceſſary Exiſtence doth really belong to the Na- 
, of that Being whoſe Idea it 15, or elſe it be only a Mode of our 
Conception in apprehending God? For clearing of this, we mult 
conſider by what certain Rules we can know when the compoſi- 
on of things together in the Underſtanding doth depend upon 
ha mere Operation of the Mind, and when they do belong to 
the things themſelves and their immutable Nature. For which we 
have no Rule fo certain and evident as this is, that in thoſe things 
which depend merely on the Act of the Mind joyning together, 
che Underſtanding cannot only abſtract one thing from another, but 
may really divide them in its Conceptions from each other: but in 
6h things which cannot be divided from each other, but the 
Eſſence of the thing is quite alrer'd, it is a certain evidence that 
thoſe things were not conjoyn'd by the mere Act of the Mind, 
but do immutably belong to the Natures of the things themſelves. 
As for inſtance, when 1 conceive a Triangle infcrib'd in a Square, 
a Man walking, a Horſe with wings, it is evident I may under- . 
ſtand the Natures of all theſe things without theſe Affections of 
them, becauſe I can fully apprehend the Nature of a Triangle, 
without imagining a Square, a Man without walking, a Horſe 
without wings; thence it neceſſarily follows, that the joyning of 
theſe things together, was merely an Act of the Mind: But now I 
cannot conceive a Triangle not to have three Angles equal to two 
right ones, nor a Man that hath not Rationality belonging to him 
for if I divide theſe Attributes from them, I deitroy their Natures; 
and therefore the joyning of theſe together is not any mere Act of 
the Mind; but theſe are fuch things as are imply'd in the very no- 
tion of them, and therefore immutably belongs to them. So now, 
when I conceive the notion of a Body, I can imagine all Perfe- 
ions belonging to it, without conceiving it neceſſarily to exiſt ; 
for it may be a Body ſtill, tho” it hath not its Being from it ſelf; 
but when I conceive a Being abſolutely perfect, it is impoſſible to 
imagin it ſhou'd have its Being from any other; and if it be from 
it ſelf, it muſt of neceſſity exiſt. For tho' the Mind ſtill be apt 
todoubt, whether Exiſtence in this Idea be only a Mode of Cogi- 
tation; yet that doubt may be eaſily remov'd, if the Mind doth 
but attend to this, that at leaſt Poſſibility of Exiſtence doth belong 
to all thoſe Beings which we have a clear Idea of in our Minds; 
and the reaſon why we attribute bare poſſibility to them, is be- 
cauſe we apprehend ſome Reaſon in our Minds which keeps us 
from Pert neceſſity of Exiſtence to them, as that it is not 
imply'd in its Nature, or that it doth depend on ſome other Be- 
ing, or that it wants infinite Power, &c. Now all theſe Reaſons 
vhich make us attribute bare poſſibility of Exiſtence to any Being, 
are taken away when we conceive a Being abſolutely perfect; for 
then Exiſtence is imply'd among the number of Perfe&ions; and 
this Being is independent upon all others, and infinitely power- 
; lo that nothing can hinder its Exiſtence; and — we 
muſt conclude that neceſſity of Exiſtence doth immutably belong to 
the Nature and Nature of God, and is not any Mode only of our 
onception; becauſe if we take away . of Exiſtence from 
God, we loſe the notion of a Being abſolutely perfect. 
LI 3 The 
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The third thing, That if neceſſary Exiſtence belongs to th; N. 
ture of God, he doth exiſt, not only follows as a neceſſary Con. 
cluſion from th e other two, as the Premiſſes, but is in it ſelf cy. 
dent to any one's Reaſon; for it implies no leſs than a Contradi. 
tion for a Being to exiſt neceſſarily, and yet it be queſtionable 
Whether it doth exiſt or no? Thus much I ſuppoſe may ſuffice 
here to explain and inforce this Argument; if any are yer unſatiſ 

d, I refer them to thoſe judicious Authors, who have made it 
vid. Des their peculiar buſineſs to manage it, and vindicate it from all ob. 
Cartes . . . ; « 
G Meaphy, jections: which falls in only here as an Evidence that Gop hath 
4 Medit.” & 1mprinted a Character of himſelf on the Minds of Men, ſcein 
= "a we have ſo clear and diſtin@ an Idea of ſuch a Being, from whom, 
P. H. More if we take away neceſſity of Exiſtence, we deſtroy that Notion 
Antidote which our Minds have of an abſolutely perfect Being. This is 
Keim, the firſt wa whereby we can conceive an infinite Being ma 
i. <h.8. make himſelf known to Mankind, by imprinting an indelible Cha. 
2 racer of himſelf upon the Soul, which can be attributed to none 
beſides himſelf without doing manifeſt violence to our own Fa. 
culties, and ſuſpecting our ſelyes decerv'd in things which are moſt 
clear and evident to us. | 
Xv. I come to the ſecond Evidence which Gop hath given us of his 
own Exiſtence, which is the mark, and impreſſion which he hath 
left of an infinite Wiſdom and Counſel, in the appearances whith 
are in Nature. "There needs no great Criticiſm to find out the 
true Author of all the Works of Nature; the Works themſelves 
ſhew the Author as plainly, as if his effigies were drawn upon 
them. If the great — and contrivance of any artificial 2 
gine ſpeak the excellency of the Mechanical Wit of the Framer of 
it; what ridiculous folly will it be to impute that rare Mechaniſm 
of the Works of Nature to the blind and fortuitous motion of ſome 
Particles of Matter? Suppoſe a multitude of Letters caſually 
thrown together, ſhou'd fall ſo handſomly in order, that we might 
read in them the Names of Troja, Juno, c_/Eneas, Dido, Turnus, 
Aſcanius or the like; is it poſſible for any to imagin that ever they 
ſhou'd reach the Grandeur, Stile, Matter and Accuracy of the whole 
Books of the c/Zneids? So granting, that now Matter being ſet 
in motion by a Divine Power, may by its continual agitation, at laſt 
produce ſome of the appearances of Nature; yet what is this to 
the whole Univerſe, or the admirable Contrivance of any one 
part init? If theſe things had been the reſult of mere Matter 
and Motion, when once the Particles of Matter had been ſo um- 
ted and ſetled together, as to produce any one ſpecies of Animals 
in the World (which it is almoſt unconceivable they ſhou'd) yet 
we cannot think that if there had been but Symmetry of Parts 
enough for it merely to ſubſiſt it ſelf; and propagate more, there 
cou'd have been any further Attempt made by thoſe Atoms, which 
had been once ſetl'd in a determinate figure. How came it then 
to pals that there is not any one ſpecies of Animals in the World, 
but what hath ſuch an Order, Symmetry and Contrivance of parts, 
which ſpeaks more than mere neceſſity of Subſiſtence, and therefore 
ſpeaks them to be the Effect of a Supreme Governor of the World, 
and not the Products of mere Matter? Is it poſſible, that a) 


who is not before-hand reſoly'd to exclude a Deity, ſhou'd ima 
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"rar any Particles of Matter ſhou d fall. into the exact Form, Or- 98 ; 
der, Motion, and ſerviceableneſs to the World which the Hea · 
N without Divine Counſel and Wiſdom diſpo- | 
tells us of a Speech of Ar;fotle to this pur- Cicero d. 
k, If we ſuppoſe Perſons to have lud in ſome caverns of P20 1 
PP, earth; and to have enjoy'd every thing there of pleaſure, and © f 
riches, or whatever it is which we think makes Mens Lives happy, 
md had never been abroad upon the farface of the earth, but 
only had ſome obſcure report of an mfinite Power and Being and 
that afterwards theſe Perſons ſhou'd by an of the caverns 
wherem they were, come abroad into theſe parts of the World, and 
frou'd ſuddenty behold the Earth, Sea, and the Heavens, and' ob- 
ſerve the vaſtneſs of the Clonds, and violence of Winds, and be- 
hold the bigneſs, beauty and inſſuence of the Sun, and how the Day 
depended upon his preſence, and upon his withdrawing ſhowd view. 
the face of the Heavens again (as it were the ſecond courſe of 
Nature) the order and ornament of the Stars, the varieties of the 
light of the Moon, their riſmg and ſetting, and their fixed and im- 
moveable courſes ; they cou d not hold from belisving there was a 
Drirr, and that theſe were the effetts of his Power. So vaſtly 
different are the free and natural emanations of our Souls, from 
that which we force and ſtram out of our ſelves by diſtorting and 
wringing thoſe free Principles of Reafon which Gop hath | Sam 
us. When a few ſorry Experiments and fome 2 Hypotheſes, 
muſt make us form other Conceptions of things, than the Ma- 
jeſty, Order and Beauty of them do 1 geſt to us: We 
ſee, when once we can but abſtract our Minds from thoſe preju- 
dices which continual converſation with the World brings upon 
us, by that Speech of Ariſtotie, how readily our Minds will frame 
an excellent Commentary upon thoſe words of the Royal P/almi/?, 
The Heavens declare the glory of God, and the Firmament ſhews his 
| handy-work. To which purpoſe likewiſe thoſe words of the ex- 

cellent Orator himſelf in another place, are very obſervable; Quid Cicero de 
eſt enim veriut quam neminem eſſe oportere * arrogantem, ut * 2 
in ſe mentem & rationem putet ineſſe, in cælo mundoque non putet? 
aut ea que vix ſumma ingenii ratione comprebendat , nulla ration 
moveri putat * Quem vero aſtrorum ordines, quem dierum noctium- 
que vic iſſitudines, quem menſium temperatio, quemque ea que gig- 3 
nuntur nobis ad fruendum, non gratum efſe cogant, hunc hominem 1 
onmino numerare qui dicet ? at monſtrous arrogancy wou'd it be [ 
in any Man to think there is a Mind and Reaſon in bimſelf, and that 
there is none in the World? Or to think thoſe things are mov'd 
without Reaſon and Underſtanding, which all that he hath is ſtarce 
able to comprehend? Neither can he deſerve the name of a Man, 
from whom the obſervation of the courſes of the Stars, the ſucceſſion 
and order of Seaſons, and the innumerable benefits which he en os 
mn the World, doth not extort gratitude towards that Being which 
order'd all theſe things. What a low opinion then had thoſe more 
rein d and generous Spirits, who went only upon Principles of 
Pure and undiſtorted Reaſon, of thoſe mean and jgnoble Souls, 
which were inclin'd to Atheiſm; eſpecially then, when Reli- 
Sion was fo abus'd, that it was true of the wiſeſt of them, what 
one laid of Eraſmus, Magis habuit quid fugeret quam quid ſequere- 
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becauſe. the ends of Gop are unſearchable, as flowing from his 


Lucret. I. 4. 


* 


tur, they knew what to avoid, but not what they ſhou'd embrace. 
And yet when they ſaw ſo much into the Folly and Superſtition 
of Heathen Worſhip, they ſaw the greateſt reaſon ſtill to ad. 
kere to the belief of a Deity, as may be clearly ſeen, eſpecially in 
the ſecond of thoſe excellent Dialogues of Tally, De Natura Oe. 
orum : Where this particular Argument to prove a Deity from the 
admirable contrivance of the Works of Nature, is manag'd with 
a great deal of Eloquence and Reaſon, and by particular enume. 
ration of moſt conſiderable por of the Univerſe. . So unbecon. 
ing a late Philoſopher was that Reaſon of his, why he wav'd the 
Argument from the conſideration. of the World, to infer a Deity, 


Infinite Wiſdom. ' For, what tho' Gop may conceal ſome things 
from Men, which he intends, and are of no concernment for Men 
to know, muſt therefore of neceſſity thoſe ends of his be unſearch. 
able in his works of Creation, which refer ſo immediately to the 
advantage of Life, and tend ſo much to the veneration of the 
Deity? e's '3; 

| Nay, the peculiar uſe and ſexviceableneſs of many parts of the 
Univerſe, eſpecially of Animals, and chiefly of Man, is fo e- 
vident, that this hath been the main Argument which hath indu- 
ced ſome, otherwiſe Atheiſtical enough, to acknowledg and adore 
a * 7 And altho*' the Epicureans be lamentably puzled to give 
any tolerable account of many. other appearances in Nature, yer 
they no where diſcover ſo much Weakneſs and Ignorance, as when 
they come to diſcourſe De uſu partium, about the contrivance of 
the parts of Man's Body. Whoſe Opinion is thus briefly deliver. 
ed by Lucretius ; (11% 11 | 

Nil ideo quoniam natum ft in corpore ut uti 

Poſſemus ; ſed quod natum'ſt id procreat uſim. 


1. e. that no parts of Man's body were defign'd for that uſe which 
they are imploy'd for, but the. parts by thance fell into that form 
they are in, and Men by degrees brought them to their preſent 
uſe and ſerviceableneſs. An . at firſt view ſo ſtrangely un- 
reaſonable, that we cannot think Epicurus ſhou'd have ever em- 
braced it, had it not unavoidably follow'd upon his Hypotheſis of 
all things in the Univerſe reſulting only from a fortuitous Con- 
courſe of Atoms: According to which * ſuppos'd in Man a dif- 

ferent configuration of Parts wou'd happen from the various A- 
gitation and Concretion of thoſe little Particles which at firſt run 
together in the faſhion of a Man; and becauſe that Man had in 
him a more florid and vivacious Spirit, made up of the moſt ſub. 
tle and movable Atoms, thence Motion came into the ſeyeral 
parts ſutable to the different Conformation of them. And becaulc 
thoſe Atoms of which the Soul is compos d, are capable of Sen- 
ſation, thence it comes to pals, that it ſees in the Eye, hears in 
the Ear, and ſmells in the Noſtrils. This is the moſt which is 
made of the Opinion of Epicurus by the late ſedulous V indicator 
of him, which yet himſelf calls intolerandaopinio; and it will ap: 
pear to be ſo, not only as contradicting, what 'Gop himlelt hati 
deliver'd concerning Man, but what Reaſon it ſelf will calily 5 


tes i. 
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"> from the conſideration of the ſeveral parts of Man's Body. 
t mult be confeſs'd there were ſome Philoſophers elder than Epi- 
eurus, who were much inclin'd to this Opinion, as Democritus, 
Empedocles, Anaxagoras, and others; yet we find thoſe who more 
narrowly ſearch'dinto the Natures of living Creatures, were there- 
by brou ht to acknowledg a Divine Providence, which with a great 
deal of Wiſdom did order the ſeveral parts of Animals, and ad- 
avted them to their peculiar uſes. Andaltho? Ariſtotle in his Book 
4 partibus Animalium, hath ſaid enough to refute the fond Opi- 
nion of thoſe Philoſophers; yer none hath handled this Argument 
with more exactneſs and accuracy, and with a more peculiar refle- 
gion on Epicurus, than Galen hath done in his excellent piece De 
uſu partum. Which Gaſſendus thinks Galen writ with a kind of 


nt 
and ſo all thoſe ſeventeen Books of his on that ſubject, are a kind 


of 119th Pſalm in Philoſophy, or a perpetual Hymn upon the praiſe 
of the great Creator, a juſt Commentary on thoſe words of the 
Pſalmiſt, Pal. 139. 14. J am fearfully and wonderfully made; 
marvellous are thy works, and that my Soul knoweth right well. 
In the entrance of thoſe Books, Galen firſt ſhews the great varie- 
ty of parts which is in ſeveral Animals ſutable to their ſeveral Na- 
tures; the Horſe becauſe of his Swiftneſs and Pride, hath the 
ſtrongeſt Hoofs and moſt curd Main; the Lion becauſe of his 
Fierceneſs and Courage hath his Strength lying in his Teeth and 
Paws; the Bull in his Horns; the Boar in his Tusks; the Hart 


flight: but Man becauſe he hath a principle of Reaſon in him, 
hath no defenſive or offenſive Weapons in his Body, but he hath 
Hands to make ufe of both; which being joyn'd with, and · im- 
ploy'd by his Reaſon, far exceed all thoſe advantages which an 

other Creatures have, being unploy'd not only to defend himſelf, 
but to build Houſes, make Cloaths, Arms and Nets, whatever is 
uſeful for himſelf, or hurtful to thoſe Creatures which he hath 


Converſe, therefore his Hands were not only imploy'd to defend 
himſelf or hurt other Creatures, but for the mutual benefit and 
advantage of Mankind; for by theſe were Laws written, Tem- 
E built, all Inſtruments of Arts fram'd; by them we enjoy the 

cfit of others Wits, we can diſcouſe with Plato, Ariſtotle, Hip- 
oc rates, and other Ancients, tho' at ſuch a diſtance from us. Now 
that the Configuration of Parts is not the cauſe of the uſe of them 


his Fierceneſs, or the ſlenderneſs of the Hart of its Fearfulneſs; 
pears by this, becauſe the young Ones of the ſeveral kinds of 
Animals, before their parts are grown up, ſtrive to make the ſame 
ule of them which the others do. As Galen faith, he Had often 
ſeen a Bull- calf puſhing with his Head before any Horns were 
row n out, and a Colt kicking when his Hoofs were yet tender, and 
1 young Boar defending himſelf with his Jaws before he had any 
usks, which is an evident Argument that the parts were deſign- 

for the uſe, and not the uſe to follow the parts. So, faith he, 
lake three Eggs, one of an Eagle, another of 4 Duck, and a 
hard of 4 Serpent, and after they are hatch'd thro a "4 
M m eat, 


Gaſſend. . 


2 upon him (adeo totum opus videre conſcriptum cννẽtl.N) Tom. 2- 
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and Hare being timorous Creatures, their parts are made fitteſt for 


command over; but becauſe Man was made for Society and civil 


afterwards; as the Lion's paw of his Courage, the Bull's horns of 
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Duck quoddling 
Aftcrwards he comes pa 
Man's Body, and firſt be 
part that it were impoſſible to have fram'd them with greater con. 
veniency for their ſeveral uſes than they have. The uſe of the 
Hand is to take hold of any thing which Man can uſe; now there 
being things of ſuch different ſizes which Men may ufe, it had been 
impoſſible for the Hand, if it had been one intire thing, and un- 
divided, that it cow'd have held things greater or leſſer than its ſelf, 
but it muſt have been equal to it. But now as the Fingers are 
placed and divided, they are equally fit for laying hold of Objects 
of any ſize or quantity; for the leaſt things as a Barley Corn, are 
taken up with the Fore - finger and the Thumb, things ſomewhat 
bigger are taken up by the ſame, but not by the extremities of them 
as before; things ſome what bigger than theſe, with the Thumb, 
Fore- finger Middle- finger, and ſo on by degrees, till at laſt 
the whole Hand is us'd: fo that the diviſion of the Hand into 
Fingers is neceſſary. Neither were this enough, but the very po- 
ſition of the Fingers as they are, is neceſſary too; for they had 
been uſeleſs if they had been all divided in a right line; for the 
firmeſt hold is either circular, or at leaſt in two — — points; 
but now this is provided for, by the poſition of the Thumb, which 
may equally joyn with any of the Fingers in taking hold of any 
thing. After this, he ! ly ſhews the particular neceſlity of 
the ſoftneſs, roundneſs of the Fleſh, and Nails on the tops of the 
Fingers; and the ſpecial uſefulneſs of theſe; and then comes to 
the Bones of the — how neceſſary they are for firm-hold, 

and if there had been but one Bone in each Finger, they wou'd 
have ſerv'd only for thoſe things which we take up when theyare 
extended; but now ſeeing they have three ſeveral joynts, they are 
fitted for all kinds of things; for when we bow our Fingers, we 
uſe them as tho' they had no Bones at all, and when we ſtretch 
them out, as tho' they were all but one intire Bone; and the ſe- 
veral inflections of the Joynts ſerve for all kind of Figures: and 
then he ſhews the neceſſity of the Fleſh within the Fingers, and 
on either ſide of them, and upon them; and fo with wonderful 
accuracy handles the magnitude, number, figure of the Bones, 
and nature of the Joynts of the Fingers, and then the Tendons 
and Muſcles belonging to the ſeveral Fingers, which after he hath 
diſcours d on thro” his firſt Book, he concludes it with the mani 
feſt inconvenicncy which wou'd follow in the hand, were not eve 

thing in it in that exact magnitude, poſition, and figure in hic 

it is. With the ſame exactneſs he goes thro' all the parts of the Bo- 
dy, handling in the ſecond Book all that belongs to the Arm, in 
the third the Legs, in the fourth and fifth the Organs of Nutrition, 
in the ſixth and ſeventh the Lungs, in the eighth and ninch the 
Head, in the tenth the peculiar and admirable Fabric of the Eyes, 
in the eleventh the other parts of the Face, in the twelfth che * 
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Ice Backs and fo in the thirteenth, in the folttcenth and Hf 
Genitals, in the ſixteenth * Arteries, Veinis, and 
Nerves, and in the laſt the peculiar Diſpoſition and Figure of all 
heſe Parts, and the uſefulneſs of the Whole Deſign: Which is as 
as can be in any Work whatſoever, which is for us td take 
LOR of the admirable Wiſdom of Gop in contriving the feveral 
y s of the Body of Man: So that, that whole Book contains in 
+. a moſt full and pregnant demonſtration of a Deity, *whichevery 
Man carries about with him in the Structure of his Body, on hic 
account Men need not go out of themſelves to find proof of a 
Deity, whether they conſider their Minds or their Bodies, of 
which it may be more truly ſaid than Heraclirus of old did of his 
Stove, Etiam hic Dii ſunt. So that of all Perſons, I ſnou'd moſt _ de 
wonder at thoſe whoſe Imployment particularly leads them to the . ©. 
Underſtanding the parts and nature of Man's Body, if the Pro- 
verb be not a great injuty to them, ſince they have fuller inſight 
into this demonſtration of à Deity in the Fabric of Man's Body, 
than many others who converſe only with ſome jejune and fapleſs 
Writings. And certainly, whatever is imagin'd to the contrary b 
Men of weak Underſtandings, the beſt way to cure the World of 
Atheiſm, is true Philoſophy, or a ſearch into the Natures of things; 
which the more deep and profound it is, the more impoſſible will 
it be found to explicate all the Phenomena of Nature by mere 
Matter and Motion. It was wiſely obſery'd of a great Perſon and 
Philoſopher, that a narrow and flight Inſpection into Nature, in- 
clin'd of weak Heads to Atheiſm; but a more thorow-inlight 
into the cauſes of * 7 made them more evicenty ſee the ne- 
ceſſary dependance of things on the great and w ſe Creator of 
them. A little knowledy of Philoſophy is apt to make Mens heads 
dizzy, and then in danger of falling into the Gulf of Atheiſin; 
but à more careful and diligent view of it, brings them into Sohri- 
ery and N Wits again. Such a flight Inſpection had the 
Followers of ee. into the Nature of things; for when they 
found how in the preſent State of the World the various Motion 
and Configuration of the Particles of Matter wou'd handſomel 
falye many appearances of Nature, they, drunk with the ſucceſs, rec 
preſently into an Infinite Space, and there imagin they behold In- 
finite Worlds made of che concretion of Atoms, and ever fince 
their Eyes have been fo duſted with theſe little Atoms, that the 
cou'd {ce nothing elſe in the World but them. Which how groſs 
and unreaſonable it is, will appear from our preſent ſubject; for 
who bur Lacretius or Epicurus cou'd ever think that our Noſtrils 
were at firſt faſhion'd'as they are merely by the violent impulſe of 
the Air within, which wou'd force it {elf a paſſage out? But how 
came the Air into the Body before it was forced out? Did it break 
open the Lips, make all that round cavity in the Mouth, for a 
paſſage thro* the aſpera Arteria? But if when it was in, 1twou'd 
come out again, was not the Mouth wide enough to let it go? Or 
did the firſt Man ſhut his Mouth on purpoſe to find another vent 
for the Air? If ſo, how chance the force of the Air did not carry 
way the Epiglottis? Or if it got ſafely up to the Noſe, how 
came it not to force a paſſage out about the Eyes rather than to go 
down ſo low firſt * But if we believe theſe rare Contrivers of Man's 
Mm 2 Body, 
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Body, all the inward Veſſels of the Body were made by the cou 
of 7 as Channels are; but how is it poſſible, to imagin 
that the Oeſaphagus and the Stomach ſhou d be ſo curiouſly con- 
triv'd by the mere force of Water? and that all the Inteſfines 
ſhou'd be made only as Channels, to let it out again when it was 
once in? but how comes then ſuch a kind of Reciprocation and 
Periſtaltic Motion in thoſe Veſſels? how comes the ſeveral Coats 
of them to be ſo firm? if it had been only a forced paſſage, it 
wou'd have been direct and thro' the ſubſtance of the parts, as ye 
find it to be in all forced paſſages in the Body of the Earth. Be. 
ſides, if the Water receiv'd into the Stomach forced the paſſage 
thro' the Guts, how comes 1t not to run in the channel it had wo 
for it ſelf? or did it not like that paſſage when other things came 
into it, and therefore found out a more ſecret one into the Bladder > 
but if that were made by the Water, how came it to be fo full of 
Membranes, and ſo ſubject to dilatation? Thus ridiculous will Men 
make themſelves rather than ſhew themſelves Men in owning and 
adoring that infinitely wife and powerful GOD, who orders all 
things in the World, according to the counſel of his Will. What 
N more plain and evident than the peculiar uſefulneſs of the 
ſeveral parts of Man's Body is? What other intent can be ima- 
gin'd that Man is form'd with a Mouth, but only for taking in 
of Nouriſhment, and for receiving and letting forth of Air? or 
that an Infant is ſo ready to open his Mouth, but that there are 
Breaſts and Milk for him to ſuck in order to his Nouriſhment? 
Why ſhou'd the Oeſophagus be ſo hollow and the Stomach fo wide, 
but that one was provided for the better COMVETANCE of the Meat 
down, and the other for the Fermentation of it? Whence come all 
the other Veſſels to be ſo conveniently plac'd, were it not for the 
diſtribution of Nouriſhment into the ſeveral parts, or for convey- 
ing away the Excrements of it? Can any one think that the ſeveral 
Muſcles and Tendons ſhou'd be plac'd in the more ſolid parts for 
any other end than for the better Motion of them? or that the 
Nerves ſhou'd be deriv'd from the Brain into the ſeveral parts of 
the Body for any other deſign than to be the inſtruments of Senſe 
and Morion? or that the continual motion of the Heart ſhou'd be 
for any other purpoſe, than for receiving and diſtributing of the 
Blood thro the Arteries into the parts of the Body? or that the 
Eye with all its curious Fabric ſhou'd be only accidentally imploy'd 
in ſeeing? Theſe things are ſo plain, that however the Epicureans 
may more eaſily loſe themſelves, and deceive others in explaining 
che appearances. of Nature in ſome inanimate Beings, yet when 
they come with their blind concourſe of Atoms to give an account 
of the parts of Animals, they miſerably befool themſelves, and 
expoſe themſelves only to contempt and pity. It were wax! o 
multiply examples in this kind, but I ſhall only mention one thing 

more, which is, if all the parts of Man's Body have no higher 
original than the concourſe of Atoms in the firſt Man and Woman» 
by what were the Umbilical Veſſels form'd whereby the Child in 
the Womb receives its Nouriſhment? by what Atoms was the pal- 
ſage of the Succus nutritius fram'd from the Mother to the Child? 
how come thoſe Veſſels to cloſe up fo naturally upon the birth or 
che Child, and it to ſeek its Nouriſhment in quite another * 1 
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Wil the Particles of Matter which by their coneretion form d the 
Ef pair, ſalye this too? Thus ſtill we tee how impoſſible it is (to go 
90 D than our ſelves) to give any tolerable account of thi 
without an infinite Power and Being which produce d all theſe 
and hath left ſo plain an inſcription of Himſelf upon the 


e of Nature, that none but thoſe who ſhut their Eyes can ab- 


tain from ſeeing it. a * Megre, | 

I come now to the third Evidence of a Deity, which is, That XVI. 4 
there are ſome Beings in the World, which cannot depend upon Mat- 3 
ter or Motion, i e. that there are ſome Spiritual and Immaterial 
Subſtances or Beings, (for if the thing be acknowledg'd, it is un- 
becoming a Man to contend about words) the conſequence of 
this for the me a Deity, neither hath been nor I ſuppoſe 
will be deny d, by ſuch who queſtion an iſifinite Being; the ſame 
Principles leading to the denying and the Proof of both, and im- 
material Beings being the ſtrongeſt proof that there is ſomething 
above Matter in the World. If there be then ſuch things in the 
World, which Matter and Motion cannot be the cauſes of, then 
there are certainly ſpiritual and immaterial Beings, and that I ſhall 
make appear both as to the Minds of Men, and ſome extraordi- 
nary elecks which are produc'd in the World. 

1. I begin with the nature of the Soul of Man. And herein I muſt 
confine my ſelf to thoſe Arguments which directly 2 my pre- 
ſent purpoſe, and on that account muſt quit all thoſe common Ar- 

ents to prove the Soul's immortality from the Attributes of 
op; for all theſe do ſuppoſe the exiſtence of a Deity as already 
evident; neither can I rely with ſafety on the way which ſome 
have taken to prove the immortality of the Soul merely from the 
Phenomena of Senſation, which they endeavor to prove, cannot | 7 
be perform d by mere Matter and Motion; for granting all this, 
yet the utmoſt that can be prov'd by it is no greater 1 F 
in our Souls than in the Souls of Brutes; and in the ſence in which | 
that is admitted, I ſuppoſe an Epicurean will not deny the Soul 1 
of Man to be immortal, as Demonax in Lucian ſaid, when he was 
ask'd whether the Soul were immortal or no, It is * he) but as 
all things elſe are; for thoſe who make the Soul to be nothing but 
ſome more ſubtile and active Particles of matter, do not think that 
upon death they are annihilated , but that only they are diſpers'd 
and ＋ 2 or in the Platoniſts Phraſe, may return to the Soul 
of the World. Theſe ways I cannot think to be ſuffictent probas 
tions of ſuch a ſpiritual and immaterial Being in Man, which we 
now 1nquire for, much leſs can I make uſe of ſo precarious and 
infirm an Hypotheſis as Præ- exiſtence, which makes Men apt to 
ſuſpect the cogency of ſuch Reaſons which tend to prove the im- 
mortality of che Soul, which are lind with a ſuppoſition, not 
ouly inevident either to Senſe or Reaſon, but likewiſe needleſs and 
pertinent, For I know no one Argument which doth directly 
prove the immateriality of the Soul, that doth in the leaſt infer any 
neceſſity of Pre-exiſtence, but on the ſame accounts it will prove 
the Soul's eternity. Being therefore thus at liberty to inquire into 
the Nature of the Soul conſider'd in her ſelf, our only way muſt 
to find out ſuch peculiar properties in the Soul of Man, which 


cannot be faly'd on ſuppoſition, there were nothing elſe but Mat- 
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ter and Motion in the World. Suppoſing then that all:Scnſarg, 
in Man doth ariſe froni corporeal Motion, which is ſo ſtrong] 
aſſerted by the modern Philoſophers, and that the higheſt Con. 
ceptions which depend on Senſe, can amount no higher than Ina. 
gination, which is evident; if it can then be proy'd that there is 
a-Prihciple of Action in Man, which proceeds in a different way 
of operation than Senſation doth, and that there are ſuch oper. 
tions of the Soul which are not Imaginations, it will be then clear that 
there is a Principle in Man higher than Matter and Motion. No 
altho? it be a task ſufficiently difficult to explain the manner of Sen. 
ſation it ſelf in a mere mechanical way, ſuppoſing no higher Prin. 
ciple than mere Matter, yet it will appear far more diffcute na 
impoſlible without a ſpiritual or immaterial Being to falyc fuck 
appearances in Man which tranſcend the power of Ima ination; 
which will appear by theſe following Operations of the Mind, 
which every one who hath it, may find within himſelf 
t. Corretting the errors of 3 For if all our Perce. 
ptions were nothing elſe but the Images of corporeal things left 
in the Brain, the judgment of the Mind muſt of neceſſity be ac. 
cording to the impreſſions, which are made upon the Organs of 
Senſe. But now if our Minds can and do form e of 
things quite different from thoſe which are convey'd by Senſe, 
there muſt be a higher Principle of knowledg in Man than Imagi- 
nation is. For which the common inſtance of the Juſt magnitude of 
the Sun is very plain; If we judg according to the image which is 
convey'd to the Brain by our Eyes, we can never imagin the Sun 
to be bigger than he ſeems to us to be; nay; tho' the Bohr be ad- 
vantaged by the help of Teleſcopes, it cannot receive ſuch an Image 
or Idea of the Sun which anſwers to its juſt magnitude, viz. that 
it is 160 times bigger than the Earth. From whence now comes 
this apprehenſion of the bigneſs of the Sun above that proportion 
which can poſſibly come in at our Senſes? If it be ſaid, That by 
the obſervation of the leſſening af objects according to the proportion 
| of aiftance, the Mind may come to underſtand how much bigger the 
Jun may be than be ſeems ; ] grant it, but withal inquire how the 
Imagination comes to have Proportions and. Diſtances which arc 
mere reſpects, and can have no corporeal phantaſms whereby to 
be repreſented to it; ſo that by this very way of ratiocination it 
is evident, that there is ſome principle in Man beyond Imagina. 
tion. Again, when the Mind by ratiocination hath procceded 
thus far, and finds the Sun to be ſo great, what Idea is there of 
this magnitude in the Mind? the Mind cannot fix it ſelf on any 
thing but it muſt have an Idea of it; from whence comes this 
Idea? not from corporeal phantaſms; for none of them cou d ever 
convey the due magnitude of the Sun to the Mind, and therefore 
the forming of this Idea muſt be a pure act of Intellection which 
corrects the errors of Imagination, and is a Principle above it. 
in the ſight of a ſtick, — under water, the repreſentation 0 
it by the Senſe to Imagination is as crooked; for corporcal Mo- 
tion carries things to the Eye, without any judgment upon them; 
the Eye conveys the Imagination to the Brain; and according to 
the rules of corporeal Perception muſt preſently take every ching 


for true which is convey d thither ; now from what Principle 1 5 
2 | a x" tha 
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Hat this error of our Senſes is corrected? 80 in many other 
things wherein our Imaginations are quite puzl'd, and we 
according to them, it is impoſſible ro apprehend things as our 
Ln tells us they are; thus as to the Antipoats our Imagina- 
tions are wholly of the Mind of the Ancients, that the Amtipodes 
to us muſt needs be in danger of knocking their heads againſt the 
Stars, and if they $o wu any thing, it muſt be their Heads, and 
that that part of eavens which is in the other Hemiſphere is 
below us; theſe are pertinacious errors of Imagination while we 
adhere to that, and are only corrigible by our Reaſon, which makes 
it evident to be otherwiſe. Beſides, there are many things out 
Reaſon and Underſtanding inform us that they may be, and yet 
our Imaginations can form no Idea of them; let an Epicurean Phi- 
loſopher try the power of his Imagination in his Inane or Infinite 
empty Space, and he will ſoon find, that as ſtrong as his Phancy is, 
it will oon tire and retreat, as not being able to courſe thro” fo 
unimaginable a Space. So for Eternal Duration our Reaſon tells us 
the thing is pollible, but when our Imaginations begin to fardle 
up ſome Conceptions of it, they are 8 tying both ends to- 
gether; which will make a ſtrange Idea of Eternity; the caſe is 
the ſame in the infinite Diviſibility of Quantity, which Eprenyus 
was ſomewhat aware of when he deny'd the thing. But how many 
Mathematical Problems are there which will jade our Imaginations 
preſently, and yet our Reaſon ſtands ſtill and aſſures us of the 
poſſibility of the things, as in #wo liner coming nearer ftill to each 
other, and yet never meeting, and in many other things, which moſt 
clearly evince that there is a higher Faculty in Man which excceds 
Matter and Motion, when it is able thus to correct the faults and 
to fupply the defects of Imagination. WR 
2. Reflex acts of the Mind upon it ſelf, argue a higher Principle XVII. 
than Imagination. That there are ſuch things is evident to an 
one who hath any uſe of Cogitation; and if any one doubt of it, 
his very e he hath reflex Acts; for he cou'd not 5 
doubt whether he had or no, but by Reflection upon himſelf. 
Now that reflex Acts ſhou'd be caus'd thro' Matter and Motion, 
or thro* mere Imagination is unconceivable. For we ſee no Mat- 
ter can act upon it (elf: indeed one part of extended Matter 
may act upon another, but not par upon it ſelf; the extremi- 
ties of the Fingers can never feel themſelves, tho' rhey can touch 
each other; neither can Imagination reflect on it ff; for that 
Ee Corporeal Images, muſt have ſuch a repreſentation 
from the Senſes of what it acts upon; now what image of it ſelf 
can be convey'd to the Imagination thro' the external Organs of 
Senſe? The Eye may fee thro' the motion of the objects of Sight 
preſling upon it; but how can it fee that it ſees? ſo the Imagina- 
tion receives the images convey'd to the Brain; but what ſhop 
hath it to make new ones in of it ſelf, and ſo be guilty of the 
r. Idolatry or worſhipping its own Image? But tho* the 
magination cannot thus reffect, yet we find ſuch a Principle 
Vithin us that is very apt to retire into it ſelf, and recollect things 


2 cou d never have been conſery'd ſo long in that ſhop of ſha- · Hobbes 


os, the Imagination. For if Imagination be nothing elſe but, as Humane 


1 modern * Philoſopher defines it, onception remaining, and a lit- 4. ad. 
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tle and little decaying from and after the act of Senſe, like the Motion | 
of Water after a ſtone is thrown into it; how is it poſſible that Ut 
o great a diſtance of Years, as we commonly find, the image of 
a 4 may be retriev'd with as much facility and freſhneſs ag t 
circumſtances, as if it were but new. done? And that account which 
he gives of Remembrance is very weak and inſufficient, when he 
tells us, that Remembrance is nothing elſe but the miſſing of paris, 
which every Man hs „ ſhould ſucceed after they have a conce. 
ption of the whole. For according to this, it is impoſſible for the 
Men to retrieve any object without mutilation of it; and ſo there 
cannot poſlibly be a recollecting of all circumſtances, when an ob- 
jet is once paſs d, and the Motion begins to decay. But all this 
while, we underſtand nothing by what means this decaying Mo- 
tion ſhou'd continue ſo long as our Memory can tetch things back, 
or by what means an object when once pals'd, can be recover d 


| 2 if Memory be nothing elſe but decaying Motion. Such per. 
p 


| in Mood and Figure? and mere Matter argue pro and con, whether 


exities muſt needs ariſe, when Men will undertake to falve the 
inward operations of the Soul by mere Motion; but is it not evi- 
dent that many times when the Mind is imploy'd about other 
things, ſome Phantaſms of things long ago paſt will come and pre- 
ſent themſelves to the Mind with as much clearneſs as if new done? 
whereas if Memory were decaying Motion, the longer paſt, the 
more impoſſible wou'd it be to recover any thing; but, do we not 
find that many old Men will better remember the circumſtances of 
many things they did in their Childhood, than a year or two be- 
fore? Beſides, we ſee what quickneſs and vivacity there is in our 
Intellectual Faculties above Corporeal Motion, with what facili 
the Mind turns it ſelf from one object to another, how ſudden! 
it rangeth che whole World, how it trips over Mountains, croſſet 
the Ocean, mounts to the Skies, and at lait quarries upon it ſelf, 
and all in the twinkling of an intellectual Eye. As quick as the 
Eye of the Body is, = Mind far exceeds; it, and can withdraw 
the Imagination from attending the Organs of Senſe, thus do Men 
who have their Minds much fix'd, fix their Eyes too; and yet af. 
terwards can ſcarce tell themſelves what they have look'd on all 
that while. Sometimes the Mind fits and compares Phantaſmsro- 
gether, and ſports it ſelf in ſorting them into ſeveral ranks and or- 
ders, and making matches between ſuch things which are ure to 
have no affinity with each other, which are thence called ents ra- 
tionigs, or the Creatures of the Mind. And can all theſc and many 
other ſuch operations which Men are conſcious to themſelves 
of, be nothing elſe but the Motion of ſome flegmatic Matter, the 
Reaction of the Brain, and the mere effects of Imagination? 

3. The profound ſpeculations of the Mind argue a power far above 
Imagination and Corporeal Motion. I wonder how Epicurus his Soul, 
when, if we believe him, it was made up of Atoms, cou'd ever 
1magin an Infinite Vacuity ? Cou'd mere Atoms ever diſpute whe- 
ther they were Atoms or no? For I doubt not but Epicurus Was 
fain to argue much againſt himſelf, before he cou'd perſuade him 
ſelf to ſo ſtupendious a piece of folly. Were there nothing in 
Man but mere Corporeal Motion, whence came the diſpute, he- 
ther the Soul were Corporeal or no? Can Atoms frame Syd 
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Ede Marter or ſomething elſe? Wat kind of Aereal Particles | 


ere their Souls compounded of, who firſt fanfy'd' themſelves: to 
W immaterial? What ſtrange agitations of Matter were thoſe 
418 firſt made Men think of an Eternal ſtate? which thoughts 
have ever ſince ſo ſtuck upon theſe little Spherical Bodies, that they 

ud never yet disburthen themſelves of them? Whence come 
boch amazing fears, ſuch dreadful e eee ſuch ſinkin 
thoughts of their future condition in Minds that wou'd fain ale 
themſelves by believing, that death wou'd put a period both to 
Soutand Body? Whence on the other fide come ſuch — 
hopes, ſuch confident expectations, ſuch comfortable prepoſſeſ- 
ſons of their future ſtate, in the Souls of good Men, when their 


— 


Bodies are neareſt to the grave? Seneca, who was ſomewhat du- Senec. 11 


bious ſometimes as to the future condition of the Soul, yet cou'd 


ad Ds 
Natur 


tell his dear Lucilius with what pleaſure he cou'd think of it; and | 


cou'd elſewhere ſay of the Soul, Et hoc habet argumentum divinj- 
tatis ſue quod illum diuina delettant, nec ut alienis intereſt ſed ut 
ſuis : The Soul had that mark of. Divinity in it, that it was moſt 
pleas d with Divine Speculations, and convers'd with them as with 
matters which nearly concern'd it. And when it hath once view'd 
the dimenſions of the Heavens, contemnit domicilii prioris angu- 
ſias it was aſham'd of the Cottage it dwelt in; nay, were it not 
for theſe Speculations, non fuerat operæ pretium naſci, it had not 
been worth while for the Soul to have been in the Body; and as 
he goes on, detrahe hoc ineſtimabile bonum, non eſt vita tanti ut 
fubom ut æſtuem. Cow'd there be now ſo * an Epicuriſm in 
Contemplation, were the Soul of Man of Epicurus his mould, a 
mere complexion of Atoms ? wou'd dull and heavy Matter ever 
nave delighted to have fearch'd ſo much into the cauſes of things, 
to have gone over the World in its Speculations, and found more 
ſweetneſs in Knowledg, than the little Epicure, the Bee, taſts in 
his choiceſt Flowers? Epicurus his own i is a demon- 
ſtration againſt himſelf; if his Soul had not been of a purer Na- 
ture than he fanſy d, when his Brain had been well heated at his 
Study, thoſe more vivid and ſpirituous Particles, like the ſpirits of 
Wine, had been in dagger of evaporation, and leaving the more 
lumpiſh matter to complete his work. Of all Perſons, I moſt ad- 
mire that Philoſophers, Who make ſo much uſe of their- Under- 
ſtandings, ſhou'd ſo ungratefully requite them, and ſerve them like 
old Horſes, when they have made them do all the ſervice they 
cou'd, turn them into the highways, and let them die in a ditch. 
But yet all Philoſophers have not been fo unthankful, ſome have 
underſtood the worth of their Souls, and aſſerted it, if they have not 
us d too high, 1. e. Platonicgl expreſſions of it, making it a Par- 
ticle, not of Matter, but of the Divine Nature it ſelf, a little Deity 
in a Cottage, that ſtays here a-while, and returns to that upper 
Region from whence it came. As Manilius ſpeaks, 


An dubinin'eſt habitare Deum ſub pettore noſtro, 
In-ecelumque redire animas, celoque venire ? 


And while:the Soul is here in its Cage, it is continually flutterin 
up and down, and delighteth * out now at this part, = 
n then 


Manil. J. 4 
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then at another , to take a view by degrees of the whoſe Un. 
verſe, as the ſame Poet goes on, 


Quid mirum noſcere mundum 
N poſſunt hommes, quibus eſt & mundus in ipſis : 
Exemplumque Dei quiſque eſt in imagine par va? 


The Soul hath nothing more delightful to it than Knowledg, and 
no Knowledg fo pleaſing and ſatisfactory as of him whoſe Image 
and Superſcription it bears, who makes Himſelf moſt known 0 
ſuch as enquire after him 3 


Seque ipſum mculcat & 0 10 
2 cognaſei poſſi. a r 


1 conclude this with that of Seneca, in that excellent Preface to hi 


Natural Dresdens. O quam contempta res eft homo niſe ſupra humana 
ſe erexerit! I bat a pit iful thing is Man, were it not that his Sou} 
wes apt to ſoar above theſe earthly things? And by this Aptnei; 
to ſoar fo high above theſe Terrene Objects, and to converſe with 
ſo much freedom with ſpiritual Beings, as well as abſtracted No. 
cions, we may certainly infer that our Rational Souls are of a fa 
more noble and refin'd Nature, than that more feculent Principle 
of Imagination, which always converſes in fœce Nomuli, and can 
go no further than our Senſes carry it. And thus I have made 
od the firſt proof, that there is ſomething above Matter and 
Motion in che World, which is from that immaterial Being which 
The next Evidence which we have of a Being above Matter and 
Motion, is, from the extravrdinary effefts which have been in Na- 
ture. I ſpeak not now merely of ſuch things which by their Na. 
tures and Effects are manifeſted to proceed from ſome Beings which 


: 


bear ill-will to Mankind, multitudes of which are related by Men 


philoſophical and inquiſitive, with ſuch enumerations of circum- 


ſtances, and particular Evidences, that they are not mere impo- 


tures, that one may on the ſame grounds queſtion any Matter of 
fact which himſelf did not fee, as ſuch ions which are deli- 
ver d by Perſons without intereſt or deſign, and ſuch as were able 


to judge of the truth of circumſtances; ſuch are both ancient and 


Macbiav. 
diſput. l. 1. 
c. 56. 


modern Philoſophers, Phyſicians, States - men, and others. Nei- 
cher ſhall I inſiſt on ſuch Pr 


odigies, which oft - times preſage revo- 
lutions in States, if we believe Mac hiauel himſelt, who in 2 whol 


c 
Chapter deſign ves it; and profeſſeth humidelt to 
ſeek for the — on unleſs hey may be attributed co ſome 
Spirits and Intelligences in the Air, which give the World nonce 
of ſuch things to come. Bur thoſe things which I ſuppoſe have 
the moſt clear and undoubted Evidence of true and undoubtod Mi- 


racles (the Matters of fact being affirm'd by Eye witneſſes, who 


ſeal d the truth of them with their Lives) are thoſe recorded in the 
Holy Scriptures; which there are only two ways to cvade, either 
by queſtioning the truth of the things, which I ſuppoſe in the pre. 
oodent Book we have provid with as much rational Evidence 25 


any thing of chat nature is capable of, or elſe that the things chercu 


recor ed 
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2 ight be falyd without a Deity. For which only two 

| _—_— excogitated by Atheiſtical Spirits, 3 gn 

l them to the power and influence of the Stars, the founda- 

tions Of which fond and abſurd Opinion have been taken away by 

thoſe many Writers, who have rationally confured the whole Art | 
of Judicial 1 or elſe that they are done by mere power of — 
Imagination, which is the way of Avicenna and ſome other Ara- ſtery of 
bic Writers, which is ſo wild an effect of the power of Imagina- GodlineG, 
tion, that nothing doth ſo much demonſtrate the irr Mo- * £ ” 
tions of it, as ſuch an Opinion doth; and is ſufficiently derided 
and refuted by Pomponatius himſelf. Now then, it being an ac- 
ænowledg d Principle in Nature, That every thing continues in the 

courſe it is in, till ſomething more powerful put it out, if then ſuch 

- things have been in the World, which have been real alterations 

of the courſe of Nature, as the Suns ſtanding ſtill in the time of 

Joſhua, then there muſt be ſomething above Matter and Motion, 

and conſequently that there is a Go b. N 


* * 4 * 


e e 
Of che Origin! of the Univerſe. 4 


I. The -neceſſity of the belief of the Creation of the World in or- 
der to the truth of Religion. Of the ſeveral Hypotheſes of 
the Philoſophers who contradief Moſes : with a particular ex- 
amination of them. II. The ancient Tradition of the World 
conſonant to Moſes; prov'd from the Tonic Philoſophy of 
Thales, and the Italic of Pythagoras. III. The Pythagoric 
Cabala rather Ægyptiam than Moſaic. Of the fluid Matter, 
which, was the material Principle of the Univerſe. IV. 7 
the Hypotheſis of the Eternity of the World aſſerted by Ocel- 
lus Lucanus and Ariſtotle. V. The weakneſs of the Fonnda- 
tions on which that Opinion is built. Of the manner of form. 
mg principles of - Philoſophy. VI. The poſſibility of Creation 
prov'd. | No arguing from the ' preſent ſlate of the World a. 
gamft its beginning, ſhew'd from Maimonides.] VII. The 
Flatoniſis arguments from the goodneſs of God for the E ternity 
of the World, anſuer d. VIII. Of the Stoical Hypotheſis of 
the Eternity of Matter; whether reconcilable with the Text 
of Moſes. IX. Of the Opinions of Plato and Pythagoras con- 
cerning the pre-exiſlence of Matter to the formation of the 
World. X. The contradittion of the Eternity of Matter to the 
Nature and Attributes of God. XI, XII, XIII. Of the A- 
tonal Hypotheſis of the Origin of the Univerſe. XIV, XV, 
XVI, XVII. The World cou'd not be produced by a caſual. 

Nn a con- 
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concourſe of Atoms prov d from the nature and motion of Epi- 
curus's Atoms, and the Phenomena of the Univerſe, eſpecial th 
produltion and nature of Animals. XVIII. Of the Carteſian 

| Hypotheſis, that it cannot ſalve the Origin of the Univerſe 
without a Deity giving motion to Matter. 


HE Foundations of Religion being thus eſtabliſh'd in the 

Being of Gop, and the Immortality of the Soul, we now 
come to ere&t our Superſtructure upon them, by aſſerting the 
undoubted truth and certainty of that account of the World which 
is given us in the Writings of Moſes. Which beginning with the 
World it ſelf, leads us to a particular conſideration of the Origin 
of the Univerſe, the right underſtanding of which hath great in- 
fluence upon our belief of all that follows in the word of Goy. 
For altho' we ſhou'd aſſert with Epicurus the Being of a Deity, 
if yet with him we add that the World was made by a caſual con- 
courſe of Atoms, all that part of Religion which lies in obedience 
to the Will of Gop is unavoidably deſtroy'd. All that is left, is 
only a kind of Veneration of a Being more excellent than our own, 
which reacheth not to the government of Mens Lives, and fo will 


have no force at all upon the generality of the World, who are 


comes from the Sun; 


Maimon. 
more Ne- 
voch. p. 2. 
c. 25. 


only allur'd by Hopes or aw'd by Fears, to that which of their 
choice they would be glad to be freed from. Beſides, What ex- 
preſſions of Gratitude can be left ro Gop for his Goodnels, if he 
interpoſe not in the Affairs of the World? What dependancecan 
there be on Divine Goodneſs, if it be not at all manifeſted in the 
World? What apprehenſions can we have of Gop's Infinite Wiſ⸗ 
dom and Power, if neither of them are diſcernable m the Being 
of the World? And as the Opinion of Epicurus deſtroys Religi- 
on, ſo doth that of Ariſtotle which attributes Eternity to the Uni- 
verſe, and a neceſſary Emanation of it from the firſt cauſe; as Light 
'Þr if fo, as Maimonides well obſerves, the whol: 
Religion of Moſes is overtbrown, all his Miracles are but In 
poſtures, all the Hapes which are led on the Promiſes of 
Cad, are vain. and fruitleſs. For if the World did of neceſſit 
exiſt, then Gon is no free Agent; and if fo, . then all Inſtitutcd 
Religion is to no purpoſe; nor can there be any expectation of 
Reward, or fear of Puniſhment from him who hath nothing elſe 
to do in the World; but to fer the great Wheel of che Heavens 
going. So much is it our concernment to inquire into the true O- 
riginal of the World; and on what Evidence of Reaſon thoſe O- 
pinions are built, which are fo con to that account given of 
it in the very entrance of the Books of Maſer. Wherein we read 
the true Origin of the World to have been by a Production of it 
by the Omnipotent Will and Word of Gop. This being then 
the plain Aſſertion of Moſes, we come to compare it, in point 0 
Reaſon, with all thoſe ſeveral Hypotheſes which are repugnant to It 
which have been embrac'd in ſeveral Ages by the Philoſophers 
af greateſt eſteem in the World. Which may be reduc'd to theſe 
four: 1. Such as ſuppoſe the Warld to have exiſted as it is fro 
all Eternity. 2. Such as attribute the Formation of the Jo's 
as it is to God: but withal aſſert the pre-exiſtence and mow 
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Matter 3. Such as deny any eternity to the World, but 
Ah — Ori 4 of it to — 4 — by a 1 concourſe of A. 
/oms. 4 Such as endeavor to explain the Origin af the Univerſe 
und all appearances of Nature, merely by the Mechanical Laws 
the motions of Matter. | | 
begin with thoſe who aſſert the eternity of the World as it is, 11. 
among whom Ariſtotie hath born the greateſt name; who ſeems to 
have arrogated this Opinion to himſelf; for when he inquires 
into the judgment of Philolophers, who had writ before him, 
he fays of them, iche, h & darn; die par, all the Philoſophers 4rifor. de 
aſſerted that the World was made, tho' ſome one way, ſome a- * vs 
nother. And were this true which Ariſtotle ſaith, it wou'd be the 
ſtrongeſt Prejudice againſt his Opinion; for if the World had been 
eternal, how ſhou'd it come to paſs, that the eldeſt Philoſophers 
ſhou'd fo readily and unanimouſly embrace that Opinion which 
aſſerted the Production of the World? Was it not a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption of the novity of the Univerſe, that all Nations to whom 
the Philoſophers reſorted had Memorials left among them of the 
firſt Origin of things? And from hence it is obſervable, that when 
the humor of philoſophizing began to take the Greeks (about the 
XL Olympiad, when we may ſuppoſe Thales to flouriſh) the be- 
inning of the World was no matter of diſpute, but, raking that 
bh granted, the inquiry was, out of what material W the 
Univerſe was form'd; of which Thales thus delivers his Opinion 
in Tully; aquam dixit eſſe initium rerum, Deum autem eam men- Cicero a. 
tem que ex aqua cuncta fingeret ; wherein he plainly diſtinguiſh- 1 Pes. 
eth the efficient from the material Cauſe of the World. The 
prime efficient was Gop, the material principle, Water. It is a 
matter of ſome inquiry, whether the firſt principles of Philoſophy 
among the Greeks were not rather ſome Traditional things convey- 
ed to them from others, than any certain Theories which 
they had form'd from their own: Experiments and Obſervations. 
The former is to me far the more probable on many accounts, bur 
chiefly on this, that rhe firſt principles of the two Founders of the 
chief Sets of Philoſophers, viz. the Tonic and Italic (for all the o- 
ther were but the various iſſues of theſe two) did come ſo near to that 
which we have the greateſt Reaſon to believe to have been the 
moſt certain account of the Origin of the World. - For this O- 
pinion of Thales ſeems to have been part of that Univerſal Tradi- 
uon which was continu'd in the World concerning the firſt prin- 
ciples of things: for I do not ſee any reaſon to aver with ſo much 
confidence, as ſome do, that thoſe Philoſophers who ſpake any 
thing conſonantly to Moſes, muſt reſently converſe with the Fews, 
cranſcribe their Opinions out of the Scriptures, or have them con- 
rey d to them in ſome ſecret Cabala of the Creation, as it is af- 
irm'd of Pythagoras and Plato, and may with no leſs reaſon of 
Thaler. But this I ſuppoſe may be made evident to any conſider- 
ative Perſon, that thoſe Philolb hers of Greece, who convers d 
moſt abroad in the World, did f k far more agrecably to the 
true account of things, than ſuch who only endeavor'd by their 
dun wits to improve or correct thoſe Principles which were deli- 
ver'd by the othice Philoſophers. Which I impute not ſo much to 
their converſe with the Moſaic Writings, as to that Univerſal Tra- 
Nn 3 dition 
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dition of the firſt Ages of the World, which was prefer vd. 

better among the Phenicians, A gyptians, Chaldeans, and other 

than among the Greeks. For which we have this evident Reaſon, 

that Greece'was far more barbarous and rude in its elder times, 

than thoſe other Nations were, which had means of preſerving 

ſome Monuments and general Reports of the firſt Ages of the 

World, when the Græcians wanted them. And therefore wefng 
that Greece from its 1 ſhin'd with a borrow'd Light; and 

ſaw not by an extramiſſion of Rays of Knowledg from its {ef 

but by an intromiſſion of thoſe repreſentations: of things which 

' were receiv d from other Nations. Thoſe who.form'd Greece fir 

into civil Societies, and lick'd it into the ſhape of well order. 

ed Common-wealths, were ſuch who had been Traders for knowledz 

Diodorus, into foreignParts. To which purpoſe Diodorus Siculus informs us 

41. Er that Lycurgus and Solon, as well as the Poets, Orpheus, Muſæus, 

palſy ' Melampus and Homer, and the Philoſophers, afterwards Pythago- 

1.10. ras, Plato, and others, had gain'd moſt of their | Knowleds and 

Wiſdom out of Agypt; nay, he faith in general, % 7 my $a, 

dtv ini ounicd e mi, vg ig Ayer, c un egoptiong peu, by Fu. 

Su behebt x94 Mb widower. All thoſe who were renown'd among the 

Greeks for Wiſdom and Learning, did in ancient time reſort tg 

Agypt, to be acquainted with their Laws and Knowleds. On 

this account therefore we are not to ſeek for the ancient and ge- 

nuine Tradition of the World from the native and home-bred 

. Greeks, ſuch as Ariſtotle and Epicurus, but from thoſe who took 

the pains themſelves to ſearch into thoſe Records which were pte- 

ſeryv d among the elder and more knowing Nations: And altho 

che Nations they reſorted to, ſought to advance their own Repu- 

tation in the Hiſtories of their Ancient Times, of which we have 

already given a large account, yet they were more faithful in the 

account they gave of the Origin of the whole Univerſe. For it 

Diog. La- appears from Diagenes Laertius, that the eZgyptians did conſtant- 

err proæm. ly believe, That the World had a beginning, and was corrupti- 

7. ble ; that it was a Spherical, and the Stars were of the nature 

of Fire; that the Soul was of an Immortal nature, and did paſs 

up and down the World. Which Laertius cites from Hecateus 

and Ariſtagoras. So that we need not make Pythagoras acquaint- 

ed with fuch a Cabala of the Creation, which in all probability 

neither the Fews nor he ever dreamt of; we find a fair account 

may be given of moſt of the Opinionsof Pythagoras, and whence 

he deriv'd them, without forcing the words of Moſes into ſuch a 

ſenſe, which the plainneſs and perſpicuity of the Writings of Mo- 

ſes, argue them not capable to admit of. But I will not deny from 

. ellen. thoſe concurrent Teſtimonies of Hermippus and Ariſtobulus, be- 

de jure ſides Origen, Porphyry, Clemens Alexandrinus, and others, that 

—_ Pythagoras might have had an opportunity of converſing with the 

Ebreo, Feu, (which it is moſt probable was in Chaldæa, after the Capt! 

„e. vitys/at which time Pythagorat was there among them) but that 

Pythagoras ſhou d converſe with the Succeſſors of Eliſba on Mount 

yo. ds Carmel, as Hoſſius thinks; or that Moſthus the Sidonian Philoſo- 

1 „ pber, in Iamblichus, ſhou'd be Moſes, as others fanſic; or that 

/ea. 5, præ- exiſtence of Souls ſhou'd be part of the Moſaic Cabala; 0 

that the Yythagoric numbers, as they areexplain'd by Weben, 

{ | | | A- 
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Grraſenus in Photius, ſhould be adequate to the Creation Caba- 
liſtically underſtood, are Fanſies too extravagant and Pythagorean, 
to be eaſily embraced. If Pythagoras was Circumeis'd, it was more 
twenty two years; If præ-· exiſtence of Souls be a rational Hypo- 
theſis, we may thank the © Agyptians for it, and not Moſes; if 
numbers be ſo expreſſive of the work of Creation, 'wearcbehold- 
ing to the Arithmerical 11 of f for them. - Rut 
altho' Pythagoras * acquainted With fuch a philoſo- v Auuebem 
phic C of the Creation, which none of the Fews, as far as Hiegl. 
ve can find,” underſtood, till one more vers d in Plato and Pytha- — 2 
cs than in the Learning of his own Nation, viz. Philo of A- dip. . 
xandria, began firſt to exerciſe his wit on the Text of Moſes, with 9?" 
Platonic Notions; yet I ſhall eaſily grant that Pythagoras, by 
means of his great Induſtry and Converſe with the learned Nati- 
ons, might attain to far greater knowledg of many myſterious 
thi in Natural Philoſo 95 and as to the Origin of rhe Um- 
=x than any of the home-bred Philoſophers of Greece, or it 
be, than any one of the Nations he reſorted to, becauſe he 
had the advantage-of comparing the ſeveral accounts of them to- 
gether, and extracting out that which he Pee the beſt of tham. _ 
And hence Plutarch tells us, that the firſt Principles of the World, 7:arch. 
according to Pythagoras, were theſe two, the one was » ; . df. .. 
tar d (daf dd n an active and forming Principle, and that . 3. 
was Gop, whom he calld Mind, (as Anaxagoras likewiſe did) the 
other e or 494 N, (Ga dd, 5 zes ad paſſive and material, 
which is, the vifible World. N | 143 
And thus' we ſee theſe two renowned Founders of the Ionic and I. 
ſrakir Societies of Philoſophers, both giving their concurrent Te- 
fimony with Moſes as to the true Origin of the World, and not 
at all differ ing from each other; for thus Thales ſpeaks in Dio- e, 
genes Laertins, ore. * Yon, N. dirs B. dee, den-, wins N W. 
Cod ist he oldeſt won becauſe unbegotten ; the World the moſt beauti- 
ful, becauſe it is God's workmanſhip. To which thoſe expreſſions of 24, 
Plato, in his Timeus, come very near (whoſe Philoſophy was for ſub- 3 
ſtance the ſame with the Pythagoreun) when he had before aſeribꝰd the Fin. 
Production of the World to the goodneſs of Gop, which good- 
nes of his did incline him to make 4 other things like himfelf. 
Sip A Br" n elm O, du. , oo . Tor the moſt excellent 
Being cannot but wee the moſt excellent Gs. And as to 
the material Principle out of which the World was made, there 
appears no great difference between the iy of Thales, and the h. 
of Plato and Pythagoras for Plato, when he tells us what a kind 
cr ching the material Principle was, be deſcribes it thus, dg br. , 
* bene ade munen, G der, which 2s Chalcidius renders it, is Tim. „ 25. 
moru mportuno fluctuans neque unquam quieſcens, it was a viſible d. Mewſ. 
c poreal thing (ct den, d, tegri) which. was never at reſt, but in 
*ontmual diforderly Motion and Agitation: whigh is à full Expli- 
— I ſuppoſe, of what Thales meant by his Water, which is 
ub ame with that be. or mirture of Mud and Water rogether 
dich others ſpeul pf asthePrinetpleof the Univerſe; asOrphens, cr. Ar. 
24 25, and thegeholiaſt on Apotlonine cited by Grotiws and mr. int 1. 
others. we have the more reaſon to believe, becauſe Pug Chrifl. ul 
| Ce 
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Succeſlors of Thales, Anaximander and Anaxagoras, expreſs them. 
ſelves to that purpoſe. Anaxvimauder calbd the Sea, * en, n 
aue, the remainder of the primitive moiſture: and Ana ragoras 
ſays, before the xi, or Gop, ſet things in their order, ..; wet 
A aps ehe, all things were at firſt confus d together: Which 
muſt needs make that which Chalcidius tells us Naumeniys attri. 
ci butes to Pythagoras, which his Tranſlator calls Sylvar fluidam, o, 
Anf. zos flugd Matter. Which is the ſame likewiſe with the Phænician n 
zt Which as appears b Euſebins, ſorne call o others, ite, 
rr r. , ſome, Mud or Hime, others, the putnefattion of xmatery Alix. 
r tures, which they fay was, cen rrins; & 1614 nen the Sred-plot of the 
Creation and the Generation of things. Thus weſea:how Thale 
with the Phenicians from whom he was deriv'd, as Liertins tells 

us and Pythagoras, with the «Egyptians and others, concur with 

Moſes, not only in the production of the World, but in the man. 

ner of it, wherein is expreſs d a fluid Matter Which was the ma. 

terial Principle out of which the World was forta'd, when we are 

Gen. 1.2. told that The Earth was without form and void, and the Spirit 
of God moved upon the face of the Waters, .4. e. that all at firt 

was but fluid Matter; for P. Fagins, from, R. Mimobi, renders d 

by # which fluid Matter was agitated and mov'd by the Divine 

Spirit, or the vis plaſtica mundi, ſo n. calls it c;4« (ii 

and fo Druſus and P. Fagius explain n by Motion or Agitati- 

on; And herein we have likewiſe the conſent of thoſe forenam. 

ed excellent eren who attribute the Origin of particular 

things in the World to this Agitation or Motion of the fluid Mat- 
Salad. ter. For Chalcidius ſpeaking not only of Thales, Pythagoras, 
im4.378 Plato, but of Anaximenes, Heraclitus, and others, ſays thus of 
them, omnes igitur hi- in motu poſit am rerum originem cenſuerunt: 

they all agreed in this, that the Origin of things was to be aſeribd 

to the motion 7 the parts of Matter. So the Phentcians calld 

this Motion of the Particles of Matter «is $94), ο D A dark 

and bluſtering Wind. And how ſutable this Explication of the O- 

rigin of things from the motion of fluid Matter is to the Hiſtory 

of Nature, appears by thoſe many Experiments by which mixt 

Ho dies are ſhew'd to —— from no other material Principle than 
the Particles of fluid Matter. Of vhich you may read a Diſcourſe 

Bojl's of that ingenious and learned Gentleman Lic. Boyle in his JScepti- 
Ch mi, cal Chymiſt.. Only thus much may here. ſuffice to have made it 
5. 115. 6c. appear, that all thoſe Philoſophers, who were moſt inquiſitive af- 
ter the ancient and genuine Tradition of the World concerning 
the firſt beginning of things, did not only concur with Moſes in 

the main thing, that its beginning was from Gon, but in the par- 

ticular Circumſtances of it, as to the fluid Matter and motion 
thereof. Concerning which I may yet add, if it be material, the 
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—everentins. To which purpoſe likewi ri tot. 8 
Metaphyſics, that the RE why Styx wow _ ſpeaks in his * 
Gods, was becauſe Water was ſuppos'd ade the Oath of the 9 
ö chi nich he faith 4 i to be the material Princi- © 
eof things» n BE Ain "WAY Ihnen Th wow e Fewer" has 
* fore 1 18 the Origin of the Univerſe. And 
tells us e ore, | 2 th get of opinion, . ed, wi ab ws) 
Fore er bar , en a ne 
the firſt material Principle of things. A wore s of Water being 
Py i 8 of : World a conſent there was between | 
"c <rning the Origin of the dg $ and the Writings of Moſes 7 
9 what Nen of Reaſon thi T Ber come to conſider up- | 
, and the Eternity of the Nr — came to be contradict- 
conſider; that the difference of th . N 4 or which weareto 
"Sc, after the time of Th a e former Philoſophers of the J- 
the World, one ſubſtirutin N 5 5 the material Principle of v4 
rendred the Tradition 1t elt ſu X Fed er Fire inſtead of Water, 
eſpecially when the humor of pers ante they eee 
wong them; and they thou Bronco, in Philoſophy was got a- 
hed their bil l got they did nothing unleſs they con- 
oreſencly among them = = 8 that multiplicity of Sects 
much on the Ori nal Tradi at b ofophy which at firſt Went 
Diſputes and Ps aan Anh 15525 6 the World, was turn'd into 
of Trucks as — N. — — d as much to the finding out 
the finding out . wm 4: on a Dung-hill doth to 
hochng rad che Nattres of got ere. For which, ſcrapingand 
e eee ee * Ga ings var. been far more proper, than 
this litigious humor hiloſo — N other; but by means of 
2 Art, and he was 2 the belt Bieter a wow 
rch'd further into the Bowels of Nature, b not tha 
trick d up the Notions he had in the beſt poſ TOTO IN 
all who came to oppoſe him. From h 1 of defence againſt 
moſt plauſi He ence thoſe Opinions were 
daenlible, and which like 5 A Pow rind ee 
Angles cut off, on which thei * his ſecond Element, had all the 
tage of juſtling upon th 2 verſaries might have an advan- 
moſt pure w 4 the A 10 then their Opinions were account- 
without interruption F | 0 n Th and down 
this we have now menti %d, = ( a degeneracy of Philoſophy as 
the World; for the ce wh 2 uy e the Opinion of the DENG of 
n * radition of the World being now loſt 
themſelves, and a « Tad whoſe main aim was to ſet up for 
there cou'd be no cer ey 6; e with the Common-bank, ſo that 
ling Philoſopher tha ching convictive Evidence given to a ſhut- 
they found it moſt d fe lc og iba e oo, nec hurts 
inning, nor wo d hs ible to aſſert that the World never had a 
continue in the be 8 * end, but always did, and wou'd 
ms to make all before Kg be f. eee. e 
1 r en 75 to be of another mind, yet was hatch- 
Ocellus Lucanus Dd, at furtt, under P tha oras his Succeſſors by 
— of the ponies x 22 by his Book ſtill exſtant, f mn, 
been a little bcheldeh, the Univerſe; to whom Ariſtotle hath not | | 
* * Nogarola hath in part manifeſt: 
" ed 
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ed in his Notes on Ocellus, altho' Ariſtotle had not the Ingenu de 
of Pliny, agnoſcere "4 cod profecerit. From Ariftotle this Op. 
nion together with his Name, ſpread it ſelf much farther, and be. 
came the 2 moſt in vogue among the Heathen Philoſopher: 
eſpecially after the riſe of Chriſtianity ; for then not only the +, 
ripatetics, but the modern Platoniſts, Plotmus, Apulcius, Tay, 

amblichus, Alcinous, Proclus, and others, were all engaged ;, 
the defence of the Eternity ofthe World, thinking thereby the bet. 
ter to overthrow Chriſtianity. Hence came the hot and eager Con- 


teſts between Proclus, Simplicius, and Philoponus, who undertook 


to anſwer Proclus his eighteen Arguments for the Eternity of the 


World, and to charge Ariſtotle with ſelf- contradiction in reference 
to it, But nothing were they more troubl'd about, than to recon. 
cile the Timæus of Plato with the Eternity of the World, which 


they made to be a mere Hypotheſis, and a kind of Diagramme to 


ſalve Providence withal; altho' the plain words of Plato not on- 
ly there, but elſewhere do expreſs, as far as we can judg by his 
way of writing, his real Judgment to have been for the produ- 
ction of the World by Gop. For which purpoſe we have this 
obſervable Teſtimony in his Sophiſta, where he divides all manner 
of Productions of things into Divine and Human, and oppoſcs 
the Opinion that conceiy'd all things to be produc'd by an Eternal 
Power, to the Opinion of the yulgar, which faith he, was » 9% 
add rar Mol de. ie ahn nad di Ales Proms, that all things were 
produc d by a blind force of Nature, without any. Reaſon or Counſel, 
to which he oppoſeth the other Opinion, that they are made 
aye in l imaiun; la was Yd pores, by A Divine Power with Infinite 
Reaſon and Wiſdom ; and when Theætetus expreſſeth himſelf in an 
Academical way as to either of theſe Opinions, the Hoſpes Elea- 
tenſis, who there acts the part of the Philoſopher, tells him, if 
he thought he were inclinable to the other Opinion, , 4 75 a & 
mids dN. INE dp mou epgaoperre, Ne won d undertake. to make hin 
confeſs the contrary by the Evidence of Reaſon which he wou'd bring. 
And we ſhall fee what great reaſon there is for this Opinion, when 
we conſider what weak and infirm foundations the contrary is built 


upon. For all the Arguments which either Ocellus, or Ariſtolle, 


or the modern Platoniſis make uſe of, arc built on theſe following 
Suppoſitions which are all falſe. 1. That it is unconceivable that 
things ſhou'd ever have been in any other ſtate than they are. 
2. That there is no other way of Produttion but by Generation. 
3. That Gop is no free Agent, but produced the World by ne- 
ceſſuty of Nature. 

1. That it is unconceivable that things ſhou'd ever have been ail) 
otherwiſe than they are. Thereaſon of which ſuppoſition was this, 
That the general Concluſions of Reaſon, which they procced up- 


on in Philoſophy, were taken up from the Obſervation of things 


as they are at preſent in the World. Which is evident from thc 
ground of Ariſtotle's condemning the Opinion of Empedocles, v ho 
aſſerted the Production of the World, and yet the Incorruptibility 
of it. „ b, f . dior & Gras din ole & avid, which he accounts 
impoſſible, and gives this as his Reaſon, wws Þ Gin Yolo ws 5 i” 
it & mahlen eng d. For, faith he, nothing elſe can ve rationally 
aſſerted, but what we find to be in all things or at leaſt in moſt ; no 


becaule 
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72 cou d nothing be found in the World which was 

becuute 11 by Genre) and yet was incorruptible, therefore 

es it impoſſible it ſhou'd be ſo with che Univerſe. By which 
evidently ſee what the grand Principles of Reaſon among the Phi- 

or hers were: vis. ſuch Obſervations as they had made from 

1 1 -cſent courſe of Nature in the order of the Univerſe. From 

15 aroſe that ſtrong preſumption among them, which hath been 

{ taken for granted, that it hath been look'd on as common No- 

on of Human Nature, vis. Ex nihilo nihil fit, which was the main vid. Law. 

Ar ment us'd by them to prove the Eternity of the World: and „. 

by others to prove the Pre-exiſtenre 4 Matter. So Ocellus argues 

Vunſt both the Diſſolution and Production of the World from 

tis Principle; F the World be diſſolv'd, faith he, it muſt either be 

wu al; „ bv, 4 as d, either into that which is, or into that which is 

not: It cannot be 705 „ into that which is, becauſe then the 

Univerſe cannot be deſtroy d; for that which is, is either the Uni- 

verſe, or a part of it: neither can it be diſſolv'd into that which it 

is not, «ping 5 T3 ni on F pony Glen, J us 1 wy bs di For it is OcellusLg. 

_ that a thing ſbou d be made out of that is not, or be dif tub. 16. 


ed. Comm. 


ſolu d into _— And Ariſtotle ſome where tells us, that it is a 
Principle which all the Writers of Natural Philoſophy are agreed 
in, ( 5 raum z if Ning d e g Which is & wn ire, Aviſtor. 
U auidbe, that is impoſſible for any thing to come out of nothing. Mie l. 4 
But now when we obſerve upon what grounds this Principle was 
took up by theſe Philoſophers, we have no reaſon to admit of it 
as an univerſal ſtandard of Nature. For we find theſe Naturaliſts, 
who thus aſſerted this Principle, that when they go about to prove 
it, it is only from the courſe of Generations in the World, or 
from the works of Art, both which ſuppoſe Matter Pre-exiſtent, 
and from theſe ſhort collections they form this univerſal Maxim. 
And from hence when they diſcours'd of the manner whereby 
Gop did produce the World, their Imaginations ran preſently up- =_ 
on that which the Epicurean in Tully inquires after, 2 molitio? ds . 
ro any ? qui vettes ? maching ? qui yo ok tanti ope- : 
ris fuerunt? they apprehend Gop only as an Artificer that con- 
trives the Worl l into a Platform, and then uſeth inſtruments 
to erect it, and conſequently ſtill * the Matter ready for 
him to work upon. So true is that of Balbus in Tully, when he 154. 1. 2. 
comes to diſcourſe of the Nature of Gop; In quo nihil eſt diffi- | 
cilius quam a conſuetudine oculorum aciem mentis abducere ; nothing 
1s more difficult than to abſtract our Minds from the obſervations of 
this viſible World when we ſeek to apprehend the Nature of the Deity. 
Thus we ſee upon what general grounds the Philoſophers pro- 
ceeded, and from what they took them, and how inſufficient any 
collections from the preſent order of the Univerſe are to deter- 
mme any thing concerning its Production by. For . Pro- 
duction of the World, ſeveral things muſt of neceſſity be uppos'd 
in it, different from what the preſent order of the World is; and 
it is an unreaſonable thing to argue from a thing when it is in its 
greateſt Trug to what muſt always have been in the ſame 
ching; for by this means we muſt condemn many things for falſi- 
ties which are apparently true, and believe many others to be true 
which are apparently falſe For which Maimonides uſeth an ex- 
Oo 2 cellent 
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Maimen. cellent ſimilitude. Suppoſe, faith he, one of exquiſite Natural parts 

More Nev. ey hoſe Mother dies aſſoon he is born, and his Father bring; 2 % 

L 2.6. 17. | ; ; 

in an Iſland, where he may have no ſociety with Mankind til! Pay 

grown up to years of underſtandings and that he never ſaw any femal, 

of either Man or Beaſt : Suppoſe now this Perſon to inquire of tj, 

firſt Man he ſpeaks with, how Men are born, aud how they come iy. 

to the World. The other tells him, that every Man is bred in jj, 

Womb of one of the ſame kind with our ſelves, thus and thus ſom d,; 

and that while we are in the Womb we have @ very litile Boch, 

and there move and are nouriſhed, and we grow up by little and jj. 

tle till we come to ſuch a bigneſs , and then we come forth into the 

World, and yet grow ſtill till we come to ſuch a proportion as we are 

of. Here preſently this young Man ſtops him and mquires, hey ue 

were thus little in the Womb and did true, move and grow, did ue 

not eat and drink, and breath at our Mouth and Noſtrils as <e d 

now ? did we not eaſe Nature as we do now ? If it be anſwers 

him, No ; then he preſently is ready to deny it , and offers to bring 

demonſtrations that it was utterly impoſſible that it ſhou'd ſo be : Fir, 

ſaith he, if either 7 us ceaſe breathing, but for an hour, our Motion 

and Life is gone; how is it then poſſible for one of us tho never fo 

little, to live and move in the Womb for ſo many Months, <when it 

is fo cloſe, and ſbut up, and in the middle of the Body? If one of 

ug, faith he, ſhow'd ſwallow a little Bird, it wou'd preſently die is 

ſoon as it came into the Stomach, how much more if it were in the 

Belly * If we fhou'd be but for few days without eating and drink 

ing, we cou'd not live; how can a Child then continue ſo many 

Months without it? Again, if one doth eat and not void the ex- 

crement of «hat he eats, he will be kill d with it in few days; how 

can it poſſibly be otherwiſe with à Child If it be reply'd that there 

is a paſſage open in the Belly at whach the Child receives his nouriſh- 

ment, he will preſently ſay that it is as impaſſible as the other ; for 

F our Bellies were ſo open, we ſhow'd be quickly: deſtroy'd. Aud again, 

F the Child hath all its Limbs perfect and ſound, how comes it ut 

to open its Eyes, ufe the Feet, Mouth and hands, as we do? Aud 

fo concludes it impaſſible that Man faou'd ever be born after after this 

manner. Much after this way, faith that excellent Author, do 4r:- 

ftotle and others argue againſt the Production of the World; for 
if the World were wh ſay they, it muſt have becn thus, 

and thus; and it is impoſſible that it ſhou'd have been fo: Why? 

Becauſe we ſee things are otherwiſe now in the World. Which 

how infirm a way of arguing it appears from the conſideration of 

the former ſimilitude, in mich the Arguments are as ſtrong to 


x prove the impoſſibility of that which we know to be true, as in 
* the caſe about which we diſpute. 3113 l 
"oo vi. And this now leads us to the ſecond falſe Hypotheſis which the 
=_ 2. opinion of the World's Eternity was founded on, which is, That 
1 there is no other way of Production but by Generation: Moſt of the 
| Arguments which are us'd by Ocellus and Ariſtotle againſt the Pro- 
4 duction of the World, run upon this Suppoſition, that it muſt be 
| generated as we ſee things are in the World. So Ocellus argues 
Geell. Tuc. i r fairs, dp) . x6) al dne, women, Ne IHN hill fie 
„S. oÞ 140d) e. in} be, og} ww dot b ven- ind) „ gal, neee d. 1 fl if 
ag er doko fibAd men gin n 9 te d dme, ear, Briggs M u den 75 00D 
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2 puter, a ru 223 bd g- hy * egy ww A cvanizyo uy * pwirkoonrg him; d- 
Ae One i ale Every thing that comes into Being, and is ſub- 
70 to diſſolution, hath two obſervable mutations in it; the one is, 
hereby it grous from leſs to greater, and from worſe to better, and 
this is called Generation, and the height of this Mutation, Pexfe- 
gion; the other begins from better to worſe, and from bigger to les; 
and the conclufion 5 this ir Corruption, and Diſſolution. But now, 
aich he, if the World had a 1 there won be ſuch a mu- 
tation in it, and it wou'd have grown by degrees greater, till it had 
rome to its perfectian, and from thence it wou'd ſenſibly decay till it 
came to diſſolution ; but no body hath ever obſerv'd ſuch a mutation 
in the World, neither is there any appearance of it; am did af ain 
—— als A iouy 6 M900 arr tab but the Wor Id is ſemper idem, it ; 
varies not nor alters any thing from it ſelf. For which he particu- 
larly inſtanceth in the Courſes, Symmetries, Figures, Poſitions, 
Intervals, Proportions of Motion which are in the World, which 
things all are capable of ſuch a Mutation, yet we ſee no ſuch thin 
in the Univerſe, from whence he infers that the Univerſe was uf: 
ways and will be as it is. Upon the ſame 1 doth Ariſtotle 
diſpute for the Eternity of the World from the Nature of his m. 
teria prima; becauſe if the Firſt Matter were generated, it muſt 
be generated of other Matter, and fo in infinitum; and fo argues 
from the Nature of the Heavens, that they are not capable of Ge- 
neration and Corruption as other Bodies are. All which Argu- 
ments ſignify no more than this, that the World was not generated 
as Plants or Animals are; and whoever right in his Wits aſſerted 
that it was? But do any of theſe Arguments prove it impoſſible 
that Gop having infinite Power, ' ſhou'd produce the Univeck 
after another way, than any of thoſe things are produc'd in, which 
we obſerve in the World? For we aſſert an Infinite and Eternal 
Being, which was the Efficient Cauſe of the World, who by his 
Omnipotent Power produc'd it out of nothing, and continues it 
in its Being; which is well expreſs'd by the Author of the Refu- is 
tation of Ariſtotle in Fuſtin Mari r's Works. We afſert, faith he, Ariſot. 
one Gop who is eternal himſelf, that hath nothing elſe co-equal _— FM 
with himſelf, neither by way of ſubjettion or oppoſition , whoſe dich 
power 1s ſo great that nothing can hinder it, by which power he 
produc'd the World, & pognv 72 my 2a, wats 18 7 bay, 4 Gd TW; Ale er, Tv 
ene daun; which hath no other cauſe, either of its beginning, or of 
its being, or continuance, but only his Will. Who fully anſwers 
in a Phlloſophical manner, the particular Allegations out of Ari- 
ſutle, concerning the Eternity of the World: his deſign being, as 
e ſaith, to ſhew pon x62 rh Niue umgανι, xal d Ne EN Ie M Ot 
xa AN 186 Adryus Tour, Sd a ,w Clas, d ſα,ꝭ b w n dio acm Mus. That the 
Greek Philoſophers in their diſcourſes concerning Gop and the Crea- 
„on, were very far from being as good as their word to obſerve the 
aus of Demonſtration, biit inſtead of them proceeded only upon Opi- 
ons and Conjettures. And to this particular of the Poſſibility of 
another way of Production, beſides that of Generation, he proves 
ic from Ari/torle's own Opinion, from the equal neceſſity of the ex- 
"ence of Matter, as of Gop. For, faith he, if Gop can pro- 7uft. Mar. 
duce any thing out of Matter, which is as neceſſarily exiſtent as him- b. f. irg. 
ſelf, he may produce ſomething out of nothing. For the ſame repug- 
0 3 nancy 
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nancy that there is in that which is abſolutely nothing to be progyp /. 
the ſame muſt there be in that which is neceſſarily exiſtent. Hoy 
then can Gop produce ſomething out of Matter which neceſſarij] 

exiſts, and not be able to produce ſomething out of nothing? For 
if Matter have its original from it ſelf, how can it be ſubjeck tg 
the power of another? And beſides, if we acknowledg Gop to 
have his Being from himſelf, and on that account attribute infinite 
Power to him, by the ſame reaſon we muſt attribute it to Matter 
But whatever hath infinite Power in it ſelf, hath a Power upon 
ſomething beyond it ſelf; but if Gop and Matter have it both, 


they can never have Power upon each other, or without themſelves 


Which is a far greater Abſurdity than the mere aſſerting a Power 


to produce ſomething out of nothin which is imply'd in the 


very Notion of infinite Power; for if it be confin d to any Matter, 
the Power is not infinite, becauſe we cannot but conceive the 
bounds of it; for it extends no farther than Matter doth. So that 
a Power of Creation is imply'd in the very Notion of a Deity, 
and therefore it is a mere Sophiſin to argue becauſe the World cou d 
not be generated, therefore it cou'd not be produc' d, unleſs any other 
way of Production but by Generation, be prov'd ann 

A third falſe Hypotheſis Ex progres on was this, That the 
Being of the World was no effeft of Gop's Will, but of the neceſſity 
of ES For altho' the Philoſophers we now {peak of, did 
aſſert a Deity, Which in ſome ſenſe might be call'd the cauſe of 
the World, yet they withal aſſerted that the World was co-equal 
with Gop himſelf, and ſo tho' there might be ſome priority in or- 
der of Cauſes between them, yet there was none 1n order of time, 
or duration, as we ſee the Light, tho' it flows from the Sun, yet 
the Sun is never without Light. This Arifotle proves from the 
neceſſity of Motion and Time: For, faith he, whatever is mov'd, 
muſt be mov'd by ſomething elſe, and conſequently there muſt be a run- 
ning in infinitum ; but this runs on a falſe Suppoſition of the ne- 
ceſſity of a continual Phyſical Motion in things, which we den), 
ſince Gop by his infinite Power may give Motion to that which 
had it not before; and fo all that can be proy'd, is the neceſſity of 
ſome firſt Cauſe, which we aſſert, but no neceſſity at all of his con- 
tinual Acting, ſince he may cauſe Motion when he pleaſe. And 
for time continually exiſting, it denotes nothing real in it felf ex- 
iſting, but only our manner of Conception, of the Duration of 
things, as it is conceiv d to belong to Motion; and ſo can ＋ 
nothing as to the real exiſtence of things from all eternity. But 
the latter Platoniſts look upon theſe as inſufficient ways of Pro- 
bation, and therefore argue from thoſe Attributes of Gop, which 
they conceive moſt neceſſary and agreeable to Gop's Nature; an 
by which the World was produc'd if at all: ſo that by the ſame 
Arguments whereby we prove that the World was made by G0D 
hey prove it to have been from all eternity. It was well and trul 
ſaid in Plato, in his Timæus, That the goodneſs of Gop Was ie 
cauſe of the production of the World; from which Speech the more 
modern Plaroniſts gather a neceſſity of the World's eternity, fo! 
from hence they 42 that ſince Gop was always good, he mu 


always have an object to exerciſe his Goodneſs upon; as the Hun 


Adiſperſeth his light as ſoon as he is himfelf. True, were G0 po 
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che Nature of the Sun, it wou'd be fo with him; or were the Sun 
of the Nature of Gop, it wou'd not be fo with it. But there is 
this vaſt difference between them, that tho Gop be eſſentially 
and neceſſarily good, yet the communications of his Goodneſs arc 
the effects of his Will, and not merely of his Nature; For, were 
not the acts of Beneficence and Goodneſs in Gon the free acts of 
his Will, Man muſt be made as happy as he was capable of be- 
ing, not only upon his firſt exiſtence in the World, but as long 
as it ſhou'd continue, by mere neceſſity of Nature, without any 
intervention of the will or actions of Men. And fo there cou'd 
be no ſuch difference as that of good and bad Men in the World; 
For, if the lettings forth of Gop's Goodneſs to the World be fo 
neceſſary, all Men muſt become neceſſarily good, if Gop's Good- 
neſs be lo great as to be able to make Men ſo; which I ſuppoſe 
will not be queſtion'd. By this then when we ſee that the com- 
munications of Gop's Goodneſs to the World are free, and de- 
pend upon the eternal Counſels of his Will, which is a depth too 
reat for us to approach, or. look into; by what neceſliry then, 
if Gop be a free Agent, and of infinite Wiſdom, as well as Good- 
neſs, muſt we either aſſert the Eternity of the World, or fear to 
deprive God of his eſſential Goodneſs? Whereas to make the 
communications of God's Goodneſs ad extra neceſlary, and there- 
fore to make the World from Eternity, that he might have an ob- 
je& to exerciſe his Goodneſs on, is, to take as much off from the 
infinite Perfection and Self. ſufficiency of the Divine Nature, as it 
wou'd ſeem to flatter his Goodneſs. For God cannot be himſelf 
without his Goodneſs; and if his Goodneſs cannot be without ſome 
Creature to ſhew or diſplay it upon, God cannot be perfect nor 
happy, without his Creatures, becauſe theſe are neceſſary iſſues of 
his Goodneſs; and conſequently we make the Being of the Crea- 
tures neceſſary to his being God. Which is the higheſt deroga- 
tion from the abſolute Perfection of the Divine Nature. We aſ- 
ſert then ſo much Goodneſs in God, as none can be imagin'd 
greater; we aſſert, that it was from the communication of this Di- 
vine Goodneſs which gave Being to the World; but withal we 
acknowledg God to be an Agent infinitely wiſe and free, who di- 
ſpenſeth this Goodneſs of his in ſuch a way and manner as is beſt 
pleaſing to himſelf, tho' ever agreeable to his Nature. As Gop 
is infinitely good in himſelf, ſo whatever he doth is ſutable to this 
ature of his; but the particular determinations of the Adts of 
God's Beneficence belong to the Will of God, as he is a moſt free 
and independent Agent; ſo that Goodneſs as it imports the ne- 
cellary rectitude of the Divine Nature, implies a Perfection inſe- 
parable from the true Idea of God; but as it is taken for the ex- 
preſſions of Divine Bounty to ſomewhat without, as the object 
of it, it is not imply'd in our conception of God, as to his Na- 
ture, but belongs to the free determinations of his Will. We can- 
not then, neither ought we to determine any thing concerning the * 
Particular ways of God's Bounty towards the whole Univerſe, or 1 
ay part of it, any farther than God himſelf hath declar'd it to 4 
us. Now we ſee the World exiſts, we have cauſe to adore that 
Goodneſs of God, which not only gave a Being to the Uniyerle, 8 
ut continually upholds it, and plentifully provides for the Crea- 1 
| cures - F 
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tures which he hath made in it. Which the Heathen was ſo ſe 
Cicero de ſible of, that the Stoic in Tully taking notice of the abundant pro- 
Nat. Deor. viſion which is made in the World, not only for Man's neceſſity, 
* but for delight and ornament, cries out, It interdum Pronea ng. 
ſtra Epicurea efſe videatur : God's Providence doth abundantly ex. 
ceed Man's neceſſity. We ſee then from this Diſcourſe, how un- 
ſafe and unſatisfactory (that I may not ſay bold and preſumptuous) 
thoſe Arguments are, which are drawn from a general Conſiders. 
tion of the Divine Nature and Goodneſs, without regard had to 
the determinations of his Will, as to the exiſtence of 1 in the 
World. It cannot certainly then be an Argument of any great 
force with any candid Inquirers after Truth and Reaſon, which 
hath been lately pleaded in the behalf that Pyzhagorean Hypotheſes 
of the Præ.exiſtence of Souls, viz. That 4 it be good for Men's 
Souls to be at all, the fooner they are, the better; but we are muſt 
certain that the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God will do that which 
is beſt; and therefore if they can 75 themſelves before they 
come into theſe terreſtrial Bodies (it being better for them to en. 
joy themſelves than not) they muſt be before they come into theſe 
Bodies. Wherefore the Pre-exiſtence of Souls is a neceſſary te- 
ſult of the Wiſdom and Goodneſs of God, who can no more ſail 
to do that which is beſt, than he can to underſtand it. I now 
ſeriouſly inquire of ſuch who love Reaſon above Plato and Py. 
thagoras, whether if the Eternity of the World were put into the 
Argument inſtead of the Pre-exiſtence of Souls, this Argument 
wou'd not hold as ſtrongly for that, as it doth for Pre-exiſtence; 
and if I am bound to believe Pre-exitence on this ground, I be 
not likewiſe bound to believe at leaſt the Souls of Men cternal, if 
not the Univerſe. But how reconcilable the Eternity of the 
World is to the Pythagoric Cabala of the Creation, I am yet to 
underſtand. But if this Argument doth not at all infer the Eter- 
nity of the World, as we have ſhew'd it doth not, much leſs doth 
it Pre-exiſtence of Souls. 1 99 65 
vm. We have thus far conſider'd the firſt Hypot heſis, which is re- 
pugnant to Moſes, concerning the origin of the Univerſc, which 
is that which aſſerts the Eternity of the World as it is; we come 
now to the ſecond, which attributes the Formation of the World 
as it is, to Go p, as the efficient Cauſe; but attributes Eternit 
to the Matter out of which the World was fram'd. I am not ig- 
norant that ſome who wou d be taken for the Maſters of Reaſons 
are ſo far from conceiving this Hypot heſis to be repugnant to the 
Text of Moſes, that they conceive it to be the genuine ſenſe of 
— it, vis. That there was a pre-exiſtent Matter, out of which Gon 
4. 4. form'd the World. But I wou'd willingly underſtand how Ms- 
ſes wow'd have expreſs d that Matter it ſelf was created, ſuppoſing 
it had been his intention to have ſpoken it; for altho' the word 
N12 may not of it ſelf imp! n l the Production of thing 
out of nothing, z. e. out of no pre-exiſtent Matter ; yet it is ac. 
knowledg'd by all, that no word us'd by the Fews is more pro- 
per to that than & is; and P. Fagius cites it from R. Nas 
mani, That the Hebrew Language hath no other word to ſion 
ſuch a Production out of nothing but Ng. It is thereforc a ver! 
weak manner of arguing, That becauſe NM is ſometimes us'd for 
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no more than y, therefore the World was created out of Pre- 
exiſtent Matter; all that can rationally be inferr'd, is, that from 
mere force and importance of that word the contrary cannot 
be collected: but if other places of Scripture compar d, and the 
evidence of Reaſon, do make it clear that there cou d be no Pre- 
exiſtent Matter which was uncreated, then it will neceſſarily fol- 
low that Creation muſt be taken in its proper Senſe. And in this 
genſe it is evident, that not only Jeus and Chriſtians, but even 


rus, and ingenuouſly confeſſeth that of Moſes, which attributed 
the Production of things to God, to be far more rational and 

obable than that of Epicurus, which aflign'd the origin of 
Things to a mere caſual concourſe of Atoms: but withal adds, 
that he muſt diſſent from both; and ſides with Moſes as to the ori- 
gin of ſuch things as depend on Generation, but aſſerts the Præ- 
exiſtence of Matter, and withal, that God's power. could not ex- 
tend it ſelf beyond the capacity of the Matter which it wrought 
upon. Atque id &ft, faith he, in quo ratio noſtra ac Platonis, 
tum aliorum qui apud Græcos de rerum natura rette conſcripſe- 
unt, 4 Moſe diſſidet. Ho true theſe words are, will appear 
afterwards. Chalcidius in his Commentaries on Plato's Timæus, 
where he ſpeaks of the Origin of h which in him is ſtill tranſlated 
Hlua, and inquires into the different Opinions of all Philoſo- 


confitentur 3 quorum ſapientiſſimus Moyſes non humana facundia, 
ſed Divina, ut ferunt,  inſpiratione vegetatus, in eo libro, qui 
de genitura mundi cenſetur, ab exordio fic eſt profatus, juxta in- 
terpretationem | LXX. prudentium ; Initio Deus fecit calum & 
terram. Terra autem erat inviſibilis & incompta. Ut vero ait 
Aquila; Caput rerum condidit Deus cælum & terram ; terra por- 
70 inanis erat & nihil ; velut Symmachus; Ab exordio condidit 
Deus crlum & terram. Terra porro fuit otioſum quid, confu- 
fumque & inordinatum. Sed Origenes aſſeverat ita ſibi ab He- 
bræis eſſe perſuaſum, quod in aliquantum ſit -a vera proprietate 
deriuata interpretatio. Fuiſſe enim in exemplari, Terra autem ſtu- 
pida quadam erat admiratione. Omnia tamen hec in unum aunt 
concurrere, ut & generata, ſic ea que ſubjecta eſt uniuerſo cor- 
pori, ſilva, ſermoneſque ipſos ſic interpretantur. Where we 
find by the teſtimony of Chalcidius an univerſal conſent as to 
the Production of the Univerſal Corporeal Matter by God; 
for that is all which is underſtood by his term of Generata eſt. 
But this fame Author afterwards tells us, that by Heavens and 
Earth in the firſt verſe of Geneſis, we are not to underſtand the 

viſible Heavens and Earth: For, faith he, the Heavens, which 
are called the Firmament, were created after, and on the third 
day, when the Waters were ſeparated, the dry Land appear- 
ea, which was called Earth. Qui tumultuario contenti. ſunt in- 
tellectu, cælum hoc quod videmus, & terram qua ſubvehimur, dici pu- 
tant ; porro < altius indagant, negant hoc celum ab initio factum, 
ſed ſecunds die. And therefore by the Heavens he underſtands Incor- 
poream Naturam, and by ä , or the Primogenial — 

p 7 


the Heathens themſelves underſtood, Moſes, as is plain by Galen, dal 4 
where he compares the Opinion of Moſes, with that of Epic uſu part. 


BY. 1. 


phers about it, takes it for granted, that according to Moſes, this cad. 
& had its Production from God. Hebræi Hluam generatam eſſe i Tir, 
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And this, faith he, appears by the following words, The Bi; 
was inviſible and without form; i. e. this Corporeal Matter, h. 
fore it was brought into order by the Power and Wiſdom of Gov, 
remanyd a rude and indigeſted Lump; and that which is ſo, might 
well be eall'd inviſible and without form. And therefore it ig e. 
ted name and nhl, becauſe of its capacity of receiving all for 
ind having none of its own. | Symmachus calls it otioſa & jingipe. 

fa; the former, becauſe of its inability to produce any thing of 

its ſelf: the latter, becauſe it wanted a Divine Power to bring it in. 

to due order. The ſtupidity and admiration which Origen attri. 

butes to its he coneeives to relate to the Majeſty of God, who 

was the Orderer and Contriver of it, /iquidem Opificis & Aufi, 

f Majeftate capta ſtupuerir. Thus we fee that accordingto My. 

er, the firſt Matter of the World was ys * by God, which 

orign. is Ha by manifeſted by Or en againſt the Marciomſts, a fragment 

2282 of whie is extant in his Philoralia; and by Tertullian againſt 

ad Hermog, Fermogenes, and others, who from the Opinion of the pro-exi. 
per te. tence of Matter, are calf d\ Materiari. 

IX. Having thus clear*'d the Senſe of Moſes, it is far more difficult 
to find out the true Opinions of the ancient Philoſophers concern. 
the production or eternity of Corpbreal Matter, there having 
been ſo great Diſſentions, not about the thing it (ef, but 3. 

mel, bout the Opinions of ſome about it. For it is plain by Platarch 
— „ his $3 as well as the Diſconrſes of the later Platoniſs, how 
Tim, . | Eager ſome have been to interpret Plato's Timens in favor of the 
Eternity, at leaft of Matter, if not of the World. But altho 
Plato doth aſſert therein a prx-exiftence of rude Matter, before the 
formation of the World, yet J fee no reaſon why he ſhould beo- 
cherwife underſtood than in the ſame ſenſe that we believe a Chaot 
to have gone before the bringing the World into the order it 1s 
now in. And in that fence may thoſe places in Plutarch be inter- 
a 5 Þ & F h + e di os 15 oy nan wal banc gs and ſo 

kewiſe thoſe following words, 5 Þ , in nay a ir toy n 
Apr le, for the meaning may be no more than that Plato con. 
ceiv d that all the productions of the kinds of things, which are 
in the World, was out of a præ- exiſtent Hyle, the one Spiritual 
and Intelligible, out of which he fuppos'd to be form d, the 

other Senſible and Corporcal, out of which other Beings whick 
Chalcid.in were more groſs and material, were produced. So Chalcldius tels 
us that both Pythagoras and Plats looked upon conftitutionen 

. Sytve to be opus providemiæ: which I poets relates not only to 

che bringing of Matter into form, but to the production of Mat- 

ter it felf. But after this he takes a great deal of 1 th ſearch 

1&1 O 5 

mentions the great Difſentions among the Blot, abou it, 
the obſcurity of the Timens in ic. To him therefore I refer the 
Reader: Who likewiſe brings in Namenius largely diſcounting col. 
cerning the Opinion of Pythagoras about it, who condemns 2 
thoſe, as not underſtanding Pytbagorar, who attribute to him the 

744. 393 Production 755 the indeterminate Theſe are his — — 
menms ex Fythagore Mapiſteris Stoicurum hoc de mitiis dog i 
fellens, Probagore —5 cui conc inere dici degms Plaronium 
ait Pythagvram, © gien fingntarivatis mom, ( 


mine 


L4G af" 4. 
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hs 
mine appellaſſ ) Hluam vero auitatis. Quam duitatem indetermina- 


tam quidem, minime genitam, limitatam vero, generatam eſſe dicere. 
Hor oft, antequam exornaretur quidem, formamque & ordinem nan- 
riſceretur, ſine ortu & generatione ; exornatam vero at que illuſtratam, 
4 Digeſtore Deo e generatam. Atque ita quia generationis ſit for- 
tuna poſterior, inornat um itlud minime generatum, æquæ vum Deo, a 
yo eſt ordinatum, intelligi debeat. Sed nonnullos Pythagoreos, vim 
ſententiæ non recte aſſecutos, putaſſe, dici etiam illam indetermina- 
am & immenſam duitatem, ab una r inſtitutam, rece- 
dente a natura ſua * & in duitatis habitum migrante. 
But however theſe Fythagoreans might be deceiv d, who thought 
the Unity it ſelf became the Deity; yet it is evident by Nume- 
nius, that he look d on the undetermin d and confus'd matter to 
have been co-eval with Gop himſelf, and not produced by him. 
And if Numenius be as much to be credited in this as when he calls 
Plato, Moſes Atticus, then the Creation of Univerſal Matter 
can be no part of Pythagoras his philoſophic Cabala. But what- 
ever were the Opinions of Plato and Pythagoras, concerning the 
firſt Origin of Matter, we are certain that the Stoics generally af- 
ſerted the improduction of Matter, and make that to be as neceſ- 
fary a paſſive OI for the Being of the World, as Gop is the 
active and efficient Cauſe. So Diogenes Laertius reports of the 
Hroical Principles concerning the Origin of the Univerſe: aw # ,,,. 
abs dp pos „ F d de” mw ad aa T9 Taigger* of if uv We thay mls dente dei Zenon, 
nr h. nf gude, T o aufg nor T Juv. They make two 2 the V. Linum 
Univerſe, one attive, and the other paſſive ; the paſſive, an Eſſence „ M. 
without quality, called Hyle or confuſed Matter; the active, the  * 
Reaſon which acts on the other, which is God. Theſe two Princi- $eec.xpip, 
ples Seneca calls Cauſa & materia; efſe vero debet, ſaith he, ali- r. 
quid unde fiat; deinde, a quo fiat ; hoc cauſa eſt, illud materia. Al- 
tho Seneca ſeems to make a Query of it elſewhere; quantum Deus dem pra- 
poſſit ? materiam ipſe ſibi formet, an data utatur ? But Zeno is ex- J . 
preſs in Stobæus, Od oia⸗ 26 m F n, n aewrny alu, mern IN nikon alex, Sb. Eclog, 
in aul age br date. The firſt Eſſence of all is Matter, which is Fut. 
eternal, and not capable of acceſſion or diminution. To the ſame 
purpoſe Chalcidius ſpeaks, Stoici ortum Hluæ rejiciunt, quin po- Chakid,in 
tius ipſam & Deum, duo totins rei ſumunt initia; Deum, ut o- Imp. 388. 
pificem ; SyFuam, ut que operationi ſubjiciatur. Una quidem eſſen- 
ta preditos facientem, & quod fit ac patitur, id corpus eſſe ; di- 
verſa vero virtute ; quia faciat, Deum; quia fiat, Sylvam eſſe. 
| wy now found out the certain Aſſertors among the Heathen x. 
— ers of the eternity and improduction of Matter as the 
5 rinciple of things, we come to examin the reaſon of this 
Hot heſis, and whether there were foundation enough for this 
matter to ſubſiſt upon to all Eternity? It might be ſufficient pre- 
judice againſt this Opinion, that it was built on the ſame infirm 
Concluſions which that of the Eternity of the whole World was, 
* that Maxim which Lipſius attributes to Democritus, but was 
embraced by all thoſe Philoſophers who deny d production of Mat- 
ter, all, d. md" pun dr. zl. punt? #6 fe, OnipeiS, that not hing cou d be 
produced out of nothing, nor cou'd return into nothing; which as 
we have already ſaid, was only taken up from the eſfabliſhed or- 
er of the Univerſe, and the manner of production of material 
| . P p 2 | Beings. 
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Matter implies a contradiction to this 
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Beings. But this is not all we have to charge this Hypot heſis oY 
a 9 to the natural Notion. of a Deity, which mug 
imply in it an, Omnipotent Power; For otherwiſe wedegrade hin 
to the imbecillity of finite Creatures, if he cannot produce x 


thing which doth not . contradiction: but what contrad! 


ion is there in this, that Gop ſhou'd give a Being to that which 
had none before? For that is all we underſtand by Creation, 
Viz. the producing of ſomething out of nothing, or which had 
nothing out of which it was oduc'd. Now wha repugnancy is 


there to any free Principle of Reaſon, that a Power infinite ſhoy'g 


raiſe an Inſect into Being without any paſſive Principle out of which 
it was caus d; and if an Infinite Power can do that, itmay as wel 
oduce the World out of nothing, elſe the Power — not be 
4 for it wou'd have its bounds ſet, that thus far it cou'd 
go and no further. Now if ſuch a Power in Gop implies no con- 
tradiction in it ſelf, I ſay, the ory the neceſſary exiſtence of 
' ower. For 1. a Power to 

produce ſomething out of nothing wou'd be to no purpoſe, if + 
paſſive Principle or pre-exiſtent Matter be neceſſary to the produ- 
tion of any thing; and fo that Being which hath a power to pto- 
duce ſomething out of nothing, hath only a power to produce 
ſomething out of ſomething, which is a plain contradiction. 2.]f 


Go hath a power to produce ſomething out of nothing, either 


this power doth extend to the production of this Matter, or not; 
if it doth, then it depends on him; if not, * is not In- 
finite, and fo the ſame power is Infinite and not Infinice ; which is 
another contradiction. So that it is plainly repugnant to the No- 
tion of a Gop, to aſſert the neceſſary and eternal exiſtence of Mat. 
2. If Matter be unproduced, then neceſſary Exiſtence muſt 
belong to it as well as to Gop; and if neceſſary Exiſtence belongs 


to Matter, Infinite Power muſt belong to it too; for whatever ne- 


ceſſarily exiſts is Self. originated; whatever is Self. originated / cou d 


not by any Cauſe whatfeeyer be hinder'd from Being; what can- | 


not by any Cauſe be hinder d from Being, hath Infinite Power; 
what hath Infinite Power, may produce any thing, and is Gop, 
and ſo Matter cannot be a mere paſſive Principle, bur muſt be an 
active, and muſt be Gop himſelf, or elſe there muſt be more Gods 
than one. To an Argument ſomething of this nature Hermogenes 


A in Tertullian replies, that Matter wou'd not loſe the Name or Na- 


ture of Matter, becauſe of its Co- eternity with Gop, ncither 
cou'd it be Gop merely on that account, unleſs ithad other rhings 
that were agreeable to the Nature of Gop as well as that. But! 
have already ſhew'd that neceſſary Exiſtence implies other Perfe- 
Fions going along with it: which is likewiſe thus prov'd by Ter- 
tullian in anſwer to Hermogenes ; The reaſon of the Imperfections 
which are to be ſeen in any Creatures, is from hence, that they de- 
rive their Beings from a higher Cauſe, who creates them in what 
order he pleaſes; but that which hath its original from it {cl 
muſt on that account want thoſe Imperfettions which other Crca- 
tures in the World haye; and therefore if neceſſary Exiftence be of tic 
Nature of Matters all other Perfections muſt belong tu ittoo n . 
1 ther 
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on be no ſuperiority and inferiority between Gop and Mat- 
2 deem on both ſides there will be neceffary Exiſtence. Di- 277. 


* radum non haber, utpote unica: and ſo the eternal exi- 
22 Matter, is repugnant to the Unity of Gov. | 4 

3. It is repugnant to the Independency of Gop : for it makes 
Gop fubje& to Matter, and not Matter to God. For if Gop can- 
not produce any thing without præ- exiſtent Matter, the Matter is 
neceſſary to his Action, and ſo Gop muſt depend on that which 
he can do nothing without; and ſo Gop's uſing Matter, is as Ter- 
zullian ſpeaks, ex neceſſitate mediocritatis ſuæ, to help him in the 
production of things. Nemo non ſubjicitur ei cnſus eget ut po 
fit uti, as he goes on. Thus Matter at laft is crept above the De- 
ity, that Gop can do nothing without its aid and concurrence; 
and ſo as Tertullian ſharply ſays, God is beholding to Matter for e- 

very Being known to the World ; grande benefirrum Deo contulit ut 
' haberet hodie per quam Deus cognoſceretur, & omnipotens vocaretur, 
niſi quod jam non omniporens, fi non & hot potens ex nihilo omnia 
proferre. Thus we fee how irreconconcilable this Hyporhefes is 
with theſe Attributes of God. 

4. It is repugnant to the 13 Gop. For either Gop 
did exiſt ſeparate from this Eternal Matter, or was conjoyn d with 
it: if conjoyn d with it, then both made bur one Being, as Mai- 
mus, or Origen argues; if ſeparate from it, then there muſt be 
ſomething between them, and ſo there will be three real improdu- 
ced things. If it be anſwer'd that they are neither conjoyn'd nor 


ILid. c. f. 


ſeparate, but Gop is in Matter as in his ez place, as the Sroics 


aſſerted, it is eaſily reply d, that either then he is in a part of Mat- 
ter, or the whole Matter; if in a part only, he cannot be immenſe; 
if in the whole as his uate place, how cou'd he then ever 
frame the World? For either he muſt then recede from that part 
in which he was, and contract himſelf into a narrower compaſs, 
that he might faſhion that part of the World Which he was about, 
or elſe he might likewiſe frame part of himſelf with that part of 
the World which he was then framing of, which conſequence is 
unavoidable on the cal e of Gop's being Corporeal 
and confin'd to the World as his proper place. And fo much for 
this ſecond Hyporheſis concerning the Origin of the Univerſe, 
_ ſuppoſeth rhe eternity of Matter as co-exiſting with 

I come now to that which makes moſt noife in the World, 
which is the Atomical or Epicurean Hypotheſis ; but will appear to 
be as irrational as either off the forcgoing, as far as it concerns the 


XI. 


ging an account of the ONE of the Univerſe. For otherwiſe 


uppoſing a Deiry which produc'd the World and put it into the 
order it 18 now in, and ſupremely governs all things in the World, 
that many of the Phenomena of the Univerſe, are far more in- 
telligibly explain'd by Matter and Motion than by ſubſtantial Forms, 
and real Qualities, few free and unprejudic'd Minds do now ſcru- 
le. But becauſe theſe little Particles of Matter may give a to- 
erable account of many appearances of Nature, that therefore 
there ſhou'd be nothing elſe but Matter and Motion in the World, 
and that the Origin of the Univerſe ſhou'd be from no wiſer Prin- 
ciple than the caſual concourſe of theſe Atoms, is one of the Evi- 
Pp3 dences 
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cularly to conſider the reaſon of it. The Hypotheſis then o 
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Lucret. I. 1. 


dences of the proneneſs of Mens minds to be intoxicated with 
thoſe Opinions they are once in love with. When they are not 
content to allow an Hypotheſis its due place and ſubſerviency to 
God, and Providence, but think theſe Atoms have no force at al 
in them unleſs they can extrude a Deity quite out of the World 
For it is moſt evident that it was not ſo much the truth as the ſer. 
viceableneſs of this Hypotheſes, which hath given it entertainment 
among Men of Atheiftical Spirits. Epicurus himſelf in his Epiſtle 
to Pythocles urgeth that as a conſiderable circumſtance in his Oyj. 
nion that he brought no God down upon the Stage to put things 
in order, - d gien at; mit plus avoids, Which his araphrait 
Lucretius hath thus rendred.- 
Nequaquam nobis divinitus eſſe paratam 
Naturam rerum. . 
If this Opinion then be true, the Hiſtory of the Creation quite 
falls to the ground; on which account we are oblig'd more 750 
Epi- 
curus is, that before the World was brought into that Form and Or- 
der it is now in, there was an infinite empty Space, in which were ay 
innumerable company of ſolid Particles or Atoms of different ſizes 
and ſhapes, which by their weight were in contigual motion, and 
that by the various occurſions of theſe, all the Bodies of the Uni- 
verſe were fram'd into that order they now. are in. Which is fully 
expreſs'd by Dionyſius in Euſebius, and very agreeably to the Sence 
of Epicurus in his Epiſtles to Herodotus and Pythocles, and to what 
Plutarch reports of the Sence of Epicurus, tho' he names him not 
(if at leaſt that Book be his, which Muretus denies) the words of 
Dionyſius are theſe concerning the Epicureans, i due, cm 
T6 &OFzgG m1% x69 Twiref@ apag, lO ge, xai N gelen arb, b angle 
wean, mib. NM Par: ms ne, ws i oo wh xud SEN, ewopomu; m erh die 
« Minas Ale fim d Hu xt ov D pes A 79 , AN Emap Gdrec%, zal bmw aim 
x6rpper, x} m8. c an, wer vd’ amigus . So that according to this 
Opinion, all the account we have of the Origin of the World, is 
from this general Rendezvouz of Atoms in this infinite Space, in 
which after many encounters and facings about, they fell into their 
ſeveral Troops, and made up that order'd Battalia which now 
the World is the Scheme of. It was not imprudently done of E. 
picurus to make the Worlds infinite, as well as his Space and A- 
toms; for by the ſame reaſon that his Atoms wou'd make one 
World, they might make a thouſand; and who wou'd ſpare tor 
Worlds, when he might make them ſo eaſily? Lucretius gives us 
in ſo exact an account of the ſeveral courſes the Atoms took up in 
diſpoſing themſelves into Bodies, as tho' he had been Muſter-Ma- 
ſter General at the Rendezvouz; for thus he ſpeaks of his Atoms 


Que quia multa modis multis mutata per omne 
Ex Inſinito vexantur percita plagis, 

Omnne genus motus & cœtus experiundo, 
Tandem deveniunt in taleis diſpoſituras, 
Qualibus hæc rerum conſiſtit ſumma creata. 
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And more particularly afterwards; 


Sed quia multa modis multis primordia rerum 
Ex Ff jam tempore percita plagis, 
Ponderibuſque ſuis conſuerunt concita ferri, 
Ommnimodiſque coire, atque omnia pertentare, 
Querungque inter ſe poſſunt congreſſa creare ; 

Ut non ſit mirum, # in taleit diſpoſituras _ 
Detidetunt quoque, & in taleis venere meatus, 
Qualibus hee rerum genitur nunc ſumma nouando. 


Thus we fee the ſubſtance of the Epicurean Hypotheſis, that there 
was an infinite number of Atoms, which by their frequent oecur- 
flons did at laſt meet with thoſe of the foe nature with them, 
and theſe being conjoyn'd together made up thoſe Bodies which 
we ſee; ſo that all the account we are able to give according to 
this Hypotheſis of all the Phenomena of the Univerſe, is from the 
forcuitous concourſe of the Atoms in the firſt forming of the World, 
and the different contexture of them in Bodies. And this was de- 
liver'd by the ancient Epicureans not with any Doubt or Heſitati- 
on, but with the greateſt Confidence. imaginable. So Tully ob- 
ſerves of Velleius the Epicurean, beginning his Diſcourſe, iden- 
ter ſane ut ſolent iſti, nihil tam verens quam ne dubitare de ali- 
qua re videretur ; tanquam modo ex Deorum concilio, & ex Epi- 
curi intermumdiis renal : Confidence was the peculiar Genins 
of that Sect, which we ſhall ſee in them to be accompany'd with 
very little reaſon. | | = 

For thoſe two things which make any principles in Philoſophy 
to be rejected, this Aromical Hypotheſis is unavoidably charg'd with 
and thoſe are, I the principles be taken up without ſufficient ground 
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in reaſon for them; and if they cannot give 2 ſufficient account f 
0 


the Phænomena of the World. I ſhall therefore make it appear, 

That this Hypotheſis, as to the Origin of the Univerſe, is fir/t, mere- 
ly precarious, and built on no ſufficient grounds of Reaſon. Se- 
2 That it cannot give any ſatisfattory account of the Origin of 
things. | | 

1. That it is a precarious Hypotheſis, and hath no evidence of 
Reaſon on which it ſhow'd be taken up; and that will be prov'd 
by two things. 1. I is ſuch an Hypotheſis as the Epicureans them- 
ſelves cou have no cettainty of according to their own principles. 
2. That the main * of the Hypotheſis its ſelf are repugnant 
fo WF Catholic Laws of Nature which are obſerv'd in the Uni- 
verſe. 

Ws The Epicureans according to their own principles cou d haveno 
eertainty of the truth of this Hypotheſis. And that, 1. Becauſe 
they cou'd have no certam Evidence of its Truth. 2. Becauſe their 
Way roving it was mſufficient. 

I. 1hat they cou d have no certain evidence of the truth of it, I 
prove from thoſe Criteria, which Epicurus lays down as the only 
5500 Rules of judging the truth of things by; and thoſe Were 

enſe, Anticipation and ,Paſſion. Let Senſe be never ſo infallible 
Rule of Judgment, yet it is impoſlible there ſhou'd be * 

ence 
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dence to Senſe of the truth of this Hypotheſis; and let him extend h 

„ e be, as long as he pleaſe, which was his great help for cor. 
recting the Errors of Senſe, viz. as it was in the Roman Court 

when the Caſe was not clear, ampliandum eſt; So Epicurus wou'd 

have the Object repreſented every way it cou d be before he pa; 

his Judgment; yet this prudent Caution wou d do him no good for 

this Hypotheſes, unleſs he were ſo wiſe as to ſtay till this World 

were crumbl'd into Atoms again, that by that he might judg of 

the Origin of it. There is but one way left to find out the truth 

of things inevident to Senſe, (as by Epicuruss own confeſſion all 

theſe Atoms are, which are now the component Particles of Bo. 
dies; much more thoſe which by their fortuitous concourſe gave 

Being to the World) and that is, if ſomething, evident to ut 

doth apparently prove it, which is his way of proving a Vacui 

in Nature and Motion; but tho“ that be caſfily anfwer'd by Princi- 

ples different from thoſe of Epicurus, and more rational; yet that 

very way of probation. fails him in this preſent” Hypotheſis. For 

what is there evident to. Senſe which proves a fortuitous concourſe 

of Atoms for the Tae of things? nay if we grant him that 

the compoſition of Bodies is nothing elſe but the Contexture of 

theſe inſenſible Particles, yet this is far from being an evidence to 

Senſe, that theſe Particles without any wiſe and directing Proyi- 

dence ſhou'd make up ſuch Bodies as we ſce in the world. And 

here when we ſpeak of the evidence of Senſe, we may well ask, as 

the Srozc in Tully doth, whether ever Epicurus found a Pocm made 

by the caſual throwing of Letters together; and if a concourſe of 

Cicero de Atoms did produce the world, cur porticum, cur templum, Cur db. 
Fe mums cur urbem non poteſt ? Why did it never produce a cloyſter, « 
temple, a houſe, a city, which are far eaſier things than the world? 

I know Epicurus will ſoon reply, That things are otherwiſe in the 

World now than when it was proguc'd; ] grant it, and from thence 

prove, that becauſe no ſuch thing ever happens in the world now, 

as a merely caſual concourſe of Atoms to produce any things, E- 
picurus could haye no Evidence from Senſe at all to find out the 

truth of his Hypotheſis by. And as little relief can he find from 

his ſecond Criterium, viz. Anticipation ; for by his own. acknov- 

| ledgment, all Anticipation depends on the Senſes, and Men have 
v.Gaſena. it only one of theſe four ways, 1. By Incurſion, as the Species 
N of a Man is preſerv d by the ſight of him. 2. By Proportion, as 
Op. 75. 1. We can enlarge or contract that Species of a Man either into a Gy- 
can. ant or Pigmy. 3. By Similitude, as we may fanſie the image of a 
City by reſemblance to one which we have ſeen. 4. By Compo- 

ſition, whereby we may joyn different Images together, as of 2 

Horſe and a Man to make a Centaur. Now tho” it be very quc- 
ſtionable how ſome of theſe ways belong to a Criterium of Truth, 

pet none of them reach our caſe; for there can be no Incurſion 

of inſenſible Particles as ſuch upon our Senſes; we may indeed by 
proportion imagin the parvitude of them: but what is this to the 

proving the truth of the Hyporheſis ? Similitude can do no 00d, 

unleſs Epicurus had ever ſeen a world made ſo; the only relic muſt 

be from compoſition, and that will prove the Origin of the wo" | 

by Atoms to be as true as that there are Centaurs in the world, 

which we verily believe. Theſe are the only Criteria which {7 o 
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curus wou d judg of the truth of natural things by (for the third 
paſſion relates wholly to things Moral and not Phyſical) and now 
let any one judg, whether the Hypot heſir of the Origin of the U- 
verſe by Atoms can ever be prov'd true, either by the judgment 
of Senſe, or by Anticipation. = | hd 

The way they had to prove this Hypotheſis was inſufficient; and 


ed of ſuch inſenſible Particles; now, granting the thing, I deny 
the conſequence; for what tho* the compoſitiou of Bodies be from 
the contexture of Atoms, doth it therefore follow, that theſe Par- 
ticles did caſually produce theſe Bodies? Nay doth it at all follow, 
that becauſe Bodies upon their reſolution do fall into inſenſible 
Particles of different ſize, figure and motion, therefore theſe Parti- 
cles muſt be præ· exiſtent to all Bodies in the world? For it is plain, 
that there is now an Univerſal lump of Matter out of which theſe 
inſenſible Particles ariſe, and whither they return on the diffoluti- 
on of Bodies; and all theſe various Corpuſcles may be of the ſame 
uniform ſubſtance only with the alteration of ſize, ſhape and mo- 
tion; but what then? Doth this prove, that becauſe particular Bo- 
dies do now emerge out of the various configuration and motion 
of inſenſible Particles of that Matter which exiſts in the world, 
that therefore this whole Matter was produc'd by the caſual oc- 
curſions of theſe Atoms? It will ask more time and pains than is 
uſually taken by the Philoſophers either ancient or modern, to 
ove that thoſe things whatſoever they are, whether Elements or 
articles out of which Bodies are ſuppos'd to be compounded, do 


to them. We find no Ariſtotelian Elements pure in the world, 
nor any Particles of Matter deſtitute of ſuch a ſize, figure and mo- 
tion as doth make ſome Body or other. From whence then can 
we infer either the exiſtence of Ariſtotle's materia prima, without 
2 quantity, or quality, or the Epicurean Atoms without 
ſuch a contexture as l up ſome Bodies in the world? Our 
profound Naturaliſt Dr. Harvey, after his moſt accurate ſearch in- 
to the Natures and Generation of things, delivers this as his Ex- 
perience and judgment concerning the commonly reputed Elements 
or Principles of Bodies. For ſpeaking of the different Opinions 
of Empedocles, and Hippocrates, and Democritus, and Epicurns, 


generatione, (ſive ea partium animalium, ſive plantarum, lapidum, 
mmeralium, &c. fuerit) vel congregationem ejuſmodi, vel miſcibi- 
lia diverſa in generationis opere unienda pre-exiſtere, obſeryare 
gam potui. And after explaining the way which he conceiv'd 
moſt rational and conſonant to Experience in the Generation of 
things, he concludes his diſcourſe with theſe words; Jdemquè in 
nm generatzone fiert crediaerim ; adeo ut corpora ſimilaria miſta, 
elementa ſua tempore priora non habeant, ſed illa potius elementis 
ſuis prius exiſtant (nempe Empedoclis atque Ariſtotelis igne, aqua, 
aere, terra, vel Chymicorum ſale, ſulphure, & Mercurio, aut De- 
mocriti N! ur pote natura quoque ipſis perfectiura. Sunt, in- 
., miſta, & compoſita, etiam tempore priora elementis quibuſli- 

et fic dictit, in quæ illa corrumpuntur £ deſmunt ; diſſolvumtur 


Q q ſcilicet, 


that was by provin that the Bodies of the World are compound- 


exiſt ſeparately from ſuch compounded Bodies, and —_ 


concerning the compoſition of Bodies, he adds, Ego vero neque Harvey, 
in animalium produttione, nec omnino in ulla corporum ſimilarium Genera. 
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Cows ds the Stoic in Tully gives of him, who faith he was home ine arte, 
at. Deor 


& 


XIV. 


ſome Epzcurean's Brains. 


ſcilicet, in iſta ratione potius quam re ipſa. & atiu. Eine 
taque que dicuntur, non ſunt priora iſtis rebus que generamm 
aut oriuntur; ſed poſteriora potius, & reliquie magis quam Princy. 
pia. Neque Arifotcles ipſemet aut alius guiſpiam unquam demon. 
ſtravit, elementa in rerum natura ſeparatim exiſtere, aut princiqj, 
4 corporum ſimilarium. If then none of theſe things which 15 
ies are reſoly'd into, and are ſuppos d to be compounded of, ci. 
ther have been or can be prov d to exiſt ſeparate from and antece. 
dent to thoſe Bodies which they compound, what then becomes 
of all our company of Atoms which are ha + pan by their concourſe 
in an infinite Space to be the Origin of the world? I know no 
where to find them, unleſs dancing with the, School-men's Chime. 
rag in a vacuum, or in a 38 as empty as the infinite one, 272 
either therein will they be much un- 

like their great Maſter Epicurus, if we believe the character which 


ſine literis, inſultans in omnes, ſme acumine ullo, ſine aucloritatt, 
ſme lepore. But allowing the Szozc ſome of that Paſſion, (which 
he diſclaim'd ſo much) in theſe words; yet we may rather believe 
what Tully himſelf elſewhere ſpeaks of Epicurus's Sentiments, that 
they were none of them handſom or becoming a Man. At ill 
quid ſentit ? ſaith he of Epicurus; and ſoon replies, ſentit autem 
nihil unquam elegans, nihil decorum ; and in another place ſpeak- 
ing of his Morals, he faith, zihil generoſum ſapit atque magnifi. 
cum, there was nothing Noble and Generous in him. Which 
Cenſure of Epicurus, all the pains that Y. Gaſſendus hath taken in 
the Vindication of the Life and Opinions of Epicurus, hath not 
been able to wipe off. For altho' we ſhou'd. yield what that learn- 
ed Man ſo much contends for, that all the Calumnies which were 
caſt on Epicurus ariſe from the antipathy between Zeno and the 
following Stoics, and the School of Epicurus; yet all this will not 
make Epicurus to have been comparable with ſame other Philoſo- 
phers for parts and judgment, whoſe Principles have ſomewhat 
more generous and venerable in them, than the Morals of Epicu- 
rus had, taking them in their more refin'd ſenſe. a 
But it is not the Morality of Epicurus which we now inquireat- 
ter; our buſineſs is to ſee how well he acquits himſelf in rendr: 
an account of the Origin of the Univerſe without a Deity. An 
ſo we come to conſider the Hypotheſes it felt, whether it be rati- 
onal or no, or conſiſtent with the Catholic Laws of Nature which 
appear in the world. Two. things I ſhall here inquire into, which 
are the main Principles of Epicurus, viz. the motion of theſe A- 
roms in the infinite Space, and the manner of the concretion of 
Bodies by the concourſe of . theſe Atoms. 
1. I begin with their motion; which Epicurus attributes to his 
Atoms without any heſitation, and yet never undertakes to ge 
an account of the Origin of that Motion; which argues his whole 
Hypotheſis to be extremely precarious. . The thing then, (which 
he muſt aſſume as his main Principle, without which all his other 
do nothing) is, That Motion doth inſeparably belong to the leaſ 
Atom or inſenſible Particle; for without this there cannot be ima- 
gin'd any concourſe of Atoms at all, much leſs any ſuch contex- 


ture of Bodies out of them. Bur for one to ſay that W mo 
| — | ecau 
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Hufe it is their nature to move, and give no other account of it, 
s ſo precarious thar it will never =m the leaſt ſatisfaction to an 
5 uiſitive Mind. And it will be the leaſt of all pardonable in the 
45 loders of ſubſtantial Forms and occult Qualities, when the Origin 
of the whole World 1s reſolv d into an occult Quality which gives 
motion to Atoms. And herein the Atomiſts out- do themoſt credulous 
Perigatetics, ſeeing they lay the prime Foundation of the World and 
of their own Philoſophy together in a thing they can give no ra- 
tional account of at all, which is, the motion of Atoms in an in- 
finite Vacuity. If it be reply'd, which is all Epicurus hath to ſay, 
That the motion of Atoms depends upon their gravity ; the queſtion 
returns upon him with the fame violence, how comes this gravity 
to belong to theſe Atoms in ſuch an empty Space, where there can 
be no impulſion from other Bodies, no attraction from any mag- 
netic Particles which are ſuppos'd to be the cauſes of the deſcent 
of heavy Bodies? Nay, Epicurus himſelf takes away any center 
of that motion of Atoms; and yet attributes a neceſſary deſcent 
to his Atoms by virtue of their gravity; and if a Philoſopher may 
beg ſuch things as theſe are, ſo repu to the Phenomena of 4 
Nature, without aſſigning any other ſon for them, but that it 7% 7. 1. 
is their Nature, let us never venture Philoſophizing more, but ſit 8.2 > 
down in that contented piece of Ignorance which attributes the . = 
Cauſes of every _ unto ſpecific Forms and occult Qualities. — 
For this is ſo ſhameful a piece of Beggery, that P. Caſſendus doth fal 
more than or —— and in his — of — 2 3.45 
rove an impoſſibility of motion in an infinite empty Space. Might 27 
td Epjcuras then bien ſav d his Credit better by fitting down — . 5 ky 2 
the Opinions of his Fore-fathers, than thus to go a begging for ”- #- 4 
ſuch 2 pot heſes, which none, who are not reſolv d to be ignorant, f n 
will be ready to grant him? £; | tore rranſ. 
But yet this is not all, but according to this fundamental Prin- w_ _ 
ciple o —— Viz. That there is a principle of motion in e- xv. 
very inſenſible particle of Matter, he plainly overthrows another 
Principle of his, which is, the ſolidity and different magnitude of 
theſe Atoms. Theſe Particles are ſuppos'd ſo ſolid, that Dionyſi- 
us in Euſebius tells us the account given oy they are call'd % Euſeb rap 


Was, de de db, njgemic, becauſe of their indifſoluble firmneſs; and 43 


the different ſizes of theſe Atoms is ſo neceſſary a Principle, that 
from thence they undertake to reſolve many Phenomena of the U- 
myerſe: let us now ſee how conſiſtent theſe things are with the in- 
ſeparable property of Motion belonging to Atoms: For if there 
be Particles of ſuch different ſizes, then it is plain that there are 
ſome Particles which may not only be conceiv'd to be bigger than 
others, but are really ſo; and ſo there muſt be more parts of Mat- 
der imagin'd in this bigger Particle than in another leſs; and if 
there be more parts, theſe parts may be conceiy d ſeparate from 
each other, that this Particle may be equal to the other; now then, 
I demand, if Motion doth inſeparably belong to the leaſt Particle 
of Matter, how comes one to be bigger than the other? For here- 
in we ſee that every Particle is not in diftin& motion; for there 
cannot but be more imaginable Particles in an Atom of a bigger 
ſize than in a leſs; and if ſo, there muſt be ſome union of thoſe 

magmable Particles in that bigger Atom; and bow cou'd ſuch an . 


Q 2 union 
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union be without reſt, and what reſt cou d there be if motion 

doth inſeparably belong to every particle of Matter? And foi 

muſt be in all thoſe Atoms which are ſuppos d to have Angles and 

Hooks, in order to their better catching hold of each other, for 

the compoſition of Bodies; how come theſe Hooks and Angle to 

be annex d to this Atom? For an Atom may be withour then, 

whence comes this union, if | ſuch a principle of motion bein 

Particle? If it be anſwer d, | That Motion did belong to all the; 
Particles, but by degrees the leſſer Particles hitting together mg, 

theſe angled and hooked Particles; I ſoon reply, that the dif. 

Foulry returns more ſtrongly; for if theſe angled and hooked Par- 

ticles be ſuppos d neceſſary to the contexture and union of Bodies; 

how came thoſe leaſt imaginable Particles ever to unite withour 

fuch Hooks and Angles? And fo the Queſtion will return in mf. 

nitum. If then the ſolidity and indiviſibility of theſe angled A. 

toms, doth depend on. the union and reſt of thoſe leſſer imaginable 

cles joyn' d together, then it is evident that Motion js no in- 

* property of all theſe Particles, but ſome are capable of u- 

nion, in order to the making of ſuch Hooks and Angles, which 

are neceſſary for the contexture of Bodies; and where there is u- 

nion and ſolidity, there is reſt” which is at leaſt accompany d wich 

it, if it be not one of the great Cauſes of it. And without which 

the Atomiſts, of all other Philoſophers, will be leaſt able to give 

an account of firmneſs in Bodies, when they make Bodies to con- 

ſiſt of an aggregation of Particles, by which it will be very hard 

v. Deſcar. finding a ſufhcient account of the difference between fluid and firm 

tei, princip. Bodies, unleſs it be from the quicker motion and agitation of the 

_ particles of fluid Bodies, and the reſt of the ſmall and cont gu 

dus parts that make up the firm Body, according to that Cat 

lic Law of Nature, whereby things continue in the ſtate they ate 

in till ſome ſtronger force puts them out of ir. The only thing 

which the Epicurean Atomiſts have left to give any account of the 

ſolidity of Particles of ſuch different ſizes, is, the want of Vacy- 

ity; for ſay they, The ground of diviſibility of Bodies is the in. 

terſperſion of a diſſeminated Vacuum; now where there is no V- 

cuity, tho the particles be of different fize, yet they may be ſo. 

 Hiftryef lid and indjviſible. But this is taken off by the inſtance produced 

as - againſt other perſons by chat Ingenious — Honorable Perſon M;: 

202. oyle in his Phyſiological Eſſays, which is to this purpoſe, Suppoſe 

two of theſe preſum'd indivijftble particles, both ſmooth and of 4 

cubical figure, ſbould happen to lie upon ane another, and 4 third 

ſhould chance to be fitly placed upon the upper of the two; what 

ſhould hinder but that this Aggregate may by the violent knot 

"of ſome other Corpuſcles be broken in the midſi of the whole Con. 

cretion, and conſequently in the middlemoſ# Body! For ſuppoſe 

them as ſolid as may be, yet ſince Corpulcles as hard as they, cn 

be made very violently to knock againſt chem, why may not thoſe 

te or break the middlemoſt Corpuſde, or any of the others. 

And if there be a poſſibility of breaking off theſe cubical parti 

cles in the middle, then mere want of Vacuity is no ſufficient ac 

count of their being indiviſible. By this we fe how far the 0. 

miſts are from giving any rational account of the Origin of che 
motion of the Atoms themſelves without a Deity. Cup 

10 . | 2. af 
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— ing this Motion to be granted them, yet y cannot xv. 
m a” Diefattery account of the manner of nan gs Bodies 
| 12 caſual accurſims of theſe Atoms moving in an —— 

1 


ace. Which appears from thoſe groſs and extravagant 


rions of Epicurus, in order to the making theſe Atoms of his lo hit 
together * they make up any Bodies by their Contexture. 


1. He eth as it were two Regions, a Superior and In- 
br ha — — — * rg which hath no center at all in 
it, nor any Body, from which to meaſure thoſe reſpects of above 
and below, as appears by his Epiſtle to Herodotus, wherein he 
aich, Theſe terms of 4» and «irs, or upwards and downwards, muſt 
be concciv d — any bounds Rn at = 7 that 7 * 75 

eiue ſomet hi ertor, we miſt magin nathin eme, 0 

22 — A eby it is rms, as Sadr confeſſeth, Gn. 
that Epicurus thought the ſurface of the Earth to be a plain, and 7/*/-r- 
this plain to be continued up ina level ſuperficies to the Heavens, 
and fo to all that immenſe ſpace of the Univerſe. So that all thoſe 
heavy Bodies which ſhould fall downwards in any parts of 'the 
wideſt diſtance on the Earth, as in Europe, Aſia, and Africa, would 
neyer meet (if they continued their Motion) in the center of the 
Earth, but would continue their Motion ſtill in a parallel line; and 
fo he imagin'd that which is ſaid to be above as to us, was really 
the upper part of the World, and fo the deſcent of his Aroms, 
muſt neceſſarily be downwards towards the Earth, according to 
the weight of them. And was not this a worthy Mathematical 
Suppoſition, for one who would undertake to give an Account 
the Origin of the Univerſe without a Deity? -—* 

This Motion of deſcent by reaſon of the gravity of Atoms would 
not ſerve his turn; for if the Atoms moy'd downwards thus in a 
parallel line, how was it poſſible for them ever to meet for the 
contextures of Bodies? ow for this purpoſe he invented a Mo- 
tion of declination , for finding the Motion ad lineam, or ad per- 
pendiculum as ſome call it, could not poſſibly produce thoſe va- 
rieties of Bodies which are in the Univerſe, he ſuppos d therefore 
the Deſcent not to be in a perpendicular right line, but to decline 
a little, that fo ſeveral Particles in their deſcent might make ſome 
occurſions one upon another. And this Epicurus added to Demo- 
eritus ; but therein, as Tully obſerves, was very unhappy, that where Cicero 4 
he adds to Democritus, ea que corrigere vult, mihi quidem depra- . 
vare uideatur; that he marr'd what Democritus had ſaid, by mend- 
ing of it. The reaſon of which Motion of Declination is thus 
given by Lucretius; 


Quod niſi declnare ſolerent, omnia deorſum Lieacei. La. 
Imbris uti gutte caderent per Inane profundum ; 

Nec foret offenſus natus, neque plaga creata 

Principiis, ita nil unquam natura creaſſet 


It was obyious to object, That, according to the Principles of Epi- 
uus, there could have been no concourſe at all of Atoms in an in- 

te ſpace, on the two grounds he went on, which were the Na- 
tural Deſcent of Atome, and the £qui-velocity of the Motion of all 
Atoms of what ſize ſoever, which he likewiſe aſſerted (alcho' one 


Qq 3 would 


: 
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would think, if Gravity were the cauſe of Motion, then the more 
Gravity, the ſwifter the Motion would be) from hence, I ſay, it 
were not eaſy to conceive: how the Atoms ſhould embrace each 
other in a parallel line, if they fell down, as Lucretius expreſſeth 
its like drops of rain; and therefore they ſaw a neceſſity to make 
their Motion decline a little, that ſo they might juſtle and hit 
one upon another. But this oblique Motion of the Atome, tho 
it be the only refuge left to falve the origin of things by à con- 
courſe of Atoms, 18 _ as precarious and without reaſon as any 
Cicero de Other Suppoſition of theirs whatſoever. Tully chargeth this Mo. 
1 tion of Doclndcion with two great faults, Futility, and Ine ſicacy, 
ede que cum res tota ficta fit pueriliter, tum ne = quidem quod wult. 
It is a childiſh Fancy, and to no purpoſe: For, fr, It is aſſerted 
without any reaſon at all given for it, which is unworthy a Phi. 
loſapher ; neither is to any purpoſe; for if all Atoms, uh he, de. 
cline in their Motion, then none of them vill ſtick together; if 
ſome decline, and others do not, this is as precarious as any thin 
can be imagin'd, to aſſign a diverſity of Motion in indiviſible Par. 
ticles, which yet have all the ſame velocity of Motion; and, as 
Tully ſaith, Hoc erit qu —— Atomis dare, que recte, que 
oblique ferantur ; as tho Epicurus were the General at this Rendez- 
vous: of Atoms, who ſtands ready to appoint every one his Task 
Plutarch. and Motion. This Plutarch tells us was the great charge againſt 
de _ Epicurus, n belles irn d, d rc wn whe, becauſe he introduced ſuch 4 
Hun. Motion of Declination out of nothing, — no pretenſe of reaſon. 
Turnebus And: Turnebus tells us that the ground why they deſir d fo fmall 4 
1 Declination, was, becauſe they were conſcious to themſelves, that 
it was founded upon no ground of Reaſon; Et Epicurei ſibi con- 
ſeit culpæ, timide eam ponebant, & minimam ſibi poſtulabant. To 
which purpoſe Turnebus cites thoſe Verſes of Lucretius, 


Quare et iam atque etiam paulum inclinare neceſſe eſt 
Corpora, nec pluſquam minimum, ne fingere motus 
Obliguos videamur, & id res vera refutet. 
Nam hoc in promptu manifeſtumque eſſe videmus, 
_ Pondera. quantum in ſe eſt, non poſſe obliqua meare 
E ſupero cum præcipitant, quod cernere poſſis. 
Sed nihil omnino retta regione Vviat 


Declinare quis eſt qui poſit cernere ſeſe? 


But this Argument of Lucretius will hold, if at all, further chan 
this little Declination (for it is no more they deſire than as little 
as may be imagin'd, quo nihil poſſit fieri minus, as Tully cxpreſſeth 
it) but if they may decline a little, why not a great deal more? 
maT: it is impoſſible to conceive, but a little oblique Motion at firſt 
will in an infinite Space grow to be very oblique; for there is no- 
thing to hinder the Motion which way it bends: now if there be 
never ſo little Motion of Declination, the Atom will be inclin'd 
that way; and what then ſhould hinder, but that the obliquity in 
a Motion thro” a great Space ſhould at laſt come to be very great; 
there being no center at all to guide the Motion towards, and the 
Cicero de gravity not hindring this little Declination? Therefore Tully ask 
Fo. that Queſtion, Car declinet uno minimo, nom declinet duobus aut li- 
bus ? 'Why only it declines one minim, and not two or three * = 
ſr Lf Tn ai 
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= he, it is no impuſſion from any other Atom which makes jt de- 
4 — ane minim; neither is there any impediment in the Space 
to hinder it from declining more; ſo that, as he well faith, optare 
hoc quidem eft, non diſputere, this is to beg Hypotheſes, and not 
to prove them, which is the thing we have prov'd Epicurus to do. 
Which was the firſt thing premis'd, vs. that this Tn of E- 

icurus was very precarious , and is built on no foundation of 

on. 

* It is unſatisfattory and inſufficient, as well as precarious ; for 
ſhould we grant his two main Principles, Atoms, and his Infinite 
empty Space 3 yet we deny that ever his Atoms with all their oc- 
curſions would ever produce thoſe things which are in the Uni- 
verſe. To run thro* the noted Phenomena of the Univerſe, and 
to ſhew how inſufficient an account the Epicureans are able to give 
cot them, from a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, is a task too lar 
to be here undertaken. There are only three things which I ſhall 
rather ſuggeſt than inſiſt upon, to ſee what miſerable ſhifts the 
Epicureans are driven to for the ſalving of them, and ſhall then 
leave it with the Reader to judg, what unmeaſurable confidence it 
is in any to reje& the Creation of the World for the ſake of the 
Epicurean Hypotheſis ; and whether it be not the height of credu- 
liry, as well as infidelity, to believe the World ever to have been 
made by a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms. 

I. The great variety of appearances in Nature, which are attri- 
buted to Particles of the ſame Nature, only with the alteration 
of Size, Shape and Motion. That ſome things in the world, 
ſhould have no other reaſon given of chem, may not only be to- 
lerable, but rational, as in the objects and operations on the or- 

s of Senſe, thoſe affections which are miſtaken for real qua- 
ties, &c. But that all thoſe effects which are ſeen in Nature, 
ſhould have no other cauſe but the different Configuration and 
Motion of Atoms, is the height of Folly as well as impiety. To 
unagin that the Particles of Matter, as they are in Men, ſhould 
be capable of Senſation, Memory, Intellection, Volition, &c. merely 


becauſe of a different Shape, Size and Motion from what they have 


in a piece of wood, is a riddle that requires anew Configuration 
of Atoms in us to make us underſtand. May it not be hoped, 
that at leaſt one time or other by this caſual concourſe of Atoms, 
the Particles may light to be of ſuch a Nature in Stones, as to 
make them fly; in Plants, to make them all ſenſitive; and in 
Beaſts, to make them reaſon and diſcourſe? What may hinder 
ſuch a Configuration or Motion of Particles, if all theſe effects 
are to be imputed to no higher Principles? We ſee in other Bodies 
what different a ces are caus d by a ſudden alteration of the 
Particles of the Matter of which they are compounded; why may it 
not fall out ſo in the things mentioned? Neither can this be un- 
reaſonable to demand. 1. Becauſe the Motion of theſe Particles 


of Matter is caſual ſtill according to them, and who knows what 

chance may do? for the Seminal Principles themlelves are, I ſup- 

pole, according to them of the ſame uniform Matter with the reſt 

of the world, and ſo are liable to different Motion and Configu- 

tion. 2, Becauſe all Particles of Matter are ſuppos'd to be in con- 

otion, becauſe of that diſſeminated V acuity which : 8 
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ſum'd to be in the world, and becauſe a Coacervate Varuity is — 
only aſſerted as poſſible, but as probably exiſtent: I aſſume only 
then (that which is inſiſted on as probable) vig. that that Space 
which lies between our Atmoſphere and the Stars, is empty mn 
other thing, but * the rays of the Stars which paſs thro? it; 
then ſuppoſing it a Vacuiny, whether would not the Particles gf 
thoſe Bodies which lie contiguous to that Space preſently diſlodg 
from the Bodies wherein they are, and begin a new Rendes von 
of Atoms there? for all Atoms are ſuppos d to be in perpetual 
Motion; and the cauſe afſign'd, why in ſolid Bodies hor lam 
fly away, is becauſe of the repercuſſion of other Atoms, that when 
they once begin to ſtir, they receive ſuch knocks as make them 
quiet in their places. Now this cannot hold in the Bodies conti. 
guous to this Space; for both thoſe Bodies are more fluid, and ſo 
there is no ſuch knocking of Particles to keep them at reſt; but 
which is more, thoſe which are contiguous have nothing at all to 
hinder them from Motion, and ſo thoſe Particles will neceſſaril 
remove into that empty Space where there is no impediment of 
their Motion, and fo the next Atoms to thoſe muſt remove, becauſe 

that Space wherein the other were is made empty by their removal; 
and fo the next, and ſo on, till not only the Air, but the whole 
maſs of the Earth will on ſuppoſition of ſuch a V acuity bediflolyd 
into its firſt Particles, which will all mutiny in the ſeveral Bodies 
wherein they are, and never reſt till they come to that empty 
Space, where they may again Rendezvous together. So dange- 
rous is the news of Liberty, or of an empty Space to theſe Deno- 
cratical Particles of the Univerſe. Neither can I ſee how a diſſe- 
minated Vacuity can ſalve the difficulty; for thoſe Particles of the 
moſt ſolid Bodies, being in continual Motion, and the ground of 
their union being repercuſſion, it thence follows that towards that 
part where the diſſeminated vacuum is, the Particles meeting with 
no ſuch ſtrokes may fairly take their leaves of the Bodies they are 
in, and fo one ſucceed in the place of another, till the Contigura- | 
tion of the whole be alter'd, and conſequently different appear- 
ances and effects may be caus'd in the ſame Bodies, tho! it reſults 
from ſeminal Principles. So that according to the Atomical Prin- 
ciples, no Rational account can be given of thoſe Effects which 
Euſeb. are ſeen in Nature. This Dionyſius in Euſebius urgeth againſt the 
E, Atomiſts, that from the fame Principles without evident reaton 
given for it, they make of the ſame uniform Matter ſome things 
conſpicuous to Senſe, others not, ſome ſhort-liv'd, others ex- 
tremely long-liv'd. re. & gi pid; fot , die d Slay, 3; 7 ai, af. 
2/prs Sd ;, Ml F pagan, ws Sac, % F a npelmor, & hp" i Ji R nie v udn, 
g «80% Prone &v, cu l p e 34 xites roy UTws GvopunomrG, ga dh 1 xa «pan; 
I hat ground can there be afſien'd of ſo uaſt a difference between 
things if they all be of the ſame nature, and differ only in ſixs and 
Hape! faith that excellent Perſon, who there with a great deal of 
Eloquence lays open the folly of the Atomical Philoſophy, e 
„ F Nh, 1 Mer Mf T1 Ries TH lus nu whiwhorig tor eis p_ 
blue, runde impor. It is airare Democracy of Atoms, ſaith bes 
where the friendly Atoms meet and embrace each other, and flon 
thence forward live in the cloſeſt ſociety together. Not 
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Tot only the variety, but the c order and beauty of the 
World, is a thing unaccountable by the Atomical e ere 
che whole World ſtill a Heſiod's Chaos (from the conſideration of 
hich Diogenes Laertius tells us Epicurus began to philoſophize) Laert. l. to. 
kt: might probably believe an Agitation of Particles (ſuppoſing 
matter created) might ſettle it in ſuch a confus d manner; but that 
there ſhould be nothing elſe but a blind impetus of Atoms to pro- 
duce thoſe vaſt and moſt regular Motions of the heavenly Bodies, 
to order the paſſage of the Sun for ſo great conveniency of Na- 
re, and for the alternate ſucceſſion of the Seaſons of the Year, 
which ſhould cut ſuch Channels for the Ocean, and keep that vaſt 
Body of the Water (whoſe ſurface is higher than the Earth) from 
overflowing it, which ſhould furniſh the Earth with ſuch ſeminal 
and prolific Principles, as to provide food and -nouriſhment for 
thoſe Animals which live upon it, and furniſh out every thing ne- 
ceſſary for the comfort and delight of Man's Life; to believe, 1 
ſay, that all theſe things came only from a blind and fortuitous 
concourſe of Atoms, 1s the moſt Aa vom: picte of credulity and 
folly, that Human Nature is ſubject to. But this part which concerns 
the order and beauty of the parts of the Univerſe, and the Argu- 
ment thence, that it could be no blind fortuitous Principle, but an Dal. More 
infinitely wiſe Gop, hath been ſo 37 and judiciouily handled by Antidere 
a Learned Perſon already, that I ſhall rather chooſe to refer the XHheign, 
Reader to his Diſcourſe, than inſiſt any more upon it. part 2. 
3. The Production of Mankind is a thing which the Atomiſts are 
moſt ſhamefully puzzPFd with, as well as the Formation of the in- 
ternal parts of Man's Body, of which I have already ſpoken in 
che precedent Chapter. It would pity one to ſee what lameatable 
ſhifts the Atomiſts are put to, to find out a way for the Produ- 
Hon of Mankind, 0v2z. m—_— our _ mother ard Earth, at 
laſt caſt forth ſome kind of bags like wombs upon the ſurface 0 
1 Kalb, and theſe by — breaking, at 45 came — C 14. 
dren, which were nouriſh'd by a kind 0 1 of the Earth like 
Milk, by which they were brought up till they came to be Men. 
Oh what will not Atheiſts believe rather than a Dzity and Pro- 
vidence! But leſt we ſhould ſeem to wrong the Atomiſts, hear 
what Cenſorinus faith of Epicurus; Is enim crededit limo calefa- Cenſor. de 
tos uteros neſtio quos radicibus terre coherentes, primum incre- MY * 
viſſe, & infantibus, ex ſe editis ingenitum lactis humorem , na- 
tura miniſtrante prebuiſſe; quos ita educatos & adultos, genus 
humanum propagaſſe. But becauſe Lucretius may be thought to 
[peak more impartially in the caſe, how rarely doth he deſcribe it? 


Creſcebant uteri terre radicibus apti, 

Quos ubi tempore maturo patefecerit ætas 

Infantum, fugiens humorem, auraſque petiſſens, 

Convertebat ibi natura 'foramina terre, 

Et ſuccum venis cogebat fundere apertis 
Conſimilem lattis ; Fat nunc femina queque 

Quum peperit dulci repletur latte, quod ompis 

 Impetus in mammas convertitur ille aliment: : 

Terra cibum pueris, veſtem vapor, herba cubile 

Prebebat, multa & molli lanugine abundans. 
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"Had Lucretius been only a Poet, this might have paſs d or 
handfomely deſcrib'd Fable: but to deliver it for a piece of Phi. 
loſophy, makes it the greater Mythology : that Man's Body a 
form'd out of the Earth we believe, becauſe we have reaſon ſo t. 
do; but that the Earth ſhould caſt forth ſuch folliculi, as he "4 

eth it, and then Men ſhould be brought up in ſuch a way 3. 

e deſcribes, deſerves a place among the moſt incredible and "oy 
tic Fables. But if Poets muſt be credited, how much more like 2 
Man did he ſpeak, who told us, ers. 


Natus homo eft ; ſtue hunc divino ſemine fecit 
le opitfex rerum, Mundi melioris origo ; 

Hue recent tellus, ſeductaque nuper ab alto 

AHibere, cognati retinebat ſemina cli; 
uam ſatus Japeto miſtam fiuvialibus undis, 
mait in eſſigiem moderantum cuntta Deorum 


Thus have we conſider'd the Epicurean Hypotheſis, both as to 
the Principles on which it ſtands, and the ſutableneſs of it to the 
Phenomena of the Univerſe; and I fuppoſenow there cannot be the 
the leaſt ſhadow of Reaſon found from the Atomical Philoſophy 
to make us atall queſtion that Account of the Origin of the On 
verſe, which aſcribes it not to the fortuitous concourſe of Atome, 
but to the infinite wiſdom of a Derry. I conclude then this Di. 
courſe of the de Hypotheſis with the words of Autome don 

2 


in the Greek Epigram. 


Tab r ede (05 i, m d Enixzgpyy Sly 
Is To xνον Cyrav, 4, Ties 04 os. 


Learn to, be uiſe; let Epicurus chaſe 
To find his Atoms, and his empty Space. 


I come now to the laſt Hypotheſis mention'd, which undertakes 
to give an account of the Origin of the Univerſe, from the mere 
Mechanical Laws of Motion and Matter. Which is the H ute 
of the late Famous French Philoſopher Mr. Des-Cartes. For al- 
tho* there be as much Reaſon as Charity to believe that he never 
intended his Hypotheſis as a foundation of Atheiſm, having made 
it ſo much his buſineſs to aſſert the Exiſtence of a DEIT T, and Im- 
materiality of the Soul: yet becauſe it is apt to be abus d to that 
end by Perſons Atheiſtically diſpos'd, becauſe of his aſcribing 10 
much to the power of Matter; we ſhall therefore ſo far conſider 
it, as it undertakes to give an Account of the Origin of the Uni 
verſe without a Dziry. His Hypotheſis therefore is bricfly this 
He takes it for antes that all the Matter of the World was at 
firſt of one Uniform Nature, diviſible into innumerable parts, and 
divided into many, which were all in Motion: from hence he ſup- 


poſeth, 1: That all the Matter of which the Univerſe is con. 
poſed, was at firſt divided into equal particles of an indifferent 
ſige, and that they had all ſuch a 


orion as is now fone 


. 
- 
. 
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*he World. 2. That all thoſe particles were not at firſt Spheri- 
cal, becauſe many ſuch littie Globes joyn'd together will nut fill 
4 continued Space, but that of whatever 1575 they were at 
, they uon by continual Motion become Spherical, becauſe 
they would have various circular Motions ; for ſeeing that at firſt 
they were mou d with ſo great force that one particle would be 
di joy d rom the other, the ſame force continuing would ſerve 
to cut off all angles which are ſuppos' d in them, by their fre- 
occurfions againſt each other; and ſo when the angles were 
cut off, they would become Spherical. 3. He 10 250 th that no 
Space is empty; but when thoſe round particles being joyn d 
' leave ſome intervals between them, there are ſome more Fabtile 
particles of Matter, which are ready to fill up thaſe void Spares, 
which ariſe from thoſe angles which were cut off from the other 
ticles to make them Spherical ; which fragments of particles are 
ſo little, and acquire thereby ſuch a celerity of Motion, that by the 
orce of that « they will be divided into innumerable little frag- 
ments, and ſo will fill up all thoſe Spaces which other particles 
could not enter in at. 4. That thoſe particles which fill up the 
intervals between the Spherical ones, have not all of them the 
ſame celerity of Motion, becauſe ſome of them are more undivi- 
ded than others are, which fill d up the ſpace between three glo- 
bular particles when _— were cut off, and wait (yt thoſe 
particles muſt neceſſarily have very angular figures, which are unfit 
for Motion, and thence it comes to paſs that ſuch particles eaſily 
flick together, and transfer the greateſt part of their Motion upon 
thoſe other particles which are leſs, and therefore have a ſwifter mo- 
tion; and becauſe theſe particles are to paſs thro ſuch triangular ſpa- 
ces which lie in the midſt of three globular particles touching each 


be of a triangular figure ; but becauſe theſe particles are ſomewhat 
long , and the globular particles thro” which they paſs with ſo ſwift 
motion have their rotation about the ow of the Heavens, thence he 
ſuppoſes that thoſe triangular particles come to be wreathed. Now 
from theſe things being thus ſuppos d, Des-Cartes hath ingenu- 
ouſly and conſonantly to his Principles undertaken to give an Ac- 
count of the moſt noted Phenomena of the World, and thoſe three 
forts of particles mention d, he makes to be his three Elements. 
The rſt is that ſubtile Matter which was ſuppos d to ariſe from the 
cutting off the angles of the greater particles; and of this he tells us 
the Sun and F e's 


Matter being in continual motion have made thole ſeveral vortices 


rical particles themſelves, which make up. the Heavens; out. of 
the third Element, which are thoſe Freathed particles, he gives an 
Account of the F ormation of the Earth, and Planets, and Co- 
mers; and from all of them, by the help of thoſe common Aﬀe- 
tions of Matter, Size, Figure,” Motion, &c. he undertakes to 
pre an Account of the Phenomena of the World. How far his 

rinciples do conduce to the giving Mens Minds ſatisfaction, as 
to the particular Phenomena of _ is not here our buſineſs 
to 1nquire, but only how far theſe Principles can give an Account 
of the Origin of the Univerſe without a Dz1ry? And that it 
Rr 2 g cannot 


other, therefore he ſuppoſeth them as to their breadth and depth to 


$tars conſiſt, as thoſe particles of that ſubtile 
or c Aithereal Whirpoals. The ſecond Element conſiſts of the he 
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cannot give a ſatisfactory account how the World was fram'd wich. 
out a Deity, appears by the two grand Suppoſitions on which Al 

his Elements depend, both which cannot be from any other Prin. 
ciple bur Gop. Thoſe are, 1. The Exiſtence of Matter in the 1111 
which we have already prov'd cannot be independent on Goy, and 
neceſſarily exiſtent; and N fling that Matter exiſtent 
and put into Motion, would grind it ſelf into thoſe ſeveral particle, 

by him ſuppos'd, yet this cannot give an Account of the Origin ot 
Dr. More the Univerſe without a Deity. 2.7 he motion of the particles of My. 
F. ch. u. Ter ſuppoſeth a Deity; for Matter is no ſelf- moving Principle, as hat; 
Immorta- been folly demonſtrated in ſeveral places by that judicious Philoſo. 
14.1. pher Dr. H. More, who plainly manifeſts that if Motion did neceſ 
11/.3-%c. {arily belong to Matter, it were impoſſible there ſhould be Sun, or 
Stars, or Earth, or Man in the World; for the Matter being uni- 

2.88 form, it muſt have equal Motion in all its particles, if Motion doth 
belong to it. For Motion being ſuppos'd to be natural and eſſen. 

tial to Matter, muſt be alike every where in it, and therefore every 
particle muſt be ſuppos d in motion to its utmoſt capacity, and ſo 

every particle is alike and mov d alike: and therefore there being 

no preyalency at all in any one particle above another in Bigne!s 

or Motion, it is manifeſt that this Uni verſal Matter, to whom Mo- 

tion is ſo eſſential and natural, will be ineffectual for the producing 

of any variety of ap arancesin Nature; for nothing could be caus'd 

by this thin and ſubtile Matter, but what would be wholly imper- 
ceptible to any of our Senſes: and what a ſtrange kind of viſible 

World would this be? From hence then it appears that there muſt 

be an infinitely powerful and wiſe Gop, who muſt both put Mat- 

ter into Motion, and regulate the Motion of it, in order to the pro- 

ducing all thoſe varieties which appear in the World. And this ne- 

ceſſity of the Motion of Matter by a power given it from Gop is 
Carteſ. , freely acknowledg'd by Mr. Des-Cartes himſelf in theſe words; 
pg 11% Conſidero materiam ſibi libere permiſſam, & nullum aliunde impulſum 
5. 104 IN ut plane quieſcentem; illa autem impellitur a Deo, tan- 
tundem motus ſiue tranſlationis in ea conſervante quantum ab mitio 

poſuit. So that this great N and diſcoverer of the Mechanical 

power of Matter, doth freely confeſs the neceſſity not only of Gop's 

ns Motion in order to the Origin of the Univerſe, but of his con- 

erving Motion in it for the upholding it: So that we need not fear 
from this Hypotheſis the excluding of a Deity from being the prime 
efficient cauſe of the World. All the Queſtion then is concerning the 
particular manner, which was us d by Gop as the efficient cauſe in 

giving Being to the World. As to which I ſhall only in general 

Maimen. ſuggeſt what Maimonides ſays of it. Omnia ſimul creata eraut, C 
2 3 5 0 ſucceſſive ab invicem 5 arata ;: altho? I am ſomewhat inclin- 
Gaſſendi able to that of Gaſſendus, Majus eſt mundus opus, 2 ut aſſequi 
14 mens humana illius molitionem poſſit : To which I think may be well 
Eccl.8. 17. app1y d that Speech of Solomon; Then I beheld all the work of 
GOD, that 4 man cannot find out the work that is donc under 

the Sun : becauſe tho' a man labor to ſeck it out, yea further, 

tho" a wiſe man think to know it, yet ſhall he not be able to find 
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CHAP. III. 
| Of the Origin of Evil. | 
[ of the Being £1 Providence. II. Epicurus his Arguments agam#} 

it refuted. The neceſſity of the belief of Providence in order to 
Religion. III. Providence prov'd from a conſideration of the na- 
ture of GoD, and the things of the World. Of the Spirit of Na- 
ture. IV. The great objettions againſi Providence propounded 
The frit concerns the Origin of Evil. V. GoD cannot be the Au 
thor of Sim, if the Scriptures be true. The account which the Sori- 
ptures give of the fall of Man, doth not charge Gon with Man 
fault. God's power to govern Man by Laws, tho he gives no par- 
ticular reaſon of every poſitive Precept. VI. The reaſon of God's 
creating Man ith freedom of Will, largely fhew'd from Sim. 
plicius; and the true account of the Origin of Ewil. VII. God's 
permitting the Fall, makes him not the Author of it. VIII. The 
account which the Scriptures give of the Origin of Exil compar d 
with that of Heathen Philoſophers. 1X. The antiquity of the opi- 
nion of aſcribing the Origin of Ewil to an evil Principle. Of the 
judgment of the Perſians, Ægyptians, and others about it. X. Of 
Manicheiſm. XI, XII, XIII, XIV. The opinion of the ancient 
Greek Philoſophers ; of Pythagoras, Plato, he Stoics; the Origin 
of Exil not from the neceſſity of Matter. XV, XVI. The remain- 
ders of the Hiſtory of the Fall among the Heathens. XVII, XVIII. 
XIX. Of the malignity 0 Dæmons. XX, XXI, XXII. Pro- 6 
widence indicated as to the ſuſſerings of the good, and impunity 
of bad Men. An account of both from Natural Light, manifeſted 
by Seneca, Plutarch, and others. 7 


T being now manifeſted not only that there is a God, but that T 
1. the World had its Being from Him; it thence follows by an 
ealy and rational Deduction, that there is a particular Hand of Di- 
vine Providence, which upholds the World in its Being, and wiſely 
diſpoſeth all Events in it. For it is a moſt irrational and abſurd 
Opinion to aſſert a Deity, and oy Providence: and ih nothing 
did Epicurus more diſcover the weakneſs and puerility of his judg- 
ment than in this. Indeed, if Epicurus had no other defign in aſ- 
ſerting a Deity, than (as many ancient Philoſophers imagin'd) to 
avoid the imputation of direct Atheiſm, and yet to take away all 
foundations of Religion; he muſt needs be ſaid to ſerve his Hy- 
Pot heſis well, tho' he did aſſert the Being of an Excellent Nature, 
which he call'd Gop; while yer he made Him ſit as it were with 
his Elbows folded up in the Heavens, and taking no cognizance 
of Human actions. For he well knew, that if the belief of Di- 
Rr 3 Yule 
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vine Providence were once rooted out of Mens Minds, the 
thoughts of an Excellent Being above the Heavens, would have 
no more awe or. power upon the Hearts and Lives of Men, than 
the telling Men that there are Jewels of ineſtimable value in the 
Indies, makes them more ready to pay Taxes to their Princes 
For that Philoſopher could not be ignorant, that it is not Worth 
but Power, nor Speculation but Intereſt that rules the World 
The poor Tenant more regards his petty Landlord, than the greateg 
Prince in the World that hath nothing to do with him: and he 
thinks he hath great reaſon for it; for he neither fears puniſh. 
ment, nor hopes for reward from him; whercas his Landlord ma 
diſpoſſeſs him of all. he hath upon diſpleaſure, and may adyan. 
tage him the moſt if he gains his favor: Suppoſing then that there 
were ſuch an Excellent Being in the World which was compleat] 
happy in Himſelf, and thought it an impairing of his happineſs 
to trouble Himſelf with an inſpection of the World; Re ion 
might then be indeed deriv'd 4 relegendo, but not a religands; there 
might be ſome pleaſure in contemplating his Nature, but there 
could be no obligation to Obedience. So that Epicurys was the 
firſt founder of a kind of Philoſophical Antinomianiſin, placing all 
Religion in a Veneration of the Deity, purely for its own Ex. 
eelleney , without any ſuch mercenary Eye (as thoſe who ſerve 
Gon for their own ends, as they ſay, are apt to have) to reward 
and puniſhment. And I much doubt chat Good-woman whom the 
Story goes of, ho in an Enthuſiaſtic poſture ran up and downthe 
Streets with Emblems in her Hands, Fire in the one, as ſhe faid, 
to burn up Heaven, and Mater in the other, to quench Hell, that 
Men might ſerve Gon purely for Himſelf, would, if ſhe had com- 
paſs'd her deſign, ſoon have brought Proſelytes enough to Epicu- 
us, and by burning. Heaven would have burnt up the Cords of 
Retizion, and in quenching Hell would have extinguifh'd the Aue 
and Fear of a Deity in the World. Inded the incomparable Ex- 
cellency and Perfection which is in the Zuvine Nature, to Spirits 
advanc'd to a Noble and Generous height in Religion, makes them 
exceedingly value their Choice; while the A whatever 
rivals with God for it; but were it not for thoſe Magnetteal hooks 
of Obedience and Eternal Intereft, there are few would be drawn 
to a due Conſideration of, much leſs a Delight in ſo Amiable and 
Excellent a Nature. And it is impoſſible to conceive, why Gop 
in the Revelation of his Will ſhould ever ſo much as mentionafu- 
turepuniſhment, or promiſe an eternal Reward, were not the Con- 
ſideration of theſe things the Sinews of Religion. 

u. Which they whoſe deſign was to undermine the very Founda- 
tions on which all Religion was built, underſtood far better, than 
thoſe weak pretended Advancers of Religion, who while in ſuch 
a way they pretend to adyance it, do only blow it up. For if Men 
ought not to have an Eye and reſpect to their own ne conditi- 
on, nor ſerve Gop on the account of his power to make our Souls 
miſerable or happy, much leſs ought Men to ſerve Gop with any 
regard to. his Proyidence, fince the matters which Providence 15 
employ'd about in this World, are of infinitely leſs moment, than 
thoſe which concern our future State. And if we have no Eyc on 


Divine Providence in the exerciſe of Religion, we ſhall ſcarce ov 
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2ble to underſtand for what end Gop ſhould take ſo much care of 
Mankind, and manifeſt ſo much of his goodneſs to them, were it 
not to quicken them in their ſearch after him, and excite them to 
the more cheerful Obedience to him. And when once we queſti- 
on to what end Gop troubles himſelf with the World, we are 
come next door to Epicurus, and may in few ſteps more delight in 
the Flowers of his Garden. For this was his ſtrongeſt plea againſt 
Providence, that it was beneath the Majeſty and Excellency of the 
Divine Nature to ſtoop ſo low, and trouble himſelf fo far, as to 
regard what was done on Earth. This being one of his Rate 
Kntentiæ, or undoubted Maxims, Th Gele xa! d@)gbr l aint rl 
% in ang meg, The bleſſed and immortal Being, neither hath any 
imployment himſelf, nor troubles himſelf with others. Which as 


palus than a wenn? nay, of a worſe than a Sardanapalus; for 
he in the midſt of all his ſoftneſs and effeminacy wou'd yet entertain 
ſome Counſels for the 1 and good of his Empire; but Epi- 
curus his Deity is of ſo tender a nature, that the leaſt thought of 
Buſineſs wou'd quite ſpoil his Happineſs. This Opinion of Epi- 
curus made the more raiſed-ſpirited Moraliſts fo far contemn the 
unworthy Apprehenſions which he entertain'd of the Divine Na- 
ture, that they degraded him from the very title of a Philoſopher 
in it, and rank'd him beneath the moſt fabulous Poets, who had 
writ ſuch unworthy things of their Gods, as is evident by the Cen- 
ſures which Tally, Plutarch, and others, paſs upon him for this 
very Opinion. And they tell him that ſome of their own Men 


make his God of his own humor (the uſual flatrery which Men 


light in moſt) as Xenophanes was wont to ſay, that if his Horſe, 
were to deſcribe a God, it would be with a cur'd Main, a broad Cheſt, 
Sc. and in every thing like himſelf. Had Epicurus himſelf ſo lit- 
tle of an Athenian in him, as not to make it ſome part of his de- 


take no pleaſure in the walks of his famous Garden, nor to order 


own delight? Wou'd Epicurus then count this a parc of his Hap- 
pineſs? Andisit inconſiſtent with the Happineſs of the Deity to 
take notice of the World and order all things in it for his own 
Glory? Muſt fo excellent a Nature as Gop's was, by his own ac- 
knowledgment, be preſently tired with Buſineſs, when the more 
excellent any Nature is, the more active and vigorous it is, the 
more able to comprehend and diſpatch matters of moment with 
the leaſt diſturbance to it ſelf? Is it a pleaſure to a Nurſe to fill the 
Child with her Milk? Doth the Sun rejoice to help the World 
with his conſtant Light? And dath a Fountain murmur till it be 
deliver'd of its Streams which may refreſh the Ground? And is it 
no delight to the Divine Nature to behold the effects of his Good- 
neſs upon the World? We ſee here then the foundation on which 
Epicurus went, vis. that his God muſt be like himſelf, or there 
mult de none; and truly he might more ſutably to his Principles 

| queſtion 
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Ding. Lo. 


ers, J. 10. 


Maximus Tyrius well obſerves, is rather a deſcription of a Sardang- Mas. 2 


Diſſert. 


Cicero de 
Tinib. I. 1. 
De Nat 


were of a more noble and excellent Spirit than Epicurus his Deity, Dey. I. .. 
who abhorr'd Softneſs and Idleneſs, and made it their greateſt de- ?lurarch. 
light to do good to their Countries. But Epicurus muſt needs 1 


bear to themſelves, to think that moſt excellent which they de- 


light to underſtand the Affairs of the World? Or at leaſt, did he 


his Trees, and ſet his Flowers, and contrive every thing for his 
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queſtion his Exiſtence, than ſuppoſing his Exiſtence deny his Pro. 


chief which either Epicurus or Hucretius cou'd bring againſt it 
from the conſideration of the Divine Nature. om 


Wiſdom, and exerciſe of his Power. And where the foundation 


beyond mere poſſibility of Exiſtence: what is it then which gives 


muſt wholly depend upon him who gave it: for nothing can con- 


vidence on ſuch miſerable accounts as theſe are, which yet are the 


The which to any one who conſiders it, doth necellarily infer 
a peculiar Eye and Hand of Providence in the World. For can 
we imagin that a Being of Infinite Knowledg ſhou'd be ignorant 
of what is done in the World? And of Infinite Power, ſhows 
ſtand by and leave things to Chance and Fortune? Which were; 
firſt contriv*'d and brought into Being by the contrivance of his 


of Exiſtence lies wholly and folely in the power of an Infinite Be. 
ing producing, the ground of continuance of that Exiſtence muſt 
lie in the ſame 2 conſerving. When Men indeed effect an 

thing, the work may continue, Whatever become of him that did it; 
but the reaſon of that is, becauſe what Man doth; is out of Mat- 
ter already exiſtent, and his work is only ſetting Materials toge- 
ther; but now what Gop effects, he abſolutely gives a Being to, 
and therefore its duration depends on his on. What is 
once in its Being, I grant, will continue till ſome greater force 
than it ſelf put it out of Being; but withal I add, that Gog's 
withdrawing his Conſervation is ſo great a force, as muſt needs 
put that Being which had its Exiſtence from his Power, out of 
the condition it was in by it. The light of the Sun continues 
in the Air, and as long as the Sun communicates it, nothing can 
extinguiſh the Light, but what will put out the Sun: but cou d we 
ſuppofe the Sun to withdraw his Beams, what becomes of the Light 
then? This is the caſe of all Beings, which come from an Infinite 
Power; their ſubſiſtence depends on a continual Emanationof the 
fame Power which gave them Being: and when once this is with- 
drawn, all thoſe Beings which were produced by this power mult 
needs relapſe into nothing. Beſides, what dependence is there up- 
on each other in the moments of duration of any created Being? 
The mode of Exiſtence in a Creature is but contingent and poſſi- 
ble, and nothing is imply'd in the notion of an exiſtent Creature, 


actual Exiſtence to it? That cannot be it ſelf, for it wou'd be ne- 
ceſſarily exiſtent: if another then gives Exiſtence, this Exiſtence 


tinue Exiſtence to it ſelf, but what may give it to it ſelt, ( for it 
gives it for the moment it continues 2 and what gives Exiſtence 
to it ſelf, muſt neceſſarily exiſt, which is repugnant to the very 
notion of a created Being: So that either we muſt deny a poſſibi- 
lity of Non-exiſtence, or Annihilation in a Creature, which fol- 
lows upon neceſſity of Exiſtence; or elſe we muſt aſſert that the 
duration or continuance of a Creature in its Being doth immedi- 
ately depend on Divine Providence and Conſervation, which 1s 
with as much reaſon as frequency ſaid to be a continu'd Creation- 
Bur yet further: was an Infinite Wiſdom and Power neceſlary to 
pur things into that order they are in? And is not the ſame necel- 
ſary for the governing of them? I cannot ſee any reaſon to think 
that the Power of Matter when ſet in motion, ſhou'd either bring 
things into that exquiſite order and dependance which the part 2 
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che World have upon each other: much leſs that by the mere force 
of that firſt motion all things ſnou d continue in the ſtate they are 
in. Perpetual Motion is yet one of the deſiderata of the World: 
che moſt exquiſite Mer haniſin cannot put an 0 75 beyond the 
neceſſity of being look d after: can we then think this dull, un- 
ative Matter, merely by the force of its firſt motion ſhou d. be a- 
ble ſtill to produce the effects which: are ſeen in the World, and to 
keep it from tumbling, at leaſt by d recs, into its priſtine Chaos? 
It was an Infinite Power, I grant, which gave that firſt motion; 
but that it gave power to continue that motion till the Conflagra- 
tion of the World, remains yet to be prov'd. Some therefore 
fnding that in the preſent ſtate of the World, Matter will not 
ſerve for all the noted and common Phenomena of the World, 
have call'd in the help of a Spirit of Nature, which may ſerve in- 
ſtead of a Man-midwife to Matter, to help her in her production 
of things. Or, as tho Gop had a plurality of Worlds to look af- 
ter, they have taken care to ſubſtitute, him a Vicar in this, which is 
the Spirit of Nature. But we had rather believe Gop himſelf to 
be perpetually reſident in the World, and that the power which 
is nothing elſe but his own Providence; N ſince we have 
learnt from himſelf, that it is in him we live and 

our being. oc o {NY 
Thus then we ſee a neceſſity of aſſerting Divine Providence 
whether we conſider the Divine Nature, or the Phenomena of the 
World; but yet the caſe is not ſo clear but there are two grand Ob- 
jections behind, which have been the continual exerciſe of the 


one concerns the firſt origin of Evil; the other concerns the diſpenſa- 
tions of Providence, whence it comes to paſs that good Men fare 
ſo hard in the World, when the bad triumph and flouriſh; if 
theſe two can be clear'd with any ſatisfaction to Reaſon, it will be 
the higheſt Vindication of Divine Providence, and a great | eyi- 
dence of the Divinity of the Scriptures, which give us ſuch clear 
light and direction in theſe profound Speculations, which the dim 
Reaſon of Man was ſo much to ſeek in. W 
T begin with the origin of Evil; for, if there be a hand of Pro- 
vidence which orders all things in the World, how comes Eyvil 
then into it, without Gop's — the Author of it? Which is a 
ſpeculation of as great depth as neceſſity, it highly gg us 
to entertain the higheſt apprehenſions of Gopꝰs Holineſs, and how 
far he is from being the Author of Sin; and it is like wiſe a matter 
of ſome difficulty 1 to explain the origin of Evil, as to make it ap- 
pear that Gop is not the uber of it. I eaſily then aſſent to what 
Origen faith on this ſubject, when Celſus upon ſome miſtaken 
Places of Scripture, had charg'd the Scripture with laying the o- 
gin of Evil upon Gop; «ef & dn. 1 . F c aher tenders; Nope 


% 
Which. calls for our inquiry be of difficult inveſtigation, that whic 
concerns the origin of I E vid is 1.4 a thing; and as Simplicius 
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gives Life, and Being, and Motion to every thing in the World, 
move and have As 17 
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Wits of inquiſitive Men almoſt in all Ages of the World. The 
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concerning 


the nature and origin of Euil, not being wel 
Rated, is the 0 8 of great Impiety towards God, and perurr: 
the principles of good Life, and inuolues them in mmnumerab[ 
ties who are not able to give 4 rational account 


So much then is it our great concernment to fix on ſure = 
in the refolution of this important queſtion in which intend 


not to lanch out into the depth and intricacies of it, as it relates 
to any internal purpoſes of Gop's Will, (which is beyond our 
ent ſcope) but I ſhall only take that account of it which the 
ipture plainly gives in relating the fall of rhe firſt Man. Fg: 
the clearing of which I ſhall proceed in this method: 7 
I. That if the Scriptures be true, God cannot be the Aut bo- 
2. That the account which the Scripture gives of the orio; 
of 1 doth not charge it 1 a God . Sn 
3. That no account given by Philoſophers of the oripi E. 
vil, rs » clear and rational this hap 32 803 
4. That t material cirrumſtances of this account arc at. 
tefted by the Halben, 2 : £ 
I. That if the Scriptures be true, Cod cannot be the Author 
Hin. For if the Scriptures be true, we are bound without He. 
itation to yield our aſſent to them in their plain and direct affirma- 
tions; and there can be no ground of ſuſpending aſſent, as to any 
thing which pretends to be a Divine Truth, the want of cer- 
tain Evidence, whether it be of Divine Revelation or no. No 
doubt it would be one of the moſt effectual ways to put an end to 
the numerous controverſies of the Chriſtian World (efpecally to 
thoſe bold diſputes concerning the method and order of Gop's 
Decrees) if the plain and undoubted aſſertions of Scripture were 
made the Rule and Standard, whereby we ought to judg of ſuch 
things as are more obſcure and ambiguous. And cou'd Men but 
reſt contented with thoſe things which concern their eternal Hap- 
pineſs, and the means in order to it (which on that account are 
written with all imaginable perſpicuity in Scripture) and the mo- 
ment of all other Controverſies be judg'd by their reference to thele, 
there wou'd be fewer Controverſies and more Chriſtians in the 
World. Now there are two grand Principles which concern Mens 
eternal Condition, of which we have the teſt certainty from 
Scripture, and on which we may with ſafety rely, without per- 
plexing our Minds about thoſe more nice and ſubtile Speculati- 
ons (which it may be are uncapable of all full and particular reſo- 
lution) and thoſe are, That the ruin and deſtruction of Man is 
wholly from himſelf; and, That his fatvation is from God alone. 
If then Man's ruin and miſery be from himſelf, which the Scr 
pture doth fo much inculcate on all occaſions; then without con- 
troverſy that which is the cauſe of all the miſery of Human Na- 
ture, is wholly from himſelf too, which is, Sin. So that if the 
main ſcope and deſign of the Scripture be true, Gop cannot be 
the Author of that, by which (without the intervention of the 
Mercy of Gop) Man's miſery unavoidably falls upon him. For 
with what Authority and Majeſty doth Gop in the Scripture for- 
bid all manner of Sin? with what earneſtneſs and importunity dott 
he wooe the Sinner to ſorfake his ſin? With what loathing and de: 


reſtation 
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reftation doth he mention Sin ? With what juſtice and ſeverity doth 
he puniſh Sin? With what wrath and indignation doth he threaten 
Contumacious Sinners? And 1s it poſſible, (after allthis and much 
more, recorded in the Scriptures, to expreſs the Holineſs of Gop's 
Nature, his hatred of Sin, and his appointing a day of judgment 
for the ſolemn puniſhment of Sinners) to imagin that the Scriptures 
do in the leaſt aſcribe the Origin of Evil to Gop, or make him 
che Author of Sin? Shall not the Fudg of all the world do right ? 
will a Gop of infinite Juſtice, Purity, and Holineſs, puniſh the 
Sinner for that which himſelf was the cauſe of? Far be ſuch un- 
worthy thoughts from our Apprehenſions of a Deity, much more 
ol that Gop whom we believe to have declar d his Mind ſo much 
to the contrary, that we cannot believe that and the Scriptures to 


be true together. 


Taking it then for granted in the general, that God ee be 


the Author of Sin, we come to inquire, Whether the account which 
the Scripture gives of the Origin of Evil, doth any way charge it up- 
on God? There are only two ways, according to the Hiſtory of 
the fall of Man recorded in Scripture, whereby Men may have a- 
ny ground to queſtion whether Gov were the cauſe of Man's fall; 
either firſt, by the giving him that poſitive Law, which was the 
occaſion of his fall; or ſecondly, by leaving him to the liberty of 
his own Will. Firſt, Thegiving of that poſitive Law cannot be the 
leaſt ground of laying Man's fault on Gop; becauſe, 1. It was 
moſt ſutable to the nature of a rational Creature to be govern'd 
by Laws, or declarations of the Will of his Maker: for conſider- 
ing Man as a free Agent, there can be no way imagin'd ſo conſo- 
nant to the nature of Man as this was, becauſe thereby he might 
declare his obedience to Gop to be the matter of his free choice. 
For where there is a capacity of Reward and Puniſhment, and 
acting in the conſideration of them, there muſt be a declaration of 
the Will of the Law-giver, according to which Man may expect 
either his Reward or Puniſhment. If it were ſutable to Gop's 
nature to promiſe Life to Man upon Obedience, it was not unfut- 
able to it to expect Obedience to eyery declaration of his Will; conſi- 
dering the ablolute Sovereignty and Dominion which Gop had o- 
ver Man as being his Creature, and the indiſpenſable Obligation 
which was in the nature of Man to obey whatever his Maker did 
command him. So that Go p had full and abſolute Right to re- 
quire from Man, what he did as to the Law which he gavehim to 
| obey; and in the general we cannot conceive, how there ſhou'd 

be a Teſtimony of Man's Obedience towards his Creator, with- 
out ſome declaration of his Creator's Will. Secondly, Gop had 
full Power and Authority, not only to govern Man by Laws, but 
to determin Man's general obligation to Obedience to that . 
cular poſitive Precept by the breach of which Man fell. If Gop's 
power over Man was univerſal and unlimited, what reaſon can 

ere be to imagin it ſhou'd not extend to ſuch a poſitive Law? 

as it, becauſe the matter of this Law ſeem'd too low for Gop 
to command his Creature? But whatever the matter of the Law 
vas, Obedience to Gop was the great end of it, which Man had 
teſtify'd as much in that Inſtance of it as in any other whatſoever ; 


and 1n the violation of it were W 2 the higheſt aggravations of 
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Diſobedience; for Gop's. Power and Authority Were as much og] 
temned, his Goodneſs ſlighted, his Truth and Faithfulneſs que- 
ſhon'd, his Name diſhonor'd, his Majeſty affronted in the breach 


of that, as of any other Law whatſoever it had been. If the Law 


were eaſie to be obſerv'd, the greater was the Sin of Diſobedience: 
if the weight of the matter was not ſo great in it ſelf, yet Goy', 
Authority added the greateſt weight to it; and the ground of O. 
bedience is not to be fetch d from the nature of the thing requj. 
red, but from the Authority of the Legiſlator. Or was it then 
becauſe Gop conceal'd from Man his Counſel in giving of that 
poſitive Precept? Hath not then a Legiſlator power to require 3. 
ny thing, but what he ſatisfies every one of his reaſon in command. 
ing it? If fo, what becomes of Obedience and Subjection? It 
will be impoſlible to make any probative Precepts on this account; 
and the Legiſlator muſt be charg'd with the Diſobedience of his 
Subjects, where he doth not give a particular account of eve 

thing which he requires: which as it concerns Human Legiſlators 
(who have not that abſolute Power and Authority which Goy 


bath) is contrary to all Laws of Policy and the general Senſe of 


the World. This Plutarch gives a good account of, when he dif. 
courſeth ſo rationally of the Sobriety which Men ought to uſe in 
their inquiries into the grounds and reaſons of God's Actions; 
For, ſaith he, Phyſecians will give preſcriptions without giving the 
Patient a particular reaſon of every circumſtance in them: «tt þ 
ci pam vans Them, d don a WD; i v Mert Saves, d af xa dba 1gpid 1. 
e. F . Neither have Human Laws always apparent reaſon 
for them, nay ſome of them, are to appearance ridiculous ; for which 
he inſtanceth in that Law of the Lacedæmonian Ephori, u .. 
eu, to which no other reaſon was annex d but this, = 3X ni; vie. 


nr ihe: T hey commanded every Magiſtrate at the entrance 


of. hes Office to ſuave himſelf; and gave this reaſon for it, that they 
might learn to abey Laws themſelves. He further inſtanceth, in 
the Roman Cuſtom of Manumiſſion, their Laws about Teſtaments, 


Solau's Law againſt Neutrality in Seditions, and concludes thence, 
a 6Am5 Toes av mis Aula 16prr of berlag, f T a4 I 75 repre, pure Thy altas ont; 


ee reporter. Aux one would eaſily find many Abſurdities in Laus, 


who doth not conſider the intention of the Legiſlator, or the ground 
of what he requires, ri wg, faith he, 4 dige, ds Hd Iren bois 
etiman, ci bei in n d F Iain d, 4 w. AY rd N ine, ws dd aciney F droge 
e , What wonder is it, i we are ſo puzled to give an ar- 
count of the Actions of Men, that we ſhou'd be to ſeek as tothoſe of 
the Deity ? This cannot be then any ground on the account of 
mere xeafon, to lay the charge of Man's Diſobedience upon God, 
becauſe he requir d from him the obſervance of that poſitive com- 
mand. of not eating of the forbidden: Fruit. F 

The only thing then left, is, whether God be not liable to this 
charge as he left Man to the liberty of his Will: And that may bc 


grounded on two things; either That God did not create Man in ſuc h 


4 condition, in which..it had been. impoſſible for him to have fin- 
ned; or that knowing bis temptation he did not give him pour 
4% refiſt it. If neither of theſe 1 will lay any imputation of the O- 
rigin of Evil upon Gop, then Gon will appear to be wholly free 
from it. Firſt, concerning Man's. being created a free Agent a ; 
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che determination of the Schools be good, that poſſibility of Sin- 
ning is imply d in the very notion of a Creature; and conſequent- 
ly that impeccability is repngnant to the nature of a created Be- 7d. Thom: 
ing; then we ſee a neceſſary reaſon, why Man was created in a . . 53 
fate of Liberty: but endeayoring to ſhew that the grounds of our fliun i 
Religion are not repugnant to natural Reaſon; I ſhall rather make 1 
uſe of the Teſtimony of ſuch who profeſs'd to be Followers of a. 9. 7. 
nothing elſe but Reaſon and Philoſophy. Among whom I ſhall 
make þ $5 of Himplicius both for the Reaſon he produceth, and be- 
cauſe he is fartheſt from any ſuſpicion of partiality, by reaſon of 
his known oppoſition to the Moſaic Hiſtory of the Creation: He 
then in his Commentaries on Epictetus profeſſedly diſputes this ve- Simple 
ry ſubject of the Origin of Evil, and after 8 rejected that Mie: 4: 
fond Opinion of two Principles, one of Good, and the other p. 175. 
of Evil, undertakes to give an account whence Evil came into the 
World; which becauſe it tends ſo much to the illuſtrating our pre- 
ſent ſubject, I ſhall pie an account of. God, faith he, who ig the 
fountain and principle of all Good, not only produced things which 
were in themſelves good, nor only thoſe things which were of a mid- 
ale nature, out the extremes too, which were ſuch things which were 
apt to be perverted from that which is according to nature, to that 
which we call Evil. And that after thoſe Bodies which were (as 
he ſuppoſeth) incorruptible, others were produced which are ſubject 
to Mutation and Corruption ; and ſo after thoſe Souls which were 
immutably fixed in Good, others were produced which were liable to 
be perverted from it ; that ſo the riches rd God's goodneſs might be 
diſplay'd in making to exiſt all Beings which are capable of it ; and 
that the Univerſe might be perfect in having all res of Beings in 
it. Now, he ſuppoſeth that all thoſe Beings which are above this 
N World are fuch as are immutably good, and that the loweſt 
ſort of Beings which are liable to be perverted to Evil, areſuchwhich 
are here below. Therefore, ſaith he, the Soul being of a more no- 
ble and immutable Nature, while it is by it ſelf, doth not partake 
of Evil; but it being of a nature apt to be joyned with theſe Terre- 
tal Bodies (by the Providence of the Author of the Univerſe; 
who r uch ſouls , that ſo both extremes might be joyned by 
the Bonds of vital Union) thereby it becomes ſenſible of thoſe Evils 
and Pains which the Body bs fuſe to; but theſe things are not 
properly Evils but rather Good, conſidering our Terreſtrial Bodies as 
parts of the U 2 is upheld by the changes and viciſſitudes 

which are in this lower. Morld: Which he largely diſcourſes on to 
ſhew that thoſe particular alterations which are in Bodies, do conduce 
rather to the perfection and beauty of the Univerſe, than are any real 
Evils in it. But now, ſaith be fo the Origin of thoſe things whith 
are 2 Euils, viz. Moral Evils, which are =! u - 
. the lapſes and errors of the Human ſoul, we are to conſider, 
that there are ſouls of a more excellent nature than ours ares which 
ore immutabiy good; and the ſouls of Brutes are of a lower kind 
than ours are, and yet are middle between the rational and vegeta- 
tve, er in them parallel both to the Appetites and 
Evils which are in Men, which will therefore be underſtood by an 
"count of the other. u N dihwnin oy, wit voice E u di die docs, d. |, 
v, ale , & rf Jef eig deim, e = nd A, & V dil A ae , 0% d. Salmaſ, 
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the Soul had, put it into a capacity of ſtanding as well as _ 
1 + ci An 


n 4 dadys Jede, 8, cura dg verein F u dyw © F An, "© Wray 
— . mr vs, [ory 4 2 The Soul of Man Fe Oy 
triuſque mundi, in the middle between thoſe more excellend Beings 
which perpetually remain above, with which it partakes in the ſy. 
limity of its Nature and Underſtanding, and thoſe inferior Terreſtrial 
Beings with which it communicates thro' the vital Union which it hath 
with the Body, and zy reaſon of that freedom and indifferency which 
it hath, it ſometimes is aſſimilated to the one, ſometimes to the other 
z theſe extremes. So that while it 1 to the nature of the 


ſuperior Beings, it keeps it ſelf free from Evil, but becauſe 2 5 reeden 
| O he calls rhe 


it may ſometimes ſink do um into theſe lower things, and 
+ auſe of all evil in the Soul ru ai e ad Thos Se wap, its Volun. 


tary deſcent into this lower World, and immerſing it ſelf inthe fe. 
C ulency of Ter r eſt rial Matter . *. Poor I) & twPiConer LAGNA, che of 10/34 ju vm 
en dem, n dus Urin, 6s ten a, Ray ge, m & Ad. For tho the Soul be 
of a kind of Amphibious Nature, yet it is not forced either upwards 
of downwards, but acts either way according to its internal liberty. 
But faith he, while the rational ſoul keeps that power which it hath 
in its hands over the Body, and makes "fs of it only as an inſtrument 
for its own good, ſo long it keeps pure and free from any ſtainofevil; 
but when it once forgets the ſimilitude it hath with the more excel- 
lent Being, and throws away the Scepter of its power, and drowns 
it ſelf in the Body and Brutiſh Aﬀettions (preferring the pleaſure o 
Sf above that of Reaſon) when it ſo far degenerates below the 
principles of Reaſon, that inſtead of commanding the Brutiſh. Facul. 
ties it becomes a ſlave to them, then it concerves and brings forth e- 
vil; but this it doth not thro' any coaction or neceſſity, but thro'the 
abuſe of that power and liberty which it hath : For the choice 
is a proper action 7 the Soul it ſelf: which he proves 
from hence, becauſe God, and the Laws, and all good Men, do 
not meaſure the good and evil of Actions ſo much by the event, 
as by the will and intention of the Perſon; and that Puniſh- 
ment and Reward have chiefly a reſpect to thoſe. And therefore 
Men are pardoned for what they do out of conſtraint and force, 
and the aut is aſcribed, a ufo dn! gui, not to him that 
did it, but to him that forced him to the doing of it. And ſo 
from hence he concludes, that becauſe of the freedom of the will 
of Man, nothing elſe can be ſaid to be the Author of Evil pro- 
perly , but the Soul of Man; and concludes that diſcourſe with 
this excellent Speech, "Exerres , u ae Tod xangd, Auf Tt Sf Bow pp, on 6 O 
xaxiac Grain, Jin u xax 1 d cnguT aunkurins, © Gin & Ode” of ply & Bile n nant ig 
. Nl, Mz. or bs T Oe Whedtonde Y des cum cvyywyhonres Pracyiivag, du wi od naw 
is mo BIE g be v I dci a wigs pin a dv airia Aung. Having 
thus found out the true origin of Evil, let us cry out with 4 loud 
ice, that God is not the Author of Sin, becauſe the Soul fret!) 
doth that which is evil, and not God; for if the Soul were forced to 
do what it doth, one might Juftly lay the blame on God, who permits 
ſuch a force to be offered it, neither could it be properly evil which 
the Soul was conſtrained to; but ſince it atted freely, out of choice, 
the Soul muſt alone be accounted the Author and Cauſe of E vil. 
Thus we ſce that Gop cannot with any ſhadow of Reaſon be ac- 
counted the Author of Evil, becauſe he gave the Soul of Man 3 
principle of internal freedom, when the very freedom of acting which 


ox. Chap. III. ORIGINES  SACRE. 735 
And certainly, he can never be ſaid to be the cauſe of the break- 
ing of 2 Perſon, who gave him a ſtock to ſet up with, and ſup. 
d him able to manage it when he gave it him. Indeed had not 
Klan bad this freedom of Will, he could not have fallen; but then 
neither had he been a rational Agent, which ſuppoſing no corrupti- 
on, doth ſpeak freedom of Action. So that while we inquire af- 
ter the origin of Evil we have no other cauſe to aſſign it to, but 
Man's abuſk of that frer power of acting which he had: but if we 
will be ſo curious as to inquire further, why Gop did create Man 
with a freedom of Will, and not rather fix his Soul immutably on 
Good; if the order of Beings be no ſatisfactory Reaſon for it, 
we can give no other than that why he made Man, or the World 
at all, Which was the good pleaſurè of his Wil. 1095 
But ſecondly, ſappojmg God's giving Man this freedom of Mil, vn. 
doth not entitie him to be the Author of Evil; doth not his leay- 
ing Man to this liberty of his in the Temptation; make him che 
cauſe of Sin? I anfwer'no, and that on theſe accounts. 
I. Becauſe Man' ſtood then upon fuch terms, that he could not fall 
but by his own free and voluntary act; he had a power to ſtand, in 
that there was no principle of corruption at all in his Faculties, but 
he had a pure and undehil'd Soul which could not be polluted with- 
dut its own conſent : Now it had been repugnant to the terms on 
which Man ſtood (which were the tryal of his Obedience to his Crea- 
tor) had he been irreſiſtibly determin'd any way. Simplicius puts Simplic. in 
this queſtion after the former diſcourſe, herber God may be cal. Fl.. 
led the Author of ſin, becauſe he permits the ſoul to uſe her liberty? * **7- 
But, faith he, he that ſays God ſhould not have permitted this uſe 
of its Feng to the ſoul, muſt ſay one of theſe two things, either 
that the ſoul being of ſuch a nature as is indifferent to Good or Evil, it 
ſhould have been wholly kept from the chooſmg Evil, or elſe that it ſhould 
have been made of ſuch 4 nature that it not have had a power 
of chooſing Evil. The firſt is irrational and abſurd ; for what free- 
dom and liberty had that been, where there was no choice? And 
what choice could there have been where the Mind was neceſſitated only 
to one part? For the ſecond we are to conſider, faith he, that no E- 
vil is in it ſelf deſirable, or to be choſen ; but withal, if this power 
of 9 it ſelf either way muſt be taken away, it muſt be ei- 
ther as ſomething not _-u or as ſome great evil; andwhoever ſaith 
fo, doth not conſider, how many things in the World there are, which 
are accounted good and defirable things, yet are no ways comparable 
with this l of Will. For it excells all ſublunary Beings ; and 
there is none would rather defire to be a Brute or Plant than Man ; 
God then fhew'd his goodneſs in giving to inferior Beings ſuch 
erfections whith are far below this, is it any ways incongruons to 
God's Nature and Goodneſs to give Man the freedom of his Aftions, 
and a ſelf-determining er, tho he permitted him the free uſe 
of it ? Beſides, as that Author reaſons, had God to prevent Man's 
jm taken away the liberty of his Will, he had likewiſe deftroy- 
ed the forndation of all Virtue, aud the v wok Man ; 
for Virtue would not have beenſurh, had there been no poſſibility of 
acting contrary ; and Man's Natnre would have been Divine, be- 
cauſe rmpeccable. Therefore, ſaith he, tho” we attribute this ſelf- 
determining Power to Gold as the Author of it, which was ſo ne- 
ceſſary in the order of the Univerſe, we have noreaſon to mes; 
Origin 
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to particular Actions. If the other were ſufficient, it was ſuffi- 
. withſtanding that, there were no poſſibility of ſtanding, unleſs effi- 


Origin of; that Evil to God, which comes by the abuſe of that Ty, 
berty. For, as he further adds, God doth not at all cauſe that Aver. 
ſion from Good, which is in the Soul when it ſims, but only gave ſuch 
4 pdwerito the Soul, whereby it might turn it ſelf to Evil, on of 
which Cod might afterwards produce ſo much; Good, whith co 
unt otherwiſe have been without it. So conſonantly to the Scripture 
doth. that uren {peak on this ſubje&. tt. 
2. God cunnot be ſaid to be the Author M Stn, tho" he did not 
t the fall of Man, becanſe he did not withdraw before his {411 
any Grace or Aſſiſtance, whith was neceſſary” fur his ſtanding, 
there been indeed a neceſſity of ſupernatural Grace to be commy. 
nicated to Man for every moment, ta continue him in his Inno- 
cency, and had God before Man's fall withdrawn ſuch Aſſiſtance 
from him, without which it ang roma for him to have ſtood, it 
would be very difficult freeing God from being che cauſe of the fall 
of Man. But we are not put to ſuch difficulties for acquitting 
God from being the Author of Sin; for thete appears no neceſſity 
at all for aſſerting any Diſtinction of ſufficient and efficacious Grace 
in Man before his fall; that the one ſhould belong only to a Nu. 
dical power of ſtanding, the other to every Act of good which 
Adam did: For if God made Man upright,' he certainly gave him 
ſuch a power as might be brought into act without the neceſſity 
of any ſupervenient Act of Grace, to elicite that Habitual power in- 


cient for its end; and how could it be ſufficient for its end, if not- 


cacious hel p were ſuperadded to it? God would not certainly require 
any thing from the Creature in his Integrity, but what he had a 
power to obey and if there were neceſſary further Grace to bring 
the Power into Ac, the ſubtracting of this Grace, mult be by 
way of puniſhment to Man, which it is hard to conceive for what 
it ſhould be, before Man had ſinned, or elſe God muſt ſubtract 
this Grace on purpoſe that Man might fall, which would neceſſa- 
rilx follow on this Suppoſition, in which caſe Man would be ne- 
ceſſitated to fall, Jeluti cum ſubduttis colummis domus neceſſario cor- 
ruit, as one expreſſeth it, As a houſe muſt needs fall, when the pil. 
lars on which it ſtood are taken. away from it. But now if God 
withdrew not any. effectual Grace from Man, whereby he mult 
neceſſarily fall, then tho* God permit Man to ufe his Liberty, yet 
he cannot be ſaid to be any ways the Author of Evil, becauſe Man 
had ſtill a poſe i vellet, a power of ſtanding, if he had made right 
uſe of his Liberty, and God never took from Man his Adſutorium 
quo potuit ſtare, & ſine quo non potuit, as Divines call it, Man en- 
joying ſtill his Power, tho' by the abuſe of his l he fell into 
fin; ſo that granting God to leave Man to the uſe of his Liberty 
yet we ſee God cannot in the leaſt be charg'd with being the Au- 
chor of Sin, or the Origin of Evil, by the Hiſtory of the Fall of 
Man 1n Scripture: which was the thing to. be clear'd. 1 

We come now in the third place to compare that account given 
of the Origin of Evil in Scripture, with that which was embrac d 
by Heathen Philoſophers, in point of Reaſon. ad Evidence. There 
was no one inquiry whatſoever in which thoſe who had nothing 
but Natural Light to guide them, were more to ſeek for arc 

| | a e Ee 10 
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Fon in, than this concerning the Origin of Evil. They faw 

continual Experience how great a torrent of both ſorts of Eyils, 
of Sin and Puniſhment, did overflow the World; but they were 
like the  Aigyptians, who had ſufficient evidence of the over- 
flowing chin Banks by the River Nile, but could not find out the 
Spring or the Head of it. The reaſon was, as Corruption in- 


on Beaſt ſhould ſtill caſt the Rider in Man, the ſenſitive A 1 
ſhould throw off the power of the » 54pwraty, of that Faculty of 


ThePhiloſophers could not be ignorant what ſlaves they were them- 
ſelves to this Terreſtrial Hyle, how eaſily their moſt mettleſome 
Souls were mir'd in the dirt, how deep they were ſunk into cor- 
real Pleaſures, that it was paſt the power of their Reaſon to 
lp them out. Nay, when the Soul begins to be fledg'd again, 
after her ches, or moulting, at her entrance into the Body, which 
Plato ſpeaks of, and ſtrives to raiſe her ſelf above this lower World, 
ſhe then feels the weight of ſuch plummets hanging at her feet, 
that they bring her down again to her former fluttering up and 


Reaſon begins to carry the Soul to the perception of the moſt 
noble objects, the Soul with a generous flight would ſoar above 
this World, 2, wk Sn net e deaf nn welder, ple oa; ante, 
Mere it not born down to that which is evil by the force of Paſſions, 
which hang like leads upon the Soul's feet. What a ſtrange unac- 


ſtancy of the effect, but were to ſeek for the cauſe of it? It could 
not but be clear to them that the vnn they were wont to extoll 
high, was (in the ſtate Man was now in) but a more noble 
Name for ſlavery; when themſelves could not but confeſs the . 
or inclination in the Soul, was ſo ſtrong to the evil; and could 
that be an even ballance, where there was ſo much down-weight in 
one of the ſcales? unleſs they made, as ſome of them did, the yo- 
untary Inclinations of the Soul to evil, an evidence of her Li- 

TT berty 


the Soul which was deſign'd for the Government of all the reft. 


down in her Cage of Earth. So Hierocles complains, that when mirc. in 


aurea car- 
mina, p. 17. 


countable thing muſt this needs be to thoſe who beheld the con- 
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berty in this moſt degenerate condition, as tho” it were any Are 
5 that the Priſoner was the freer, becauſe he deli bead 1. 
ſelf in the noiſe of his ſhackles. Neither was this Diſorder alone 
at home in the Soul, where there was ſtill a Ty: Od ſcolding with 
Socrates, Paſſion ſtriving with Reaſon ; but when they look'd abroad 
in the World, they could not but obſerve ſame ſtrange Irregula. 
rities in the converſe among Men. What debaucheries, conten- 


tions, rapines, fightings and deſtroying each other, and thar with 


the greateſt cruelty , and that frequently among Country- men, 
Friends, nay Relations and Kindred ! and could this Hoſtility be. 


tween thoſe of the ſame Nature, and under the moſt ſacred bonds 


of Union, be the reſult of Nature, when even Beaſts of prey are not 
ſuch to thoſe of their own kind? Beſides all this, when they ſum- 


med up the Life of Man together, and rook an account of the 


weakneſſes and follies of Childhood, the heats and extravagancies 
of Youth, the paſſions, diſquietments and diſappointments of Men 
in their ſtrength and height of | buſineſs, the inquietude, aches 
and infirmities of old Age, beſides the miſeries which thro! every 
one of theſe all Men are ſubject to, and few eſcape, into how 
ſmall a ſum will the ſolid Pleaſure and Contentment of the Life of 
Man be reduc'd? Nay, if we take thoſe things in the World 
which Men pleaſe themſelves the moſt in enjoyment of, and con- 
ſider. but with what care they are got, with what fear they are 
kept, and with what certainty they muſt be Joſt; and how much 
the. poſſeſſion of any thing fails of the expeRQation of it, and how 


near Men are upon the top of Tenariff to fall into the depth of 


the Sca, how often they are . me from the height of Pro- 
Err „into the depth of Adverſity; we ſhall find yet much leſs 
that by the 1 Chywmiſtry can be extracted of real ſatisfaction 
out of theſe things. W hence then ſhould it come that Mens Souls 
ſhould ſo delight to feed on theſe Husks, and to embrace theſe Clouds 
and Shadows, inſtead of that real Good which is the true object 
of the Soul's deſire? They could eaſily ſee there was no pure, un- 
mix d Good in the World, but there was a Contemperation of both 
together, according to that of Huripides: | 7 * 


Oux av Ybuorro xe b C ec 
AN ig rig o G-. 


There is @ kind of continual mixture of good and evil in the World; 
which Socrates obſerv'd upon the rubbing of his thigh where the 
fetters made it itch, de dba, df PIT bocxs 7 el Cd hen & pe 100 * 
Nanlaaclos aifuxe at 1 Bude Þ ates dhe, „ ei-; M hat a ſtrange thing 15 
that which Men are wont to call Pleaſure? bow near @ kin is it 10 
that which ſeems ſa contrary to it, Pain? 

No the qbſerving the ſtrange and ſudden viciſſitudes of theſe 
things, and what near neighbours Pain and Pleaſure were to each 
2 that there is frequently a paſſage out of one into the 
other) did yet more cntangle them to give à clear account of the 
90 of bath theſe. Thoſe who believe there was a Go, who 
prom 

— 


dthe World and order'd all things in it, did eaſily attribute 


whatever was good in the World to the Fountain of all au 


. 
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Ic: but that any Evil ſhould come from him they. thought it re- 
— to the very Notion of a Deiry which;chep 225 ſo far 
right in, as It concern'd the evil of Sin; which we have alread 
ſhew'd Gop could not be the Author of; but therein they ſhew'd 

their Ignorance of the true cauſe of Evil, that they did not look 

upon the miſeries of Life as the effects of God's Juſtice upon the 

World for the evil of Sin. And therefore that they might ſer the 

Origin of Evil far enough off from Gop, they made two different 
Principles of things, the one of good, and the other of evil; this 
Plutarch tells us was the moſt ancient and uhiverſal account 

which he could meet with of the Origin of Good and Evil. To 

which purpoſe we haye this ample Teſtimony of his in his learned 
Diſcourſe,, De Iſide & Oſiride, dd g b ale u On N 194 7 pt 
IA aan o i Ma, mv Nox Mare, nem, mis & wi, ve WN. Oſir. p. 369. 
Ankeny, ape & A fed, A. Pug as » xd al Met is 7: Tie 5” Te ola, ul Rage ed. Fr. 
cal EN moRaxed aerÞreg pla, 45 ur A R AE, N aiveiinu mi aSopdry T 

nos, n the iow 6 n a gr , Gary oaks dle a ranch M eel mhhhet nat! 

wry ae vl A n, I; fed, d d wines Ae, Iran N S Progemns 

„ d ihr ee Siu, dar ip va ν ml „& ναν xampuci; Ala a iauięegmuen 1 wi, 4 

* Joris liner apyar, aa db v Saver, I 1 im @ NE nal xidl when bp 
—xc——  — — — ——— ö M r eεο . i gl 

Tie 62 3 P- Sr. % M, wrduan® © muchh®- ee, nel} besos milan 

Kb „ ddl, ebroules TiOuxe vi. etricn th xaxed rg cn 4% er- Nr ite 

. 134 d, dri A, & xangd v gde i. Which words I have the 

more largely cited, becauſe they yu us. the moſt full account of 

the Antiquity, Univerſality and Reaſon of that Opinion, which 

aſſerts two different Principles of Good and Evil. It ig a. Tra- 
dition ( ſaith he) F great antiquity deriv'd doum from the an- 
cient Maſters of Divine Knowledg, and Formers of Common- 
wealths, to the Poets and Philoſophers, whoſe firſt Author can- 
not be found, and yet hath met with firm and unſhaken Belief, 
not only in ordinary Diſcourſes and Reports, but was ſpread. in- 
to the Myſteries and Sacriſices both of Greeks and others, that 
the Untverſe did not depend on chance, and was deſtitute of Mind 
and Reaſon to govern it ; neither was there one only Reaſon which 
ſate at the Stern, or held the Reins, whereby he did order and 
govern the World ; but ſince there is ſo much confuſion and mix- 
ture of Good and Evil in the World, that Nature doth not pro- 
duce any pure untainted Good; there is not any one who like a 
Drawer takes the Liquor our of two ſeveral veſſels, and mixeth 
them together, and after diſtributes them; but there are two Prin- 
ciples and Powers contrary to each other, whereof one draws us 
to the right hand, and direct us ſtraight forward, the other pulls 
us back, and turns us the other way ; ſmce we ſee the Life of Man 
ſo mixed as it is; and not only that, but the World too, at leaſt ſo 
much as is ſublunry and terreſtrial, which is ſubject to many varie- 
tes, irregularities and changes. For if nothing be without a cauſe, 
and Good cannot be the reuſe of Evil, it neceſſari follows, that as 
there is a peculiar Nature and Principle which is the cauſe of Good, 
ſo there muſt be another, which is the cauſe of Evil. | 
But leſt we ſhould think it was only a Sec of a kind of Hea- 
then Manichees which held this Opinion; he tells us, to prevent 
| That, «a Aut bn am hain aal CopoGime, Ir was the Opinion of the > 
Tt 2 an 
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and une of the Heathen. Now thele two Principles ſome (Ach 
be) call: 


call Twooppoſite Gods, whereof the one is the cauſe of Goog, and 
the other of Euil him they call 0% this 224. By this one would 
imagin that this very. ancient Tradition was nothing elſe but the 


ima 
rrue account of the Origin of Evil a little diſguis d. For the Scri. 
pture making the Devil the firſt Author of Evil himſelf, and the 
firſt ſollicitor and tempter of Man to it; who when Gop directed 
him ſtraight forward, pull'd Man back, and put him quite out of 
his way, by which means all the Miſeries of the World came into 
it: For while Man kept cloſe to his Maker, his Integrity and Obe. 
dience were to him what the vgſa umbilicalia are to the child in 
the Womb; by them he recery'd whatever tended to his ſubſ.. 
tence and comfort: but Sin cut thoſe Veſſels aſunder, and prov d 
the Midwife of Miſery, bringing Man forth into a World of for. 
» 


row and- ſufferings: Now = the Scripture taking ſuch e 
Cial notice of one, as the chief of Devils, thro' whoſe means Evil 


came into the World, this gave occaſion to the Heathens, when 
le of time had made the Original Tradition more obſcure, to 
make theſe two, C and the Demon, as two Aut i gods, and ſo to be 
the cauſes, the one of all Good, and the other of all El. Which 
at laſt came to that (which was the Devil's great deſign in thus 
corrupting the Tradition) that both theſe Aut i gods ſhould have 
ſolemn worſhip by Sacriſices; the one by way of Impetration, 
for beſtowing of Good; the other by way of Deprecation, for 
averting of Evil. Such Pitarch there tells us were the Oromaſdes 


and Arimaniut of Zoroaftres which were worſhipped by the Per. 


Plut. in 
Alex. 
Diog. La- 
ertius in 
Proœem. 


ums, the one for doing good, and the other for avoiding evil; 
che one they reſembled to 2 (or Fire) the other to Darkneſs 
and Ignorance; what Animals were good and uſeful they aſcribed 
to Oromaſdes, and all venomous and noxious ones co Arimanius, 
whom Plutarch elſewhere calls ei e M T be evil Demon 
of the Perſians. The fame Diogenes Laertius relates of the Magi 
the Philoſophers of Perſia, that they made two diſtinct Principles, 
Ain, Anion xxl xaxir; 4 good and bad Damon for which he quotes 
Dinon, Ariſtotle, Hermippus, Eudoxus, and others. The fame 
Plutarch makes to be the Opinion of the ancient Greeks, who at- 
tribute the good to Jupiter Olympius, the bad to Hades; the (hal- 
deans, ſaitch he, make the Planets their Gods, of which two they 
ſuppoſe the cauſe of Good; two more of only a malignant Influ- 
ence; and other three to be indifferent to either. The ſame he 
affirms of the e/£gyptiavs, that Whatever was evil and irregular, 
they aſcrib'd to Typho ; what was good, comely and uſcful, they 
attributed to /e and O/ris;. to 14s. as the paſſive, Oſiris as the 
active Principle. N a N BEVEL 
Thus we ſee how large a ſpread this Opinion of the Origin of 
Evil had in the Centile World; neither did it expire wich Heathes- 
zin: But Manes retain d ſo much of the Religion of his Coun- 
trey, being a Perfian, that he made a ſtrange medley of the Ter- 


ſian and Chriſtian Doctrine together. For that was his famous 


Auguſt, de 
Heref. c. 
40. 


Opinion, of which St. Auſtin tells us; Iſis duo principia inter ſe 
4iVerſa atguc adverſa, tademgue æterna, &. co æterna, hor eff, Jem 


per fuilſe, compaſnis; duefque naturas at ga ſubſtantias, boni, [i 
licet, & mali, ſequens altos antigquut hereticos, apinatus ft. St 


Auſtin | 
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uin thinks that Manes had his Opinion concerning two Prin- 
ciples from the ancient Heretics, by whom I ſuppoſe he means the 
| Marcionift s and Lalentimans ; but it ſeems more probable that Ma- 
nes had his Doctrine immediately from his Countreymen, tho” it 
be generally thought that Seythianus and Buddas were his Maſters 
in it. But from whomſoever it came, the Opinion was merely 
Heathen, and not more eontrary to Scripture than it is to Reaſon; 


the Chriſtian World; J only briefly conſider the Unreaſonablenefs 
of it; to ſhew what a far better account of the Origin of Evil the 
Scriptures give us, than was diſcover'd by the Heathen Philoſo- 
phers. For on both ſides that Opinion is repugnant to the Notion 
of a Deity, ſo that while they would make two ſuch Gods, they make 
none at all; For how can the Principle of Good be Gop, if he hath 
not Infinite Power, as well as Goodneſs? and how can he have Infinite 
Power; if he hath not the management of things in the World? and 
how can he have the management of things, if they be liable to Evil: 
which the other God, which is the Principle of Evil, may lay upon it; 
from which, according to this ſuppoſition, the Principle of Good can- 
not teſcue it? So that they who hold this Opinion cannot, as Sim. 
plicius tells us, Give Gop » iwwv' # Gn Indus, the half of that In- 
finite Power which belongs to him; for neither can he keep the 
good Creatures which he makes from the power of the evil Dæ- 


the Power of the contrary Principle; neither can he free them 
from the evil which the other lays upon them; for then Gop's 
Power would be far greater than the evil Dæmon, and fo he could 
be no Anti-god, And on the other fide the Notion or Idea of an 
Infinite evil Being, is in it ſelf an inconſiſtent Idea; for it is an 
Infinite Non-entity, if we ſuppoſe his very Being to lic in being 
evil, which is only a privation of Goodneſs; and beſides if he be 


ciple; and how can he be infinitely contrary which injoys ſeyeral 
of the ſame Perfections, which the other hath, which are Infinity 
of Eſſence, and Neceſſity. of Exiſtence? Now if this Principle 
of Evil be abſolutely contrary to the other, it muſt be contrary 
in all his Perfections; for whatever is a Perfection, belongs to that 
which is good; and now if it be contrary in every Perfection, In- 
finity of Efſence, and Neceſſity of Exiftence, being two, it muſt 
be as contrary as is imaginable to them, by which this evil Prin- 
ciple muſt be infinitely defective in Being and Exiftence, and fo it 
will be an Infinite Non-entity which yet exiſts, which is the height 
of contradiction. Again, if there be ſuch a contrary Principle, 
which is the cauſe of att Evil, then all Evil falls out unavoida ty, 
and by the power of this Infrrely evil Principle, 4 which means 
not only all Religion, but all Virtue and Goodneſs will be taken out 


no 1 Sod and not only ſo, but all difference of Good 

Evil Mi be taken away (and then what need making two ſuch 
„Eontrary Principles to give an account of the Origin of Evil?) for 
[when once Evil becomes thus neceffary, it foſeth its Nature as 2 
Moral Eyil; for a Moral Evil implies in it a voluntary breach of 
eme known Law; but how can that breach be voluntary, which 
_ | Tt 3 Was 


the former I meddle not with, that Opinion 28 now extinct in 


mon, and therefore if he loves them, muſt be in continual fears of 


infinitely evil, he muſt be infinitely contrary to the good Prin- 


of the World, if this evil Principle be infinite; and if nor Dn 
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it, of which there would be none, if this evil, Demon had Ink. 


Xl. 


Plutarch. 
de Id. & 


Ofrride. 


in Tim. 
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neceſſarily by this Suppoſition) then no Government of the World 


of two contrary Principles, there will be but one Infiniteſy evil 


ciples infinite, ne of them ſo, and ſo while they 


did ſuppole a neceſſity of it in Nature, as flowing from that paſ- 


* Chalcid. tyre, the other contrary to it both in its Nature and e 
4. 


Was caus'd by an Infinite Power in the moſt proper way of Eff. 
ciency? And thus if all freedom of Will be deſtroy'd (as it is 


by Laws can be ſuppos'd, and conſequently no Reward or Puniſh. 
ment, which ſuppoſe liberty of Action, and by this means all Re. 
ligion, Law, and Providence are baniſh'd out of the World, and 
ſo. this evil Demon will get all into his own hands, and inſtead 


Demon. Which that there 1s not, appears by this, that notwith- 
ſtanding all the Evil in the World, there is ſo much Good left in 


nite Power. By this we ſee there cannot be a Principle infinitely 
evil; for while they go about to make two ſuch contrary Prin- 


make two Gods, they take away any at all. So that this Opinion 
of the Origin f Evil, is manifeſtly abſurd, irrational, and con- 
tradictious. | 7 
But all the Heathen Philoſophers were not ſo groſs as to imagin 
two ſuch Anti gods with infinitely active Power; bur yet thoſe who 
would not in terms aſſert it, might be driven to it by the conſc- 
uence of their Opinion concerning the Origin of E vil, which 


five Principle out of which the World was produc'd. Hence it 
was that Heraclitus, as Plutarch tells us, attributed the Origin of 
all things to Diſcord and Antipathy, and was wont to fay, that 
* hn wiſh'd 2. 


"Ex Ts HC ea ber” av0ewnor DongoX. 


That all contention were baniſh'd out of the World, that he did ſe- 
cretly curſe the Origin of 3 and wiſh'd the ruin of the World. 


So Empedocles call'd the active Principle which did good, Harmony 
and Friendſhip, but the other wy 


Neu- d S dneww aipparoeoras. 


by. which he makes it to be a quarrelſom, pernicious, and bloody 
Principle. The fame Plutarch tells us of theſe two renowned Phi- 
loſophers, Pythagoras and Plato. Thence he tells us the Pytha- 
goreans call'd the Principle of Good, * ©, mmgrpie, n pic, = 193, 5 
Died, d Wender, 10 Au, mT Ah. Unit), finite, quieſcent, ſtraight ) 
uneven number, ſquare, right and ſplendid; the Principle of Evil 
they call'd - , wt dne, en gigi, 75 ah d, 75 alen, T4 ine u 70 
dum, 74 deans, 74, nenn. T he Binary, Infinite, moving, crooked, even, 
long of one ſide, unequal, left, obſcure. The Opinion of Plato, 
he tells us, is very . obſcure, it being his. purpoſe to conceal Kt 
but he. ſaith in his old Age in his Book ah Fa 8 di opp 7 
ae Without any. ifs or ands, he aſſerts the World to be nn 

by more than one Principle, by two at the leaſt, * e 
rw & lie- la. Guiry, a F zie- Ae Mur. The one of a good and benign Ne. 


t Hag or as 
and 


Numenius in * Chalcidius thus delivers the Opinions of 
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T Plato de originibus, as he ſpeaks; Igitur Pythagoras quoque, 
| = 7 menius, fluidam & ſine qualitate Hluam eſſe cenſet 1 nec 
ut Stoici nature mediæ, interque malorum, bonorumque vici- 
niam ſed plane naxiam; Deum quippe eſſe (ut etiam Platoni vide- 
tur) initium e cauſam bonorum, ſybuam malorum: So that accord- 
ing to Numenius, both Plato and Pythagoras attributed the Origin 
of Evil to the Malignity of Matter, and fo they make Evils to be 
neceſſarily conſequent upon the Being of Things. For thus he de- 
bers expreſly the Opinion of Pythagoras; qui ait, Exiſtente pro- 
videntia, n . neceſſaria ſubſtitiſſe, propterea quod ſylus ſit, 
& eadem fit malitia prædita: Platonemque idem Numenius laudar, 
quod duas mundi animas autumet ; | Unam beneficentiſſimam ; mali 
nam alterams ſc. uam itur juxta Þ latonen mundo bona ſua 
Dei, tanquam patris liberalitate collata fimt ; mala vero, matris 
ſlve vitio cobeſerunt. But Plutarch will by no means admit, Plurarch. 
that Plato attributes the Origin of Evil merely to Matter, but he — 4 7 =, 
makes the Principle of Evil to be ſomething diſtinct from Matter, Tim. 
which he calls w be, xa ddr, winner & al ner g, A Confuſed 
infinite, ſelfemoving, ſtirring Principle; which (faith he) he elſe- 
where calls Neceſſity, and in his de Legibus, plainly, wav nul wat | 
wm, a diſorderly and malignant Soul, which cannot be underſtood 1 
of mere Matter, when he makes his Hyle du e ao nnd {| 
nh; x4! Purdue, eixales Tenor: Mit hout form or figure, and deſtitute of all 
qualities and power of operation: and i is impoſſible (faith he) 
that that which is of it ſelf ſuch an inert prmciple as Matter 
is, ſhould by Plato be ſuppos'd to be the cauſe and principle of 
Evil, which he elſewhere calls «dywar nnd nf Or Dowandau wal Ap 
tw, Neceſſity which often refiſted God, and caſt off his reins. So 
that according to Plutarch, Plato acquits both God and Hyle from 
being the Origin of Evil, 16 + tw ale. uncle A en, a0 Gf O vs 
n aud, alas amin, ad-, and therefore attributes it to that malig- 
nant Spirit which moves the Matter, and 1s the cauſe of all the 
diforderly Motions in the World. But what this Spirit ſhould be, 
neither he or any one elſe could ever underſtand : what darkneſs and 
ignorance then was there among the wiſeſt of Philoſophers con- 
cerning the Origin of Evil, win they were ſo confus'd and ob- 
(cure in the account which they gave of it, that their greateſt ad- 
mirers could not underſtand them 
But tho* Plato ſeem'd ſo ambiguous in his judgment of the Ori- XII. 
gin of Evil, whether he ſhould attribute it to the Hyle, or ſome 
malignant Spirit in it, the Stoics were dogmatical, and plainly im- 
puted the cauſe of Evil to the perverſity of Matter. So Chalci- Chatcid. in 
dius tells us, that the Stoics made Matter not to be evil in it ſelf 7.355. 
3s Fythagoras, but that it was indifferent to either; perrogati igi- 
tur unde mala? perverſitatem ſeminarium malorum af, ſumt: they 
made the perverſity of Matter the Origin of Evil; but as he well ob- 
lerves, nec expediunt adbuc unde ipſa per verſitas, cum juxta ipſos duo ſint 
nia rerum, Deus & hylua. Deus ſummum & precellens — 51. 
a, ut cenſent, nec bonum nec malum. They give no rational ac- 
count whence this perverſity of Matter ſhould ariſe, when accord- 
W to the Srges, there are but two Principles of Things, God and 
Halter, whereof the one is perfectly good, the other neither good 
dor evil. But this perverſity they tell us is ſomething nece oy 
conſe- 


/ 


* ” 
* 


conſequent upon the Generation of Things. Tait 34 i« nth rg 
Mie e, vary . S. @ ßen N ae. 3 are affetttions, (vis | 
the Diſorders in the World) which follow the Generation of things. 
as ruſt comes _ braſs, and filth upon the body, as the counterteir 
Triſmegiſtus ſpeaks; ſo Maximus Tyrins faith that Evils in the 
World are # π e, «x tx w not any works of art, but the at. 
fectiont of Matter. Non poteſt artifex mutare materiam, ſaith 9. 
neca, when he is giving an account Why God ſuffers Evils in the 
World: and elſewhere gives this account why Evils came into the 
World, non quia ceſſat ars, ſed quia id in quo exercetur inobſequen; 
/* artieft. So that the Origin of Evil by this account of it lies wholly 
upon the perverſity of Matter, which it ſeems was uncapable of 
being put into better order by that Gop who produc'd the Wld 
out o& that Matter which the S$zozcs ſuppos d to be eternal. And 
the truth is, the avoiding the attributing the cauſe of Evil to Gop, 
ſeems to have been the great Reaſon, Why they rather choſe to 
make it matter neceſſary and co- exiſtent with Gop, and this was 
the only plauſible c which Hermogenes had for following 
the Platoniſts and Stoics in this Opinion, that he might ſer Gop 
far enough off from being the Author of Sin; but F cannot ſee 
what advantage comes at all by this Hypotheſis, but it is chargeable 
with as many difficulties as any other. For, 1. It either 725 
God's Omnipotency, or elſe makes him the approver of Evil ; ſo that 
if he be not Autor, he muſt be Aſſentator mali, as Tertullian ſpeaks 


verſe Her- againſt Hermogenes, becauſe he ſuffer d Evil to be in Matter; for, 


as he argues, Aut enim potuit emendere ſed noluit; aut voluit 
28 verum non potuit in firmus Deus: fi potuit & noluit, na- 

s & zpſe, quia malo 7 avit; & fic jam abetur ejus licet non 
inſtituerit: quia tamen ſi noluiſſet illud eſſe, non 72 ; tpſe jam 
fecit eſſe, quod noluit non eſſe : quo quid eſt turpius ? ſi voluit eſſe 
quod ipſe noluit feciſſe, adverſum ſemetipſum egit, cum & voluit 
eſſe quod noluit feciſſe, & noluit feciſſe quod voluit eſſe. So that 
little advantage 1s gain'd for the clearing the true Origin of Evil 
by this Opinion; for either Gop could have taken away Evil out 
of Matter but would not, or elſe would but could not; this laſt 
deſtroys Gop's Omnipotency, the former his Goodneſs; for by 
that means Evil is in the World by his conſent and approbation; 
for if Gop would not remove it when he might, the Being of it 
will come from him; when if he would have hindred it, it would 
not have been, and ſo Gon by not rooting out of Evil, will be 
found an Aſſertor of it; Male ſi per voluntatem : turpiter 1 per 
neceſſitatem, aut famulus erit mal; Deus, aut amicus if Gop's 
Will were the cauſe why Sin was, it reflects on his Goodnels, if 
Gop's Power could not Linder it, it deſtroys his F 
So that by this Opinion Gop muſt either be a ſlave or a riend to 
Evil. 2. This Principle overturns the foundations of Religion, and 
all tranſattions between God and Mens Souls in order to their wel. 
fare, becauſe it makes Evil to be neceſſarily exiſtent in the World; 
which appears from hence, in that Evil doth reſult from the Being 
of Matter, and ſo it muſt neceſſarily be as Matter is ſuppos d to 
be; for whatever reſults from the being of a thing, mult be co- 


exiſtent with it; and ſo what flows from what doth neceſſarily 


exiſt, muſt have the fame Mode of Exiſtence which the Being 7 
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ſelf hath; as is evident in all the Attributes of God, which have 
che ame immutability with his Nature: now then, if Evil did exiſt 
from Eternity together with Matter it muſt neceſſarily exiſt 
as Matter doth, and fo evil will be invincible and unavoidable in 
che World; which if once granted, renders Religion uſeleſs, makes 
God's Commands unrighteous, and deſtroys the foundation of 
God's Proceedings in the day of Judgment: 3. This Opinion makes z. 
God not to be the Author of Good, while it denies him to be the 
Author of Evil. For either there was nothing elſe but Evilin this 
eternal Matter, or there was a mixture of Good and Evil; if no- 
thing elſe but Evil which did neceſſarily exiſt, it were as impoſſible 
for God to produce Good out of it, as to annihilate the neceſſa- 
rily exiſtent Matter, If there were a mixture of Good and Evil, 
they were both there either neceſſarily or contingently; how 
could either of them be contingently in that which is ſuppos'd to 
be neceſſarily exiſtent, and no free Agent? If they be both there 
neceſſarily, 1. It is hard W how two ſuch contrary things 
as Good and Evil, ſhould neceſſarily be in the ſame uniform Mat- 
ter. 2. Then God is no more the Author of Good than of E- 
vil in the World; for he is ſaid not to be Author of Evil becauſe 
it comes from Matter; and ſo it appears Good doth too, and ſo 
God according to this Opinion, is no more the Author of Good, 
than he is of Evil. But if it be ſaid that Good is not in Matter, but 
Cod produc d that out 25 nothing : Then reply, 1. If God did pro- 
duce Good out of nothing, why did he not produce Matter out 
of nothing too? If he were ſo powerful as to do the one, there 
could be no defect of power as to the other. What inſufficiency 
is there in God's Nature for producing all things out of nothing, if he 
can produce any my out of nothing? 2. If God did produce Good 
out of Evil, why could he not have remov'd all Evil out of Matter? 
For Good could not but be produc'd by the removing of ſome Evil 
which was before that Good, and ſo God might haveremov'd all Evil 
out of Matter. And ſo by not doing it when he might, this opinion / 
gives not the leaſt Satisfaction in point of Reaſon for acquitting, God 
from being the Author of Sin, nor for clearing the true;origin of Evil. 
Thus we have now compar'd the account given of it in Scri- XIII. 

pture, with that given by the Heathen Philoſophers, and find it 
in cvery thing more clear, rational and ſatisfactory than theirs is. 
Which doubtleſs is the reaſon, why the more modern Philoſophers, 
ſuch as Hierocles, Porphyry, Simplicius and others, tho' otherwiſe 
great oppoſers of Chriſtianity, did yet in this fide with the Scri- 
2 and attribute the original of Evil not to Matter but to the 
Will of Man. And whoever is ſeriouſly converſant with the writ- 
ings of thoſe Philoſophers, who were & ne t of the ſacred 
ſucceſſion out of the School of Ammonius at Alexandria, ſuch as 
Plotinus, ker fra Iamblichus and Hierocles, will find them 


write in a higher ſtrain concerning many weighty and important 

Truths, as of the degeneracy of Mens Souls from Gop, and the 

way of the Souls returning to Him, than the moſt ſublime of the 

ancient Miloſophers had done. Which Speculations of theirs no 

doubt aroſe not ſo much from the School of Plato, and Pythagoras, ifi. Ee 

as of that great reſtorer of Philoſophy Ammonius of Alexandria; diſ hip. 1. 

whoſe Scholars Herennius, Origen and Plotinus were. Who liv- , 
| Uu | ing Scripe. Eccl, 
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ing and dying a Chriſtian, as Euſebius and Hierom aſſure us, what. 
Holfen. 4+ ever Porphyrius ſuggeſts to the contrary, did communicate to hj, 
btb e, Scholars the ſublimer Myſteries of Divine Revelation, togethe, 
dyn es. with the Speculations of the ancient Philoſophers : which ollte. 
nus conceives he did with an adjuration of ſecrecy, which he tell 
us Porphyrius himſelf acknowledgeth, that thoſe three Scholars of 
 Ammonius, Herennias, Origen and Plotinus, were under an oþjj. 
gation to each other not to reveal and diſcover, tho it were after 
violated by them. It is an eaſie matter to conceive what an excel. 
lent improvement might be made of the ancient Platonic Philoſo. 
phy by the advantage of the Scriptures, x one who was fo well 
versd in both of t as Ammonius is ſuppos d to have been; 
and how agreeable and becoming would that Philoſophy ſeem 
which had only its riſe from Plato, but its height and improve. 
ment from choſe rich and truly Divine Truths which were inlaid with 
them? The want of obſerving this, viz. whence it was that thoſe 
excellent diſcourſes in the latter Platoniſts had their true Original, 
| hath given occaſion to ſeveral miſtakes among learned Men: as firſt 
the over-valuing of the Platonic Philoſophy, as tho“ in many of 
the diſcourſes and notions of it, it ſeem'd to ſome (who were more 
m love with Philoſophy than the Scriptures) to out-go what isdi- 
ſcover'd therein concerning the ſame things. A moſt groundleſs 
and unworthy Cenſure! when it is more than probable (and might 
be largely manifeſted, were it here a fit opportunity) that what- 
ever is truly generous and noble in the ſublimeſt diſcourſes of the 
Platoniſts, had not only its primitive riſe, but its acceſſion and 
improvement from the Scriptures wherein it is ſtil] contain'd in its 
native luſtre and beauty, without thoſe paintings and impure mix- 
cures which the ſublimeſt Truths are corru with in the Plato- 
nic Writings. The reaſon of which is, tho* theſe Philoſophers 
grew ſuddenly rich thro? the ſpoils they had taken out of the Scri- 
ptures, yet they were loth to be known, from whence they had 
them, and would ſeem to have had that out of their own Gardens 
which was only tranſplanted from the Sacred Writings. Therc- 
fore we find them not mentioning the Scriptures and the Chriſtian 
Doctrine without ſome contempt of its meanneſs and ſimplicity; 
and whatever improvement they had 2 by them, they would 
have it leſs taken notice of by profeſſing their oppoſition to the 
Chriſtians, as is notorious in thoſe great Philoſophers, Porphyri- 
us, Iamblichus, Hierocles, Simplicius and others. It being their de- 
fign to take ſo much and no more out of the Chriſtian Doctrineas 
they could well ſuit with their Platonic Notions, by which means 
they ſo diſguis'd th. Faces of the Truths they ſtole, that it were hard 
for the right owners of them to know them again. Which was 
the grand Artifice of their great Maſter Plato, who doubtlels by 
means of his abode and acquaintance in Agypt about the time 
when the Jeu began to flock thither, had more certain knowledge of 
many Truths of grand importance, concerning the Deity, the na, 
ture of the Soul, the origin of the World, than many other Greet 
Philoſophers had; but yet therein lay his great fault, thathe wrapt 
up and diſguis'd his Notions in ſuch a — and ambiguous 
manner, that partly he might be leſs known from whence he ha 
them, and that they might find better entertainment 9 = 
| | 7e 
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Greeks, than they were ever like to*do in their plain and native 
dreſs. Which Plato himſelf ſeems ſomewhere to intimate, when he 7e in E. 
faith, that what the Greeks 1 3 rr oh i, 
e tit in 4 ter bon, i. e. t 1 iſe it, 
1 A as they pleaſe, and put it into 11 — xr 
that it might never be ſuſpected to have bcen a Foreigner. Thence 
Tertullian ſpeaks with a great deal of truth and freedom of ſuch 
Philoſophers who did ingenii ſitim de prophetarum fonte irrigare (as he 
expreſſeth it) that quench'd their thirſt after Knowledg with the 
Waters of Jordan (cho they did not, like Naaman, cure the Le- 
proſie of the Head by waſhing in them) for as Tertullian faith, ml. 4. 
they came only ex negotio curiofitatis, more to pleaſe the itch of . 
their curioſity than to cure it. | | | 
And wherein they ſeem'd moſt toagree with the Scriptures, their 
difference was beyond their agreement. Siquidem vera quægue & Tr 4, 
conſonant ia Prophetis aut aliunde commendant aut aliorſum ſubornant, Anime, 
cum maxima injuria veritatis, quam efficiunt aut adjuvari falſis aut pa- 
trocinari. Whatever the Philoſophers ſpeak agreeable to the Scriptures, 
either they do not own whence they had it, or turn it quite another way, 
227 they have done the truth à great deal of mjury, by mixing it 
with their corruptions 55 and making that little Truth a plea for the 
reſt of their Errors. Neither was this only among the ancient Phi- 
loſophers, but the primitive Chriſtians began to diſcern the under- 
hand workings of ſuch, who ſought to blend Philoſophy and Chri- 
ſtianity together; for Tertullian himſelf takes great notice of ſuch, 
who did 2 eritatis dogmata ad 1 ſententias adulterare, 
ſuborn Chriſtianity to maintain Philoſophy ; which makes him c 
out, Viderint qui Stoicum, & Platonicum, & Dialecticum Chriſtia- Tertul. de 
niſnum protulerunt; by which we ſee what raperin there was 772”? 
hiloſop 


betimes rather to bring Chriſtianity down to P y, than to e 
make Philoſophy truckle under the truth and ſimplicity of the 
Scriptures. hether Ammonius himſelf, and ſome others of the 
School of Alexandria, might be guilty in this kind, is not here a place 
to inquire, tho? it be too evident in the Writings of ſome, that they 

rather ſeek to accommodate the Scriptures to the Sentiments of 
the School of Plato, than to reform that by the Scriptures; but 
lay howeyer it were with thoſe who were Chriſtians, yet thoſe 
who were not, but only ruhe made their great advantage 
by it. For when they found what was reconcilable with the Do- 
crine of Plato in the Scriptures, done already to their hands, by 
the endeavors chiefly of Ammonius and Origen, they greedily em- 
brace thoſe improvements of their Philoſophy, which would tend 
ſo much to the credit of it, and as contemptuouſly reje& what they 
found irreconcilable with the Dictates of their Philoſophy. Now 
what an unreaſonable thing is it, when whatever was noble and ex- 
cellent in the Heathen Philoſophy was derivative from the Scri- 
Ptures, as the ſacred Fountain of it, that the meeting with ſuch 
things ſhould in the leaſt redound to the prejudice of the Scriptures, 

om whence it was originally deriv'd? When on the other ſide it 
ould be a great confirmation to our Faith, as to the Scriptures, 
that they who were profeſs'd Philoſophers and Admirers — Or 

Reaſon, did ſo readily embrace ſome of thoſe grand Truths which 
ac contain'd in the Word of Goo. | | 

Uu 2 For 
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xiv. For which we need no other inſtance, than that before us, oa 


_  cerning the origin of Evil, the making out of which will tend to 
che clearing che laſt thing mention'd concerning it, which wa, 
That ahbe moſt material things in it are atteſted by the Heathyy; 
themſelves. And this Honey which is gain'd out of the Liog, 
mouth, muſt needs taſte ſweeter than any other doth. For it is 1 
weak and groundleſs miſtake on the other fide, which is the {. 
cond (which ariſeth from meeting things conſonant to the Seri. 
ptures in the Writings of 1 preſently to conclude from 
ſuch things, that they were Chriſtians (as it is ſaid ſome have lately 
done in the behalf of Hieroclet.) For their being ſuch clear accounts 
given in Scripture of the grand difficulties and perplexities which 
the minds of Men were troubl'd with, when theſe came to the 
knowledg of ſuch who were of Philoſophic and inquiſitive Heads, 
we cannot but think they would meet with acceptation among them, 
eſpecially if they might be made conſiſtent with their former Spe. 
culations: thus it was in our preſent caſe concerning the origin of 
Evil, we have already beheld the lamentable perplexitics the an- 
cient Philoſophers were in about it, what Meanders they were loft 
in for want of a Clue to guide them thro' them; now it pleasd 
Gop, after the comny CHRIST in the fleſh, to declare to the 
World the only way tor the recovery of Souls and their eternal 
Salvation, the news of which being ſpread fo far that ir ſoon got 
among the Philoſophers, could not but make them more inquiſi- 
tive concerning the ſtate and condition of their Souls; and when 
they had ſcarch'd what the Philoſophers had formerly diſcover'd of 
it, their curioſity would preſently prompt them to ſee what account 
of — concerning the Souls of Men was deliver'd by the Prea- 
chers of this new Doctrine. 1 this they could not but preſently 
underſtand that they declar'd all Mens Souls to be in a moſt dege- 
nerate and low condition, by being ſo continually under the po- 
wer of the moſt unreaſonable and unruly paſſions, that they were 
eſtranged from Gop, and prone to fix on things unſutable to 
their nature, as to all which, their own inward ſenſe and experi- 
ence could not but tell them that theſe things were notoriouſly 
true; and therefore they inquire further how theſe things came to 
be fo; which they receive a full accountof in Scripture, that Man's 
Soul was at firſt created pure and holy, and in perfect friendſhip 
with Gop, that Gop dealt bountifully and favorably with Man; 
only Obedience to his Laws; that Man being a free A. 
gent, did abuſe his Liberty, and diſobey'd his Maker; and thence 
came the true =ng9jyn;, the feathers of the Soul, whereby it foar- 
ed up to Heaven, moulted away, and the Soul ſunk below it felt, 
into a degenerate and apoſtate Condition, out of which it 18 tm. 
oſſible to be recover'd without ſome extraordinary expreſſion of 
ivine Favor. Now what is there in all this 'account, but what 
is hugely ſutable to principles of Reaſon, and to the gencral ex- 
perience of the World, as to thoſe things which were capable of being 
tryd by it? And thoſe Philoſophers who were any thing ingenu- 
ous; and Lovers of Truth, could not but confeſs the truth of thoſe 
things which we are now ing of, vis. Thar Mens Souls ar! 
n 4 "very degenerate tion; That the moſt rational account 
of it is, that Man by the att of his own will brought hint if 
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4 nereſſity of recovery out of this condition. a 

yer to 2 of the Souls of Men ; this was the com- 
mon complainr of thoſe Philoſophers, who mi 
ment of chemſolyes, and the practice of Virtue, eſpecially of the 
Platoniſts and Froics. Seneca in all his Moral Diſcourſes, eſpeci- 
ally in his Epiſtles, may ſpeak ſufficiently in behalf of the Stozcs, 
how much they lamented the degeneracy of the World. Andthe 
Platoniſts all complain of the flayery of the Soul in the Body, and 
that it is here by way of puniſhment, for ſomething which was 
done before; and which makes me ſomewhat inclinable to think, 
that Plato knew more of the lapſe of Mankind, rhan he would 
openly diſcover, and for that end diſguis'd it after his uſual man- 
ner in that Hypotheſis of prx-exiſtence, which taking it Cabaliſti- 
cally (for I rather think the Opinion of præ- exiſtence is ſo to be 
taken, than the hiſtory of the Fall of Man) may import only 
this, That Mens ſouls might be juſtly 22 to be created hap- 
pu, but by reaſon of the dooſtais of Man's ſoul from God, all 
Souls come now into their Bodies as into a kind of Priſon, they 
being enſlav'd to the brutiſb part within them, there having been 
ſuch a true resis. the ſoul being now depriv'd of her 2 
perfettions in this her low and degenerate condition. And it ſeems 
far more rational to me to interpret thoſe Perſons Opinions to a 
Cabaliſtical, or an Allegorical Senſe, who are known to have writ 
deſignedly in a way obſcure and ambiguous, than to force thoſe 
Mens expreſſions to Cabala s, who profeſs to write a plain Hiſto- 
ry, and that with the 2 ſimplicity and perſpicuity. But it 
cannot but ſeem very ſtrange that an Zyporheſis capable of being 
reconcil'd to the plain literal ſenſe of the Scriptures, (deliver'd b 
a perſon who uſeth great artifice and cunning to diſguiſe his Opi- 
nions, and ſuch a perſon withal, who (by ſuch perſons themſelves 
who make uſe of this Opinion to that end) is ſuppos'd to have 
been very converſant with the Writings of Moſes) ſhould be ta- 
ken in its literal ſenſe, as it really imports præ-· exiſtence of each 
articular Soul in the groſſeſt manner; and this ſhould be made to 

2 part of the Philoſophic Cabala of the Writings of ſuch a 
Perſon, who uſeth not the leaſt Artifice to diſguiſe his Senſe, nor 
gives us any where the leaſt intimation that he left behind him ſuch 
plaited Pictures in his Hiſtory of the beginning of the World, 
that if you look ſtraight forward, you may fee a literal Cabala, 
on the one ſide a Phifoſophical, and on the other a Moral. But 
now if we remove the Cabala from Moſes to Plato, we may find 
no incongruity or repugnancy at all either as to Plato s way of writ- 
ing, or the conſonancy of the Opinion ſo interpreted to the plain 
genuine ſenſe of Moſes, if by Plato's opinion of the præ- exiſtence 
and deſcent of Souls, be underſtood by the former, the happy 
ſtate of the Soul of Man in conjunction with God; and by the 
latter, the low and degenerate condition which the Soul is in, at- 
ter Apoſtaſy from him, Which the latter Platoniſts arc fo 


lome things he counſels Men ro do, hath theſe words, But if we 


cannot do them, let us at leaſt do that which was ſo much lamented 
of old, To Tlwoipiper t F , Which 18, ag molar L leide, lun veaniorr Nodes, 
+ il 


into it; and that in order to the happineſs of Mens Souls, there 


who minded the govern- 


large and eloquent in expreſſing. Porphyry, where he Weeks of rorplyr.de 
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in wi Nv ad hey or; vad I m che air od = Let us at the leaſt jom 
our Fore-fathers in lamenting this, that we are compounded of (ut; 
Aiſagreeing and contrary principles, that we are not able to preſerve 
Hierve. in divine, pure and unſpotted Innocency. And Hierocles fully expreſ. 
- thay. ſeth his ſenſe of the Degeneracy of Mankind in theſe words; 5 
7. 261. e, ee ae, eh ies a gen- Aee d, ward f a d im Rloefdbe, 4g ra) mah 

mg la F = AN vn, Als To BevauYJncy Ovy ils Dan ©1400, as 2Imnwved oy be Þ ma ; 
| 85 167/400) iy ay] nafups 2g 2917 * T N d O verh G, ) mis peine „ apes; Yu hes 
Z M. The moſt of Men in the World are bad, and under the command 
| of their paſſions, and grown impotent thro' their 2 to Earth; 
which great evil they have brought upon themſelves, by their wilfyl 
27 % from God, and withdrawing themſelves from that Societ ty 
| | with him which they once enjoy d in pure hight : which departure of 
of Mens Souls from God, which is ſo hurtful to the lag of Men, 
is evident by their ſtrong inclination to the things of this World. The 
{ame Author mentions, with much approbation, that Speech of 
Heraclitus, ſpeaking of thoſe Souls which are b. «i; e, which 
I cannot better render than wndeclinably good, he faith, 7% 2 > de, 
Nudbr, mtvixagle N N db, a Me live their death, and die their life: 
Xe TT »Þ xa) mer © wn wor® wee; 6 ar hun e For Man ts now allen down 
rom that bleſſed Region, and as Empedocles the Pythagoreay 


leaks, 


With 


Þvyas 340389 xj aAnms 
Nev pwawoppo vi 


Which words cannot be better rendred, than in the words the 
Scripture uſeth concerning Cain, and he went from the preſence of 

the, Lord, and was a fugitive in the earth, and under continual per- 
lexities. For the Soul of Man having left }xup&«#d>$ (it is 
Hieroe.n Fjerocles's own expreſſion) the pleaſant meadow of truth (a ſit 
5 on deſcription of P aradiſe) Th sh, & nenne tis vu ipaare Hig Nets ward 
«wins, thro' the violence of her moulting, or deplumation, ſhe comes 

mto this earthly Body, deprived of that 12 Life, which ſbe 
before enjoy d. Which he tells us is very conſonant to Plato's 

| ſenſe of the «499, or deſcent, of Souls, that when by reaſon of 
their impotency of fixing wholly on God they ſuffer any «i an. 
ena, ſome great loſs, and a depravation of former perfettions, 
(which I ſuppoſe is meant by the ei, the Souls impotency of 
flying up above this earthly World) then they lapſe into theſe 
Terreſtrial and Mortal Bodies So Hierocles concludes with this 
excellent and divine Speech, d & 5 %% p, aal # ænegiſenes © nid, 

nas s Te dv tlg T F IT e rind, 046 —— cogr due 7 5 * Iynriic 22 
Sen, ng h 7 pt F, 6107 re d txOvo; eg T F A xe det £gy Tomrov, 18 mv tie b gvia- 

dude df. As therefore b epoſtaſy from God, and the moulting of 
thoſe feathers of our Souls, whereby we may be rais'd up above 

this World, we have 1 into this place of Mortals which is 
compaſſed about with Evils: fo by lens off carnal afſe- 
Gilont, and by the growth of Virtues like new feathers to the 
Poul, weſhall aſtend to the plate of e and perfect good, and to the cu. 
- 1/oyment of a Divine Life. So much more becoming Chriſtians do theſe 
excellent Philoſophers ſpeak of the degeneracy of Mens Souls, = 
N W ren nr 1 9 2 „ | the 
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che conſequents of it, than ſome who would be accounted the 
followers Of Reaſon, as well as of CHRIST, who make it ſo much 
of their buſineſs to extenuate the fall of Man. Which we find 
thoſe who were mere Philoſophers, far more rational and ingenu- 
ous in, than thoſe who pretend ſo highly to Reaſon; but I think 
with as little of it as any, ſuppoſing the Scriptures to be of Di- 
vine Authority. But it is not here our buſineſs to conſider the O- 
pinions of thoſe who pretend to Chriſtiamty, but only of ſuch 
who pretending only to Reaſon, have yet conſented with the Do- 
Arine of the Scriptures as to the Degeneraey of the Souls of Men, 
that it lies in an Apoſftaſie from Gop, and having loſt thoſe Per- 
fections which they had before. | od | 

That Man's Fall is the cauſe of his Apoſtaſie; this we have XVI. 
already manifeſted at large from rhe Teſtimony and Reaſon of im. 
plicius, and Hierocles is as large and elear in it as the other, with 
Expreſſions much of the ſame nature. M & S vi Ahe dl F or os} Hieroc. in 
vum, T Yr, xg4 F funde 1055 ad, Sete cee d, ꝙ u 3; , ve! ho 585 aur. Carm. 
267, ty Tw Nulas opgiony x} Ty Gee, Al 1) * g, djpafpicisr dvapigt eineorwiry þ. 258. 
Man's Nature lying between thoſe Beings which perpetually con- 
template God, and thoſe which are uncapable of it, it ſometimes 
aſcends to thoſe, and ſometimes defeends to theſe, according as it 
obſerves or rejetts the Dittates of Reaſon, and ſo by reaſon * 
the indifferency of the Will is liable to take upon it the ſimilitu 
of God or 4 Beaſt. rat bs 6 u idee. ofh wi; adnighs mins 
| {yur of d Peet, 35 mils TAYagrs; vl lars Th; how? algiorn vH. And wWhotuer- 
throughly conſiders this will eaſily underſtand, how Men are the 
cauſes of their own Evils, and become unhappy and miſerable thro 
their own choice and ſelf-wills. Which he brings in by way of 
explication of that truly golden Pythagorean Verſe, 


Tdon d av3ewres aw Faigela mpol ryollas 
Tayporas. 


Men are grown miſerable thro their own fault. And afterwards 
Hierocles excellently deſcribes the nature of Eyil in theſe words, 
„ N abus du M irdenßz, dub dass, 5 nd ainhovrie D Pia xinas, Both our 
natural and contratted pravity, is nothing elſe but the unnatural 
motion of our free Wills: according to which, faith he, c mis 
Rio 1094 agel, $I dau de Gary icudſus Sl, A F had d, - N 
lebe vd a ce@rrec, n 20e wary F ors Jopdr. 74 7 dare to con- 
traatet the Laws of God, not being ſenſible how much we injure 
our ſelves when we do it; and only look at this, that we are 
able to caſt off the reins of God's ; Fe from our necks. And 
he truly faith, That it is the greateſt abuſe of liberty to offend 
od, when we either do what he forbids, or neglect what he re- 
quizres. "be ixdligw%y + dui O- iavni; Mugen of T Ye „e cnbatrorns, mi Tt pin 
Tub ai xe; nf wa nt «mppdyuire. So that on both ſides Men 6 
bring miſery upon themſelves, by ane e the Divine Law, 
both by not Ling what they are commanded. and by doing what 


they are forbidden. So that he fully aſcribes the origin of Evil to 


the 13 un aua ede gle 2).xt%, as he calls it, the irregular motion 


of 
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of the Will of Man, which we have already ſhew'd to be the Doctrine 
of the Scriptures. _ | 
3. As to the neceſſity of the Soul's recovery from this condition, 
in order to her felicity, we have theſe Philoſophers expreſſing their 
Auguſt. de conſent with the Scriptures, Porphyrius, as St. Auguſtine tells us 
cw. PU in the end of his firſt Book, De regreſſu anime, doth acknoy 


l. 10. c. 32. 


the neceſſity of a way of recovering Souls, which ſhould be uni. 
verſal. Cum autem dicit Porphyrius, Nondum receptam ian 
quandam ſectam, que umi ver viam anime contineat liberay. 
ar, nondumque in ſnam notitiam eandem viam hiſtorialj 
cognitione perlatam, proculdubio  confitetur eſſe aliquam, ſed non. 
dum in Fwy veniſſe notitiam. But the neceſlity of the purgation 
of the Soul in order for the Felicity, is ſo largely and fully gif. 
cours'd of by all the Platoniſts and Pythagoreans, that it will be 
needleſs to inſiſt upon it. Thus far then we find the account gi. 
ven of the origin of Evil in Scripture to be embrac'd by the ſub- 
limeſt of the den Philoſophers, as moſt rational and ſatiſ. 
factory; which was the thing to be prov'd. 
xvIl. Neither do we find only the main of this account acknowledg. 
ed as rational, but we may trace ſome not obſcure foot-ſteps of 
the. truth of particular Circumſtances which concern the fall of 
Man, among the Heathens: ſuch as the Devil's envying of Man's 
474 his diſguiſing himſelf under the youn of a Serpent, and 
Man's being thrown out of Paradiſe upon his fall. 
D.Caſaub.- I. The Der“ envying the N of Man. It hath been tru- 
Onginal ly obſery'd by a learned „that the original of that very an- 


of tem | Ag; : 
ral Evils, Cient Opinion among the Heathen, de invidia Demons, had its 


"riſe from the Hiſtory of the fall of Man, which he hath made out 
ſo fully, that I ſhall the leſs need to prove it. And that there was 
an undoubted Tradition of ſome malignant Spirits, which envy'd 
the welfare of Mankind, appears by that ample Teftimony of Fun- 
tarch, in his Dio, mention'd by the fame Author; 0% 2, w 7 . 
„% mAudy T anxieties a app @C-0 J4,40X ade. % W Se quid 2 Bama, 
ar Prong wh wzah dvdpgiow © mis Teghron cnioedpodpe, mpg arts © Oed, inde, aims 
v6 TOdRores Th dero 476 "my Alaluirorns ex Tir, c Te xand val & xigyion PrrTio®- ene; - 
199 Melcxs wind r nad ram. Plutarch was much troubl'd to give an 
account of the Apparitions which Brutus and Dio, who were 
learned and philoſophical Men, were haunted withal; and doubts 
he can give no juſt account of it, unleſs he embrac'd that very ancient 
Tradition (which yet ſeem'd abſurd and incredible, ) viz. That there 
are certain wicked and malignant Demons, which envy good Men, 
and withſtand their Enterprizes, by raiſmg Fears and 7 roubles to 
them, that ſo they might hinder them in their purſuit of Virtue ; tt» 
if they continue Fed and unmoveable in Good, they ſhould be at laf 
partakers of greater Felicity than they enjoy. There being ſo ancient 
a Tradition of ſuch iz I/we, (as the learned Man mention'd 
hath more fully ſhew'd in his Notes on this place of Plutarch) 
. gives a great confirmation to the truth of what the Scripture fe- 
ports concerning the Devil's being ſo great an Inſtrument in pio. 
curing the fall of Man. To him therefore I refer the inquiſitiſe 
Reader, and ſhall not add to the Teſtimonies of him cited, that of 
4 ky ** Xenocrates in Plutarch, de Ide & Offride, where he faith that the 


of. p36, calamities of Life and Misfortunes Men meet with, do not grey 
Wi 


- 
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with, do not 2 ree with that veneration which we have for the \ 
deny wd good Spirits, n by PM 6 of dire ti. A engl ys f 
N wal mee, ot geg v mou, But that there are in the Air | 

whe great and potent Beings, which are of a ſirly and malig 
lauft, and rejoyce to do Men all the miſchief they can. Jambli- landlich 
abus, in his anſwer to Porphyrius concerning the c A gyptian My- 4 +4 F 
ſteries, undertakes to give an account of theſe evil Spirits or Dæ- 
mons, and that from them the origin of Evil in the World is; for thus 
he ſpeaks (as he is tranſlated by Ficinus) Si verum eft quad de Ido- 
lis Kerben improbiſque Dæmonibus, hinc ſane exoritur multiplex 1 
origo malorum. Simulant enim Deorum preſentiam, Dæmonumque | 
homorum, ideoque cultorem ſuum jubent eſſe juſtum, ut ipſi videantur 4 
boni, ſicut & Dit; quoniam vero natura ſous mali, rogati mala in- = 
ferre, libenter inferunt, atque nobis ad injuſta conducunt. Hi ſunt 
omnino qui & in oraculis mentiuntur & fallunt, & turpia conſulunt 
atque peragunt. By which we ſee he acknowledgeth ſome Spirits 
whoſe natures are wicked, and help Men todoevil; and thattheſe 
very Spirits may ſometimes command that which is good, leſt they 
ſhould be ſuſpected to be what they are, of a wicked and malig- 
nant Nature, which only deſign the ruin of Men. By which we 
have a good account of whatever was commendable deliver'd b 
the Heathen Oracles, which yet might come from the Devil ſtill, 
by this confeſſion of Iamblichus himſelf. — | 'F 
For the Devils appearing under the form of a Serpent, It is yery WII & 
probably conjectur d, that from hence it was that the Prince of 2. = 
thoſe who contended with Saturn, was by that Ænigmatical wri- 
ter Pherecydes Gyrius call'd 'opmnis. Celſus who had ſo little skill in 
Antiquity as to think that the _— of Moſes was as to many 

aſſages of it taken out of Heathen Fables, inſiſts on this ve 
flory of Ophioneus as the ground-work of that relation in Geneſis 
concerning the Fall. But Origen well anſwers him, % &, „ ian, Orig. c.Cel. 
i 5 oOa Re plots & orbirre@, Nl Dave whown up og 91 M Tor, ain; ona; od Rirty 3 ſum, l. 6. 
py xelwreion; In ee, Hessens nal Orgexiio Yopmulmgy, And 1a} Oprioge, Mar 
daa Yeguge wnigey T at; meg vibe xa d ?- F l ken. See there- 
ſore if this rare Antiquary who chargeth us with Impiety in corrupt - 
| ng and altering the Heat en Fables, benot himſelf more juſtly charge- 

able with the ſame fault, not underſtanding the x tg greater Anti- 
quity of the Writings of Moles, than either of Heraclitus, or Phe- 
recydes, or Homer himſelf, which reports the ſtory of that evil one 
which fell from Heaven. 5 le (mg , D rf vumidy vp Opus) A- 
% hop ©- md o/ med Jriou deer FT Adee Tutor e ee, lau 
den- xa! fed, dation; v Mainegs e- a amargaeuMocivay Mjemy we! 6 die 
For the Serpent (from which Ophioneus in Pherecydes deriv'd his 
name) which was the cauſe why Man was taſt forth of Paradiſe, 
doth intimate ſome ſuch thing, while under a pretence of Divinity, 
and of a better condition, he firſt deceiv'd the Woman, and by her 
means the Man. Cælius Nodiginus calls this Ophioneus Dæmoni- C w,. 
cum Serpentem, qui anteſignanus fuerit agminis a Divine mentis ig. Anif 
Placito deficientis. This Pherecydes, as appears by Euſebius, had — 
much converſe with the Phienicians ; where he purpoſely ſpeaks Prep. E. 
concerning this Ophioneus. Now the Phænicians, 2s aft like- g. U. r. 
viſe tells us, worſhipped their God under the form of a Serpent; 
which probably might be occaſion'd by the Devil's ambition and 
Xx | tyranny 
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7770 radiſe, upon his Fall among the Heathens. Origen thinks that Figs 


. any = - 


_ tyranny over Men, that would be worſhipped among them in che 
| _—_ orm wherein he had done ſo much miſchicf — the Wan 
It was very early in the World, when the Phænicians and A. 
yptians did begin to adore their Gods under the form of Serpents, 
| 27 the beginning of it is attributed to Taautus by Euſebius, ... - 
& vw Ae. Over xa F ige airy; Hiring! 5 Tae e, zal ber airy g 9 
ere, Neither was this only among the Phenicians and c - 
lt ians, but where - cver the Devil reign'd, the Serpent was had 
7uf.Mare. in ſome peculiar veneration: thence Fuſtin Martyr faith, 5%y ,,q 
Apoleg. 2. „tele, ang 17 Wh pig rufe cu wine x) hose duet The Jer ent 
was the Symbol of Adoration among them; and was the proper Ix. 
dictum, or note of a Conſecrated Place, as is evident by that gf 
Perſius. | | 


Per/.Satyr. vr ig Pinge duos angues: pueri, ſacer eft locus 


Thence the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes on that place in Plutys, tg, 

mis i» No desert on © nd, Obſerves vne; min roi; ih dere un peru, ſo that 
where-ever any God or Hero was to be worſhipped, there were 
Serpents painted to denote ſo much. So Orus Appollo faith of the 
gYtians, ebe 6 ze i, Bacihoxer 2gvorer aechbieX red ud, they Were Wont 

Einf. Ari to put the form o a golden Bafilisk to their Gods. Heinſius con- 


farch.pa8, ceives that the firſt worſhip of Appoiio at Delphi was under the 


ed. 1627. form of a Serpent, whither Nonnus tells us that Cadmus the Phe. 
nician went upon his firſt mg to Boætia, and from hence he 
derives the name Pytho from the Hebrew j® which ſignifies a 
Serpent. Ut non dubitandum ſit, faith he, 1 Pythius Apollo, 
hoc eſt, 2 ille ſpiritus, quem Hlebræi Ob & Abaddon, Hel. 
leniſtæ ad verbum ae, Cater; au, ſub hac forma qua mi. 
ſeriam humano generi invexit, primo cultus fit in Gracia. And 
which is further obſervable, the Devil was always ambitious to 
have the World think that the knowledg of Good and Evil was 
to come by the Serpent ſtill; thence the famous Oracle of Apollo 
here at Delphi; thence came the uſe of Serpents ſo much in Divi- 
nation, thence WM ſignifies to divine, from ru a Serpent; and ſo 
among the Greeks . is taken in the ſame ſenſe, from «ww; 
a Serpent. So that excellent Gloſſographer Hefychins ; wars, 9% 
iments h is mos perils robs Yer Tl 36 aal iron; Pages, The Serpent was 
reckoned among the pedeſtria auſpicia by the Romans; and Homer 
tells in that ſolemn Divination concerning the Greeks ſucceſs at 
Troy there appears, PT ee 


Hiad. s.. 0 ELIT, *m r d D 


Which, faith Heinſius, is an exact deſcription of the Nachat; 
whom they would have ſo call'd from the marks on his back, which 
they accurately obſerv'd in Divination. Thus we fee how careful 
the Devil was to advance his honor in the World under that 
5 wherein he had deceiv'd Mankind into ſo much folly and 
miſery. | be 4h 
"0 with ſome remainders of Man's being caſt out of Pa- 
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by his converſe with the eus in « Apt, did underſtand the Hi- 
fory of the Fall of Man, which he after his way enigmatically 
deſcribes in his mpoſiacc. Where he brings in Porus the God. of 

lenty feaſting with the reſt of the Gods ; after ſupper Penia comes 
5 begging to the door; Porus being drunk with Nectar, goes into 
Jupiter's garden, and there falls ae: Penia obſerving it; ſteals to 
him, and by this deceit concetv'd by him. In this Fable of Plato, 
Origen takes notice what a near reſemblance the garden of Jupiter 
hath to Paradiſe, Penta to the Serpent which circumvented Adam, 
and Porus to Man, who was deceiv'd by the Serpent. Which he 
conceives more probable becauſe of Plato's cuſtom, . - 
dou rab tds e als r nl col bd pits gingmn, TV wrap up thoſe excel- 
lent things he knew under ſome Fables, becauſe of the vulgar ; for 
which he after ſpeaks of his cuſtom in altering and diſguiſing what 
he had from the eus, leſt he ſhould too much diſpleaſe the Fa- 
bulous Greeks, it he ſhould adhere too cloſe to the Fews, who 
were ſo infamous among them. Some have thought the ſtory of 
Paradiſe was preſery'd among the Heathens in the Fable of the 
Gardens of Adonis which comes near that of Eden ; but what foot- 
ſteps may be gather'd of the truth of Scripture-hiſtory in the Hea- 
then Mythology, will appear afterwards. Thus much here then 
may ſerve to have manifeſted the account which the Scripture 
gives of the Origin of Evil by the Fall of Man to be in it ſelf ra- 
tional, and atteſted by the conſent of ſuch Perſons who cannot be 
ſuſpected of any partiality to the Scriptures. 

We come now to conſider the other grand Difficulty which con- 
cerns the Origin of Evil, and the truth of Divine Providence to- 
ther. Which is, that if Sin be the cauſe of Miſery, and there 
'a'Gop which Governs the World; Whence comes it to paſs, that 
the worſt of Men do ſo frequently eſcape ſufferings, and the beſt do 
commonly undergo them? This hath been in all Ages of the World 
where Men have been philoſophical and inquiſitive, one of the 
great Inquiries which the Minds of Men have been perplex'd 
about. The true and full Reſolution of which Queſtion, depends 
much upon thoſe Grounds and Principles which are diſcover'd to 
us — Revelation in the Scriptures, concerning the grounds 
of God's patience towards wicked Men, the nature and end. of 
ſufferings which good Men are exercis'd with. And certainly this 
ſhould very much commend the Scriptures to all ſober and in- 
quiitive Perſons, that they contain in them the moſt clear and 
certain grounds of ſatisfaction to the Minds of Men, in ſuch things 
wherein they are otherwiſe ſo irreſoly'd. But of that afterwards: 
Our preſent buſineſs is to give an account of this difficulty from 
Natural Reaſon, which will be moſt ſatisfactorily done by the 
producing thoſe grounds from which they have reſolv'd this 
Queſtion, Cur malis bene, & bonis male, who either have not 
had, or at leaſt own'd any thing of Divine Revelation. I begin 
vith that which doth concern the proſperity and impunity of 
wicked Men, which Men have with more confidence inſiſted on 
on this account, becauſe all Men could not but underſtand a ge- 
neral reaſon of ſufferings, by reaſon there were none whoſe con- 
ſeiences could wholly acquit them of evil actions; but why Per- 
lons notoriouſly: wicked ſhould live in impunity, when others 
| XX 2 Tp ſuffer, 
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A Deity, and are ready to cry out with the Tragedian, 


Cicero |, 3. 
de Nat. 
Deor. 


ſuffer, that they were unable to give an account of. And this wa; 
the common pretenſe of Arheiſm, and Simplicius tells us, nas, 
2 e A n Amed meederr, nat ale v oggs mori 1p. «gar; Worgdrfu, wor) 3) og 
1 u. eib, Mf br Tours orien, a e M Tf Tutte Mow, 


Tod] ver u , Sx amv Oxi, 
Kaxoi yo £VTVY ire EmνοπHuοſ dus. 


1 comes to paſs, that ſuch who have no [gy belief of a Dei. 
ty, when they obſerve the muſeries of good Men, and the tranquillity 
and felicity of bad Men, they regard not the common not ions they habe 


Shall I not dare to ſay there are no Gods, 
When thoſe do proſper who have injur d me? 


And it is obſeryable, that the moſt of thoſe who have taken oc- 
caſion amongſt the Heathens to queſtion Providence, have done 
it upon ſome remarkable injury which they have conceiv'd to be 
done to themſelves, and ſo we have ground to think that it was 
more Paſſion and Intereſt, than any clear Reaſon which was the 
inducement to it. So Diagoras reſolves to {et up for an Atheiſl, 
becauſe the perjur d Perſon was not ſtruck down in the place. 

And Jaſon in Seneca, when he ſees Medea fly away after killing 
his Children, cries out, 10 3 


Teftare nullos eſſe qua veheris Deos. 


Thou tell ſt the World there are no Gods that way 
Where thou doft fly. | N 


And fo Claudian, who largely reaſons the caſe on both ſides, for 
Providence and 77. it, at laſt tells us what it was which was 
the main cauſe of his doubts, viz. the long impunity of Nufnus. 


Abſtulit hunc tandem Rufini pena tumnltum 
Adſdfoltpae Deas: eee 


- Rufinus's death doth clear the, 
My Mind at eaſe. 


But becauſe ſome it higher, as Cotta in Tully, who reaſons 
the moſt (as became a Stateſ-man ) in reference to ſuch Perſons 
who had been uſeful or hurtful to Common-wealths, We may 
1 might be ſome what more of Reafon than Intcrelt in 
fuch Argumentations; and yet even in thoſe Diſcourſes we may 
ſtill find that the main original of this quarrel againſt Providence, 
was an over- high eſteem of themſelves, that they thought they de- 
ſerv d better from the Gods, than to receive fuch injuries, or un- 
dergo ſuch calamities. Therefore Catta cries out on Providence, 
becauſe ſuch Perſons who were uſeful to the Raman Commonwealth» 
were deftroy'd, when the enemies to it efcap'd, as tho' Providence 
had been only a Tutelar Deity of Rome, i mehingwdoci- 


where. 


- 


Gods, and ſet 
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the two Scipio's deſtroy d in Spain by the Carthaginians? Wh 
was Maximus killed by Hannibal? Why were the Romans wit 
Paulus ruined at Canna? Why did Regulus undergo ſo much 
cruelty by the Carthaginians? Why did not Africanus die in his 
wn bed? Nay, faith he, to come nearer home, why is my Uncle 
Rutilius in baniſhment ? Why was my friend Druſu killed in his 
own houſe? On the other ſide, why d Marius die in peace, and 
the moſt cruel Cinna 19 ſo long ne with many other 
inſtances of both ſorts. But this is it which I take notice of theſe 
for, becauſe we hereby ſee how common it is for Men to queſtion 
Providence, more out of paſſion and Intereſt, than out of any 
ſolid grounds of Reaſon. 

Let us therefore appeal from perſons who were particularly en- 
gaged by ſome private intereſt in thoſe paſſages, from whence they 
would infer that there was no Providence, to fuch' who ſtood by 
unconcern'd, and made uſe of the free dictates of their Reaſon 
in theſe caſes. And ſuch perſons when they come to reaſon the 
caſe like Philoſophers, and Men out of paſſion, have given ſatiſ- 
factory and rational accounts why Gop in his wiſe Providence may 
ſometimes ſuffer the worſt of Men to go on in impunity, when 
good Men may go thro the troubles of this World. As, 

1. God forbears wicked Men, to propound the example of his 
goodneſs to their imitation, to teach them not to revenge their in- 
juries too greeduly on each other. This Plutarch, in that admirable 
Diſcourſe of his on this ſubject, inſiſts on as his firſt reaſon, why 
'Gop doth not preſently puniſh wicked Men. For, faith he out 
of Plato, Cod hath ſet forth himſelf in the midſt of the World for 
our imitation; and true Virtue is nothing elſe but an imitation of the 
Divine Nature. And therefore God, faith Plato, gave Man the 
uſe of ſight, that by the ſight of the heavenly Bodies, and the exatt 
motions which are in them, Men learn u i x nyo, that 
which was comely and orderly, and hate all diſorderly and irregular 
motions ;\ For as he excellently {peaks,- oi gelp zen d, n ei, A e d- 
dale Oed miÞvae I w widen, N dt F cb cen xands © dg, ts dNHEẽiſuc g. T here 


Virtue by the mutation and purſuit of thoſe per fections which are in 
him. And thence, faith Plutarch, Gop forbears to puniſh wicked 
Men preſently, not leſt if he ſhould puniſh them he might do that 
he would xe of afterwards, a ww&+ v* a) &; nei, ned; © neg. 
«page, but that he might take away the fury and violence of Men in 
revenging their injuries on each other, that they ſhould not do it in 
wrath and anger, with as much eagerneſs as they ſatisfy their hun- 
ger and thirſt, whereby they do, d: d A, a upon them 
who have injur d them, with as much fury as a wild beaſt upon 
his prey; but Men ſhould learn to imitate =» iu Seen e juinury, 
Cod gentleneſs and patience, whereby he gives the offender time 
to conſider with himſelf what he hath done, before he doth ſeverely 
puniſh him. As Plato when his Boy had angred him, ſtood ſtill a 
while without ſtriking him, =» wp xd, as he ſaid, puniſhing him- 
felf firſt for his anger, before he would chaſtiſe the Boy for his 
fault; and Archytas when he ſaw how negligent his workmen had 
been, and began to be very angry with them, told them, «nz 


Xx 3 = 


There. Thence he cries out, If there be Providence, why were 


ſero puni- 


ts no greater benefit Man can recerve 14 — God, than to attain true 


Plutarch. 
de his qui 
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| 7s as or, It is well for you that I am ang 2 With you. Now 


- 
faith Plutarch, if the conſideration of this forbearance in Nen 
ſhould tend to moderate Mens heat and violence, how much more 
ſhould the conſideration of the lenity and patience of Gop, do ie! 
da, a dei, att , treghmG nal hv bu ee, and to account gentle. 
neſs and forbearance to be an imitation of Divine perfettions. Now 
what can be more rational and agreeable to our Apprchenſions of 
4 Divine Nature than this is, that he ſhould ſhew his Goodneſs to 
all, and by his forbearance of ſo many, teach the World more 
meekneſs and gentleneſs towards each other? For if offences riſe 
by the quality of the perſon againſt whom they are committed, no 
injuries can be ſo great in one Man to another, as thoſe affronts 
are which Men put upon Gop by their continual proyocations 
of Him: and if Gop then be of fo infinite patience to forbear 
ſuch who have offended him, what juſtice and reaſon is there, but 
that Men ſhould expreſs more lenity and patience towards each 
other? So Hierocles excellently fpeaks, wwdny a & b g wine, 
F Oe, 3g in Ph odd drodmw, mo 7 QAasÞoTics «34 Nv G md yiry . A good 
Man imitates God in the meaſures of friendſhip, who hates ng 
Man, and extends his loving kindneſs to all Mankind, Of 
which Seneca likewiſe ſomewhere ſpeaks: Ne Deos quidem immar- 
tales ab hac tam effuſa benignitate ſacrilegi negligenteſque corum 
deterrent ; utuntur natura ſua, & cuntta, interque illa ipſos munerum 
ſuorum malos interpretes, juvant. The Divine Benignity extends it 
ſelf to all, even to ſuch as affront and diſhonor them, and abuſe the 
gifts they beſtow upon them, And ſince there is ſo much truth and 
reaſon in that of Plato, e. F am, in Ow, It is the height of 
goodneſs to be like to God ; we ſee what excellent reaſon there is for that 
Command of our Savior, Love your enemies, and do good, and lend, ho- 
ping for nothing again; and your reward ſhall be great, and ye ſhall be 
the children o the Higheſt ; for he is kind unto the unthankful, and 
to the evil. Be ye therefore merciful, as your Father is merciful. 
2. God forbears preſently to puniſh wicked Men, to give them time 
to become better. Tus the ſame excellent Moraliſt gives as another 
account of God's patience, that thereby he gives them ze . 
iausefhan, a ſpace to repent in, as the Scripture call it. For Men, ſaith 
Plutarch, in their puniſhments look at nothing further than mere ſu- 
tisfying their revenge and malice, and that makes them purſue thoſe 
that have offended them with ſo much rage and eagerneſs ; but God, 
faith he, aims at the cure of thoſe who are not utterly incurable, to 
ſuch he gives, u zero, a time to reform in. Here he brings in 
the examples of ſuch who were bad at firſt, and came after wards to 
be chang'd from what they were; for which he inſtances in Cecrops, 
who was thence call'd am, becauſe from a cruel ſevere Princes 
he became gentle and mild; and ſo Gelon and Hieron of Sicily, and 
Piſeftratus the Son of Hippocrates, who, from being Ulurpers 
became excellent Princes. If Miltiades, ſaith he, had been cut 
off while he acted the part of a Tyrant, and Cimon in his Inceſt, 
or Themiſtocles in his Debaucheries, what had become of Mara. 
thon, Eurymedon, Dianium, by which the Athenians got ſo great 
Glory and Liberty? and as he well obſerves, 05% i 9% 
wed» cnpigzer, Great Spirits do nothing mean; of epi dt tins „ . 
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That ſharp and attive Spirit that is in them can never lie at reſt 
hy reaſon of its vigor, but they are toſs'd up and down, as it were 
in a tempeſt, till they come to a ſettled compor d life. But as the 
multitude of weeds argues the richneſs and ſoftneſs of the ground, 
tho! for the ſake of thoſe weeds one not skill'd in Husbandry would 
not account ſuch ground worth looking after; fo, faith he, = 
mus xa} pace Sete nt f pie, Great Spirits uſually bring forth 
no commendable fruits at firſt; which we conſidering the danger 
and hurtfulneſs of, are preſently for cutting them down: but one 
that more wiſely conſiders the generous nature which may lie un- 
Aer this ill fruit, waits time and leiſure, till Reaſon and Ape 
begin to maſter theſe head-ſtrong paſſions. And therefore dong 
ing to the prudent Law of the e/Egyprians, The Woman with 
| Cha muſt J. repriev'd till the time of her delivery. 
3. God ſpares ſome wicked Men from puniſhment to make them 
inſtruments of his juſtice in puniſhing others. "Bias Þ dint nal v 
irigur mamgen , de Mee 2 any wo r 3 2 goes on, God 
ares ſome from puniſhment , that by them he might puniſh others. 
iel he [Hen oe to be the caſe of all Tyrants; 8 
Cotta's difficulty concerning Marius, Cinna, Hylla, and thoſe other 
cruel and tyrannical perſons, who ufurp'd Authority among them, 
is clearly taken off: For Divine Providence might let thoſe Trees 
grow from whence he intended to take his Rods to ſcourge others 
withal. Gop makes the ſame uſe of 'Tyrants ( faith Plutarch) to 
Common-wealths, that Phyſicians do of the Gall of a Hyæna and 
other hurtful Creatures; which may be good for curing ſome dan- 
ous Diſeaſes; ſo may the tyrannical ſeverity and ſharpneſs of 
uch perſons be continued # rod 4mzndiy xa! nag. Till the diſeaſes 
of the fene Body be cur d by theſe ſharp Medicmes. Such a one 
was Phalaris to the Agrigentines, and Marius to the Romans: and 
the Oracle told the Sicyonians in expreſs terms, e I , ahi, 
The City wanted ſome ſevere diſtipline. Thence Totilas, when he 
found what ſtrange ſucceſs he had in his enterprizes, call'd himſelf 
Flagellum Dei, and thought Gop rais'd him up on purpoſe to be 
a Scourge for the ſins of the World. And no doubr thoſe ftrange 
paſſages of the Roman Common-wealth (which made Cato at leaſt 
diſpute Providence, and ſay, Res divinas multum habere caliginis, 
when he faw Pompey ſucceſsful as long as he ſerv'd his Ambition, 
but preſently overthrown when he ſtood for the Common-wealth 
thele things, I ſay, had a higher end than they look'd at, whic 
was to make both Pompey and Cæſar the Inſtruments of Divine yur * 
ſtice to puniſh the Romans for their Luſts, Ambition and Cruelty, Ft | 
which were never greater than in that Age. Now then, if Gop 1 
muſt juſtly puniſh Offenders, why may he not ſpare ſome to make 
them his Inſtruments in the puniſhing of others, eſpecially finceaf- 
ter he hath us'd his Rods, he may caſt them into the fire too? as 
was evident in the inſtance of Ceſar, who, after all his ſlaughters 
and triumphs, was murthered in the Senate, and that by ſome who 
had been as active as any for him. And herem Divine Juſtice, both 
28 to the puniſhment of the perſons, and the means of it, hath been 
very remarkable in multitude of Inſtances, which every one's read- 


ng may afford him. 
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fſerv'd in the manner of their puniſhment 1 Plutarch 


the moſt. 


kills him? F we deny, faith he, that all the inquietudes, horrors 


4. Therefore, another account why Gop may ſpare wicked Men 
a while, is, That Divine Providence might more remark ably be ob. 


tells us of Callippus, who was ſtabb'd by his Enemies with the fame 
Dagger with which he had kill'd Dion under a pretence of friend. 
ſhip. And when Mitius the Argive was kill'd in a tumult, after. 
wards, upon the day of a ſolemn Shew, a braſs Statue inthe Mar. 
ket place fell upon his Murtherer, and kill'd him there. But moſt 
remarkable is the Story of Belſius recorded by the ſame Author 
who having kill'd his Father, and a long time conceal'd it, goes 
one night to Supper to ſome Friends, and while he was there 
thruſts up his Spear into a Swallow's Neſt, and pulls it down, and 
kills the young ones; his Friends asking him the reaſon of ſo ſtrange 
an action: 09 Þ (ie ad miky xaGpapregicy airy df © xabfeors, ©; om. 
r T lies; Do not your hear, ſaith he, how 9 Jai accuſe Me, 
and cry out, that I have killed my Father? Which being by the 
3 preſent carry d to the King, and the truth of it found out, 

e was executed for it. Such ſtrange ways doth Providence ſome- 
times uſe to ſhew how vigilant it is, even when we think it ſleeps 


5. Tho' God ſpares the perſons of wicked Men, he doth not defer 
their puniſhment, when the thoughts of their evil actions is the 
cateſt torment to them; Maxima peccati pena eſt, peccaſſe, as 
eneca ſpeaks. Sin bears its own puniſhment along with it. Wick- 
edneſs is wi ks fs Mr d, the moſt exquiſite contriver of miſery, 
which fills the Minds of thoſe who commit it whith continual con- 
ſternations, anxieties and perplexities of Mind. But as chat often 
and deſervedly cited Author on this ſubject, Plutarch tell us, moſt 
Men are in this like Children, who when they behold Malefactors 
in the Theatres in their Cloth of Gold, and Purple Robcs, with 
their Crowns on their Heads 1 they admire them, 
and imagin them to be moſt happy Men, till they fee them lath'd 
and beaten, and fire come out from their brave Apparel; ſo ſaith 
he, as long as Men fee others in their Pomp and Grandeur, they 
think them very far from puniſhment, tillthey behold their execution; 
which faith he, 1s not ſo much the entrance of their puniſhment, 
as the perfection of it. So that the longer the time of their Lives 
is, the longer is the time of their puniſhment here; o een, 
cane, an 1e M ber T hey are not puniſped when they grow 
old, but are grown old in puniſhments. Cannot we fay a perſon 
is puniſhed while he is in Priſon and hath his fetters upon him, 
till his execution comes? nor that one that hath drunk Poiſon, 1s 
2 dying while he walks about till the cold comes to his Heart, and 


and anxieties of Mind which wicked Men have, are no part of their 
puniſhment, we may as well ſay that a Fiſh which hath eallowd the 
hook is not taken, becauſe he is not fry'd, or cut in pieces. So1t 15 with 
every wicked Man, he hath ſwallow'd the hook when he hath com- 
mitted an evil action (* yAuky N adxias wars Mata $0045 be,) and this 
Conſcience within him, as he expreſſeth it, 
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ga, which caſts forth nothing but mire and dirt. As Apollo. 
__ dreamt, that he was-flea'd and boyl'd by the ere, and 
that his Heart ſpake to him out of the Cauldron, E a ben, ure. 
I am the cauſe of all this. Gon deals by wicked Men, as Caligula 
was wont to ſay of thoſe he commanded to be executed, Ferit ut 
ſentiant ſe mori, he, ſo puniſhes them, as to make them ſenſible of 
cheir puniſnments. And as Tacitus ſpeaks of cruel and wicked 
perſons, quorum mentes ſi recludantur, paſſini aſpici laniatus & 
Aus; quando ut corpora verberibus, ita ſevitia „ liludine, malis 
conſultis animus dilaceretur. Wickedneſs is the only Fury which 
continually haunts and laſhes thoſe who delight in it, and leaves 
ſtill behind it «ive xa obe i), loat hſome and terrible perturbations, 
ſecret gripings of Conſcience and ſelt-condemning thoughts for 
their folly and wickedneſs; like Lyſmachus, who for extreme thirſt 
offer d his Kingdom to the Getz to quench it, which when he had 
done, 9d dude aulas, &; If i, 3m geg ian dci AM, muxaims hat 
4 reich was (ſaith he) to loſe ſuch a Kingdom for ſo ſhort 4 
pleaſure? And tho wicked Men be not ſenſible of the loſs of a 
far more glorious Kingdom than this of Ly/anachus, viz. that of 
Heaven, yet they cannot but be ſenſible how much they have loſt 
chat Kingdom which every good Man hath in the tranquillity of 
his Spirit, and the command of his paſſions. | 
6. The time that God ſpares wicked Men, is not ſo long 4s we 
think for. It is all one, as Plutarch faith, as if we ſhould com- 
plain, that the Malefactor was puniſhed in the evening, and not 
in the morning; Gov's forbearance is but for a very little time, 
compar'd with his own duration. We meaſure Gop by the ſhort 
hour-glaſs of our time, when we are ſo ready to confine him to 
our meaſures. The time ſeems long to us, but it is as nothing in 
it ſelf: in! 6% * uk mir d pe Blov Allen, 10 wills in. The whole life of 


Gop ſufters wicked Men to live hete, he hath them under ſafe 
cuſtody; he doth but let them take the air within the Priſon-wall, 
or it may be they may play and * themſelves there, but there 
is no poſſibility of eſcaping out of the hands of Divine Juſtice. 

7. God forbears wicked Men here, becauſe the time is to come 
wherein God intends to puniſh them. This 1s the higheſt vindica- 
tion of Divine Providence, as to the preſent impunity of wicked 
Men in the world, becauſe-this is not the proper ſeaſon for the 
open Execution of Juſtice. There are but few in compariſon whom 
Juſtice cauſeth to be executed in the Priſon, of what are reſerv'd 
tor the General Aſſizes; Gop reſerves them for a fair and open 
Trial, for the greater vindication of his honor, and manifeſtation 
of his Juſtice to the World. And altho' Gop's Judgments even in 
this World be ſometimes ſo remarkable, that we cannot but ſee 
a hand of Providence in them, yet they are but few whom Gop 
doth fo remarkably puniſh here, to make us more firmly believe a 
dy of Judgment to come. Which tho it be moſt clearly and 
fully reveal'd in Scripture, yet the Heathens themſelves from mere 
Reaſon have had ſuch a perſuaſion of it, that they have given this 
48 another great reaſon, why Gop did forbear to puniſh wicked 
Men here, becauſe he did reſerve them for future puniſhment, 

| Y y For ? 


Which in the * expreſſion is, The wicked are like a trou- 16. 59. 


Man compared with eternity is nothing. Beſides, all this time 
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Senec. de 
Provid. c.1. 


For, as the ſame Moraliſt ſpeaks in the ſame Diſcourſe concerning the 
Soul, Avi I d e * g,, oo 9 Ag wr (Gorey The W] ZA F Spen- 
«bir, This preſent ' life is the place of the Soul's combat, which 
when it hath fim d, it then recerves according to its perfar. 
mance of it. And as he before ſpeaks, Us is , 3 6 Ow ch (4, 
Aer , N g, & Mneg, cnn ins Ward, draveg a Some. The 
fame reaſon which confirms Providence, doth likewiſe confirm the 
Immortality of the Soul; and if one be taken away, the other follous, 
Olley A oy fox v nv modems, pier d bn e Tyres d n Pence And if 
the Soul doth ſubfiſt after death, it ftands ta the greateſt res. 
fon, that it ſhould there recieve either reward or punifomeni. Thus 
we ſee how far Natural Light, and Moral Reaſon will carry Men 


in the vindicating of Divine Providence, as to the preſent impu- 


9 of wicked Men. 
he other part which concerns the ſufferings of good Men, is 
not of ſo great difficulty, becauſe there are none ſo good as not to 
have a mixture of evil in them, and as they have a mixture of evil, 
fo they have but a mixture of puniſhment; none lying under ſo 
eat miſeries here, but withal they have ſome ſhare in the com- 
orts of this Life. And therefore it is leſs wonder, that this part 
of Divine Providence which concerns the ſufferings of Men, hath 
not wanted ſome among the Heathen Moraliſts, who have made 
it their deſign to vindicate it; which ſetting aſide what 3;mp/icins 
on Epiftetus, and many others have done, is fully performed by 


Seneca in his ITract on this ſubject, Cur bonis male ſit, cum fit Pro- 


videntia (as Muretus reſtores the title of that Book) wherein theſe 
following accounts are given of it. 480 

1. God brings them up as his Children under ſharp diſciplins for 
their future benefit. A good Man in Seneca's language is, Diſci- 
pulus Dei, emulatorque, & vera progenies: which in the language 
of the Scripture is, one taught of God, and a follower of God, and 
one born of him. Now, ſaith he, Parens ille magnificus, virtutum 
nan lenis exathor, ſicut ſeveri patres, durius educat. God, who is 
the great Father of good Men, keeps them under diſcipline while 
under age, and by hardſhip fits them for the prattice of Virime. 
Thence he bids us take notice of the different indulgence of Fa- 
thers and Mothers to their Children; the Father he haſtens chem 
to School, ſuffers them not to be idle on their play-days, makes 
them toil, and ſometimes cry; the Mother ſhe is all for hoiding 
them in her lap, keeping them out of the Sun, and from catching 
cold, would not willing y have them either cry or take pains. Po- 
trium habet Deus adverſus bonos animum, & illos fortius amat. 
God bears the indulgence of a Father towards his Children, aud 
loves them with greater ſeverity. n . 

2. Good Men receive benefit by their ſufferings ; Quic quid cuenit in 
ſuum colorem trahit, ſaith Seneca of a g Man, which in the 
language of the Apoſtle is, Every thing works together for his good. 
The ſea loſeth nothing, faith he, of its ſaltneſs by the rivers runumg 
ito it, neither doth a good Man by the current of his ſufferings. And 
of all benefits which he receives, that of the exerciſe and trial of 
his Virtue and Patience is moſt diſcernible. Marcet ſiue adourr(s- 


rio Virtus ; as ſoon as Carthage was deſtroy'd, Rome fell to Luxus 


True Wreſtlers defire to have ſome to try their ſtrength upon rw: 
| \ ul 


Book III. Chap. IL! ORIGINES: SAGRA. 365, | 
Cui non induſtrio otium pena eft ? An active ſpirit hates idleneſs and | 
cowardiſe; For, ctiamſi ceciderit, de genu pugnat 7 tho his legs be 
ut off, he will fight on his ers, 6 AY 
I redounds to God's' honor, loben good Men bear up under 
Heringe. Ecce par Deo dignum, virtus fortis cum mala fortuna 
compoſir us. It 1s a ff G0 p delights to ſee; a good Man com- 
bat with calamities. Gop doth in Sexeca's phraſe quoſdam faſti- 
Jo tranſire, paſſeth them by in a flight; An old "wreſtler Morus ta 
contend ark & Coward, one who is viii rale ready to yield 
up preſently. Culami ares fub ig um mittere proprium magni 1 ie, 
Ir argues a'\noble ſpirit to be able to ſubdus miſeries 
I tende ro the: trial and inerraſt. of their" flrbugrh." Sembca 
highly extols that ſpeech of the 0 er Dematrius, Nihil in- 
feu eo cui nihil unquam eventt adverſi; non licuit enim illi e ex- 
#irji, He is the unhappy Man who never knew' what mi- 
ſery meant; for he could never Khow"what he Was able to bear. 
And, as he ſaith, to paſs one's Life away fine morſu unimi, with- 
out any trouble, it is gorare rerum naturæ alteram partem not to 
know what is upon the reyerſe of Nature. Idem licet fecerint qui 
integri revertuntur ex acie, magis ſpectatur qui ſautius redit. 1 
he that comes home ſound, might fight as well as he that is wound- 
ed; yet the wounded, per ſon hath the more pity, and is moſt cry'd 
up for his valor. The Pilot is ſeen in a Tempeſt, a Souldier in the 
Battel, and a good Man in Sufferings. God doth by ſuch as Ma- 
ſters do by Scholars, 3% plus laborif ab his exigunt, quibus certior 
ſhes eſt; Who ſer the beſt Wits the hardeſt tasks. 
5. God exerciſeth good Men with ſufferings, to diſcover the indif- 
ferency of theſe things which Men value ſo much inthe World, when 
he denies them to good Men. Blindneſs would be hateful, if none 
were blind but ſuch whoſe Eyes were put out; and therefore 4p- 
pius and Metellus were blind. Riches are no good things, there- 
fore the worſt as well as the beſt have them. Nullo modo magis 
foteſt Deus concupita traducere, quam ſi illa ad turpiſſimos defert, ab 
optimis abigit. could not traduce or defame thoſe things more 
which Men deſire ſo much, than * them away from the 
beſt of Men, and giving them to the worſt. 

6. That they might be examples to others of patience and conſtancy : 
For, as Seneca; concludes, Nati ſunt iu exemplar, they are born to 
be patterns to others. If to theſe things we add what the Word 
of God diſcovers concerning the nature, grounds, 'and ends of 
afflictions, and that Glory which-ſhall be reveabd, in compariſon 
with which exceeding weight of Glory, theſe light and moment any af- 
fitfions are not at all to be valu d; then we have à clear and full 
vindication of Divine Providence, as to the ſufferings of good Men, 
as well as to the 1 of ſuch as are wicked. But how- 
ever, from hence we ſee how far the mete light of Reaſorharh car- 
ned Men in reſolying theſe difficulties concerning God's Provi- 
e in the World, and what a rational account may. be given of 
them, ſuppofing evil of puniſhment to ariſe from ſin, and that 
there is a Gdp in the World, who is ready to putiih the wicked, 
and to reward the good: Which was the ching to be ſhew d. 
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HE "next thing we proceed to give a rational account of, in 
the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages of the World contain'd in Seri- 
pture, is the pling the World from Adam. Which is of great 
conſequence for us to underſtand, not only for the ſatisfadtion of 
our curioſity as ti the true N /oi of Nations, but alſo in order to 
our believing the truth of the Scriptures, and the univerſal effects 
of the fall of Man Neither of which can be ſufficiently clear'd 
without this. For as it is hard to conceive how the effects of 
Man's fall ſhould extend to all Mankind, unleſs all Mankind were 
propagated from Adam,; io it is unconceivable how theaccount of 
things given in 1 ts ſhould be true, if there were perſbns exi- 
tent in the World long before Adam was. Since the Seripture doth 
ſo plainly affirm, That God hath mad of on, blu 'all "Nations Act. 1.26 
of Men, for to dee on the fate of the Earth; ſome Greck Co- 

pics read it # 9% leaving out 444r& which the vulgar Latin fol- 

ws: the Arabic Verſion to explain both, reads it * homme, or 

28 de Dieu renders it ex Adamo uno, there being but the difference 

of one letter in the Eaſtern languages between DT and de, the one 

er —_— and . . if * take it as our 

more ordinary dies read it # *% , yet thereby it is plain, 

that the meaning 206 that all Mankind ws made of the Fine 

uniform Matter, as the Author of the Pre#-Adamires weakly ima- 

gin'd (for by that reaſon, not only Mankind, but the whole World 

might be ſaid to be # #» 449+) of the ſame blood, ſince all things 

in the World were at firſt form*d out of the fame Matter) but 4s 

is taken there in the ſenſe in which it occurs in the beſt Greek Au- 

thors for the ſtock out of which Men come: So Homr, 


» - * * 
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Thence thoſe who are. near Relations, are call d in Sophocles, « =, 
zero, thence the name of Conſanguinity for nearneſs of Relati- 
on; and Virgil uſeth ſanguis in the dame ſenſe,” oo 


Dre 
Trojano' & ſanguine du. n. 
STEPS 50 177 FSB TP 7. a016341 
do that the Apoſtle's meaning is, that however Men now are ſo 
diſpers d in their habitations, and differ ſo much in — — 
Cuſtoms from each other, yet the all originally of the fame 
ſtock, and did derive their ſucceſſion from that᷑ firſt Man whom 
Gop created. Neither can it be conceiv'd on hat account Adam 
in the Scripture is call d the firſt Many and that he was nude u Hiving Co, 
ſoul, and of the tarnb, 'tarthy; unleſs it were to denote that he 4j, 4. 
was abſolutely the firſt of his kind, and fo was to be the ſtandard 
and meaſure of all chat follows. And when our Savior would re- 
duce all things to the beginning, he inſtanceth in thoſe words 
which were pronoune d after Eve was form d. Bu from the be- Mak ie. 
Lining of the creation God mud: them Mals and Female ; for 6, 7. 
this cauſe ſball à Mun leave Father and Mor hoer, and cleave un- 
'0 his Wife. Now nothing can be more plain and eaſie than from 
hence to argue thus; thoſe of Werne words were ſpoken, 
| | y 3 | Were 
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were the firſt Male and Female which were made in the beginning 
of the Creation; but it is evident theſe words were ſpoken of A. 


Gen. 2.23, dam and Eve: And Adam ſaid, this is now bone f my bone, and 


N ef my fleſh: therefore 
x 


Man leave his' Father and his My. 
ers and ſball cleave unto his Wife. If the Scriptures then of the 


New Teſtament be true, it is moſt plain and evident chat all Man- 


kind is deſcended from Adam; and no leſs eonſpicuous is it from 


che Hiſtory of the. Creation as deliver d by Moſes. 


For how neceſſary had it been for Moſes, when he was. giving 


- - 


an account. of the origin of things, to haye-diſcover'd by whom 
the World was firſt planted, if there had been any ſuch Plancati. 


On before Adam 3-but to ſay that all the dedgn of Moſes as on. 


ly to give an account of the Origin and Hiſtory, of the Jui Na. 


ly ridiculous, it dn fo clear, that not only from Adam and Noah, 
but from Sem, Abraham, and Iſuac came other Nations beſides 
that of cus. And by the ſame reaſon that it is ſaid, that Moſes 
only ſpeaks of the origin of the Jenas Nation in the Hiſtory of 


Adam, it may as well be ſaid that Moſes {peaks only of the mak. 


ing of Canaan, and that part of the Heavens which arc over it, 


W he deſcribes the Creation of the World in the fix days 
work. For why may not the Earth in the ſecond verſe of Genejs 
be as well — of che Land of Juda, and the Light and 
production of Animals and. Vegetables refer only to that, as to 
underſtand it ſo in reference to the Flood, and in many other paſ- 
ſages relating to thoſe eldeſt times? But the Author of that Hy- 


gotheſis anſwers, That the firſt Chapter of Genelis may relate tothe 
true origin of the World and the firſt Peopling 


cond Moſes begins to give an account of the Man and Woman of 
the Jewiſh Nation. Very probable! but if this be not a putting 


aſunder thoſe hich GOD Hat Joyn'd together nothing is. For 


doth not Moſes plainly at firſt give an account of the Formation 
of things in the firſt ſix days, and of his Reſt on ghe ſeventh? Bur 


ho could he be ſaid to havè reſted then from the works of Creation, 


if after this follow d the Formation of Hadum and Eve in the ſecond 
Chapter? Beſides if the forming of Man mention'd, Gen. 2 7. be 
diſtin& from that mention d, Gen. I. 27. then by all parity of 
Reaſon, YIXM pOBDn MMNN the Generations of Heaven and Earth 
mention d, Ge! 2. 4 muſt» be diſtin@- from the Creation of ibe 
Heaven and Earth mention, Gen. 1-1. And ſoif there were an- 
other Creation of Heaven Kd Earth belonging to the /ews in 
Gen 2. we may likewiſe believe that there was a new Creation of 
Man and Woman in that Chapter diſtinct from that mention d in 
the former. Again further, if there had been any ſuch Perſons in 


tlie World before Adam, no doubt Adam himſelf was ignorant of 


Gen. 3. 20. 


them; or elſe it had been a falſe and ridiculous account which he 
gives of the name of his Wie. becauſe fre: un DUN the Mo- 
ther of all living. Not of all living things, for that had been 3 


more proper deſeription of à Ceres, or Magna Mater, or Viana 
mut imbammin, of our Grand mother the Earth, but certainly it ex- 


ſtands it, ſho was-call'd- 
SW hat 


tends to all of the kind, that all living Creatures that are of Hu- 
man Nature came from her. So the Chaldee Paraphraſt under- 
Hava, becauſe ſhe; was N 932 720 * 


A 
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E ſans of Men. And fo the Hrahie Verſion, wana 


qua pſa mater  omnis viuentis rationalis. To which pur- 88 Sor 
poſe our earned Selden cites the verſion of the Mauritanian Fews, f 5. 67 Fe 


But whatever the Credit or Authority of theſe Verſions be, I ö 
chis is moſt certain, that Adam had no reaſon at all to have given 1 
this name to his Wife, as being the Mother of all living, if there 
had been any of Mankind exiſting in the World from other Mo- 
thers, which had been long before Eve was form'd. So that we 
find it plain and clear, that if the report given of things in Scri- 

te be true, the —— of Pre-Adamites is undoubtedly 
ſe. And certainly who ever ſeriouſſy conſiders the frequent Re- 
flections on the Authority of the Scriptures which were caſt by 
the Author of that Fiction, and his endeavoring on all occaſions 
to derogate from the Miracles recorded in it, may eafily ſuf 
the deſign of that Author was not to gain any credit to his pi- 
nion from thoſe Arguments from Scripture, which he makes ſhew 
of (which are pitifully weak and ridiculous) but having by the 
help of ſuch Arguments made his Opinion more plaulible, his 
hope was that his Opinion would in time undermine the Scriptures 
themſelves; when he had made it appear that the account given 
in the Scriptures of the plantation of. the World was unſatisfacto-—- 
ry, fince there were Men before Adam, which the Scriptures to 
pleaſe the Fewyſh Nation take no notice of. So that after he had 
attempted. to proſtitute the Scriptures to his Opinion, his next 
work had _ to have turn'd _ out of doors, as not of _ 
to be rely'd on by any, when they were fo common to e i- 
nion. Bur how San ery abſurd and rude that attempt jaw. wv 
the ſacred and inviolable Authority of the Scriptures, - hath been 
ſo fully diſcover'd by his very many not unlearned Adverfaries, 
that it might ſeem: necedle(s ſo much as to have taken notice of fo 
weakly grounded, and infirmly prov'd an Opinion, had it not thus 
far lain in my way in order to the clcaring the true origin of Na- 
tons according to the Scriptures. The main foundations of which 2's 
fabulous Opinion lying chiefly in the pretended Antiquities of the 
Chaldæans, «© Agyptians, and others, have been fully taken away 
in our firſt Book, where our whole defign was to manifeſt . the 
want of credibility in thoſe accounts of ancient times, which are 
deliver'd by Heathen Nations in oppoſition to the Scriptures. 
There is nothing at all in Scripture from the Creation of Adam to 
the Flood which ſeems to give any countenance” to that Figment, 
but only what may be cafily refolv'd from the conſideration of the 
great conciſeneſs of the Moſaic Hiſtory, in reporting that long in- 
terval of time which was between the fall of Adam, and the Flood; 
by means of which conciſeneſs ſuch things are reported as ſpeedi- 
ly done, becauſe.immediately ſucceeding in the ſtory, which ask- 
ed a very conſiderable time before they could be effected; and be- 
ſides all things which were done before the Flood, being all quite 
obliterated by it, and all the numerous Poſterity of Adam being 
then deſtroy'd (only Noah and his Family excepted) ro whatpur- 
poſe had it any further to have reported the paſſages before 
the Flood, otherwiſe than thereby to let us underſtand the certain- 


ty of the ſucceſſion of Perſons from Adam, and ſuch Alben 
rROIE 
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th S 


Gen. 6. 5. 


7. 


Gen. 7. 21. 


V 23. 


thoſe times which might be remarkable diſcoverics of Goy's PCG. 
vidence and Man's Wickedneſs in it; which being moſt apparent 
at firſt in Cain and his Poſterity, did by degrees ſo ſpread ir (vg 
over the face of the then inhabited World, that the juſt Gop was 
thereby provok'd to ſend a Deluge among them to ſweep away the 
preſent Inhabitans, to make room for another Generation to ſuc. 
ceed them. x \d en e 

This therefore we now come to conſider, viz. The Hiſtor of 
the Flood, and the certainty. of the propagation of the World 
from the Poſterity of Noah after the Flood. in with the 
Hiſtory of the Flood it ſelf, as to which two things will be fg. 
cient to demonſtrate the truth of it. 1. there be nothing in it 
repugnant to Reaſon. 2. If we have ſufficient evidence of the wth 
of it, from ſuch who yet have not believ'd the Scriptures. There 
are only two things which ſcem queſtionable to Reaſon concern. 
ing the Flood; the firſt, is, concerning the poſſibility of the Flood 
it ſelf; the other is, concerning the „ the Ark for preſerv- 
ing all kinds of Animals. The only ground of queſtioning the 

oflibility of ſuch a Flood, as that is related in Scripture, hath 
— from hence, that ſome have ſuppos'd it impoſſible, that all the 


Water which is contain'd in the Air, ſuppoſing it to fall down, 
ſhould raiſe the ſurface of Water upon the Earth a foot and a half 
in height; ſo that either new Waters muſt be created to overflow 
the Eath, or elſe there muſt be ſuppos'd a Rarefaction of che Wa. 
ter contain'd in the Sea and all Rivers, ſo that it muſt take up at 
leaſt fifteen times the ſpace that now it doth; but then, they ſay, 
if the Water had been thus rarefy'd, could neither have deſtroyd 
Man nor Beaſt, neither could Noah's Ark have been born up by 
it any more than by liquid Air. To this therefore I anſwer. 
Firſt, I cannot ſee any urgent neceſſity from the Scripture toaſ- 
ſert, chat the Flood did ſpread it ſelf over all the ſurface of the 
Earth. That all Mankind (thoſe in the Ark excepted) were de- 
ſtroy'd by it, is moſt certain according to the Scriptures. When 
the occaſion of the Flood is thus expreſs'd, And Go ſaw that the 
wickedneſs of Man was great upon Earth, and that every imagina- 
tion of. the thoughts of his Heart was only evil continually. And 
the Lord ſaid, 1 wi A Man whom I have created from the 


face of the Earth. It could not be then any particular Deluge of 


ſo ſmall a Country as Paleſtine, which is here expreſs'd, as ſome 
have ridiculouſly imagin' d; for we find an univerſal corruption in 
the Earth mention'd as the cauſe; an univerſal threatning upon all 
Men for this cauſe; and afterwards an univerſal deſtruction cxpret- 
ſed; as the effect of this Flood. And all fleſh died that moved 1b. 
on the Earth, and every Man. And every living ſubſtance was dt. 


ſtroyed which was upon the face of the ground, both Man and Cit- 


tle, and the creeping things, and the Fowl of the Heaven, and they 
were deſtroyed from the Earth, and Noah only remained alive, and 
they that were with him in the Ark. So then it is evident that the 
Flood was univerſal as to Mankind; but from thence follows no 
neceſſity at all of aſſerting the univerfality of it as to, the Globe of 
the Earth, unleſs it be ſufficiently prov'd that the whole Earth was 
Peo before the Flood: which deſpair of ever ſecing prov'd. 


And what Reaſon can there be to extend the Flood beyond the 0c- 


cahon 


ſtroy d with the Flood: For it is faid, That all fleſh died that 
and of every \creeping thing, that creepeth upon the Earth, and 
zvery Man. To what end ſhould there be not only a note of uni- 
verfality added, but ſuch a particular enumeration of the ſeveral 
kinds of Beaſts, creeping Things, and Fowls, if they were not 
all deſtroy'd? To this Ianfwer. I grant as far as the Flood ex- 
tended all theſe were deſtroy d; but I ſec no reaſon to extend the 
deſtruction of theſe beyond that compaſs and ſpace of Earth where 
Men inhabited : Becauſe the puniſhment upon the Beaſts was oc- 
calion'd by, and could not but be concomitant with the deſtructi- 
on of Mankind, but (the occaſion of the Deluge being the Sin of 
Man, who was puniſh'd'in the Beaſts, that were deſtroy'd for his 
fake, as well as in himſelf) where the occaſion was not, as where 
there were Animals, and no Men, there ſeems no neceſſity of ex- 
tending the Flood thither. But to what end then, itwill be reply- 
ed, Did God command Noah with ſo much care to take of all. 
kind of Beaſts, and Birds, and creeping Things into the Ark with 
him, if all theſe living Creatures were not deſtroyed by the Flood ? 
I anſwer, becauſe al! Hale things were deſtroy'd where ever the 
Flood was; ſuppoſe then the whole Cantinent of Aſia was Peo- 
led before the Flood, whichis as much as we may inreaſon ſuppoſe, 
ſay, all the living Creatures in that Continent were all deftroy'd ; 
or if we may ſuppoſe it to have extended over our whole Conti- 
nent of the anciently known World; what reaſon would there be 
that in the oppoſite part of the Globe, vis. America, which we 
ſuppoſe to bè unpeopled then, all the living Creatures ſhould 
there be deſtroy'd, becauſe Men had ſinned in this? And would 
there not-on-this ſuppoſition have been a ſufficient reaſon to pre- 
lerve living Creatures in the Ark for future r when all 
other liying Creatures extant had been in ſuch remote places as 


thoſe Beaſts growing wild for want of Inhabitants, would not 
have prov'd preſently ſerviceable for the uſe of Men after the 
ood ? Which was certainly the main thing look'd at in the pre- 
ſervation of them in the Ark, that Men might have all of them 
ready for their uſe after the Flood, which could not have been, 
had not the ſeveral kinds been preſerv d in the Ark, altho' we ſup- 

pole them not deſtroy'd in all parts of the World. 
All this proceeds on ſuppoſition that Animals were propagated 
much further in the World than Men were, before the Flood. 
$ 1h 22 FT) Which 


moved upon the Earth, both of fowl and of cattle, and of beaſt, 


would not have been acceſſible by them in many Generations, and 


IV. 
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Ver. 24. 


Ver. 26. 


Gen, 2. 6. 
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Which I confeſs ſeems very probable to me on this account, he. 
cauſe the production of Animals is parallel in Geneſis with that gf 
Fiſhes, and both of them different from Man; Far God {aith 
Let the waters bring forth every moving Creature that hath if, 
viz. Fiſh, and Fowl ; and accordingly it is faid, that the unter- 
brought forth abundantly ig living Creature after their king, 
and every Fowl after his kind Accordingly in the production of 
Beaſts, we read, Let the Earth bring forth the living Creature 
after his kind, Cattle, and creeping thing, and Beaſt of the Earth 
after his kind, and it war jo: But in the production of Man, it 
is ſaid, Let us make Man in our own likeneſs. From hence | 
obſerve this difference between the production of Animals, and 
of Man, that in the one Gon gave a prolific Power to the Earth 


and Waters for production of the ſeveral living Creatures which 


came from them; ſo that the ſeminal principles of them were con- 
taind in the Matter out of which they were produc'd; which was 
otherwiſe in Man, who was made by a peculiar Hand of the great 
Creator himſelf, who thence is ſaid to have formed Man of the duſt of 
the ground. Now therefore altho' there were but one Male and 
Female of Mankind at firſt, which had a ſpecial formation by Gop 
himſelf; yet there is no reaſon we ſhould conceive it to be fo as 
to the Production of other living Creatures, whether Fiſh, or 
Fowl, or Beaſts; but the prolific Virtue being by Gop's power gj- 
ven to that material nag out of whick they were. form'd, it 
t 


may very well be ſuppos d that many of the ſame kind were at firſt 
produc d. For it ſeems very > to imagin that in the whole 
Ocean there ſhould be only two of a kind produc'd; but Fiſh and 


Fowl both ariſing from the Water, we may have juſt reaſon to 
think, that the Waters being ſeparated before this prolific Virtue 
was communicated to the whole mais of Waters, might in the 
ſeveral parts of the Globe of the Earth, bring forth bath Fiſh and 
Fowl after their kinds. The fame I fay of the production of A- 
nimals in the fixth days work; which are rank d into three forts, 


Cattle, creeping, Things, and Beaſts of the Earth after their kinds, 


now Gop ſayings &ct the Earth bring forth her living Creatures, 

and that after the Waters had divided fome parts of the Earth 

om other, ſo that there could be no paſſage for the Cattle, creep- 
ing Things, and Beaſts out of one part into another, wichout the 
help of Man, ) it ſeems very probable that at leaſt thoſe parts of 
the Earth which were thus divided from each other, did bring fort! 
theſe ſeveral _ Creatures after omg kinds, 1 e 
propagate in t ts without being brought thither by the help 
of Man. If now 4 NE by it we preſent- 
ly clear our ſelves of many diſficulties concerning the propagation 
of Animals in che World, and their converſation in the Ark, 
which many have been fo much to feek for ſatisfaction in. As 
how the unknown kind of Serpents in Braſi, the flow-belly'd 
Creature of the Indies, and all thoſe ſtrange ſpecies of Animals 
ſcen-in-the Weſ-Indies ſhould either come into the Ark of Nous 
or be convey d aut of it into (thoſe Countries which arc divided 
from that Continent where the Flood was by fo vaſt an Octan on 
che one ſide, and at leaſt ſo large a tract of Landon the other ( ſup. 


poſing any paſſage out of one Qontinent into another, which Jet 


bath not been diſcover'd.) Beſides, ſome kind of Animals cannot 


live 
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live out of that particular Clime wherein they are; and there are 
many ſorts of Animals diſcover'd in America, and the adjoyning 
Illand, which have left no remainders of themſelves in theſe parts 
of che World. And it ſeems very wt, that theſe ſhould pro- 

gate into thoſe remote parts of the World from the place of the 
Flood, and leave none at all of their number behind them in thoſe 
parts from whence they were N Theſe things at leaſt 
make that Opinion v robable which extends the production of 
Animals beyond that of Mankind in the old World, and that the 
Flood tho' it deſtroy'd all Mankind, and every living Creature 
within that compaſs wherein Mankind inhabited, yet might not 
extend it ſelf to thoſe parts, and the Animals therein, in which 
Men had never inhabited. And by this means we need not make 
ſ many Miracles as ſome are fain to do about the Flood; and all 
thoſe difficulties concerning the propagation of Animals do of 
themſelves vaniſh and fall to the ground. This is the firſt way of 
reſolving the difficulty concerning the raw, of the Flood, by 
aſſerting it not to have been over the whole Globe of the Earth, 
but only over thoſe parts where Mankind Inhabited. £ | 

Secondly, Suppoſe the Flood to have been over the whole Globe . 
of the Earth, yet there might have been Water enough to have 
over-whelm'd it to the height mention'd in Scripture. For which 
we are to conſider that many cauſes concurr'd to the making of 
this Deluge; fr/?, the Air was condens'd into Clouds, and thoſe 
fell down with continu'd force and violence, not breaking into 
drops, but all in a body (which Sir Malter Rawleigh parallels with S7 Walter 
the ſpouts of the Vet. Indies) which are thence call d the Cata- g, ... 
racts or Flood- gates of Heaven, Gop looſening (as he expreſſeth %,. 
it) the power retentive which was in the Clouds, and ſo the Wa- 
ters muſt needs fall in abundance, according to the expreſſion of 
Job, Behold he with-holdeth the waters, and they dry up, alſo he Job. ix i 
ſendeth them out, and they overturn the Earth. Now I ay, altho' 
theſe Waters falling down with ſo much fury and violence, as well 
as in fo great abundance might quickly deſtroy all living Creatures; 
et this was not all; for Gop who held in the Ocean within its 

unds, whereby he faith to it, Thus far it ſhall £0» andno further, 
might then give it commiſſion to execute his Juſtice upon the ſin- 
ful World: and to all this, we have another cauſe of the Deluge, 
which was, That the Fountains of the great Deep were broken Gen. 7.11. 
1% By which Vatablus, moſt probably underſtands, Immenſam il- 
lam & profundam aquarum copiam que eft ſubter terram, that 
vaſt body of Water which lies in the bowels of the Earth; now 
when all theſe Fountains were broken up, and the Waters within 
the Earth ruſh out with violence and impetuoſity upon it, it muſt 
needs cauſe an Inundation ſo great as that is mention'd in the Scri- 
ture. For as that judicious Hiſtorian Sir V Raleigh obſerves, 2 
Let us conſider that the Earth had above 21000 Miles 9 thit 1 
the Diameter of the Earth according to that Circle 7000 Miles, 
and then from the Superficies to the Center 3500 Miles; take then 
the higheſt Mountain of the World, Caucaſus, Taurus, Teneriff, 
or any other, and I do not find, faith he, that the RD exceeds 
thirty Miles in height: It is not then impoſſible, anſwering Rea- 
lon with Reaſon, that all thoſe Waters mixed within the Earth, 

Z z 2 3500 
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3300 Miles deep, mould be able to cover che ſpace of 30 Miles in 

eight, which 30 Miles u right being found in the depths of che 
arth 116 times; for the Fountains of the great Deep were bro. 
en, and the Waters drawn out of the bowels of the Earth. But 
then withal, faith he, if we. conſider the proportion which the 
Barth bears to the Air about it, we may eaſily underſtand the poſ. 
fibility. of the Flood, without any new creation of Waters; fo; 
ſuppoſing ſo much Air to be condens d, and ſo turn into Water 
k. vc. = encompaſs the Earth, it will not ſeem ſtrange to Men 
of, Judgments, ea but of ordinary Underſtanding; that the Earth 
(Gop/ſo,plealing). was cover d over with Waters, without any 
new Creation. But this will yet ag his more probable; if the height 
of the higheſt Mountains ' doth bear no greater proportion to 
| che Diameter of che Earth, than of the 1670 part to the whole, 

Gaſerd. ſuppoſing the Diameter of the Earth to be 8355 Miles, as P. G, 
75% . Nendus n both. And it is more than probable, that Men 

1 1 have exceedingly miſtaken, as to the 5 of Mountains, which 
comes ſo: ſnort of what Sir Malter Rauleigh allows to them, that 
the higheſt Mountain in the World will not be found to be five 

direct Miles in height, taking the altitude of them from the Plain 
they ſtand upon. Olympus whoſe heigth is ſoextoll'd by the Poets 

— ancient Greeks, that it is ſaid to exceed the Clouds; yet Ply- 

tarch tells us that Xenagoras, meaſur d it, and found it not to exceed 

a Mile and half perpendicular and about 70 Paces. Much about 
the ſame height Fly ſaith that Dicæarehus found the Mountain 
Pelion to be. The Mount Athos is fuppos'd of extraordi 

height, becauſe it caſts its ſhadow into the Iſle of Lemnos, whic 

1 de to Pliny was 87 Miles, yet Caſſendeus allows it but tuo 

veſſn Miles in eight but 1ſeac Voſſus in a learned diſcourſe concern- 

| 11 g. ing the 7 of Mountains in his Notes on Pomponius Mela, 
5 N. ii. doth not allow above 10 or 11 Furlongs at moſt to the hapght of 
Mount Athos. Caucaſus by Ricciolus is {aid to be 51 Miles in 
height: Gaſ/endus allowing it to be higher than Athos or Olympus, 
yet conceives it not above three or four Miles at moſt; but yet 
Mus will not yield it above two Miles perpendicular, for which 
hei gives this very good reaſon; Pelybius affirms, there is no Moun- 
tain in Greece wich may not be aſcended 528. time, and makes 
the higheſt Mountain there not to exceed 10 Furlongs; which, 
faith Vaſſius, it is ſcarce poſſible for any one to reach unleſs he be 
a Mountainer born; any other will. ſcarce be able to aſcend above 
ſix Furlongs perpendicular; for in the aſcent of a Mountain every 
Pace doth reach but to an hand breadth perpendicular; but if ve 
do allow eight Furlongs to a days aſcent, yet thereby it will ap- 
pear that the higheſt Mountains in the World are not above twen- 

ty four Furlongs in height, ſince they may be aſcended in three 
days time: and it is afirm'd of the top of Mount Caucaſus, that 
it may be aſcended, in leſs than the compaſs of three, days, and 
therefore cannot be much above two Miles in height. Which may 
be the eaſier believ d of any other Mountain, when that which 18 
reputed the higeſt of the World, viz the Pike of Teneriſt, which 
the Inhabitants call Pica de Terraria, may be aſcended in that com- 
pas of time, vig. three days; for in the Months of Fat and Au- 
guſt (which are the only Months in which Men can aſcend it, be⸗ 


cauſe 
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cauſe all other times of the year Snow lies upon it, altho' neither in 


8now ever ſeen) the Inhabirants then aſcend” to the top of it in 


great Quantities into Hain. So that according to the proportion 
of eight Furlongs to a days journey, this Pike of 'Tenerif will not 
exceed the height of a Germam Mile perpendicular, as Varemius 


World is higher. For what Pliny ſpeaks of the Alps being fifty 
Miles in height, muſt be underſtood not perpendicular, but in re- 
gard of the obliquity of the aſcent of it; ſo that he might account 
ſo much from the foot of the Alps to the top of them, and yet 
the Alhr in a dicular line not come near the height of a Ger- 
man Mile. If then the higheſt Mountains do not exceed much a- 


that thoſe lofty Mountians of Peru, in compariſon of which, they 


paſs, ) we fee from hence then far greater probabili 8 the watersin 
the time of the general Flood might overtop the higheſt Mountains. 
Eſpecially if it be made evident that there is ſo great an Abyſs 
of ſubterraneous Waters, that the breaking open of the Fountams 
of it may ſo much increaſe the Inundation ariſing from the Clouds, 
and from the breaking in of the Ocean upon the main Land. And 
that there is ſuch a maſs of Waters in the body of the Earth, is 
evident from the origin of Fountains; for the opinion of Ariſtotle 
imputing them to the condenfation of Air in the Caveris of the 
Earth, and that of other Philoſophers aſcribing them tꝭ the fall of 
Rain- water receiv'd into ſuch Ciſterns in the Earth which are ca- 
pable of receiving it, are both equally unſatisfactory, "unleſs we 
ſuppoſe 2 maſs of Waters in the Bowels of the Earth, which m2 

be as the common ſtock to ſuply thoſe Fountains with. For it 

very hard 'conceiving, how mere Air ſhould be fo far condens'd, 
as to cauſe not only ſuch a number of Fountains, but ſo great a quan- 


them, (as the River Volga is ſuppos'd to empty fo much Water in 
4 years time into the Caſpian Sea, as might ſuffice to cover the whole 
Earth,) by which likewiſe it is moſt evident that there muſt be 
ſome ſubterranean paſſages into the Sea, or elſe of neceſſity, by 
that abundance of Water which continually runs into it from the 
Rivers, it would overflow and drown the World. And from this 
multitude of Waters which comes from Fountains, it is likewiſe 
evident, that the origin of Fountains cannot be merely from ſuch 
Water which falls from the Clouds, which would never ſuffice to 
maintain fo full and uninterrupted a ſtream as many Fountains have: 
Eſpecially-if that be true Which ſome aſſert, that Rain-water doth 
never moiſten the Earth above ten foot deep, for of far greater 
profundity many Fountains are. And beſides, the Rain-water 
runs moſt upon the ſurface of the Earth, and fo doth rather ſwell 
theRivers, which thereby run with greater force in their paſſage to 
the Ocean, and doth not lodg it ſelf preſently in the Earth, e- 
ſpecially if it deſcends in a greater quantity, which alone is able to 
fill ſuch Ciſterns ſuppos d to be in the Earth, eſpecially in Moun- 
Lz 3 rains 


the Iſle of Teneriff nor any other of the Canary-Hfands there be ”. — 
um Geogr. 
three days time, which top of it is not Pyramidal but plain, from reel 


vhence they gather ſome Sulphurous Stones, "which are carry*din *. 3. 


confeſſeth, than which he thinks likewiſe, that no Mountain in the 


bove three Miles in height, (for the Spaniards themſelves affirm, 


ſay, the Alps are but like Cottages, may be aſcended in four days com- 


tity of Water as runs into the Sea by thoſe Rivers which come from 
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derſtand how the Earth might be overflow'd in the univerſal De- 


tains, which may keep a ſtream continually running. Altho there. 
fore we may acknowledg that the fall of Rain may much conduce 
to the over-flowing and continuance of Fountains, as is evident by 
the greater force of Springs after continu'd Rains, and by the de- 
cay of many of them in hot and dry weather, (which yer I had 
rather impute to the Sun's exhaling by his continu'd heat thoſe 
moiſt Vapors in the Earth, which ſhould continually fu ply the 
Springs, than merely to the want of Rain, ) and by the mit 


moſt 
reat Rivers from ſuch Fountains which came from the r 


Mountains; where the ground is ſuppos'd to be of ſo hard and 
| Fo ls, i 


conſiſtent a ſubſtance, as Stone or Chalk, or ſomething of like 


nature, which might help to the conſervation of water there, from 


whence it after ran in ſtreams to the Ocean, (which was the great 
argument of the famous Peirestius for his Opinion, ) altho' I (ay, 
theſe things may argue thus far, that Rain- water doth much con- 
duce to the preſervation of Springs, yet it cannot give a ſufficient 
account of the origin of them: Which with the greateſt reaſon and 
probability is imputed to thoſe ſubterraneous Waters which paſs 


up and down thro' the Bowels of the Earth. Some have fanſy'd 


the Earth to be as one great Animal, whoſe ſubterrancous paſlages 
were like Veins in the Body, which receiv'd Water out of the 
Sea, as the Veins do Blood out of the Liver; and that there are 
ſome kind of Vapors in the Earth which ſupply the place of vital 
Spirits, which are diffus'd up and down the Body thro' the Arte- 


ries. And that as in an Animal, there are ſome parts which upon 
the leaſt prick do ſend forth Blood, and others are more callous 
where the inciſion muſt be deeper before any Blood appears; fo 
it is in the Earth: when it is open'din a right Vein we find preſent- 
Ty a Spring of Water; but if we chance to hit on a wrong place, 


we 7 deep and may find none; not that Water is wanting, but 
we have not hit on the Veins thro' which it runs. And thence 
the Blood with equal freedom and velocity aſcends into the Head 
as it runs into the Legs, becauſe it is equally diſpers d into all the 
parts from the Center of it; ſo in the body of the Earth it is as 
natural for the Water to aſcend into the tops of Mountains, as 1 
is to fall down into the Center of the Earth. And that it 1s no 
more wonder to ſee Springs iſſue out of Mountains, than it 15 to 
fſce a Man bleed in the Veins of his Fore- head when he is let Blood 
there. So in all places of the Earth the parts of it are not diſpoſ- 
ed for apertion; for ſome of them are ſo hard and compact, that 
there ſeems to be no paſlage thro' them, (which is the molt pro- 
bable reaſon, why there is no Rain neither in thoſe places, becaule 
there is no ſuch exſudation of thoſe moiſt vapors thro the ſurface 
of the Earth, which may yield Matter for Rain, as it is in many 
of the ſandy places of 925 ) but uſually Mountainous Coun- 
tries have more large, and as it were Temple-vcinsthro' which the 
moiſt vapors have a free and open paſſage, and thence there are not 
only more frequent Springs there, but Clouds and Rains too. 
Now if this account of the origin of Springs in the Earth be 3s 
rational as it is ingenious and handſome, (and there is not much 
can be faid againſt it, but only that then all Fountains ſhould be 
falc as the Water is from whence they come, ) then we eaſily u 
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ſuges for then the Fountains ok the Deep were broken up, or 
there was an univerſal; opening of the Veins of the . 
whereby all the Water contain d in them would preſently run up- 
on the ſurface of the Earth, and mult needs according to its pro- 
portion advance it ſelf to a conſiderable height. becauſe 
the ſalving the difference of the Water in Springs from what it is 
in the Sea is ſo conſiderable a Phenomenon in our preſent caſe, I 
therefore rather take this following as the moſt rational account of 
the origin of Fountains, vis. That there 


9% are Cavities in the 
Earth, which are capable of receiving a 1 quantity of 


Water, which continually runs into them from the Sea, (which as 
it continually receives freſh 2 from the Rivers which em 
themſelves into it, fo it diſpateheth away a like quantity thro tho 
ſpungy parts of the Earth under the Ocean, which are moſt a 
to fuel in and convey away the ſurpluſage of Water, ) fo that 
this means the Sea never {wells by the Water convey'd into it by 
the Rivers, there being as continual a circulation in the body of 
the Earth of the Water which paſſeth out of the Ocean into the 
ſubterraneous Caverns, and from thence to the Mountains, and 
thence into the Sea again; as there is a circulation of Blood in 
Man's Body from the Heart by the Arteries into the exterior parts, 
and returning back again by the Veins into the Heart. According 
to which we may imagin ſuch a place in the Heart of the Earth like 
Plato's Baratr uM | | 


Tins ud 1% Babor od 0g 351 Predbegs. 


As Plato in his Phæarus deſcribes it out of Homer, à long and 
deep ſubterraneous Cavity. . Þ mh mn ifi m mins of wheel, © On 
rt an mire; ngizen. Doty which Cavity all the Rivers at laſt flow, 
and from which they again diſperſe themſelves abroad. Now this 
Cavity of the Earth thus fill d with Water, ſupplies the place of 
the Heart in the body of the Earth, from which all thoſe ſeveral 
Aquedutts which are in the Earth have their continual ſupply ; but 
that which makes thoſt paſſages of Water which we call Springs 
and Fountains properly, 1 ſuppoſe, is thus generated; from thoſe 
Caviticy fill'd with Water in the Earth by reaſon of the hot ſteams 
which are in the body of the Earth, there are continually riſing 


lome Vapors or little Particles of Water, which are disjoyn d from 


each other by the heat, by reaſon of which they attain a greater 
celerity of motion, and fo paſs thro' the inner pores of the Earth 
till they come near the ſuperficies of it. Which when they have 
approach'd to, they are beat back again by the cold, which envi- 
rons the ſurface of the Earth, or at leaſt are fo arreſted by the cold 
and condens d by it, that they loſe the form of Vapors, and be- 
come perfect Water again. hich Water being now more groſs, 

while it was a mere Vapor, cannot deſcend again thro' the 
lame pores thro which it aſcended before, becauſe: theſe are not 
now capable of receiving it: And therefore it ſecks out ſome wi- 
der paſſages near the ſurface of the Earth, by which means it moves 
m an oblique manner, and is ready to embrace any other Vapors 
which are arreſted in the fame manner; now hen theſe are grown 
to a conſiderable body in the ſurface of a Mountain, or 2 * 

an 
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thro the declivity of the ſurface of the Earth, whereby they * 


return to the Ocean again. Now according to this account, that 
and Phenomenon of the freſhneſs of Fountain- water; when the 
ater of the Sea is falt; whence it originally comes, is ſufficient- 
ly refolv'd. For mere tranſcolation yy degrees take away that 
which the Chymiſts call the fixed Salt; and for the Volatile Salt of 
it (which being a more ſpiritous thing, is not removable by Digi). 
lation, and ſo neither can it be by tranſcolation,) yet ſuch an eya- 
poration as that mention d, may ſerve to do it, becauſe it is eyj. 
dent that freſſi Water will fall from the Clouds which hath riſen 
from thoſe Vapors which have come out of the Sea; and beſides 
theſe Vapors or ſmall Particles of Water in their paſſage thro' the 
Earth (eſpecially when they come near the ſurface of it) do incor- 
porate with other ſweet Vapors, as thoſe which come from Rain 
and others, by which means _— inſenſibly loſe their former aci- 
dity and ſharpneſs. But thoſe Fountains which do retain their 
former ſaltneſs, as there are many ſuch in the World, may very 
probably be ſuppos'd not to have come from thoſe Vapors con- 
dens'd, but to be a kind of breaking of a Vein in which the Salt 
Water was convey'd up and down the body of the Earth. Now 
then, conſidering that maſs of Waters and multitude of Vapors 
ariſing thence which are in the Earth, how eaſie is it for us to un- 
derſtand what the breaking open the Fountains of the Deep means 
in Scripture, and how by that means together with the falling down 
of the Cataracts of the Clouds, and the letting looſe of the Ocean, 
the whole Earth might be overſpread with an univerſal Deluge? 
The poſlibility-of which was the thing to be ſhew'd. 
The next thing we come to concerning the Flood, is, the capa- 
city of the Ark for receiving the ſeveral Animals which were to 
propagate the Word afterwards. Concerning which, two things 
are neceſſary to be underſtood, what the meaſure of the Ark was, 
and what the number of Animals contain'd in it. The meaſureof 
the Ark muſt be determin'd by the proportion of the cubit, which 
there is no reaſon at all to — either with Origen and others 
to have been the Geometrical cubit, which contains fix ordinary 
cubits or nine feet, both becauſe we find no mention at all of any 
ſuch cubit in Scripture, and becauſe the Fabric of the Ark would 
have been of too vaſt a proportion, Neither yet is it probable; 
what Sir Y Rawleigh ſuppoſeth, that this eubit muſt be of a pro- 
portion as much exceeding ours, as the ſtature of a Giant doth 
ours, both becauſe there is no certain evidence, either from Scri- 
pture or Reaſon, that the proportion of Men then did generally 
exceed what is now; and beſides; this rends not in the leaſt to 
make the thing more plain. For according to that proportion, we 
muſt then have 'imagin'd Beaſts" to have been as well as Men; 
for the Horſe muſt have been proportionably as great to have been 
ſervioeable to Men of that ſtature, and ſo the Animals would have 
taken up as much more room in the Ark as the cubit is ſuppos d 
to be bigger. I ſuppoſe then that Moſes ſpeaks of the cubit _ 
AUR r G err 11 N et | 1 
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in uſe in his own time 9185 he writ ſo that they for whoſe uſe he 
writ, might be caſily able to underſtand him,) now this cubit by 
the conſent of Writers contain'd a foot and a half in length; ac 
cording to which proportion, ſuppoſing the Ark by Moſer's de- Gen. 6. rg. 
| ſcription to have 300 cubits in length, 50 in breadth, and 30 | 
in height, the whole capacity of the Ark, accqrding to the com- . 
tation of Foh. Buteo comes to 455000 ſolid cubits. For the Be 4 
-_ of 300 cubits Ing multiply d into the breadth of 5o cu- f. 1 
bits, and the 8 t 
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the height of 77 cubits, makes the whole 
hich Matheus 


Concavity 450000. oftus reducing to the Ger- 1, 
55 meaſure, makes the longitude of the Ark to be 31 1 


4 cubits, 5 fingers; the latitude 5 perches, 2 cubits and 11 fingers; . 60. 

the altitude 3 perches 1 cubit, 9 fingers; allowing to ev ch 

15 Roman feet. So that if we take a perch to contain 10 Hebrew 

cubits, which exceeds the former 11 fingers, the whole capacity of 

che Ark will be 450 cubical perches. And as he faith; ujnſmb- 

di ſane edificit amplitudo capaciſſima eſt, & quamlibet magno a- 

nimantium numero haud dubie ſufficere potuit, the Ark of © large 

a capacity might eaſily contain the ſeveral kinds of Animals in it. 

Which will be eaſily underſtood, if according to our former ſup- 

poſition, only the Animals of the inhabited part of the World 

were preſer vd in the Ark; but 3 that all kinds of Animals 

vere there, there would be room enough for them, and for Provi- 

fon for them. For which Sir . Rawlejgh gives a prudent cauti- 

on, that Men ought not to take Animals of a mixt Nature, as 

Mules and Hyena's, nor ſuch as differ in ſize and ſhape from each 

other, as the Cat of Europe, and Ownce of India, into the ſeve- 

ral ſpecies of Animals. Sir V. Rawleigh following Buteo reckons 

89, or left any be omitted, a 100 ſeveral kinds of Beaſts, and un- 

dertakes to demonſtrate from a triple proportion of all Beaſts to the 

Ox, Wolf, and Sheep, that there was ſufficient capacity for them 

in the Ark. Heftus allows a 150 ſeveral kinds of Animals, yer 

queſtions not the capacity of the Ark. But theſe things are fo 

particularly made out by thoſe learned Authors, eſpecially by Buteo, 

I ſhall rather refer the Reader for further ſatisfaction to the 

Authors themſelyes, than take the pains to tranſcribe them. 

I come now therefore to the evidence of the truth and certain- vin. 

ty of this univerſal Deluge, of which we have moſt clear and con- 

curring Teſtimonies of moſt ancient Nations of the World. For ”. cre. 

which 5 Grotius and others have at large produc d the Teſti- F . 

mony of Beroſus the Chaldean out of Foſephus, concerning the wr. reli. 

Flood and the Ark in which Noah was preſerw'd; of Abrdenus 5 

out of Cyril and Euſebius concerning Xiſuthrus, or Noah's ſend- Cha, 

ing out of the Birds to ſee if the Flood were aſſwag'd, and of A- ir. 4-c.:. 

lexander Polyhiſtor concerning the preſervation of Animals in the 2. 

Ark, of Plutarch concerning the agent of the Dove, of Lu- Gear: ſar. 

aan de Des Syria concerning the whole ſtory, and ſo of Molbn ef, 

and Nicolaus Damaſcenus. Beſides it is manifeſted by others, how Chi. Dei 

among the Chaldeans the memory of Noah was preſery'd under the * „ 12. 

* of Oates which had part of Fiſh and pare of a Mans 7M 

is evident from the fragments o ollodorus, Abydenus, an 

Alexander Polyhiſtor, ' preſery'd in Eu da Greek Chronica; a- 4.499% pA 

mong the Chineſes net the name of Puoncuus, who by _— 4 Scaliger. 
Aaa | al | 
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Aid to have elcap'd alone with his Family out of the univerſal 
Vine, Deluge, faith Heat Voſſms, who ſuppoſeth Pu or Pi to be o 
Hiſt adCol- , ' nly a 
Glam, 3. prefix to the name, and ſo that Paoncuus, is the ſame With ; xs 
„, Martinius tells us, de diluvio multa eſt Sintcos Scriptores 
Dif , ngo, that the ancient Writers of the Smig Hiſtory ſpeak much 
1.1.p.12. Ok the Flood. Fohannes de Laet tells out of Ar how 
2%, - conſtant the Tradition of the Flood is among the Indians, both 
. g. in New-France, Peru, and other parts. This bang therefore ſo 
fan. fully atteſted by the evident and apparent conſent of ſo many Wii. 
. . ters and Hiſtorians, which did not own the Authority of the Scri. 
-  -»\ ptures, 1 ſhall 4 this ſufficiently prov d, and procted to the 
main thing which concerns the 7 al Nations, which is, h. 
NN of the e ind from the poſterity of 
oah, Of which there this is ſtrong and convincing evidence, that 
in all that account which the Scripture gives of the propagation of 
Nations from the Sons of Noab, there is ſome remainder in the 
Hiſtory of that Nation to juſtify the reaſon of the impoſition of 
the name from the names of the Nations themſelves, which have 
prefer the original name of their Founder in their own, as the 
Medes from Madai; the Thracians from Thiras ; the lonians from 
«dl. 1. de Favan; the Sidonjans from Sidon; the Philiſtins from Poleſthim, 
vi. Mon. the Arceans, Aradians, Elymeaans, Aſſyrians, Lydiuns, fron Ar- 
ki, Arad, Elam, Afſur and Lud, and many others produc'd b 
. Grotius, Montanus, Funius, and eſpecially Bochartus, who with 
dmirable Induſtry and Learning hath clear'd all this part of ſacred 
NR n the reaſon 4 2 5 of the N 
of the People which were propagated from the poſterity of Noab, 
and given à full and 9 of the renn places 
where the poſterity of Noah ſeated themſelves after the Deluge. 
Inſtead of that therefore, I ſhall conſider the pretenſes which can 
8 brought againſt it, which are chiefly theſe three. 1. That che 


aldean Empire ſeems to have e e uity than can be at- 
ſel 


ea 

ributed to it by the Hiſtory of Moſes. 2. That the moſt learned 
leathen Nations pretend to be ſelf- originated, and that they came 
not from any other Country. 3. That no certain account is giyen 

from whence America ſhould be Peopled. wy " 
x I. The Hiſtory of the Arian Empire ſeems inconſiſtent with 
the propagation of the World from the Sons of Noah,; for the 
weiße of Ninus and Semiramis is plac d by many Chronologers with- 
in the firſt Century after the Flood, which feems a manifeſt in. 
conſiſtency with the propagation of Mankind from the Sons of 
| » Noah; for it ſeems utterly impoſſible that the foundations of fo 
eat an Empire ſhould.be laid in ſo ſmall a compaſs of time by the 
Poſterity of three Perſons; and beſides, Ninus and Semiramis were 
8 not the firſt who began the A rian Empire; for Belus not only 
9 a Ge hay; — 45 * but 8 to 8 
an Antiquities. fro vel haut, who they rſt reign d among 
ttzhem, are reckon's 495. years. But de eee 
Pecav. de AH riun re be plac'd fo low, as Petauius and other Chrono- 
1 ogers would have it, r in the year after the Flood, 153, Jet 
Ln a. the: difficulty is only ſomewhat 2d, but not remov d, for it 


ſeems yet unconceiyable that from 115 Perſons in 150 years, _ 
| e as that 
| of 


large and Empir 


DI 


| mukitudecs ſhould ſprings, as to make 
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I Ninus,/and that within an hundred years after the Flood there 
hould be ſuch vaſt multitudes for the building the Tower of Babel 
and diſperſion up and doi n the World, ſo that according to the 
Hebrew computation in the c als, of [300 years, Vis. about A. 
irdhens's tions». ther World w49-Jo Tylly; propy'Gs that we" read of 
ſeveral Kings encountring one, another by which it is evident the 
World had been peopl'd ſome time before, or elſe there could not 
have been ſuch potent Kings as ſome of them were at that time. 
This being the grand Difficulty, to it I anſwer theſe things. 
7. There is no ſuch certainty of the beginning of the Aſſyrian 
Empire, as for the ſake of that, to queſtion the truth of the Pro- 
agation of the World by the Sons of Noah. I have already large- 
manifeſted the want of credibility in the Chronology of the 


upon in reference to it. Eſpecially as to theſe. ſeven firſt Babylo. 
man Kings, which are cited out of Africanus, 7 Enſebius, and 
Georgins Syncellus, viz. Evechous, Chomasbolus, Porus, Nechubes, 


months; and alike away, + ſuppoſe, is the other Dynaſty. of 
ſix Arabian Kings, whoſe pire is {aid to have ſtood 215 years 
to the time of Belus, who expell'd the Arabians, and took the 
power to himſelf: And it is much more agreeable to Reaſon to re- 
ect theſe two Dynaſties, which had no record of them left in any 
iter of the Mhrian Empire, but only in Beroſus, whoſe autho- 
rity. in this caſe hath been diſcuſs d already ; than to follow our late 
Excellent Primate of Armach, who punctually ſets down the Reign 
of the Kings of theſe two Dynaſtres, but cuts off at leaſt eight Ages 
in the time of the A{{yrian Empire from Ninus to Sardanap US, 
which times he confines, to 496. years, and placeth Ninus in the 
2737 year of the World, according to the Hebrew Computation, 
and ſo to live in the time of the Judges, and be contemporary with 
Deborah: Which he buidls only on a place in Heradotus, which 
relates not to the time between Ninias and Sardanapalus, but to 
the time of the defection of the Medes from the Mirian Empire, 
38 Jſaac Voſſius hath 'already ſhew'd. We cannot then find any 
certainty in maß of the Aſſyrian Empire, which may give 
us cauſe to queſtion the Propagation of the World from the Po- 
ſterity of Noah. 10. In ling 10 
2. We have reaſon to think that there was a more than ordi- 
nary multiplication. of the World from the Sons of Noah after the 
Flood. For as, God had before puniſh'd the W orld by deſtroying 
Mankind in it by an extraordinary manner; ſo after the Flood, he 
doth in a particular. manner bleſs Noah and his Sons; and ſaid un- 
to them, B | 

may well be thought to have then had an extraordinary effect. Se- 
veral ways have been attempted by Learned Men to make appear, 


the ſpace of two or three hundred years after the Flood. Peta- 
vus ſuppoſeth: that the Poſterity of Noah might beget Children 
at ſeyenteen; and that each of Noah's Sons might have eight Chil- 
dren in the eighth year after the Flood, and thatevery one of theſe 
eight might beget*cight\more; by this means in only one Family, 
3s of Jahhet in the Jeat after the Flood 238, he makes a Dia. 


ALL'I | gram 


ancient Chaldeans,. and that we have no certain 51, to rely 


— __ 


Abins, Oniballus, Chingirus, who are faid to reign 225 years two 


Mer. Ann. 
vet. Teſt. A. 
M. 2737. 


Caſtigat. 
adv. Horn. 
8. 10. 


Gen, 9. 1. 


e fruitful and KA and repleniſh the earth, which 


to what a yaſt number the Poſterity of Noah would increaſe in 


Petav. de 
dof, temp. 


4. 9. c. 14. 
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Wy: rn ronlititip of almoſt an innumerable company of Men 7, 
UF. Chron. Hamer T 85 as out moſt Learned Primers tells us, 9 
way, that all of the Poſterity of Noah, when they attain d 
years of Aye, had every year twins, on which ſuppoſition 
by y Hilnttirul progreſſion he undertakes to make ir appear, that 
if rhe 102 year after the Flood, there would be of Males and Fe. 
males 1554420; but taking away the one half, becauſe of the ground. 
leis ſi ition of twins, yet then in that time there would be 
88605 Males defides Females. Others ſuppoſe that each of the 
Jons of Noah had ten Sons, and by that propertion, in few Ge. 
nerations it would amount to many thouſands within a Century. 
Others infift on' the parallel between the multiplication of che Chi 
dren of 1/raet in t; that if from 72 Men in the ſpace of 215 
ears there ate procreated 606000, how many will be born of three 
en in the ſpace of an hundred years? ſome have ſaid above 2 3000, 
Her». def. but with what ſücceſs in their Arithmetit, I ſhall not determin. But 
<iſerr- 4+ whether all or any of theſe ways be ſufficient, and ſatisfactory, we 
die a have yet cauſe to believe that there was a more than ordinary mul. 
tiplication in the Poſterity of Noah after the Flood. 
3. If we embrace the account of thoſe — which the e. 
er follow'd in their Verſion, all this diſfieulty is then ceasd 
or that account doth very much enlarge the times, and makes al- 
moſt a thouſand years between the Flood and Abraham, by which 
means there will be ſufficient ſpace given for the propagation of 
Mankind, the building the Tower of Babel, the diſperſion of Na. 
tions, the founding the eee Empire, the plantation of cg 
China, and other places, all which Kem to have been in that time, 
and toconcur with that computation as well as Fo/ephns doth, and 
the whole Primitive Church before Hierom, which certainly ought 

in no caſe to be di 2 2 2 
The whole controverſy 83 part of the Chrono 
. of the Worid comes at laſt to this; Whether it be me e 
that the Fews Who lived under the ſecond Temple (who then were 
the Truſtees to whom were committed the Oracles of God) whom 
the LXX. follow'd in their Verſion, had the true reading, or che 
Tulmutic Fro after their diſperſion and baniſhment from their 
Countrey, when they were difcarded by God himſelf from being 
his People, when he broke up houſe among them at the deſtru- 
ion of Feruſulem and the Temple. But if the Reader deſire 
further ſatisfaction Rare this difference of rhis Chronology 
„ LXX. from that of the preſent Hebrew Copies, he may 
?roleg. ad confult the learned diſſertation of the late learned Biſhop of Cheſter 
Bel ah g. upon the LXX. and the later Diſcourſes of Iſaac V uſſius on this 
42 ſubject. Setting afide then the controverſy between the prefent 
ſaac voſius Hebrew Copies and the LXX. in point of integrity and incotru- 
roſie ption, which I meddlenor with, I cannot but ſubfcribe to the judg- 
«tar. lien. ment of our judicious Hiſtotian, * Sir V. Ruuliigb. That if we look 


di. er all, und dv nor haſtily ſatisfy our Underfanding with the 


Sir Wale. feſt things offer, und berg ſateared do fiorhfiully and 
ok. arveoſily fit town, we hull fond ir more agrecuble rat hey to folow 


- the reckontns of the LXX. ho actirlling to ſome Editions mate 
fe. 2. tt abbve 10% years berween the Tet a Ab as Birth, than 


to rute way any purt of thoſe 352 fes given For if 10 yi 
a 0 1 T1 


W ] SAC. JET 
vc conſider the ftate and countenance of the Md; ſuch As m_— 


ig was in 1 time, Je * — born, due 
it were very ill done of uc b ing opinion 
— guide of Reaſon, to pare the time _m Fae between 
Abraham and rhe Flood becauſe' in cutting them too near the 
ck, the reputation of the whole ſtory might perchance bleed there. 
, were not the teſtimomy of the Scriptures ſupream, ſo as 10 ob- 
jon can approach it; And that we did not follow withal this 
precept of K. Auſtin; that whereſorver. any one place in the Seri- 
 ptures may be concerv'd diſagreeing to the whole, the ſame ir by + 
norance of miſ-interpretation underſtood. For in Abraham's: time 
all the then known parts of the World were peopled: all Regions 
and Countries had their Kings. Agypt had many magnificent 
Cities, and ſo had Palæſtine and all bordering Countries; yea all 
that part of the World beſides as far as India: and thoſe not 
built with ſticks, but of hewn ſtones, and defended with Walls and 
Rampiers; which magnificence needed a Parent of more anti 
than thoſe other Men have ſupposd. And therefore where 
Scriptures are plaineſt and beſt agreeing with Reaſon and Nature, 
to what end ſhould we labor to bepet doubts and ſcruples, or draw 
all things into wonders and marvels ? gfring alſo 3 thereby 
to common cavillers, and to thoſe Mens apiſh brains, only bend 
their Wits to find impoſſibilities and monſters in the Story of the 
World and Mankind. Thus far that excellent Hiſtorian, whoſe 
words deſerve conſideration. Thus much for the firſt Objection. 

The ſecond is, From the great pretenſe of ſeveral Nations that x. 
they were ſelf-origmated, or came not from any other place. This 2. 
was the pretenſe of the c/Egyprians, Græcianc, ancient Inhabi- 

tants of Italy, and others. But how little reaſon we have to give 
credit to theſe „4 will appear on theſe accounts. 1. The 
Impoſſibility in Nature that Mankind ſhould be produc'd in ſuch 
a way as the mp which we have manifeſted already in our 
Diſcourſe of the Origin 


of the Univerſe. 2. That the Nations 
which pretended this, were never able to give ſufficient Evidence 
of it to any other Nation which demanded it; which is manifeſt 
by their want of any certain Records of their ancient times, which 
is fully proy'd in our Diſcourſe in the firſt Book of the want of 
credibility in the Heathen Hiſtory. 3. The only probable Reaſon 
which induc'd thefe Nations to make themſelves Aborigines, was, 
_ becauſe they ſuppos d themſelves to be the firſt Inhabitants of the 
Countries they liv'd in: which altho' I may allow to the Ay 
pt:ans, and ſome other ancient Nations, yet I cannot do it to t 
Hellens or Greeks, who molt vainly and 1 pretend to it. 
Which becauſe it may give more light into the greateſt Antiqui- 
ties of Greece, and ſome other Nations than hath been yet diſco- 
ver'd or taken notice of, and becauſe it may further tend to clear 
the truth of the Scriptures, as to the Origin of Nations, I ſhall 
more particularly inquire into the firſt Plantation of Greece. That 
it was firſt inhabited by ſome of Noah's Poſterity, is out of que. 
ſtion with all thoſe who prefer the moſt ancient and undoubted 
Records of Scripture before the fabulous Impoſtures of Mens 
Brains. But by whoſe immediate Poſterity the Country of Greece 
was firſt inhabited, is not yet ſo clear as it hath been generally 
| | Aaa 3 pre- 
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preſunr'd co bez by moſt who had rather follow the dictarey 7; 


others, than ſpend time in ſuch inquiries themſelves: Which yet 
certainly are ſo far from being unworthy Mens labor and induftry, 
that nothing tends. more clearly to advance the truth of Scripture. 
hiſtory, than the reconciling the Antiquities of the elder Nations 
to what we find. deliver d of the Plantation of the World from 
the Poſterity of Noah. As to this particular therefore of the firſt 
Plantation of Greece, I ſhall firſt propound the opinion generally 
embtaced among Learned Men, and then ſhew how far it is defc. 
tive, and hat other more true account may be given of it. It 
is evident from Moſes, Gen 10. 5: that the Poſterity of Zapher 
took poſſeſſion of the Iles of the Centiles, 1. e. according to the 
Hebrew Idiom, not only ſuch as are properly ſo call'd, but all thoſe 
Countries which lay much upon the Sea, being at any diſtance from 
Paleſtine, eſpecially ſuch as lay between the Ocean and Mediter- 
raneam Sea; and ſo both Greece and Italy come under the name of 
the {ſes of the Gentiles. Among the Sons of Fapher none is con- 
ceiy d ſo probable to have firſt peopled Greece; as he whoſe name 
was preſery'd among the Inhabitants of Greece with very little al. 
teration. And fo as the Medes from Madai, the Aſſyrians from 
Eur, the Thracians from Thiras, by the like Analogy the 1onians 
Zeven. From which it is obſervable, that althoꝰ among the Greek; 
themſelves, the Jonjans were but as one diviſion of that People 
which inhabited Greece, yet other Nations comprehended all un- 
der the name of Ionians. For which we have ſufficient evidence 
from Hehchius, and the Scholiaſt on Ariſtophanes. 0i 845424. bl, .. 
dads "ras xeon, ſaith Heſychius; and more to this purpoſe the Scho- 
liaſt ſpeaks. Hass Tus EN. aeg af Bdpeneg: das Ar. For l, With the 


]Inſertion of the c,,Zohke Digamma (which is always donc when two 


Vowels meet) is [pw 1. E. Javones; and Stephanus Byzantius 
tells us, that from 1, comes i,, and ſo; Homer, 


Ex d Boule © Tatoves i EC. 


And Dionyſius Periegetes reckons up u, as one of the Rivers of 


And which much confirms this opinion, the Hebrew word for 
Jaan before the points added by the Maſorites, viz. I bears a 
perfect Analogy with the Greek: l; and j r in Scripture 15 
taken for Greece; and ſo Dan. 8. 21. Alexander is call d 1” n, 
which the LXX render a in; and Joel 3. 6. Tou have fold 
u Sons, ei 27 the Sons of Javan, i. e. to the Greeks, as it 
is generally underſtood. But as Javan cannot be ſuppos d to have 
come into theſe parts without his Family, ſo- it is generally pre- 
ſum'd that there are no obſcure foot-ſteps 2 of Javan's eldeſt Son, 
Eliſha's ſeating himſelf in Greece For from him Joſephus derives 
the name Aw with whom the FJeruſalem Paraphraſt concurs. 
Montanus from thence derives the name Elis, from whence he ſup- 
poſeth the Greis are call d '*nwws; Bochartus finds the cleareſt 1c. 


mainders 


: 


mainders of Eliſha in Elis, the fame with Peloponneſus, one part 
of which by Homer is call d 50 thenge Exel. 27.7. we read 
of the purple and ſcarlet from the Iſles of Eliſha, which makes it 


Learned Bochartus hath demonſtrated from ſeveral Authors. 

is now the ſubſtance of the generally-receiv'd account concerning 
the plantation of Cree from the Pöſterity of Nunb. Which if 
it be taken as to that People which did at length poſſeſs Greece, 
I ſee no reaſon to difaj prove it; but if it be extended to the firſt 
plantation of Greece, 1 ſee as little to embrace it. That we may 
therefore judg more freely of the firſt Inhabitants of Greece, it is 
requiſite we take an account of it from thoſe who profeſt them 
ſelyes moſt vers'd in their own Antiquities; who may in 4 matter 
of this nature, which. is atteſted by the common ronfene of the 
moſt leatned Antiquarits of Greece, be the more credited; in that 
what they thus deliver, may be ſuppos d to come from an ancient 
and undoubted Tradition. Nt „ 2413 2 kr 166; 

It is evident therefore, from the judgment of the moſt learned 
and judicious; even of the Greeks themſelves, that Greece was firſt 
inhabited by a People by them call'd Barbarons, i. e a People dif- 
ferent from them in Language and Manners. So Ephorus, hom 
Polybius commends as the beſt Writer of the Greek Antiquities, 
faith that Greece was inhabited by a barbatous People before the 
Hellens came into it. And Heat æur Mileſins cited by Srrubo con- 
er Peloponneſhus, # #9 7 Kue c, dire f- whith Strabs 
himſelf not only believes of Pe but of all Gyzete, that 


it was b Acer, rf ae, ant irẽ,]0 A Plantatin of Burbarime; 
writing of the Contmon-wealth %% 
in Apollon. 
J. 4 v. 262. 


the ſame is affirm't by Ariſtitis 
of the Tepeates concerning Artuula that before its being poſſeſsd 
by the Arcadiansy it was inhabited by  barbarous People, who 
becauſe they were Expulſed theit "Country before Moon-riſing, the 
Arcadians call'd themiſelves Se W that be the ground 
of that vain-glorious boaſt (of which many reaſons are given by 
learned Men) I here diſpute fibr; it is ſufficient that we find the 
Grecians were not the firſt who peopled any of theſe ſeveral places; 
which is likewiſe atteſted b 1 Thucydides, and others, 
whoſe teſtimonies we ſhall afterwards produce. It being then evi- 
dent that the Greci4ns were not the firſt who inhabited that Coun- 
try after from them called Greece, it follows to be inquir'd what 
this barbarous People was; and from whence they came. Strabo 
bath given us in a large Catalogue of the names of Eau; of them, as 
the. Dope s, Caucones,Leleges, beſides the Aones, E Ces, [YANntes, 
and many others; but theſe ſeem not to have been that ancient 
People, but rather ſome latter Ce of the Carians, who, as 
Thucydides tells us, did very often make inroads upon the quarters 
of Greeee.. That Prapte which had the largeſt ſpread, and greateſt 
Antiquity, was the Pelaſgi: thence Peloponneſics was anciently 
called nur. Stepbunus Byæuntiut mn, ln g , I ria, naar 
and % and Apollodorut᷑ ſaithi, that the e were an- 
eiently called Pelaſet 3 and Emvipides, Wy, 1 
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moſt probable to be that part of Greece which lay upon the Tonian 2:cbare. 
Sea, where the beſt Purple next to the Tyrian was found, ay the Phaleg. l.;. 
This 
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lex rue wnotdi ues 70 re 
Acad. n 
And elſewhere, 


Iiedro Ti&haryor, Aci To 0 Greęg. 


$1460 l. 4. Theſe Pelaſgi were not only in Peloponneſus, but in Attica too, 
as appears by Strabon, where he ſaith the Nation of the Pelaſgi did 

inhabit, and by the Athenians (that is after their mixture) t 
were called maps Storks, ale rw wi, for their frequent remoyals 
from place to place: And Pauſanias mentions their being under 
the Acronol; at Athens : that they were in Theſſaly, is evident from 
Heſyehbius. na of e Q | inc F Buytdgor, © %. Mont Haar Us Ap 
Marl, warden; Arcadia ſeems to have the firſt or chief place of 
their reſidence, for the Arcadians who were: accounted manuin; 
#1 F ina, do vindicate the Founder of this Nation, whom they 
call Pelaſgus, to themſelves, and fay he was an «#%» among them, 
e firſt who came into that Country; ſor all thoſe, whoſe 
Original they knew not, they called Terre filzos, and Genuines 
Panſan. in err. Pan/ mins rightly conjectures that he was the firſt Man 
Arad. among them, not as tho he was alone, but becauſc the Chief 
Ruler and Commander among them, and that brought them into 
| the Country; but tho' they might fix themſelves about Arcadia, 
Strab.l.13. it is evident they ſpread furthers for Menecrates Eleates in his Book 
of the Founders of Cities, affirms that all the Sea-coaſts of Greece 
called Ienica, beginning from Mycale, were firſt inhabited by the 
ideml.;, Pelaſgi; nay we find them yet much higher in Epirus, who were, 
: as Strabs tells us, the firſt Founders'of that famous Oracle of Do- 
dona; for ſo Ephorus in him faith it was naue M, and that theſe 

were mir a2! rw inαν u N nb: thence the Poet, 


Zed da Atdwais Ie . | f 
And Heſind, N e * 
Aud hre Ted idpavor fe 


Strabo further makes it evident, that they were a barbarous People 
7 hich liv'd about Dodona, from the deſcription Homer gives of 


bon api) Zen e 5 
Tal valng vochiraſ, dum mD yamuardl uy. 
rhilfr. is Which Philoſtratus beſt interprets, when he faith they were «x 
mg. Bol ng e ime aalen, N gu, ſuch that thought the Gods were beſt 

pleaſed with their ſimplicity and ſeverity of life, and therein far dit- 


ferent from the Grecian humor. Suidas in Theſſalicis (cited — 7 
wiſe by Strabo) faith that the Temple of Dodona was rcemo? 


from 
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from Scotuſa in Pelaſgia to Theſe which is corfirm'd by Hero- 
Jotus in Euterpe, where he large * of the Temple and Orach 1 
at Dodona- | Theſe Pelaſgi conſin d not, themielyes to Greece nei- 

cher, but were diſpers d into the neighbor Iſlands, as Chios, Crete, 
Lesbos, Lemnos, Imbro, Samos, as will appear. afterwards; and 

at laſt came into tay, as is well known, and. are thought to be 

the ame with the Tyrrhenians, and by ſome conceiv'd to be the firſt 
Founders of Rome. We ſee what a large ſpread the Pelaſgi had 

over Greeces which was divided after the Hellens be to 4 wr 

into * e, and n, as Herodotus witnelleth; and ſo theſe 

two appear to be a yery different People from one another, and 

not the ſame under different names, as is commonly thought. 
Which ſufficiently appears from their Language, hich Was quige. ll. 
different from one another. So Herodotus n o{ Nvurp! eg; vd, form, 
they us d a barbarous Language: 16. a Language not underſtood 
by the Hellens ; who at firſt 


ad their chief reſidence in Theſſaly, 
from whence-by degrees they came forwards into Greece, as Thu- 
cydides ſhews. For althe the name of Hellens at laſt ſpread it ſelf 
over all the People of Greece, yet it was at firſt peculiar to that 
part of Theſſaly called Pthiotis, and thence Hamer calls them pro- 
rly Hellens which followed Achilles from thence; and it appears 
Homer that there was a City there called *#z«,, which as He- 
phanus de Urbibus tells us was there built by E. altho' he will 
not have him to be Hellen the Son of Deucalion, but the Son Prhins, 
wherein he is miſtaken; For T hucydides plainly ſhews, that it was 
from Hellen the Son of Deucalion, that the name k came, 
and this Hellen liv'd in Pthiotis. But altho' they were firſt in 
Pthiotis, yet * daily increaſing in numbers and power, by de- 
grees they got all Theſſaly into their hands, of which one part 
was called n- after wards under Dorus the Son of Hellen 
they conquer'd Heſtiæctis, that part of Theſſaly which lies under 
the Mountains Of/4.and ime: from thence they, were beaten 
back by the Cadmeans into Pindus, where the Greeks were firſt 
called =, as Herodotus tells us; from hence they went into 
Dryopis, and thence into Pelaponneſur, and there had the name 
Dorians ; but before, their. coming hither, they had. firſt ſecured 
themſelyeg of the Helens lying between The aly arid Peloponneſus, 
and there they diſpoſſeſt rhe Pelaſgi in all the Artie Region; who 
were now forc'd to ſubmit or to fly; they who ſubmitted, as moſt of 
them did, were incorporated into the Greeks, and became ane People 
with them, and ſo by degrees loſt that former Language which was 
ayer to themſelves and wholly diſtin& from the Greek Tongue 
hat the Hellens did thus gradually come into e , is 
evident from the names of copke and Places common to T heſſaly 
and thy oa z which. came from hence, that tho' the Greeks 
left the Cities behind them, yet they carried maſt of the names 
along with them. Thus the Achæi, Ionians, and e Holians, and 
Dorians in P meſus came from thoſe of the ſame names in T he/- 
ſaly; and fo likewiſe the names of theſe following Regions and Ci- 
ties were eommon to both, as Elloppa, Eſtiæa, Eretria, and Oropos, 
Graia, Lariſſa: P ſapbur, Iton, Oechalia, and very many athers. 
Sa/maſius ſeems; to be of opinion, that the Pelaſgi never us d any 34n/ * 
Language diſtinct from the 90 but beſides chat it is directly 3%. 


con- 
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cantrary to the teftinionty of Herodotus, the Ar ents he pro. 
Mentee ir are ver. * The fiſt is beveuſs che Pelaſgi — 
went into ah, did uſe the Greek Tongue, from their calling 
Alla Cære, from vat a word pronounc'd from one on the Walls; and 
becauſe the Arcades us d only the Greek Language in the c Ag 
Dialect, which, Evanzer carried with him into Italy, and from 
which moſt of the old Roman Language was deriv'd. But dot. 
not Herodotus expreſly ſay, that after the mixture between the Grecia 
and Pelaſzi theſe, by degrees loſt their own proper Language and 
made uſe of the common Greek r Vet afterwards too it 
is evident from Herodotus in ſome oy as at Crotona, they did 
uſe a Language different from the Greet. His other Argument is, 
That the names of the eldeſt perſons mention'd were originally Greek, 
but this is expreſly deny d by Srrabo, who makes the contrary one 
of his ſtrongeſt Arguments, that the Barbarians did ancientſy in- 
habit Greece ; and inſtanceth in Cecrops, Codrus, Holus, Cothus, 
Drymas, Crimanus. Thus we have abundantly prov'd againſt the 
colt opinion, that Greece was not firſt peopſ'd by the ellens, 
or the Poſterity of Eliſa, althoꝰ theſe did afterwards come to the 
full poſſeſſion of Greece. 3 | 

It remains that we ſhew whence theſe Pelaſgi came, and of whoſe 
Poſterity they were, and hat the Language was which was us d 
by them. He that gave the name to this People according to the 

recian Fables, was one Pelaſgus, which none will wonder at 
among them, whoſe conſtant cuſtom it was, (partly by reaſon of 
their Ignorance of the true account of their Names, and partly 
38 Pride that they might not ſeem ignorant of any thing) 
When they meet with any Names of People, to find out ſome Per- 


5 ſon near it who was the Founder of them. Thus Attica from 


Grote. not. 
in lib. 1. de 


ſure bel. 


c. c. 3. 
Sal. de 
Hellen. 


A eus, it being anciently called 4, and Cranae from Cranaus, 
A gialea from © Aigialens, Mauritania from Maurus, Scyrhia from 


one Seyrhes, Galatæa from Galates, and thus in multitudes of other 


Names. But from the Name Leit we may probably find 
out the true Founder of the People, allowing that variation which 
18 V e the Greeks melting the harſher words of the 
Eaſtern Languages into a ſound fit for their more delicate palates, 


as is evident in the comparing the Names of che Prophets in He- 


brew, with what they are in the Greek Verſion. Thus the Pe/aſe: 
may with great probability be deriv'd from , Phaleg ; for which 
we have the concurrent teffimony of two Learned Perions, Grorins 
and Salmaſius, Who are contented to mention it, without bringing 
much evidence of Reaſon for it. What they only touch at, we 
ſhall endeavour to make out more at large; which we ſhall do by 
removing the 1 75 preſumptions againſt it, and laying down the 

robabilities for it. The great preſumptions lying againſt it are; 
or that the Iſles of the Nations fell ro the Poſterity of Jepbetb. 
and that Phateg liy'd with Eber in Chaldea. For the firſt, it mult 


be acknowledg d that the greateſt part of the Countries lying upon 
the Ocean and” Mediterranean, Were in the time when Moſes wrote 
ſo inhabited; not that the Habirations of the Sons of Noah 
had their bounds and limits ſet them either by Gop or Noah, but 
that the poſterity of 742 did chiefly addreſs themſelves to thoſe 
parts which lay towards Europe; but yet not fo, as to exclude * 
202 | 145 : 0 
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of the Poſterity of Sem, if their neceſſities for further room made 
it neceſſary for them to feck for Habitations further abroad. For 
we can have no reaſon to think, that becauſe the chief of Sem 
Poſtcrity did live together, therefore none of them went further 
off, which neceſſity would pur them upon becauſe of their great 
increaſe; for we read of 7 and others, that beſides thoſe in 
direct Line to Abraham, (whole G it was Moſes his great 
deſign to recount) they begat many other Sons and Daughters, 
which would make it Pe them, to ſeek their Habitations 
further abroad. And that Phaleg and Ragan did fo, we have the 
expreſs teſtimony of Epiphanins, ®unly # Pagad eines in i # kame Al. 
as eden N  Exobig wigh & b g ibn , dal * , iet Dixie 194 
Infos, th bf i Se . T hat from the age of Therah and thenre 
orward Phaleg and Ragau diverted towards the clime of Europe, 
to part of Scythia, and were joyn'd with thoſe Nations which 
the Thracians aro/e. Several things make this not fo improbable 
as ſome have imagin'd it to be; for firſt, it is the conſtant acknow- 
ledgment of all ſober ae mane into the Original of the Greeks, 
that Greece was firſt peopled from Scythia; and indeed almoſt all 
the Nations in Europe have come out of that Country: beſides 
there is evidence of it, even in the Grecian Fables; for Prometheus 
(from whom the Greeks deriv d themſelves) is fancy d by them to 
lie bound in Mount Caucaſus, which muſt be ſuppos'd to be the 
Country from whence he came. Again, it is evident already that 
the Hellens came not into Greece before it was peopled by the Pe- 
laſzi, and that theſe had different Language and Cuſtoms from one 
another z now then in all 3 altho' the Poſterity of Eliſa 
might come firſt down Scythia into thoſe parts, and ſeat 
themſelves in Macedonia and Theſſaly, where they had in probabi- 
lity more than room enough at firſt, and a Country to their defire : 
they might be willing to permit the Poſterity of Phaleg to paſs on 
further; for in thoſe firſt Plantations we cannot otherwiſe con- 
ceive, but that the laſt comers muſt be the furtheſt, goers; unleſs 
they had ſtrength enough to drive the former Inhabitants out of 
their Seats whereof they were already poſſeſsd, as the Scythians 
did afterwards, and ſo « Hellens ; So then the Poſterity of Pha- 
leg being forced to quit their own Country becauſe of the multi- 
tude of Inhabitants, muſt be ſuppoſed to take that courſe, where 
in probability they might find an empty Seat fit for them to dwell 
in; thence they come towards Europe; for they ſaw how the Po- 
ſterity of Sem did ſpread it ſelf Eaſtwards already, and Cham 
Southwards, and coming to part of that vaſt Country of Scythia, 
which was both already taken up, and not ſo convenient an Habi- 
tation for them, they draw downwards towards Thracia, and there 
the Poſterity of Thiras, from whom the Thracians came, had already 
poſſeſſed themſelves; paſſing further into Theſſaly, they find that 
already planted by ſome of the Poſterity of Eliſa, but as yet but 
ſcant and thin of Inhabitants; therefore they diſperſe themſelves 
up and down through ſome part of Epirus, moſt part of Ellas, 
and ſome paſs into Peloponnefie, where they fix themſelves chiefly 
upon Arcadia, and thence ſpread up and down by degrees towards 
the Sea-fide; for we cannot but think that the Maritime parts were 
the laſt peopled, partly for fear Kr 8 Deluge, partly for * 
2 0 
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Pelaſgi their firſt coming into Greece, and how. by degrees the 


XIV. 


be ſuppos'd to be the ſame with that us d in the Family from whence 


which are evidently of an Eaſtern extraction, the ground of which 


Pirates, who drove a great Trade upon the Coaſts of Greece in 


of conveniency of Navigation, moſt of their travels being by 
Land; and partly when Navigation grew more in uſe for fear of 


elder times, as is moſt evident from 7 huycidides in the beginnin 
of his Hiſtory. Thus we have ayreaſonable account given of the 


Hellens came to poſſeſs their Country, and what a fair pretence 
the Arcadians had to boaſt of the greateſt Antiquity, their Coyn. 
in being probably firſt. peopled by the Pelaſgi of any part of the 
whole Cher/oneſe, and the Seat of the Leader of the whole Com. 
pany. whom they call Pelaſgus, and the Scriptures Phaleg. 
aving thus tar clear'd the Antiquities of Greece as to the firſt 
Planters of it, whom we have evidenc'd to have been the Pelaſsi, 
and theſe deriv d from Peleg, it will be no great difficulty to re. 
ſolve what Language they brought along with them, which muſt 


Peleg or Phaleg came, as to the ſubſtance. of it, altho' it might 
admit as great variation of Dialect from it as the Chaldee or yy. 
riac doth. But this I will not only ſuppoſe, but offer theſe pro- 
babilitics for the proof of it; the firſt is, the agrecment of the an- 
cient Greek Language with the Hebrew in many of its primitive 
words; and here we have a moſt rational and probable account 
given of it; which is, the Greeks mixing with the Pelaſgi, and 
both coming to be one People, they mult needs retain many of 
the old words us'd by the Pelaſgi in their Greek Language; 


cannot with ſuch probability be fetch'd from Cadmus and the h- 
nicians, becauſe it is not ſo eaſy admiſſion of a foreign Language 
after the perfection of their own, unleſs by long track of time, or 
great numbers over-running the former People, neither of which 
can be fo truly affirm'd of Cadmus and his company; for they 
were ſoon driven out of Greece, he himſelf ending his days in II. 
ricum, neither was their ſpread ſo large as that of the Pelaſgi, who 
were before poſſeſſors of the Country; and it is continually ſcen 
how impoſſible it is for any Conquerors, as the Greeks were, to 
bring their own Language ſo into a place, where ſome of the for- 
mer People are ſuffered to live, and not to retain many of their 
old words among them, and ſo make the Language mixt of both, 
as it is in all Nations conquer'd by the Romans; the Roman not 
being purely ſpoken by-any, but corrupted with a mixture of the 
former Language in uſe among them. The ſecond Argument is 
from the different Pronunciation and DialeRs in uſe in the Greek 
Language; of which no account fo likely can be given, as the 
mixture with different Languages. This is moſt evident in the 
Doric Dialect; for the Dorians- inhabiting probably where molt 
of the Pelaſgi had been, their Pronunciation and Dialect comes 
che neareſt to the Eaſtern of any of the Greets: For in the Doric 
Dialect the marac, Or broad. pronunciation, is moſt taken notice 
of: So he in Theocritus upbraids the Dorians, in Haluurducn anni 
they ſpeak every thing very broad; which anſwers to the pronun- 
ciation of the Faſter Languages; beſides, the Doric Dialect de- 
lights much in adding to the end of words, which beſides that 


it is the cuſtom ofEaſtexn Tongues, eſpecially the Hriac, it doth 
. mic. 
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much widen the Pronunciation. The third Argument is from the 

remainders of the Eaſtern e in thoſe places, eſpecially where 

the Pelaſgi had been. The 2 7 are much taken norice of for 

their frequent removes and travelling from one place to another; 

which I ſuppoſe was chiefly after the Hellens had conquer'd the 

Country where they dwelt, then they were forc'd to go ſeek ber- 

ter Habitations abroad; thence Strabo calls the Nations of the Se 1. ;. 

Pelaſgi W e by 0- oc; dremel: and elſewhere, that they 

were mn! Eagle, „ be, ande. they went up and down to a 14.1. 12. 
cat part of —— he but we wor an 4.4 them to have made their 

Feſt and chief reſort to the — bor Iſlands to Greece; where we 

ſhall ſee what evidence they left of their Language there. The firſt 74.4.5. 

Iſland we meet with them in, is Crete; ſo Srrabo ſpeaking of them, 

Ke! A Keime kn gha, at o O that a Colony of them liv'd 

in Crete, for which he youcheth Homer's Authority: 


AD i D YAOT(a uu]. oy up AN, 8 
EY Eroxenrss WiyaniToess, ey 5 Kudaves, Cat 
Awerets Tt TEL ans, Jioi Te TIeNacyoi. 
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It is evident then that the Pelaſgi were in Crete. Now moſt of 
the Cretan words are of an Eaſtern extraction, if we believe the 
Learned Bochartus, who hath promis d a Diſcourſe on that ſubject; 3:cb«rr.4 
beſides Crete we find the Pelaſgi in Chios, % *. m la Ninaryls . 1. c. 1g. 
ben ci d GHU, faith Strabo, the Inhabitants of Chios ſay that the 
Pelaſgi of whos (4 were their firſt Inhabitants; and here the fore- 
Learned Perfon hath deriv'd the Name Chios, the Mountain 

Pelinæus, and the Wine Ar viſtum, all from the Eaſtern Languages. 
The next we find them in, is Lesbos, «4 Þ mr Auen, mige digi, Strabo lf. 
which from them was called Pelaſgia, faith Strabo, whoſe. Name“ 
is likewiſe fetched out of the Eaſt. By Bochartus further we find them 
in Lemnos and Imbros: ſo Anticlides in Strabo, ærares o Hai, & Bocbart. 
Aden e lhnen dle concerning whoſe Names, ſee. Bochartus 82. C . 
I know that Learned Author makes the Phenicians the Authors 
of all theſe Names, from no other ground generally, but becauſe 
o are of an Eaſtern derivation; but according to what we have 
laid down, we may yield to the thing it ſelf,” and upon clearer 
— for of ſome of theſe Iſlands he ingenuouſly confeſſeth 

can find no evidence of the Phenicians being in them. Phe- 14.14. i. 
nices in his Inſulis habitaſſe nuſquam legimus : but we find it very © 9 
plain, that in thoſe very Iſlands the Pelaſgi inhabited; and whe- 
ther account then be more probable, let the Reader judge. One 
thing more I ſhall inſiſt on, which is the Original of the Samo- 
thracian Myſteries: That theſe were as to their Names from the 
Eaſtern Languages, is now ackowledg'd by all Learned Men, the 
Cabiri being ſo evidently deriv'd from =, which ſignifies ſtren th 
and power, i. e. the Dii potes, ſo Cabiri is explain'd by Harro and Ter- rell 4. 
tullian, and the particular Names of the ſeveral Cabiri mention'd by * 
the Scholiaſt on Apollonius, Abuede. Ableben, Ablage and KA are 1% L' 
very handſomly explain'd by that Learned and Excellent Bochartus c 1. 
from the Eaſtern Languages; only he will needs have them deriv'd 
from the Phenicians, 1 Herodotus expreſly tells us that they 
r were 
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Herod. L. 2. 


Voſſius de 
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c. 17. 
Gros. An- 


not. in Mat. 


12. I. 


XV. 


were from the Pelaſgi, whoſe words are theſe; #3 Kc, 22 weniem 
* Lie, d Ant D Nan ar And again, rho x Znpy rinks ha, 
atyngys lerer fol ww mg Ahe hong tyres, x, e Fro Eel Pine ml lows 

We ſee evidently by this, that the Samothraciang de. 
riv'd their Myſteries from the Pelaſgi and without all queſtion 
they had their names from thence, whence they deriy'd their My- 
ſteries: And to this purpole it is further obſervable, that 25 c 


old Hetrurians were certainly a Colony of the Pelaſgi, 1 their 


removal out of Greece ;. ſo Voſſius obſerves that the old Hetruſcan 
language ( fere a Fyris habet cuncta ſacrorum nomins) hath almoſt 
all the ſacred Appellations from the Eaſtern rongues. For which 

rpoſe it is further obſervable, which Grotizs takes notice of, 
that the jus 3 Romanorum was taken a great part from the 
Hetruſci, and the Herruriams had it ab Hebræis out of the Eaſtern parts. 


By all which I cannot conceive but this opinion, notwithſtand- 
ing its novelty, is advanc'd to as high a degree of probability, as 
any that ſt on the like foundations; and not only fo, but it is 
an excellent clue to dire& us to the Labyrinth of Antiquities, and 
gives us a fair account whence the Eaſtern Tongues came to be ſo 


much us'd among both the ancient Greeks and He!raurians. One 


thing more this will help us to underſtand far better than any /z. 
vo hath been yet us'd for it; which is the affinity ſpoken of by 
Arins King of Lacedemon in his Letters to Onzas, between the 
Jeus and Lacedæmomians: win & , ol m nge, @ ndl, wn 


., Ahe, © im de, on rs Aceh. which is explain'd by Voſephus thus: 


enn ve , wegplp os it ins d hens in 8 Aae On © a; Agde 
un They had found in 4 boook that the Jews and Lacedæ- 
monians were of the ſame ftock, from their mutual relation to 


Abraham. Yoſſrus thinks the original of this was from thoſe 


aof the poſterity of Awak, who came into Greece, and Peopled 


Sparta, and would ſeem to have been of the poſterity of Abra. 
ham; or that they were partly of the Poſterity of Abraham 


by Agar or Ceturah, and partly of the Canaanites, driven 


out by Foſpus : But how unlikely a thing is it (ſuppoſing Sparta 
Prone b, the Canaanites, — K not — 95 t 2 
ſhould give out themſelves to be of that ſtock which they had been 
expell'd their Country by? And for the true poſterity of Abra- 
ham coming thither, as we have no ground for it but the bare aſ- 
ſertion, ſo we have this ſtrong evidence againſt it, chat all that 
came from Abraham were Circumcis'd, as the Ihmaelites, Hagi- 


rens, &c. which we never read of among the Lacedemonians. II. 


Grotins differs not much from the opinion of Voſſius concerning 
the ground of this kindred between hs Fews and Spartans: Fot 
in his Notes on that place in the Maccabees, where it is ſpoken oh 
he gives this account of it. The Dorians, of whom the Spartans 
were a part, came from the Pelaſgi; the language of the 'Pelaj2: 
was difterent from that of the Greeks, as appears by Herodotus in 
his Cho: ins « nan fear ve, b. Now the Pelaſgi (faith he) 
are '322 diſperſe, a ſtatter'd Nation; thence he ſuppoſeth theſe 
Pelaſgi or baniſh'd People, to have come from the Confines of A. 


rabia and Syria, in which the poſterity of Abraham and Ceturah 


had plac'd themſelyes. But 1. it is uncertain whether the poſtcr!- 


ty of Abraham by Ceturah were plac'd fo near Canaan or = - 
\ 3 (no 
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ſnow Janin endeavors to find the ſeat of all the Sons of Cern. 
tab in Arubia; but Mercer gives ſeveral not improbable reaſons | 
hy he conceives them Place d not in the Eaſt of Canazn, but 
in the Eaſtern parts of the World. 2. 'We,haye no evidence, 

it all of any remove of theſe Sans of Abraham by Ceturdh out of. 

che parts of Arabia, ſuppoſing them plac d there; nor any reaſon. 
why they ſhould be baniſh'd thence. 3. That which was the badg 

of Abraham's poſterity, was never that we read of in uſe among 

the Spartans, Which was Circumciſion. Indeed in much later Ages. 
chan this WE 


ſpeak of, we read of a People among the Thratians 
who were 1 8 825 whom the Greeks themſelves, judg d to . 
Jews. 80 Ariſtophanes rigs the Odomantes in. Th * oe, , A. 
40. rrllegnn Ar- Vega, (ſaith the Scholiaſt) i. e. %, inrubek Jede. 44 1. 
| fs of Sg, mt ab 134 eee ay. . Whereby it is plain that 
Circumciſion was in uſe among the Thratians ; for theſe Odoman- 
tet were (faith the Scholiaſt) a People of Thrace. ond N rie let 
« dh, It ſeems it was a_Tradition among them that they were 
Jews. If fo, it ſeems molt probable that they were ſome of the. 
ten Tribes, who were plac d about Co/chzs, and the adjacent places: 
For Herodotus in Enterpe faith, that the Syrians that livd about 
the Riyers Thermodoon and Part henius, learn'd Circumciſion from 
the Colchi, of whom he faith, Mi arms Khy ; Ae, g Aue . 
ile de , „ Ab. Only the Colchi, and Agyptians, and E- 
thiopians ' had originally the cuſtom of Circumciſion. Or elſe the 
Odemantes might be ſome of the diſpers d Zews in Armenia, where 
Strabo mentions a Region call'd Odomantss, and fo they retain'd Sli. 
the name of the place from whence they came, after their removal 
into Thrace. But whatever theſe Odomantes were, they were far 
enough from the Spartans, who nevet were thus ſuſpected of u- 
| daiſm, nor laught at for Circumciſion, So that this opinion of 

_ Grotius on that account ſeems not very probable, Bochartus, who. Bocberr.de 


. 1. 6. 4. 


unleſs it may depend upon the Teſtimony of Claudius Iolaus in 
Stephanus Bizantius, who fabulouſly derives the Jeus from one 
Judeus parton, who went from. Thebes along with Bacchus into 
the Wars; which Harton they might confound with another Har- 
ton, the Son of Phonoreus, the Founder of Sparta; which, yet 18. 
rejected as a Fable by Pauſanias in Laconicis. Surely the Lace- 
demonians were very ambitious of Kindred with the Fews,. that 
would claim it upon ſuch grounds as theſe, eſpecially at ſuch a time 
when the People of the Fews werte under diſtreſs, and their Kind- 
red might be like to coſt them ſo dear; and if they had never ſuch 
a mind to have claim'd Kindred with che Zews, they would cer- 
tainly have done it upon a more plauſible Teſtimony than the Fa- 
ble of one Claudius 19/aus, that had neither Senſe nor Reaſon init; 
and yet ſuppoſing his Fable true, it had been nothing to the pur- 
poſe, withour the linking another Fable to it, which was ſo groſs, 
that even the Greeks themſelves were aſham'd of it, who were al- 
ways the moſt . Forgees of Fables in the World. But let us 

ſee further what the Di ine Cu {ſome have loy'd to call him) 7o/: 

$ 5 faith to it: All that he falth, is only a wonder or two at 7 4: 


it: Quid magis mitum quam Lacedemonios ab Abraham pr * 
os eſſe, &c. and a refutation of an abſurd opinion, that Oe _ | 
the 


hath been ſo happy in many other Conjectures, yet here gives our, el. 
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e, by what means 7 ox were re firſt EE were a piece of as 
gre: fdence as ignorance, till we have more certain difeo- 
— of it. I chuſe therefore rather to refer the Reader to the 7.crr. 
gs of this Controyerly in the many Writers about , 4, 
it; N to undertake any thing as to the deciſton of ii On- J. on. 
ly. in the eneral it 9 7 from the remaining Tradition 6. 4. 
of the F ites and Cuſtoms: us d among them, — 
chat they had = fame original with us, and 4 there — be no e. Ira. 
ent brought a 1 it from themſelves, ſince ſome Authors 22 ot — 
1 that the eldeſt A Accounts and Memoirs they have, do.rgt 2 wary 
exceed 800 years backward ; and therefore their Teſtimony can be he,. 
of no validity in a as of ſo n . er eas a0 the origin on! 
Nations is. 1210 | 


CHAP. v. 3 
of the Origin of the Heathen Mythology. 


L That heh were ſome remainders of the ancient Hiſlo fa the 
World preſerw'd in the ſeveral Nations after the ” ;ſperfion. 
II. How it came ro be corrupted: by decay of Knoruledg, in- 


- ortaſe of Idol „ confuſion of Lan es. III. An 
Y nnto the wry of that. Diff As Feel the conan + 


_ finion that languages were confounded at — IVV. 
* clear d. 4 the e d of Poeti. "the 
the Heathen M aroſe. At- 


own Na- 


4 | .of 

| Anbiguity of ſenſ e in the Oviental languages.” VI. Atmribut- 

. yy the ations of many to one perſon, as in Jupiter, Bacchus, 
c., VII. The We e of Scripture-hiffory among the 
- Heathens. Ihe names of Gal. Chaos, formation of Man a 
| mong the Phernicians. f Adam among the Germans, E 
Iyptians, Cilicians. Adam under Saturn. Cain among the 
2 un „Tubal-Cain l Jubal ander Vulcan and A. 
” Gare anden Minerva. VIII. Noah under Sa- 
"a ef Prometheus and Bacchus IX. Noah's” three 
| Vine imder upiter, © Neptune ' and. Pluto, Canaan. under 
Mercury, under Bacchus, Magog under Prome- 
bee Of Abraham and Lac among the Phornicians. þ 5 
Jacob's ſervice under Apolle's. | The Barniua from Bethel 
Joſeph under Apis. Moſes; under Bacchus. | | Joſhua under 


1 Balaam under the old Silenus. 
Cee 2 


f the Worl: 7% the 
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ſome certain marks which he hath in his Body, by which they are 


h * only that Evidence which there is of che truth of chef. 
ate contain'd in the Heathen 


that ſince we have manifeſted t 
IJ. 2 wr of Noah, that all thoſe pa 
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not at ſo great 5 and in {9 ly deter- 
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THE main e 5 in the Scriptures | concern 
the Hiſtory of ancient Times being thus far clear'd, . 


ſtorical part of thoſe eldeſt times, in thoſe foot · ſteeps of it which 
hol For we cannot conceiye 
t — lanttind did come from the 

ſages which concern'd the Hi. 


the World, ſhould be a obliterated and extinguiſh. 


| me them, but ſome Ki of Tradidon would be preſery'd, 


e b it would be ſo much alter'd for want of certain 
ecords to preſerve it in, that it would be a hard matter to diſco- 
ver its original, without an exact comparing it with the true Hiſto- 

it ſelf from whence it was firſt taken. For it far'd with this Tra- 

tion of the firſt Ages of the World, as with a Perſon who hath a 
time travell'd in Foreign Parts, who by the variety of Climes 
Countries may be ſo alter d from what he was, that his 
— Relations my not know. him upon his return, but only b 


afſur'd, that however his Complexion and V ifage may be alter'd, 
yet the Perſon is the ſame ſtill. Thus it was in this original Tra- 
dition of the World; thro' its continual paſſing from one Age to 
anpther, and the yarious humors, tempers, and deſigns of Men, it 
feceiv'd ſtrange diſguiſes and alterations as to its outward favor and 
ion; but yet there are ſome ſuch certain marks remaining 
on it, b which we find out its true original. Two things then 
will be the main ſubject of our inquiry here. 1. By what means 
the boriginal 7 ram 10 5 alrer d 2 corrupted. 2. B 
what mts woe may dite un rut original, or what Evidences 
„E. b er t N e N N N „ 
tho IR 
J . the means e che Tradition by e 
2 to be en There ma be ſome more general, and o- 
chers more particular. The cauſes of it were; 
gradual. dy of wledg and incrcaſe of Barbariſm 
in the Wolde oe pp nd 12 OE want 21 certain Records to pre. 
ſerve the abe ecken i 
Gu er in Our Hitory of on this fubje&.* No in the detay of 
Knowledy, there muſt needs) follow x ſudden and ſtrange alterati- 
on of ene former: cintes, which hath then E 
A 1 5, ay the the, malt uncertain report of Fame, which 


d. eth ＋ * accord to che humors, and inclin ns, 
95 — S eee cb, pig 


In; bur as ſoon a came in . alt t rp ien was 
made ſubryicar in ae RINGER Parſons whoſ 
memories were in ſeveral * by degtees came to be 
worſhipped under dix er ſities of names; and ſuch s were an- 
nexed to the förmer Fa as would tend moſt to adyancethc 
owoideſt Superſtitiom it che N 6 
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3. The Confuſion of Languages at Babel, was one great reaſon 
of corrupting. the ancient Tradition of the World. For in fo 
cat variety (as ſuddenly happen d) of Languages in the World, 
t cannot be conceiv d but ſuch things which might be preſerv d in 
ſome uniform manner, had all Nations us'd the fame language, 
would thro' the diverſity of Idioms and Properties of ſeveral 
Dae and diſguis d, as will appear afterwards: + > 
This alteration of guages in the World upon the confuſion of ß 
Tongues at Babel, brought as great a confuſion into the original 
Tradition, as it did among thoſe who were the Deſigners'of that 


ork. | 1025 ore 7110 
3 And becauſe this ſubje& of the original and cauſe of this divers 1m. 
ſity of Languages among Men, doth both tend to explain the pre- 
ſent ſubject, and to clear the truth of Scripture- hiſtory, I ſhall a 
little further inquire into it. Chiefly on this account, becauſe it is 
pretended that ſuch a confuſion is needleſs which is deliver'd in 
Scripture, for the producing ſuch diverſities of Languages, which 
would ariſe thro' mere length of time, and the varieties of Climes 
and Cuſtoms in the World. But if we only ſpeak concerning the ». ater. 
ſenſe of Moſes about it, the inquiry is of greater difficulty thanat £4/*%% _ 


ſpeaks of a diverſity of Languages, as we underſtand it, but only 

of a confuſion of their Speech who were at Babel, which might 

well be, altho' they all us'd the ſame Language; that is, there might 

be a confuſion rais'd in their Minds, that they could not under- 

ſtand one another; their notions of things being diſturb'd, ſo that 

tho they heard one word, they had different apprehenſions of it: 

ſome thinking it ſignify d one things and ſome another: as Julius Scal. Exer 
Kalliger tells us that the eus he had convers'd with, did not un- % Cor- 
derſtand by it a multiplication of Tongues; but only by that con- . . 
fuſion their former notions of things by the ſame words were al- 

ter d. As if one call'd for 2 a Stone, one by that word under- 
ſtands Lime, another Water, another Sand, & c. this muſt needs 
produce a ſtrange confuſion among them, and enough to make 

them deſiſt from their work. But ſuppoſing no ſuch diviſion of 

rg es there, yet after their diſperſion, which might be caus'd 

by the former confuſion, by the different Laws, Rites, and Cuſtoms, | 
mmerce, and Trading, and tract of Time, there would have ri- 

ſen a diviſion of their ſeveral Tongues. But if there were ſuch a 
diviſion of "Tongues miraculouſly caus'd there (that as it is com- 
monly faid, all thoſe who were of the ſame language, went toge- 

ther in their ſeveral companies) whence comes it to paſs, that in 

their diſperſion we read of ſeveral Families diſperſed, which uſed 

the ſame language after their diſperſion; as all the Sons of Canaan 
mentioned, Gen. 10. 15, 16, 17, 18. uſed the Canaanitiſb Tongue: 

in Greece, Favan and Eliſa had the ſame language. In c Agypr, 
Miſraim and Pathruſm; in Arabia the Sons of Foktan and Chus ; 

in Chaldæa Aram and Us the Inhabitants of Syria, Maſh of Me- 
 Jopotamia; Nimrod of Babylon, Aſſur of Moria: whence comes it 

to paſs if their ſeveral Tongues were the cauſe of their diſperſion, 

that theſe ſeveral Heads of Families ſhould uſe the ſame Tongue? 
Another reaſon againſt the common 2 is this, which ſeems 


to have a great deal of force in it. If Tongues were divided at 
SONS Ccc 2 Babe! 


. ” 4 ” - 
firſt view it ſeems to be. For it is pretended that Moſes no where * 
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Babel as it is imagin'd; hence was it, that the nearer any Nt, 
lay to thoſe who had the primitive language the | Hebrecy, tf 
did participate more of that Tongue than thoſe who were 8 
mote, as is plain in the Chaldeans, Canaanites, Greeks, and others 
Whereas if their language were divided at Babel, they would 
have retain'd their on languages as well as others. This very ar- 
Caſaub. prevail'd ſo far with the learped 1/. Caſaubon, as a rs 
1 4 by his Adverſaria on this ſubject (publiſh d by the learned Dotors 
£ 7, 18. Son) as to make him leave the common opinion, and to conclude 

the ſeveral Tongues to be only ſome variations from the Hebre:y, 
but yet ſo as many new words were invented too. Hence he ob- 
ſerves that the Afeatice Greeks came nearer to the Hebreu than the 
n. And if this opinion hold true, it is the beſt foundation 
for deriving other la es from the Hebrew: a thing attempted by 
the ſame learned Perſon, as you may ſee in the Book fore: cited, 
and endeavor d by Guichardus, Auenarius and others. Thus we 
ſe there is no agreement in Mens minds concerning the diviſion 

of Tongues at Babel. 4 | 
V. But having ſet down this Opinion with its Reaſons, I ſhall not 
ſo leave the receiy'd Opinion, but ſhall firſt ſee what may be faid 
for that, and kave the 8 concerning the probability of ei- 
tber to the — cader. And it ſeems to be grounded 
on theſe Reaſons. 1. That had it been left to Mens own choice, 
there cannot be a: ſuthcient reaſon aſſign d of languages in the 
World. For there being one language originally in the World, 
whereby Men did repreſent their conceptions to one another; ve 
cannot imagin that Men ſhould of themſelves introduce ſo great an 
alteration, as whereby. to take off that neceſſary ſociety and 

converſe with each other „ which even Nature it ſelf did 
Garin. put Men open, Hence Caluin and others conclude that pro- 
Gen. 11. 1, Agii loco habenda eſt linguarum diverſitas ; becauſe there having 
2. been that freedom of converſe Men, it is not to N 

ed they ſhould; of themſelves cut it off to their mutual diſadvan- 

tage. But to this it is ſaid, That the long tract of time and diver- 

futy of Cuſtoms might alter the language. I grant it much, but not 

wholly; and they would only therein differ in their languages 

2 their Cuſtoms differ d: ſu that there would 3 2 

an agreement as whereby they might underſtand each other; 

which it will be hard to ET ns: the eldeſt languages. As 

for the length of time, tho that doth alter much in reference to 

Words and Phraſes, in which that of Horace holds true, Multa 

renaſcentur que jam cecidere, Cc. t it will be more difficult to 

find where mere length of time hath brought a whole language 

out of uſe, and another in the room of it. But that which I think 

deſerves well to be conſider d, is this, that the greateſt alteration 

of languages in the World hath riſen from Colonies of Nations 

that us'd another language; and ſo by the mixture of both toge- 

ther the mags e-might be much alter d: as the Hebrew b rhe 

_ Chaldees in Babylon: the Spaniſh, Italian and others by the Lam 
Breerwood a8 Byeerwood ſhews, our oon by the Normans and others. 80 

quires that were there not a diverſity of languages ſuppos d, this inte: 

fering of People would bring no conſiderable alteration along with 

it, no more than a Colony from New-England would alter our 


nth language 
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language here. And as for another cauſe aſlign'd of the change o 
languages, the difference of Climates, which Boden gives as the mw of x 
reaton why the Northern People uſe Conſonants and Aſpirates io :.,, * 
much, eſpecially the Saxons, and thoſe that live by the Baltic Sea 
who pronounce thus, Per theum ferum pibimus penum finum. And 
ſo R. D. Kimehi obſerves of the F Judg. 12. 6. that it 
was the Air that was the cauſe of their liſping, and calling it $7h- Mayer. 
boleth, as' he there obſerves the Men of Sarphath, that is, the — 
French, that they could not pronounce Schin, but pronounc'd it 1. 
likc Than Raphe. But by theſe examples we ſee that this would 
cauſe only an alteration as to ſome Letters and Syllables, and ra- 
ther as to the pronunciation, than any variety of the langua 
So that we ſee that, ſetting aſide the confuſion of languages at 
bel, there can be no reaſon ſufficient aflign'd for the variety of lan- 
guages in the World. 2. Tho” it be granted, that a confuſion in 
their Minds without diſtinct languages were enough to make them 
deſiſt from their work, yet the Context in that place, Cen. 11. 
doth infer a diverſity of tongues, as will appear from the antece- 
dents and conſequents; as from the firſt verſe, where it is not con- 
ceivable why it thould be there taken notice of as ſuch a remark- 
able circumſtance, that then they had but one language before th 
ſet upon this work, if there was not a diverſity. of tongues cauſ- 
ed by the work they went about; but eſpecially ver. 6. where Gop 
takes ſuch notice of. this very thing, that they had but one lan- 
guage, wherein they were ſo conhdent to carry on their work; 
therefore, ver. 7. when he would deſtroy their work by confound. 
ing their language, it muſt be by multiplying that language into 
many more; for it muſt be taken in oppoſition to what is ſaid in 
the other verſe. And what is there added, their not underſtanding 
one anothers ſpeech, ſeems to refer not to their inward conceptions, 
as tho' they did not underſtand one anothers Minds, but to the 
outward expreſſions, as N2P doth apparently relate to them: further 
in ver. 8. this is {et down as the cauſe of their diſperſion, which 
had the tongue been the ſame afterwards as it was before, could 
have been no reaſon for it. Again ſome argue from the name Ba- 
bel given to the place; from 92, which ſignifies to confound and 
mingle chings 1 kinds together. o us'd Ju 19. 21. E. 
ſo 30. 24. 7 0b 6. 5. Ge. thence the name 232 for 272 che mid- 
© left out, as in Golgotha for Golgoltha, Kigaltha for Kilkal- 
tha, and others of a like nature. Beſides, there ſeems to be ſome- 
What in what is ſaid, that the families were divided according to 
their tongues, Gen. 10. 5, 20, 31. Which doth at leaſt imply a di- 
verſity of tongues among them, the cauſe of which muſt be aſſign- 
ed by them who will not allow of the confuſion and diviſion of 
auß ages at Babel. Further, this ſeems moſt agreeable to Gop's 
nd in making of them thus leave off their work, that there might 
be not only a preſent judgment upon them, but that which might re- 
main to Poſterity as a note of the folly of their Anceſtors. Thoſe 
who recede from the common opinion left they ſhould give advant- 
155 to Infidels by attributing that to a Miracle, which might be 
one without, ſeem. to be more wary than wiſe in it. For beſides 
that it is certain that Miracles may be in choſe things which might 
be effected otherwiſe by natural cauſes, when they are produced 
Ccc 3 without 
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without the help of rhoſe Cauſes, and in a ſpace of time im. 
poſſible to nature; and that it hath not been as yet proy'd how 
ſuch diverſity of tongues as is in the World would have been ct. 
fected without ſuch a Miracle; it muſt be granted by them that 
there was a Miracle in it; and what greater difficulty there ſhould 
be in the variety of languages, than in the ſignification of the ſume 
words, I underſtand not. But I ſee no neceſſity of aſſerting that 
every one of the Families had a diſtin& language; and the com. 
mon opinion of 70 or 72. as the Gr. Families and as many lan- 

| Ss, is now taken for a groundleſs fancy oy learned Men: ag 
Bechare. is eãſily prov'd from the dividing Father and Children, whoſe Fa. 
miles could not certainly be without them: and ſome ſuppos'd to 
Buxr.diarr. be unborn then, as Foktan's 13 Children; eſpecially if we ſay, as 
1 :, many do that the confuſion was at the birth of Phaleg, and Jol. 
68. © tan was his younger Brother, as the eus generally do. To the 
laſt objection it may be reply d, that the agreement of languages 

in ſome radical words doth not infer the derivation of the one 

from the other, as is plain in the Perſian and German, in which 

Lipſccent. learned Men have obſerv'd ſo many words alike. And fo by BH 
1 et of the Inhabitants about Tauric Cherſoneſe ; and ſo in moſt 
of our modern tongues there may be ſome words alike without a- 

ny ſuch dependence or derivation. Again, tho' it be granted that 
the languages of them who were at Babel were confounded, yer it 


Mayer. is not neceſſary we ſhould ſay that all Noah) erity were there. It is 
beg. thought by ſome that they were chiefly Cham and his company; 


if ſo, then Sem and his Poſterity might retain the language they 

had before, only with ſome variations. But this is very uncertain, 
unleſs we take it for Heber and Phaleg, from Whoſe vicinity other 
bordering Nations might make uſe of many of their primitive 
words: and for the Greeks, it will be granted that many of their 
words, eſpecially the old Beotic, had affinity with the Hebrew; 

but it was from the Pelaſgi at firſt, and Cadmus: the Phoenician af- 
terwards: the old Canaanitiſb language, being if not the pure He. 
brew, yet a dialect of that tongue, as is prov'd by many learned 
Men. But however theſe things be, it is not neceſſary to ſay that 
all Mother tongues fo call'd, were then exiſtent at that confuſion: 
but the preſent curſe did divide their languages who were therc, 
and that all diviſion of languages ſince, is to be look'd upon as the 
effect of that curſe. A Ye) me, 93, 

It being thus manifeſted what a ſtrange confuſion of languages 
was caus'd in the World, we may thereby eafily underſtand how 
the ancient Tradition came to be corrupted and alter'd in the World. 

Yo Another reaſon of the alteration of the ancient Traditions, was 
4+ the: fabulouſneſs of the Poets: for theſe made it their delign to 
diſguiſe all their ancient Stories under Fables, in'which-they were 
ſo loft, that they could never recover them afterwards. For the 
elder Poets of Greece being Men of greater learning than general- 
ly che People were of, and being converſant in Ap and other 
parts, did bring in new reports of the ancient times which they 
receivd from the Nations they went to; and by mixing their on 
Traditions and others together, and by ſuting what was remaining 
of the ancient Tradition to theſe, they muſt needs make a ſtrange 


confuſion of things together, and leave them much more * 
„ f Wis Mb an 


St... Ate. Dn ie. te td. 
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2nd fabulous than they found them. And herein all their cunni 
and ben? in pucting a new face on whatever they;borrow' 
from other Nations, and making them appear. among themſelves 
in a Greek Habit, that the former'owners of thoſe Traditions could 
ſcarce challenge them as theirs under ſo ſtrange a Aer hoſes. 
For thoſe things which wero moſt plain and hiſtorical inthe Foun- 
tains whence they deriv'd them, they did ſo vel, as Clemens A. Clasen, 
[:xandrinus ſpeaks; (of as ab. ce 
up under ſo great > clip 2 t t 
| eort 
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in the doing this, we may yet diſcern apparently. of thoſe 
particular courſes which 2 by them to diſguiſe and alter 
the primitive Tradition. Þ | I nai 
1. Attributing what was done by the great Anceſtors of Man- 

kind to ſome ' Perſons of their own Nations, Thus the Thefſa 

lang make Deucaliom to be the Perſon who eſcap'd the Flood, 

and from whom the World was peopled after it. And whoever 

compares the Relation of the Flood of Deucalion in Apallodorus 

with that in the Scripture, might caſily render Apolladorus his Greek 4ailg. 

in the Language of the Scriptures, only changing Greece into 1b 
the whole and Deucalion into Noah, Parnaſſus into Ara. 
rat, and Jupiter into Fehouab. On the ſame account the Athe- 

nians attribute the Flood to Ogygesz not that the Flood of Ogyges 

and Deacalion were particular and: diſtinct Deluges, which many 

have taken a great deal of needleſs gains to place iti their ſeveral 

Ages: But as Deucalion was of the eldeſt memory in Theſſaly, fo 

was Ogyges at Athens, and ſo the Flood as being a matter of re- 

moteſt Antiquity, was on the ſame account in both places attribu- 

ted to both theſe. Becauſe as Mankind was'fuppos'd to begin a- 

gain after the Flood, ſo they had among tliem no memory extant 

of any elder than theſe two, from whom on that account they 
ſuppos d Mankind deri d. And on thie fame reaſon it may be 
ſuppos d that the AHrians attribute the Flood to Aiſutbhrur, 

whom they ſuppos d to be à King of Aria but the circum- 

ſtances of the Story ag deliver d by Alexander Polybiſtor, and A. 4pud Gyr. 
Hdenus, are ſucli as make it clear to be only a remainder of the 4 "_ 
unverfal Flood which happened in the time of Nogh. So the Theſ- 

ſalians make Prometheus\ta be the Protqplaſt; the Y 
Phoroneus, as Clemens Alerandrinus tells us, whom Phoronides clmen, 

the Poet calls e- E adp >The Father of Mankind." This may rem l 1. 

be now the firſt way of corrupting the ancient Tradition, by fup- 

poſing all that was conuey d by it to have been acted them- 

ſelyes; Which may be imputed partiy to their Iguorance of the 
ſtate of their ancient times, and paftly to their Pride, left they 

ſhould ſcem to be behind others in matters of Antiqui | 
2. Another: fountain of Heathen Mythblogy,' was the taking the 

Idiom of the Oriental Languages in a proper Senſe: For whether 

we ſuppoſe tlie ancient Traditions wefe convcyd to them in the 

ancient (Hebrew by. the Peluſgi, or were deliver d to them by the 

Phenicions;i or were feteh'd our of che Scriptures cheinſeives (3 

= 1 oſe, tho improbably,of Homer and ſome ancient Poets) 
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. Abydenus ſaith the Gyants, that they were * 34s &wyom;, thoſe 
that came out of the earth, is ſuppos'd to be taken from that 


' out of the thigh is a phraſe for ordinary Procreation. 


large Faphet. Thence the Epithets of Neptune are rien £5 
| Eopungeicr, 9 ww 7.4 alluding? ro che Name Fapher. So eine, 


thence Mercury, under whom the memory of Canaan the Son of 


fur; Bochartus and other Learned Men, which 1 inſiſt not on, 


Oriental, we thereby underſtand how much of their Myron 
came by taking the Hebrew in a proper and literal ſenſe without at. 
tending to the Idiom of the Tongue. From hence Bochartys hath 
ingeniouſly fetch d many Heathen Fables. Thus when Noah is 
fud' to be TD WH Gen. 9. 20. which in the Idiom of the 
Hebrew only ſignifies a busbandman, they took it in a proper ſenſc 
for + «we. * 5% and thence Saturn who was the fame with Nos 
N appear afterwards) is made by Mythologiſts the husband of 
a, which was the ſame with the Earth. So the Gyants making 
war againſt Heaven, was only a Poetical adumbration of the de. 
ſign at the building of Babel, whole top in the Scripture is ſaid to 
reach OD, which in the Hebrew ſignifies only a great height , 
but to a dize the Story, was taken in the literal Interpreta- 
tion, that they attempted Heaven. So when they are ſaid to fight 
againſt the Gods, Bochartus thinks it might be taken from that 
hraſe of Nimrod, that he was a 
ord we render it, but it ſometimes 


might) hunter, Tv 09) before the 
r againſt the Lord. So what 


hraſe, Cen. 10: 11. NS? YINT JD, e terra zpſ% exiit. But far more 
ikely and probable is that which Learned Men are generally agreed 
in concerning Bacchus his being born of Zupiter's Thigh, which 
is only an Expreſſion of that Heoraiſm R , wherein coming 


3. A third way obſervable, is, the alteration of the Names in 
the ancient Tradition, and 9 Names of like importance to 
them in their own Language. Thus Jupiter who was the fame 
with Cham, was called zu, , Ga» as DN, from d fervere, 
incaleſcere. A, Þ Ahe ve + Als, faith Herodotus; him whom 
the Greeks call zu the «Egyptians call Cham. So Fapheth, whole 
memory was preſerv d under Neptune, to whoſe portion the Iſlands 
in the Sea fell, was called by the Greeks nn, which comes faith Bo- 
chartus) from the Punic d, which ſignifies /arge and broad, which 
is the very importance of the:Hebrew TW, thence in alluſion to 
to the Name, it is ſaid, Gen. 253. FB ND e God ſhall en. 


in the Greek is of the ſame importance with the Heb. W, Demon, 
from A to deftroy. Thence we read, Deut. — 5 they ſacrificed 
2%, 7 Devils. Canann in the Hebrew ignifies a Merchant; 


Cham was preſerv'd is deriv'd, by many from n, 7o fell Ceres 
which was the Inventreſs of Agriculture, from u which 1mports 
Bread. corn. Theſe and many others are produc'd by VLoſſius, Niem. 


becauſe maten is N tos ad funtes intendere, and to make 
theſe handſom and pr conjectures, argumentative to o 
purpoſe, and to bind up thoſe looſe and ſcattering obſcrvatiolꝰ 
into ſome order and method, in which thiey have not yet - og d, 
nor been 1mprov'd to that end which I make uſe of them tor. 
When the Oriental phraſes were ambiguous and equi vocal cle) 
omitted that ſenſe which was plain and obvious, and took 8 
which was more ſtrange and fabulous. From hence the Learne 


Bachartus 
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Pochartus hath ferch'd the Fable of the Golden Fleece, which was d 
nothing elſe but robbing the "Treaſury of the King of Calchis; but 

it was diſguis'd under the name of the Golden Fleece, becauſe the 

fyriac word Neis, ſignifies both a Fleece and a Treaſury. So the 

Bulls and Dragons chat kept it, were nothing but the Walls and 

Rrazen-gates's for WW, ſignifies both a Bull and a Mall, and 

re? Braſs, anda Dragon. And ſo the Fable of the Braſ5-Bull in the 

Mountain of 7. 8 which foretold Calamities, aroſe from the 
uivocation of the Phenician or Hebrew words vu NNN, which 

ſignify either Doctor, Augur, or bos ex ere; a foreteller of events or 

: Brazen-Bull. From the like Ambiguity of the word KTM aroſe. 

the Fable of Jupiter ſtealing Europa in the form of a Bull, becauſe 

the word either ſignifies a Hip in which he convey'd her away, or 

a Bull; or it may be the Ship had f bovis, as the Ship St. 

ꝓaul ſailed in had Caſtor and Pollux, it 1 to call their Ships 

by the names of the Signs they carry'd. From the like Equivo- Bacher 

cation in the Phenician Language doth Bochartus fetch many other — 

Heathen Fables, in his Excellent Piece De Phenicum Coloniis, as I” 
articularly that of Arethuſa coming from Alpheus, which was 

pom 228 2 Ship, becauſe it was not far from an Excellent Ha- 

ven. And ſo he makes the Chimæra to be no more than a mere 

ens rationis; for he takes the Chimera which Hellerophon con- 

quered, to be only the oy" of Sohn under the three Gene- 

rals, Aryus, Troſibis, and Arſalus; M that ſignifies a Lion; Tro- 

fibis was de the head of a Serpent: Ar ſalus was . e 4 14. U. 

Jong Kid, and ſo the Chimera conſiſted of the form of a Lion, a2 

Goat, and a Serpent. Thus we ſee how eafy a matter it was to ad- 

vance the Heathen Mythology from the Equivocation of the Oriental 

Languages, in which their Traditions were convey'd to them. 

But yet a more prolific Principle of Mythology was by attri- VI. 

buting the Actions of ſeveral Perſons to one who was the firſt or 5. 

the chief of them. Thus it was in the Stories of Jupiter, Neptune, 

Mars, Mercury, Minerva, Juno, Bacchus and Hercules, which 

were a collection of the Actions done by a multitude of Perſons, 

which were all attributed to one Perſon: So Yoſſms tells us before v, 4: 

the time of the Trojan Wars, moſt of their Kings, who were re- 44 l.. 

nowned and powerful, were called Zoves. Now when the Actions 

of all theſe were attributed to one Jupiter of Creet, they muſt needs 

well his Story up with abundance of Fables. Voſſius hath taken a 

on deal of pains to digeſt in an Hiſtorical manner the Stories of 

the ſeveral Fupiters, whereof he reckons two Argrves, a third the 

Father of Hercules, a fourth a King of Phrygia, and two more of 

Creet; to one of which, without any Diſtinction, the Actions of 
all the reſt were aſcribed, and who was worſhipped under the name 

of Jupiter. And ſo beſides the ancient Neptune, who was the 

lame with Japhet, they ſometimes underſtood any Inſular Prince, 

or one that had great power at Sea; but beſides theſe, there were 

Vo Famous Neprunes among the Greets, the one of Athens, the 

other the Builder of the Walls of Troy: Now the Stories of all 

cheſe being mixed together, muſt needs make a ſtrange confuſion. 

Io for Mars," beſides that ancient one they had by the Oriental 
radition, they had a Spartan, Thracian, and Arcadian Mars. 2 
hat abundande of Mercuries = = told of by * Tully? and of b. 

no 
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the beginning of Geneſis fo often. Beſides in thoſe Fragments we 
or-the Darkneſs on the face of the Deep; the Creation of Angels 


mainder of the Hebrew eh And fo among the c Agnp-i ! 
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ORIGINES SACRA. Book Ill. Chap, y 
no leſs than five Minervas ? Every angry, ſcornful, jealous — 
would fill up the Fables of Juno, who was equally claim'd ps 
HY and Samians. What conteſts were there between the Greek; 


Pater, whoſe Story was made up of many patches of the Orien. 


2 oncerning the Country of Bacchus, or Liber 


ber of Fables? when they had one whoſe memory was anciently 
reſerved among them, they attributed the Actions of all ſuch to 
lim, who came near him in that which his Memory was moſt re. 
markable for: And in thoſe things which they did retain of the 
Eaſtern Tradition, it was an uſual thing to confound Perſons, 
Places and Actions together. So the Story of Enoch and Methy. 
ſelah is joyned together by Stephanus de Urbibus, under the Name 
of Am who is there ſaid to live above 300 years (which agrees © 
with Enoch as the Name doth) and that at his death the World 
ſhould be deſtroy d by a Fl z which agrees with Methuſelah. 80 
Abraham by Orpheus is called Moyo, which belongs to 1/aac his 
Son; ſo the Actions of Nimrod, Ninus and Cham, arc confounded 
together in their ende, By theſe ſeveral ways now we under- 
ſtand how the Original Tradition was by degrees corrupted and 
altered in the Heathen Mythology. | __ 
I come now to the footſteps of Scripture-hiſtory, which not- 
withſtanding theſe corruptions, _ be diſcern'd in the Heathen 
Mythology, which I ſhall methodically inquire after according to 
the ſeries of Scripture-hiſtory. That the Names given to Gop 
in Scripture were preſerv'd among the Phænicians, appears ſuffi- 
ciently by the remainders of the Phaenician Theology , tranſlated 
by Philo Byblins out of Sanchonathon ; wherein we rcad of the 
God , which hath the fame Letters with MV, beſides which 
there we with , the ſame with , The moſt Higlh and 
no, which is N The ſtrong Cod; Beelſaman, which is, D 2 
The God of Heaven: and h, the very Name of Gop us'd in 


have expreſs mention of the Chaos, and the Evening following it, 


under the 2 e den thoſe Beings which contemplate the 
Heavens: and the Creation of Manking, x. © ware drips, 1. c. IP 
d, faith Bochartus, The voice of the mouth of God, which is 
by Gop's Word and Inſpiration, when it is expreſs'd that Go 
faid, Let us make Man, and that he breathed into him the breath 
of life. After we read of 0. and , which properly agree to 
Adam, who was made out of the Earth. Yoſſius conceives that 
che memory of Adam was-preſerv'd among the old Germens, of 
whom Tacitus ſpeaks, Celebrant antiquis carminibus Tulſtonem 
Deum terra editum, &. filium Mannum; originem gentis; condito- 
reſque. Either by Tusſto Adam is underſtood, who was form'd of 
the Earth, and by Mannicss' Noah or by Tuiſto Gop may be un- 
derſtood, and by: Manns, Adam; to which conjecture may be 
added further that the ſame Author reports that ſome of the Ger- 
mams ſacriſiced to Vir, which Yoſfius likewiſe conceives to be a fe- 


is with like probability conceiv d that Adam and 1/ths — pre 
Lab: erV 


* 


ſerv'd under Oſiris and Iſis, as they were hiſtorically taken. In 
Cilicia, the City Adana is thought to have ſome remainder of the 
Name of Adam; for the Greeks had no termination in M, there- 
fore for Adam they pronounced it Adan, and that from A, and 
ſo the City Adana: Now that , by Stephanus de Urbibus, is 
aid to be the Son of Heaven and Earth. k N d mix. Stephan.V. 
This Adenis; he tells us, was otherwiſe called x&g9&, or Juturn, 
under whom the Greeks preſerv'd'the memory of Adam; for Dio- 
doruss Thallus, Caſſius, everis, and Cornelius Nepos, do all (as Tertwll. A 
Tertullian faith) confeſs Saturn to have been a Many and accord- ee. 
ing to their Fables, he muſt have been che firſt of Men. Jaturn 
was the Son of Heaven and Earth, and ſo was Adam: he taught 
Men Husbandry ; and was not Adam the firſt that tilled the ground? 
Beſides, that power which Saturn had, and was depos d from, doth 
fitly ſet out che Dominion Man had in the Golden Age of Inno- 
cency which he loſt by his own folly. And Adams hiding him- 
ſelf from the preſence of the Lok, gave occaſion to the Name 
of Saturn, from Satar to hide. We find ſomething of Cain pre- 
ſery'd in the Phænician Antiquities, under the Name of Aeααανε. 
or "ayes; the firſt Countryman or Husbandman, who with his 
Brother 'aye#; built Houſes, and the firſt foundation of a City is 
attributed to Cain And on that account Voſſius conjectures that vf. de 
che memory of Cain's Wife was preſery'd under Veſta, both 14%. .. 
becauſe ſhe was the Daughter of Saturn, i. e. of Adam, and that 
ſhe is ſaid > n nalirmdor eg, FO find out firſt the way of 
building Houſes. That Tubal- Cain gave firſt occaſion to the Name 
and Worſhip of Vulcan, hath been very probably conceiv'd,' both 
from the very great affinity of the Names, and that Tubal- Cain is 
expreſly mention'd to be an 1 er of every Artificer in braſs and Gen. 4 22 
iron; and as neat relation as Apollo had to Vulcan, Fubal had to 
Tubal-Cain, who was the Inventer of Muſic, or the Father af all 421. 
ſuch as handle the Harp and Organ; which the Greeks attribute to 
Apollo. And if that be true which Genebrard and others aferibe 
to Naamah, the Siſter of Jubal and Tubal-Carn, viz. that ſhe was 
the Inventer of Spinning and Weaving, then may ſhe come in for 
222 —9 we ** 1 were =_ wrt obſcure foot- 

eps preſerved, even of that of Scripture-hiſtory which pre- 
ceded the Flood. 2143 | w— | L T 6. | 

The memory of the Deluge it ſelf we have already found to be vn. 
preſerved in the Heathen Mit hology ; we come therefore to Noah 
and his Poſterity. Nany parcels of Noa#'s memory was preſerved 
in the ſcattered fragments of many Fables, under Saturn, Janus, 
Prometheus, and Bacchus. Bochartus infiſts on no fewer than 14 P, 
Parallels between Noah and the Heathen Saturn, which he faitn 
are ſo 2 that there is no doubt but under Saturn, Noah was 
underſtood in the Heathen Mythology. Saturn was (aid to be the 
common Parent of Mankind, ſo was Noah ; Saturn was a juſt 
King, Noah not only righteous himſelf, but a preacher of Righ- 
teouſneſs; The Golden Age of Saturn was between Noah and the 
diſperſion of Nations. In Noah's time all Mankind had but one 
Language, which the Heathens extend under Saturn, both to Men 
and Beaſts : The Plantation of Vines attributed to Saturn by the 
Heathens as to Noah by the Scriptures: The Law of Saturn men. 
: Ddd 2 tioned 
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Janus with his two Faces, on the other l erer, i ardew trupey: 


in making Wines: and beſides Bacchus his being twice born, ſcems 
might be accounted a ſecond; Nativity, when the reſt of the World 


IX, 
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them are ſaid to be born of Thetis, or the Ocean, which plain! 


Ship was the ſymbol of Saturn; and that Saturn devourcd all h. 
\ 822 co be nothing elſe but the Deſtruction of the * 


Prometheus tao, was Noah's memory preſerved. Diodorus ſpcals 
of the great Flood under Prometheus. and Prometheus implies 


. viuss faith Macrobius, à conſerendo, hoc eſt, a propagine generis hu. 
g mant, 
prope 


% Abel ia, which yet more fully agrees with Noah.” So that from theſe 


ORTGTNES SARA Booxllt cp 


t none ſhould ſee the nakedne(s of che 
Gods without puniſhment, ſeems to reſpect che Fact and Curſe of 
(bam, in reference to Noah; Saturn and Rhea, and thoſe wich 


alludes to Noh and his companies eſcaping the Flood; thence 4 


Wadd by. Noab's Flood. And not only under Saturn, but under 


he foretold the Flood, and, was ſaved in it, when others were Epi- 
met heus g, that had not Wit to prevent their own deſtruction. 
And no wander if Pramet heus were Noab, that the forming Man- 
kind was attributed to him, when the World was peopled from 
him. Herodotus. his ſaying that Aſia was Prometheus his Wife, 
might relate to the Country Noah lived in, and our propagation 
from thence. Another part of Noah's memory was preſerved un- 
der Janus; the Name of Janus is moſt probably derived from I, 
becauſe of Npa/'s planting a Vine, and Janus was called Conſi 


„ que Fano autor conſeritur; now to whom can this be ſo 

£ apply'd as to Noah; from whom Mankind was propa- 
gared? and Janus his being tons or looking evs» n ice, for- 
ward and backward, is not fo fit an Emblem of any thing as of 
Noah's ſeeing thoſe two Ages before and aftet the Flood. And 
it is further obſervable which Plutarch ſpeaks of in his Roman 
Queſtions, that the ancient Coins had on one ſide the Image of 


, the fore er hinder part of the ſbip, by which the memory of 
the Ark of Noah ſeems to have been prelerv'd. Thus we ſee what 
Analegy there is in the Story of Janus to that of Noah: not that 
Igive credit to thoſe fooleries which tell us of Neah's coming from 
aleftine with his Son Japbet into Italy, and planting Colonies 
there, for which we are beæholding to the ſpurious Er hruſcan An- 
tiquities; but all that I aſſert is, that the Story of Noah might be 
pteſerv d in the eldeſt Colomes, cho diſguiſed under other Names, 
as here in the caſe of Janus. And on the fame account that the 
Name of Jauus is attributed to Noab, ſome likewiſe belicve him 
to have been the moſt ancient Bacchus; who was according to Dio- 
dorus R e the feſt planter of Vines. aud inſtrutter of Men 


only an adumbration of No#'s preſervation after the Flood, which 


was deſtroy'd; and withal Phileſtratus in the Life of Apollonius, 
relates that the ancient Indian Bacchus came thicher out of A 


ſcatteted bers of Hippalytus, theſe broken Fragments of 

4 raditions, we ny gather almoſt an intire Hiſtory of all the pal- 

ſages concerning $24 ant 24 14 1 6 

As the Story of. Saturm and Naa do much ſo the three 

Sons of Noah and choſe of Saturn, Jupiter, Neptune, and Plllo, 

have their peculiar reſemblances to each other. Of which / of 
C. OL 
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2nd Bochartus have largely ſpoken, and we have touched on al- s 4. 
ready. Beſides which chis latter Author hath carry'd the Parallel 4 „ 
lower, and finds Canaan the Son of Cham, the ſame with Mercury Bochare. 
the don of Jupiters as it was the eurſe of Canaan to be a ſervant L 
of ſervants, 10 Mercury is always deſcribed under ſer vile employ- 9 
ments; his Wings ſeem to be che Ships of the Phenicians who 
were detived from Canaan, and his being the God of Trade, no- 
ting the, great Merehandize of the Phenitians, and Mercury's 
Thievery noting the Pyracies, or at leaſt the ſubtilty and craft of 
che Phenicians; he was the Father of Eloguence and Aſtronomy, 
as Letters and Aſtronomy came from the Phenicians into Greece. 
The ſame Author parallels Nimrod and Bacchus, and Mageg and 
Prometheus together. The Name of Bacchus is but a li 72 varia- 
tion of 812 72, Bar- cus, as Nimrod was the Son of 3 
Bacchus is called Nebrades by the Greeks, which is the very Name 
of Nimrod among them, and Bacchus is called a which ex- 
cellently interprets Nimrod's being a mighty hunter. Bacchus his 
Expeditions into India were the attempts of Nimrod and the A. 
nian Emperors. On which account Foſſius makes Nimrod or Be. Yeſſu: de 
lus the molt ancient ars; for Heſticus Milgſus ſpeaks of Enya- | 
lius which is Mars, his being in Sennaar of Babylonia. Thar the 1 
memory of Magog was preſerved under Prometheus, theſe things | 
make it probable, that Magog was the Son of Fapher, as Prome- % 
theus of Iapetus, and that the Poſterity of Magog was placed about | 1 
Caucaſus, where Prometheus is feigned to lie: and the eating of Pro- 
mer heus his Heart, islonly an Interpretation of 23D, which apply d 
to the Heart ſigniſies to waſte away, and be conſum d. Thus far 
Bochartus. a 16791 4 13 ˖ 
The Phænician Antiquities ſeem to have rved the memory 
of Abraham's ſacrificing his Son Iſaac, by that place which Euſe- 
bius produceth out of Porphyry's Book concerning the Fews ; 
where he relates, How Saturn whom the Phoenicians call Iſrael, when 
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he regard in thoſe parts and had an only ſoncalled ſeoud, of a Nymph ”. Scale, 
called Anobret, being under ſome great calamity, did ſacrifice that c. A 


{IF his, being clothed with a royal habit. Here we have a Royal 
Perſon called Iſrael ; and that Abraham ſhould 1 

in thoſe elder times, is nothing ſtrange, conſidering his wealth, and 
what petty Royalties there were in thoſe times. But Grotius, and Cet. in 
from him Vaſſtus, do not think that Abraham was here called I s. 


rael, but that the Tranſeriber of Euſebius meeting with h., ſup- voi: de 
poſed it to be a contraction of "rg and ſo writ at rok it % T 


muſt be acknow ledg d that & is uſed in the Phenician Theology for 
vaturn, but yet the circumſtances of the Story make the ordinary 

reading not improbable; neither is it ſtrange, that Abraham ſhould 

be called by the name of the People which he was the Progenitor 

af. That Iſaac ſhould be meant by his only Son called Feoud s 

moſt likely; for when Gop bids Abraham go ſacriſice him, he faith, 

Take thy ſon, Vu, thy only ſon; Fehid is the ſame with the Pheni- Cen a2. 1. 
can Feohd, That Sara is meant by Anabret, the original of the Name 

plies, which is as Bochartus deri ves it T Ma 1, Annoberet, that Boche d. 
1, ex gratia concipiens, which the A Jr 


| poſtle explains, Through : . 
faith Sara her ſelf receiv'd ſtrength to concerve ſeed. Now all the Heb. 1141. 
difference is, thac which was 4 


deſigned and intended by Abra- 
Dad - 7% | ham, 
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408 ORTIGINES' SACRAZA. Book lll. Chap. V. 
ham, was believ'd'by the Pheniciays as really done, that it mib. 
be as 4 precedent to chem for their 4.4 ſacrifiring of Mo” 
thing ſo much in uſe among the Phænicians, and all the C. 
rived from them, as many Learned Men have at large ſhew'q, Bü 
beſides this, there are particular "teſtimonies concerning 4b,,,, 
- ages wiſdom and knowledg, his coming out of C 

r 


* Foſeph. 
Antig. I. 1. 


6. 7. 


a ſtrange increaſe of Cartel under Apollo s care, anſwerable to what 
the Scripture reports concerning Jacob. But it is more certain, 
Gen. 28. that the memory of Jacoò s ſetting up the Stone he had reſted on 
18. for a Pillar, and pouring Oy/ upon it, and ning the place Bethel 
S:alig. noe. Was preſerved under the Anointed Stones, which the Phenician, 
in Frag.Gr. from Bethel called Benin, as hath been frequently oblery'd by 
bun Learned Men, from whence came the cuſtom of Anointing fonte: 
„ among the Heathens, of which ſo very many have largely if. 
$14. 4 courſed. Thence the Proverb of a ſuperſtitious Man, . 3% 2. 
F. Heil in el, c. which Arnobiur calls lubricatum lapidem, & ex oli 
Clem. Al. unguine ſordidatum It ſeems the anointing the ſtones with oyl, was 
Caſa u then the ſymbol of the conſecration of them. The Name 20. 
«d Theegh, for ſuch a ſtone occurs in Heſythins, the Greek Erymologiſts, Da- 
p. 195. , Maſtius in Phocius, and others. That the memory of Zoſeph in 
Ammol. l. i. Egypt was preſerved under the eZg yptian Apis, hath been ſhew'd 
2 with a great deal of probability by the Learned YVoſius, in his often. 
7% cited piece of Tdolatry,” from the teſtimonies of Julius Maternus, 
o Rufinus, and Suidgs'; and from theſe three Arguments. 1, The 
1 * greatneſs of the Benefit which the © Zgyprians received by 7oſeph ; 
Minuc. de which was of that nature that it could not eaſily be forgot, and that 
14ol. 1.1. no ſymbol was ſo proper to ſet it out as the e,Zzyprian Apis; be- 
gaauauſe the famine was portended by lean Kine, and the plenty by 
fat; and Minurius at Nome, for * the People in a time 
of famine, had 4 Statue of a golden Bull erected to his memory. 
2. The AHoptians were not backward to teſtify their reſpect 
to Jeſepb, as appears by Pharaobh's rewarding him; now it 
was the cuſtom of the Ag ptians to preſerve the - memories 
of their = Benefactors b + — ſymbols to poſterity; hic“ 
were at firſt intended only for a Civil uſe, altho! they were af. 
ter abus d to Superſtition and Jdolatry. 3. From the Names ot 
Apis and Serapis. Apis he conceives to be the ſacred Name o 
Joſeph among the wo; yptians, and is as much as IN, Father; 10 
Joſeph himſelf. faith; fre was a Father to Pharaoh. And Serapis, 
N as Rufinus and quidas both tell us, had a Buſbel upon his Head, 
Gen. 45.8. and Serapzs is probably derived from "W, Sor, which ſignifics 1 
Bull, and Apis. So that by this means the Story of Foſeph is at- 
reſted by the Egyptians ſuperſtitions, of which they can give 1 
account ſo likely as this is. Many 
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Foox III. Chap. v. ORTGINES SACRE 40 
Many things concerning Moſes are preſery d in the Story of Buc- 
chus; not that from thence we are to conclude that Moſes was the 
Bacchus of the Greeks, as Yoſſius thinks, but they took feveral 
ts of the Eaftern Traditions concerning him, which they might 

ve from the Phænicians who came with Cadmus into Greere, 


while the — Moſes was yet freſh 'among the Canaanites. 


XI. 


that he was born in CAgypt, and that ſoon after his birth he was 74 4 '- 
put in an Ark, and expos'd to the River, which Tradition was 
_ preſerv'd among the Brafiate of Laconica: and Bacchus in Or- 
phens is called ins. and by Plutarch de Jſide & Ofrride, Paleſtinus : 
and he is called Bydmp, which agrees to Moſes, who, beſides his own 
Mother, was 8 by Pharaoh's Daughter: Bacchus was likewiſe 
commended for his Beauty as Moſes was, and was ſaid to be educa- 
ted in a Mount of Arabia called Nyſa, which agrees with Moſes 
his reſidence in Arabia forty years; ſo Plutarch mentions 9 A. 
re, the baniſaments of Bacchus; and Nonnus mentions Bacchus nm. 
his flight into the Red-ſca : who likewiſe mentions his Battles Dien l. 20. 
in Arabia, and with the neighboring Princes there. Diodorus faith, Died. 1, 4. 
that Bacchus his Army-had not only Men but Women init; which 
is moſt true of the company which Moſes led. Orpheus calls Bac- 
chus open, and attributes to him Aimee &rw, whereby we un- 
derſtand Moſes his being a vs. ee and that he deliver'd the 
Laws in two Tables. Moſes his fetching Water out of a Rock with 
his Rod, is preſerv'd in the Orgia of Bacchus, in which Euripides 
relates that Agave and the reſt of the Bacchæ celebrating theGr 4 
one of them touched a Rock, and the Water came out: 4% 4 in 
the ſame Orgia Euripides reports how they were wont to crown 
their Heads with Serpents, probably in memory of the cure of the 
ts in the Wilderneſs. A Dog is made the companion 
of Bacchus; which is the ſignifieation of Caleb, who fo faithful ad- 
hered to Moſes. To theſe and ſome other circumitances inſiſted pochar:. 
on by Velſius, Bochartus adds two more very conſiderable ones; |*"*” 
which are, that Nonnus reports of Bacchus that he touched the ' 
two Rivers Qromtes and\Hydaſpes with his Thyrſus, or Rod, and 
that the Rivers dried, and he paſg'd thro' them: and that his Tvy- 
ſtaff being thrown upon the ground, crept up and down like a 
Serpent, and that the Indians were in darkneſs while the Bacehæ en- 
joy'd light; which circumſtances conſider'd will make every one that 
hath- judgment ſay: as Bochartus doth z Ex mirabili illo conſenſu vel 
cects apparebit priſcos fabularum architectot a ſcriptoribus ſacris mul- 
ta th mutuatos. From this wonderful agreement of Heathen My- 
thology with the Scriptures, it cannot but appear that one is a cor- 
ruption of the other. That the memory of Foſpua and Sampſon «fins d. 
was preſerved under” Hercules Dyrius, is made likewiſe very pro- 46 
bable from ſeveral circumſtances of the Stories. Others have de- ;. 1% 
duced the many Rites of Heathen A from thoſe us d in the 
Tabernacle among the Fews. Several other might be inſiſted on, 


as the P arallel between Og and Typho, and- berween the old Sile- Lucian. de 
nus and Balaam, both noted for their skill in Divination, both Dior. Cos. 
taken by Water, Num. 22. 5 botli noted for riding on an Aſs: , 
in 6s @ wits e, Taith * Lucian of the old Henus; and . | - "ii 
whic 


In the Story of Hacchus, as Vuſſius obſerves, it is expreſly ſaid, Yiu 4. 
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which makes it more probable, is that of Pauſarias, r. N ba, 
Ver Tal wing, which fome Learned Men have becn much puzled 
to find out the truth of; and this conjecture which I here propound 
may paſs at leaſt for a probable account of it. But I ſhall no loa 
ger inſiſt on theſe things, having, I Ml ms done what is ſuffi. 
cient to our purpoſe, which is, to make it appear what footſteps 
there are of the truth of Scripture-hiſtory amidſt all the corry. 
| > TI fI 


ptions of Heathen Mythology. 
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e ee 
Of the Excellency of che Scriptures. 


I. Concerning matters of pure Divine Revelation in Scripture : the 
terms of Salvation only contain d therein. The ground of the 
diſeſteem of the Scripture is tacite Unbelief. II. The Excellency 
of the Scriptures manifeſted as to the matters aubich Gow hath 
reweal d therein. IV. The Exce of the diſcoveries of Cop. 
Nature which are in Scripture.” V. Of the Goodneſs and Love 
f Gop in CHRIST. The Jutableneſs of thoſe diſcoveries of 
 Gop 70 our Natural Notions of a DzITY: Ihe neceſſity of 
God's making known Himſelf to us in order to the regulating 
our - Conceptions of Him. VI. The Scriptures give the fullef? 
account of the ſlate of Mens Souls, and the corruptions which 
are in them. The only way of pleaſmg' Gon diſcover din Scri 
Ptures. VII. The Scriptures contain matters, of greateſ? Myſte- 
riouſneſs, and moſt univerſal ſatisfation to Men's Minds. 
VIII. The Excellency of the manner wherem things are re- 
veal d in Scriptures, in regard of. Clearneſs, Authority, Purity, 
IX. Uniformity, and Perſuaſ#veneſs. X. the Excellency of the 
Soviptures as a Rule of life. The Nature of the Duties of Religion 
and the Reaſonablenefs of them. Ibe Greatneſs of the Encou- 
ragements to Religion contained in the Scriptures. XI. The great 
Excellency of the Scriptures, as containing in them the Cove- 
nant of Grace in order to Man's Salvation. . 


F Aving thus largely rov'd the truth of all thoſe paſſages of 
_Gacred Scripture which: concern the Hiſtory of the firſt Ages 

of the World, by all thoſe Arguments which, a; ſubject of that na- 
cure is capable of, the only thing left in order to our full proving 
the Divinity of the Scriptures, is, the conſideration of thoſe mat- 
ters contain d in it, which are in an eſpecial manner ſaid to be of 


Divine Revelation. For thoſe hiſtorical paſſages, tho“ we believe 


them as contain d in the Scripture, to have been divinely inſpir d 


i. 
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— well as others: yet they are ſuch things as ſuppoſing no Divine 
Revelation: might have been known ſufficient! 25 Lin World, 
had not Men been wanting to themſelves as to the care and means 
of preſerving them; but thoſe matters which T now come to dif- 
courſe of, are of a more ſublime and tranſcendent nature, ſuch as 
it had been impoſlible for the Minds of Men to reach, had they 
not been immediately diſcover d by Gop himſelf. And thoſe are 
the Terms and Conditions on which the Soul of Man ma upon 
ood grounds expect an eternal Happineſs, which we aſſert the 
Rook of Scriptures to be the only authentic and infallible records 
of. Men might by the improvements of Reaſon and the ſagacity 
of their Minds diſcover much, not only of the lapſed condition 
of their Souls, and the neceſſity of a purgation of them, in or- 
der to their Felicity; but might in the general know what things 
are pleaſing and acceptable to the Divine Nature, from thoſe dif- 
ferences of Good and Evil which are unalterably fix'd in the things 
chemſelves: but which way to obtain any certainty of the Remiſ- 
ſion of Sins, to recover the Grace and Favor of Gop, to enjo 
perfect Tranquillity and Peace of Conſcience, to be able to pleaſe 
Gop in things agreeable to his Will, and by theſe to be aſſur'd of 
eternal Bliſs, had been impoſſible for Men to have ever found, had 
not Gop himſelf been | ar leas'd to reveal them to us. Men 
might ſtill have bewildred themſelves in following the Ignes fatui 
of their own imaginations, and hunting up and dowh the World for 
a path which leads to Heaven, bur could have found none, unleſs 
Gop himſelf taking pity of the wandrings of Men had been pleas'd 
to hang out a Light from Heaven to direct them in their way 
thither, and by this Pharos of Divine Revelation to direct them 
ſo to ſteer their courſe, as to eſcape ſplitting themſelves on the 
Rocks of open oa (nag or being ſwallow'd up in the Quick- 
fands of terrene delights. Neither doth he ſhew them only what 
Shelves and Rocks they muſt eſcape, but what particular courſe 
they muſt ſteer, what Star they muſt have in their Eye, what Com- 
raſl they muſt obſerve, what Winds and Gales they muſt expect 
and 2 Bs if they would arrive at laſt at eternal Bliſs. Eternal 
Bliſs! What more could a Gop of infinite Goodneſs promiſe, or the 
Soul of Man wiſh for? A Reward to ſuch who are ſo far from 
deſerving that they are ſtill provoking ; Glory to fuch who are more 
apt to be aſham'd of their Duties, than of their Offences; bur 
tit ſhould not only be a Glorious Reward, but Eternal too, is that 
which tho'ſrinfinitely tranſcend the Deſerts of the Receivers, yet 
it highly diſcovers the infinite Goodneſs of the Giver. But when 
ve not only know that there is ſo rich a Mine of ineſtimable Trea- 
ſures, but if the Owner of it undertakes to ſhew us the way to it, 
and gives us certain and infallible directions how to come to the 
full poſſeſſion of it; how much are we in love with Miſery, and 
we court our own ruin, if we neglect to hearken to his Dire- 
ions, and obſerve his Commands! Wits + 
This is that we are now undertaking to make good concerning 
the Scriptures, that theſe alone contain thoſe. ſacred diſcoveries, by 


which the Souls of Men may come at laſt to enjoy a compleat ind 


eternal Happineſs. One would think there could be nothing more 
| Ece needleſs 


I. 
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ever enjoy its full and compleat Happineſs in this World, when 
nothing is able to make it happy, but what is moſt ſutable to its 


endeavors of thoſe have been to themſel ves at laſt, who have ſought 


and Goodne 


Eternal dür which by the free communications of his Bounty 


needleſs in the World than to bid Men regard their own welfare, 
and to ſeek to be 7 5 jet whoever caſts his Eye into the World 
will find no counſel ſo little hearkened to as this, nor any thing 
which is more generally look'd on as a matter trivial and imper.” 
nent. Which cannot ariſe but from one of theſe two grounds, 

either they think it no great wiſdom. to let go their preſent 
hold as to the good things of this World, for that which the 
ſecretly queſtion whether they ſhall ever live to ſee or no; or « 
that their Minds are in ſuſpenſe, whether they be not (cnt on + 
Guiana Voyage to Heaven, hether the certainty of it be yet fully 
diſcover' d, or the inſtructions which aye given be ſuch as may in. 
fallibly conduct them thither. The firſt, tho it hath the advan. 
tage of ſenſe, fruition, delight, and further expectation; yet to 
2 rational Perſon who ſeriouſiy reflects on himſelf, and ſums up 
what (after all his troubles and diſquietments in the procuring, his 
cares in keeping, his diſappointments in his expectations, his fears 
of loſing what he doth enjoy, and that vexation of Spirit which 
attends all theſe) he hath gain'd of true contentment to his Mind, 
can neyer certainly believe that ever theſe things were intended for 
his Happineſs. For is it poſſible that the Soul of Man ſhould 


Nature, able to fill up its large Capacity, and commenſurate with 
its Duration? but in this Life the matter of Mens greateſt delight 
is ſtrangely unſutable to the Nature of our rational Beings, the 
meaſure of them too ſhort for our vaſt Deſires to ſtretch them- 
ſelves upon, the FIOPornpe too ſcant and narrow to run parallel 
with Immortality. It muſt be then only a Supreme, Infinite and 


and Goodnels can fix and ſatiate the Soul's Deſires, and by the 
conſtant flowings forth of his own uninterrupted ſtreams of Fa- 
vor will always keep up Deſire, and yet always fatisfy it: One 
whoſe Goodneſs can ay be felt by ns tranſient touches here, 
whoſe Love can be ſeen but as thro” a lattice, whaſe conſtant pre- 
fence may be rather wiſh'd for than enjoy'd, who hath reſerv'd 
che full ſight and fruition of himſelf to that future ſtate, when all 
theſe dark veils ſhall be done away, and the Soul ſhall be conti- 
nually ſunning her ſelf under immediate beams of Light and Love. 
But how or in what way the Soul of Man in this degenerate con- 
dition ſhould come to be partaker of fo great a Happineſs, by the 
enjoyment of that Gop. our Natures are now at ſuch a diſtance 
from, is the greateſt and moſt important inquiry of Human Na- 
ture; and we continually ſee how ſucceſleſs and unſatisfactory the 


for this Happineſs in a way of their own finding out: The large 
volume of the Creation, wherein Gon hath deſcrib'd fo much of 
his Wiſdom and Power, is yet too dark and obſcure, too ſhort aud 
imperfect to ſet forth to us the way which leads to eternal Happ. 
neſs. Unleſs then the ſame Gop who made Mens Souls at firſt, 
do ſhew them the way for their recovery; as they are in a dege- 
nerate, ſo they will he in a deſperate condition: but the ſame Bounty 

406 Gon, which did at firſt diſplay it ſelf in giving 
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covery of it ſelf, by making known the way whereby we may be 
taken into his Grace and Favor again. © UNE 
Which it now concerns us particularly to diſcover, thereby to 
make it appear that this way is of that peculiar excellency, that 
we may have from thence the greateſt eyidence, it could come from 
no other Author but Gop himſelf, and doth'tend to no other end 
but our eternal Happineſs. Now that incomparable excellency which 
is in the ſacred Scriptures, will fully appear, if we conſider the 
Matters contain'd in them under this threefold capacity. 1. As 
Matters of Divine Revelation. 2. As a Rule of Life. 3. As con- 
raining that Covenant of Grace which relates to Man's eternal Hap- 


F, . 

I. Conſider the Scripture generally, as containing in it Matters 
of Divine Revelation, and therein the excellency of the Scriptures 
appears in two things. 1. The Matters which are revealed.” 2. The 
7 wherem they are revealed. . Por as 4 

1. The matters which are revealed in Scripture, may be confider'd 
theſe three ways. 1. As they are matters of the preateſt weight 
and moment. 2. As matters of the greateſi depth and myſteriouſneſs. 
3. As matters of the moſt univerſal ſatisfatFion to the Minds of 
Men. | | 5 7 . . 

1. They are matters of the greateſt moment and importance for 
Men to know. The Wiſdom of Men is moſt known by the weight 
of the things they ſpeak; and therefore that wherein the Wiſdom 
of Gop 1s diſcover'd, cannot contain any thing that is mean and 


the ſupreme Ruler of the World vouchſafes to ſpeak co Men con- 
cerning: And ſuch we ſhall find the matters which Gop hath re- 
vealed in his Word to be, which either concern the rectifying our 


and condition, or diſcovering the way whereby to avoid eternal 
Miſery. Now which is there of thefe three, which ſuppoſing Gop 
to diſcover his Mind to the World, it doth not highly become him 

to ſpeak to Men of? Oe 
1. What is there which doth more highly concern Men to know 
than Gop himſelf? or what more glorious and excellent object 
could he diſcover than himſelf to the World? There is nothing 
certainly which ſhould more commend the Scriptures to us, than 
that thereby we may grow more acquainted with Gop; that we 
may know morc of his Nature, 11 all his Perfections, and many 
of the great Reaſons of his actings in the World. We may by 
them underſtand with ſafety what the eternal purpoſes of Gop 
vere as to the way of Man's Recovery by the death of his Son; 
we may there ſee and underſtand the great Wiſdom of Gop; not 
only in the contrivance of the World, and ordering of it, but in 
the gradual Reyelations of himſelf to his People, by what ſteps 
he train d up his Church till the Tesch F time was come; what 
his Aim was in laying ſuch a load of Ceremonies on his People of 
the Jeus; by what ſteps and degrees he made way for the full re- 
velation of his Will to the World by ſpeaking in theſe laſt days 
by his Son, after he had ſpoke at ſundry times and in divers manners 
by the Prophets, &c. unto the Fathers. In the Scriptures we = 
| 0 es — the 


trivial; they muſt be matters of the — 7 importance, which 


apprehenſions of his Nature, or making known to Men their ſtate 


Being to Mens Souls, hath in a higher manner enlarged the Birr - 
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moſt rich and admirable diſcoveries of Divine Goodneſs, an 
the ways and methods he uſeth in alluring Sinners to himfelf. 
with what Majeſty he commands, with what Condeſcention hein. 
treats, with what 211 Spd. he wooes Mens Souls to be recon. 
ciled to him, with what Favor he embraceth, with what Tender 

neſs he chaſtiſeth, with what Bowels he pitieth thoſe who hy 
choſen, him to be their Gop! With what Power he ſupporteth, 
with what Wiſdom he directeth, with what Cordials he refreſherh 
the Souls of ſuch who are dejected under the ſenſe of his diſpleaſure, 
and yet their love is ſincere towards him! With what profound 
_ humility, what holy boldneſs, what vg wy diſtance, and yer 
what reſtleſs importunity do we therein find the Souls of G 9 9'%; 
St addreſſing themſelves to him in Prayer! With what cheer. 
fulneſs do they ſerve him, with what confidence do they truſt 
him, with what reſolution do they adhere to him in all ſtreights 
and difficulties, with what patience do they ſubmit to his Will in 
their greateſt extremities! How fearfulare they of ſinnin againſt 
Gop, how careful to pleat him, how regardleſs of ſuffering, 
when they muſt chooſe cither that or ſinning, how little appre- 
henſive of Mens diſpleaſure, while they enjoy the favor of Goy! 
Now all theſe things which are fo fully and pathetically expreſs'd 
in Scripture, do abundantly fet forth to us the exuberancy and 
Phonaſm of God's Grace and Goodneſs towards his People, which 
makes them delight ſo much in him, and be fo ſenſible of his dif. 
pleaſure. But above all other diſcoveries of God's Goodneſs, his 
2 his Son into the World to die for Sinners, is that which 
the Scripture ſets forth with the greateſt Life and Eloquence By 
Eloquence, I mean not an artificial compoſure of Words, but the 
Trayity, weight, and perſuaſiveneſs of the matter contain'd in them. 
d what can tend more to melt our frozen Hearts into a current 
of thankful obedience to Gop, than the vigorous reflection of rhe 
ams of Gop's love thro' Feſus Chriſt upon us! Was there eyer 
o great an expreſſion of love heard of! nay, was it poſſible to be 
imagin'd, that that Gop who perfectly hates fin, ſhould himſelf 
offer the pardon of it, and ſend his Son into the World to ſecure 
it to the Sinner, who doth fo heartily repent of his ſins, as to deny 
himſelf, and take up his Crofs and follow Chriſt! Well might 
Tim. 1 the Apoſtle ſay, This is @ faithful ſaying, and worthy of all ac- 
% . Ceptation, that Feſus Chriſt came into the world to {ave ſinners. 
Ho dry and ſapleſs are all the yoluminous diſcourſes of Philolo- 
phers, compar'd with this Sentence! How jejune and unſatisfa- 
Cory are all the Diſcoveries they had of Gop and his Goodneſs, 
in compariſon of what we have by the Goſpel of Chriſt! Well 
might Paul then ſay, That he determined to know nothing but 
cor. a. a. Chriſt, and him crucified Chriſt crucified is the Library which 
triumphant Souls will be ſtudying in to all eternity. This is the 

only Library which is the true Ted yo that which cures tlie 
Soul of all its Maladies and Diſtempers: other Knowledg makes 
Mens Minds giddy and flatulent; this ſettles and compoſes them: 
other Fran is apt to ſwell Men into high Conceits and Opi 
nions of themſelves; this brings them to the trueſt view of them- 
ſelves, and thereby to humility and ſobriety: other Knowledg 
leaves Mens Hearts as it found them; this alters them and 1 
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them better. So tranſcendent an excellency is there in the 
knowledg of Chriſt crucified above. the ſublimeſt ſpeculations in 
ns bY is not this an ineſtimable benefit we enjoy by the Scripture, 
that rherein we can read and converſe with all chens expteſſions of | 
Gop's Love and Goodneſs, and that in his own Language? Shall '4 | 
weadmire and praiſe what we meet with in Heathen Philoſophers, 3 
which is generous and handſom and ſhall we not adore the infi- 
nite fulneſs of the Scriptures, which run over with continued ex- 
preſſions of that and a higher nature? What folly is it to magnify 
thoſe Lean Kine, the Notions of Philoſophers, and contemn the 
Fat, the Plenty and Fulneſs of the Scriptures? If there be not 
fr more valuable and excellent diſcoveries of the Divine Nature 
and Perfections; if there be not far more excellent Directions and 
Rules of Practice in the ſacred Scriptures, than in the ſublimeſt 
of all the Philoſophers: then let us leave our full ears, and feed 
upon the thin. But certainly no ſober and rational Spirit that puts 
any value 11 5 the Knowledg of Gop, but on the ſame account 
chat he doth praiſe the Diſcourſes of any Philoſophers concerning 
Gop, he cannot but ſer a value of a far higher nature on the 
Word of Gop. And as the goodneſs of Gop is thus diſcover'd 
in Scripture, ſo is his Juſtice and Holineſs: we have therein re- 
corded rhe moſt remarkable judgments of Gop upon contuma- 
cious Sinners, the ſevereſt denunciations of a judgment to come 
againſt all that live in fin, the exacteſt Precepts of Holineſs in the 
orld; and what can be deſir d more to diſcover the Holineſs of 
Gop, than we find in Scripture concerning Him? If therefore | 
acquaintance with the Nature, Perfections, Deſigns of fo excel- | 
lent 2 Being as Gop is, be a thing deſirable to Human Nature; | = 
we have the greateſt cauſe to admire the excellency, and adore the 
fulneſs of the Scriptures, which give us fo large, rational, and 
compleat account of the Being and Attributes of Gop. And which 
tends yet more to commend the Scriptures to us, thoſe things 
which the Scripture doth moſt fully diſcover concerning Gop, do 
not at all contradict thoſe prime and common Notions which are 
in our Natures concerning him, but do Seen advance and 
uaprove them, and tend the moſt to regulate our Conceptions and 
% . e of Gop, that we may not miſcarry therein, as other- 

witc Men are apt to do. For it being natural to Men ſo far to 
love themſelves, as to ſer the greateſt value upon thoſe excellen- 
cies which they think hertſel/es moſt maſters of: thence Men 
came to be exceedingly miſtaken in their Apprehenſions of a Dezty, 
ſome attributing one thing as a Perfection, another a different 
thing, according to their humors and inclinations. Thus impe- 
rious ſelf-willed Men are apt to cry up Gop's abſolite Power and 
Dominion as his greateſt Perfection; eaſy and ſoft-ſpirited Men 
his Patience and Goodneſs; ſevere and rigid Men his Juſtice and 
Severity: every one according to his humor and temper, making 
his God of his own complexion: and not only fo, but in things re- 
mote enough from being Perfections at all; yet becauſe they are 
ſuch things as they prize and value, they ſuppoſe of neceſſity my 

muſt de in Gop, as is evident in the Epicureans Abertæ, by whic 
they excluded Providence, as hath been already obſery'd. And 
| Eee 3 | withal 
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© = withal conſidering how vety difficult it is for one who, really be. 
lieves that Gop is of a pure, juſt, and holy Nature, and that he 
hath grievouſly offended him by his fins, to belicve that this 

Gop will pardon him upon true repentance: It is thence neceſſi. 
that Gop ſhould make known himſelf to the World, to N 
our miſ-conceptions of his Nature, and to aſſure a ſuſpicious, be- 
cauſe guilty Creature, how ready he is to pardon iniquity, tran 
greſlion, and fin, to ſuch as unfeignedly 5 N55 of their follies, and 
return unto himſelf. Tho' the light of Nature may dictate much 
to us of the Benignity and Goodneſs of the Divine Nature, yet it 
is hard to conceive that that ſhould diſcover further than Go y's 
general Goodnels to ſuch as pleaſe. him: but no foundation can 
be gathered thence of his readineſs to pardon offenders, which be- 
ing an act of Grace, muſt alone be diſcovered by his Will. I can- 
not think the Sun, Moon, and Stars, are ſuch itinerant Preachers, 
as to unfold unto us the whole Counſel and Will of Gop in refe- 
rence to Man's acceptance with Gop upon repentance. It is not 

every Star in the Firmament can do that which the Har once did 
to the Wi/ſe-men, lead them unto Chriſt. The Sun in the Heavens 
is no Parelius to the Sun of Righteouſneſs. The beſt Aſtronomer 

will never find the Day-ſtar from on 57 in the reſt of his num- 

ber. What St. Auſtin ſaid of Tully's Works, is true of the whole 
Volume of the Creation, There are admirable things to be found 
in them: but the Name of Chriſt is not legible there. The work 
of Redemption is not engraven on the works of Providence; if it 
had, a particular Divine Revelation had been unneceſſary, and the 
Apoſtles were ſent on a needleſs errand, which the World had un- 
2Cor5-18, derſtood without their Preaching, viz. That Cod was in Chriſt re- 
conciling the World unto himſelf, not imput ing to Men their treſ- 
palſes, and hath committed to them the 5 7 of Reconciliation. 
How was the word of Reconciliation committed to them, if it were 
common to them with the whole frame of the World? and the 
Rom. 10. Apeſtle's Quere elſewhere might have been caſily anſwer' d, How 
* can Men hear without a Preacher?! For then they might have known 
the way of Salvation, without any ſpecial Meſſengers ſent to de- 
liver it unto them. I grant that God's long-ſuffering and patience 1s 
intended to lead Men to Repentance, and that ſome general col- 
lections might be made from Providence of theplacability of Gop's 
Act. 4 4. Nature, and that God never left himſelf without a witneſs of 
3 his Goognefs in the World, being kind to the unthankful, and do- 
ing good, in giving rain and fruitful ſeaſons. But tho' theic Ding 
mig t ſufficiently diſcover to ſuch who were apprehenſive of the 
guilt of ſin, that Gop did not act according to his greateſt ſeve. 
rity, and thereby did give Men encouragement to hearken out and 
inquire after the true way of being reconcil'd to Gop yet all this 
amounts not to a firm Foundation for Faith, as to the remiſſion of 
ſin, which doth ſuppoſe Gop himſelf publiſhing an Act of Grace 
and, Indemnity to the World, wherein he aſſures the Pardon of 
fin to ſuch as truly repent and unfeignedly believe his holy Goſpel. 
Now is not this an ineſtimable advantage we enjoy by the vcri- 


ptures, that therein we underſtand what Gop himſelf hath diſco- 
ver'd of his own Nature and Perfections, and of his readineſs to 
pardon ſin upon thoſe gracious terms of Faith and Repentance, 
W719 oY AT, SY Ai * \ | = 1 7. | an 
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and that which neceſlarily follows from theſe two, hearty and fin- 


ccre Obedience? | | 
2. The Seripture gives the moſt faithful repreſentation of the 


fate and condition of the Soul of Man. The World was almoſt 


joſt in Diſputes 1 the Nature, Condition, and Immorta- 
lity of the Soul, before Divine Revelation was made known to 
Mankind by the Goſpel of Chrift ; but Life and Immortality was 
brought to —_— by the 'Goſpel, and the future ſtate of the Soul of 
Man, not diſcover'd in an uncertain Platonical way, but with the 
greateſt light and evidence from that Gopꝰ who hath the ſupreme 
diſpoſal of Souls, and therefore beſt knows and underſtands them 


The Scriptures plainly and fully reveal a judgment to come, in 


which God will judg the ſecrets of all Hearts, when every one muſt 
give an account of himſelf unto God, and Gop will call Men to give 
an account of the ir ſteuaraſbip here, of all the Receipts they have 
had from him, and the Expences they have been at, and the Im- 
rovements they have made of the Talents he put into their hands 
that the Goſpet of Chriſt is the fulleſt Inſtrument of diſcovery 

of the certainty of the furure ſtate of the Soul, and the conditions 
which abide it, upon its being diflodg'd from the Body. But this 
is not all which the Scripture diſcovers as to the ftare of the Soul; 
for it is not only a Proſpective-glaſs, reaching to its future ſtare, 
but it is the moſt faithful Looking-glaſs, to diſcover all the ſpots 
and deformities of the Soul: And not only ſhews where they are, 
but whence they came, what their nature is, and whither they tend. 
The true Original of all that diſorder and diſcompoſure which is 
in the Soul of Man, is only fully and 1 given us in the 
Word of Gop, as hath been already prov'd. The nature and 
working of this corruption in Man, had never been ſo clearly ma- 
nifefted, had not the Law and Will of G 0D been diſcoyer'd' ro 
the World: that is the Glaſs whereby we ſee the ſecret workings 
of thoſe Bees in our Hearts, the corruptions of our Natures; that 
ſts forth the folly of our Imaginations, the unrulineſs of our Paſ- 
lions, the diſtempers of our Wills, and the abundant deceitfulneſs 
of our Hearts. And it is hard for the Elephantin ſinner (one of 
the greateſt itude) ſo to trouble theſe Waters, as not therein 
to diſcover the greatneſs of his own deformities. But that which 
tends moſt to awaken the drowſy, ſenſleſs Spirits of Men, the 
Scripture doth moſt fully deſcribe the tendency of Corruption, 
that the wages of ſin is death, and the iſſue of continuance in ſin 
will be the everlaſting miſery of the Soul, in a perpetual ſepara- 


tion from the preſence of G op, and undergoing the laſhes and 


ſeyerities of Conſcience to all eternity. What a great diſcovery 
is this of the faithfulneſs of Gop to the World, that he ſuffers 
not Men to undo themſelves without letting them know of it be- 
fore-hand, that they might avoid it! Gop ſeeks not to entrap 
Mens Souls, nor doth e rejoyce in the miſery and ruin of his 
Creatures; but fully declares to them what the conſequence and 
ſue of their practices will be, aſſures them of a judgment to come, 
declares his own future ſeverity againſt contumacious Sinners, chat 
they might not think themſelyes ſurpriz d, and that if they had 
known there had been ſo great danger in ſin, they would never 
have been ſuch fools, as for the fake of it to run into * 

| | rv. 
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ſery. Now Gop, to prevent this, with the greateſt plainnek 5,3 
fainhfulnels hath ſhew'd Men the nature an rw of all _ 
ſins, and asks them before-hand what they will do in the end thereof 
whether they are able to bear his Wrath, and wreſtle with eye. 
laſting burnings? if not, he bids them bethink themſelves of what 
they have done already, and repent, and amend their Lives, leſt 
iniquity prove their ruin, and deſtruction overtake them, and that 
without remedy. Now if Men have cauſe to prize and value 3 
faithful Monitor, one that tenders their good, and would prevent 
their ruin; we have caule exceedingly to prize and value the Scri- 
ptures, which give us the ttueſt repreſentation of the (tate and 


condition of une. [ona nl! bus e: 
the only wan of pleaſing God, and 


3. The Scripture diſcovers ta us 

' enjoying his favor. That dearly reveals the way (which Man 

might have ſought for to all + we? without particular Revcla- 

tion) whereby ſins may be pardoned, and whatever we do may 

be acceptable unto Gop. It ſhews us that the ground of our ac- 

tance with Gop, is thro' Chriſt, whom he bach made a propitia- 

tion for the fins of the Warld, and who alone is the true and living 

c, mT we may draw near to God with a true heart, in full 

aſſurance of Faith, having our hearts ſprinkled from an evil conſti- 

ence. Thro' Chriſt, we underſtand the terms on which Goy will 

ſhew Favor and Grace to the World, and by him we have ground 

of a nei, acceſs with freedom and boldneſs unto God. On his 

account we may hope not only for Grace to ſubdue our fins, reſiſt 

temptations, conquer the Devil and the World; but having fought 

this good fight and finiſhed our courſe, by patient continuance in uell- 

doing, we may juſtly _— glory, honor, and immortality, and that 

crown of righteouſneſs which is laid up for thoſe who watt in faith, 

holineſs, and OY the appearance of Chrift from Heaven. 

Now what things can there be of greater moment and importance 

for Men to know, or God to reveal, than the Nature of God, and 

our ſelves, the ſtate and condition of our Souls, the only way to 

avoid eternal miſery, and enjoy everlaſting Bliſs ? 

vn. The Scriptures diſcover not only matters of importance, but of 

2. the greateſt depth and myſteriouſneſs. There are many wonderful 

things in the Law of God, things we may admire, but are never 

able to comprehend. - Such are the eternal Purpoſes and Decrees 

of God, the Doctrin of the Trinity, the Incarnation of the Son 

of God, and the manner of the Operation of the Spirit of God 

on the Souls of Men, which are all things of great weight and mo- 

ment for us to underſtand and believe that they are; and yet may 

be unſearchable to our Reaſon, as to the particular manner of 

them. What certain ground our Faith ſtands on as to theſe things 

_ _ been already ſhew'd, and therefore I forbcar inſiſting on 
5-6,79. them. © #$5% N | 

z. The r e comprehends matters of the moſt univerſal fatiſ- 

faction to the Minds of Men; tho' many things do much exceed 

our Apprehenſions, yet others are moſt ſutable to the Dictates of 

orig. contr. Our Nature. As Origen bid Celſus fee, E. wr @ eines ius b - 

Cel. i. 3. dhe, N gelen, within Th; ehyrepmire; Ader i Ayer, Whether it 

#13" was not the agreeableneſs of the Principles of Faith with the com. 

mon Notions of Human Nature, which prevail d moſt upon al 


cand. 
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randid and mgenuous auditors of them. And therefore as Socrates 
aid of Heraclitus his Books, What he underſtood was excellent, 
and therefore he ſuppos d that which he did not underſtand was 
ſo too: ſo ought we to ſay of the Scriptures; If thoſe things which 
are within our capacity be ſo ſutable to our Natures and Reaſons, 
thoſe cannot contradict our Reaſon which yet are above them. 
There are many things which the Minds of Men were ſufficiently 
aſſur'd that they were, yet were to {eek for ſatisfaction concerning 
them, which they could never have had without Divine Revela- 
tion. As the Nature of true Happineſs, wherein it lay, and how 
to be obtain'd, which the Philoſophers were ſo puzl'd with, the 
Scripture gives us full ſatisfaction concerning it. True content- 
ment under the troubles of Life, which the Scripture only ac- 
quaints us with the true grounds of; and all the F of 
Heathen Moraliſis fall as much ſhort of, as the di 


irections of an 
Empyric do of a wile and skilful Phyſcian. Avoiding the fears of 
Death, which can alone be thro' a grounded Expectation of a ſtate 
of Happineſs which Death leads Men to, which cannot be had 
but thro' the right underſtanding of the Word of God. Thus we 
ſec the excellency of the matters themſelves contain'd in this Re- 
velation of the Mind of Gop to the World. | 

As the Matters themſelves are of an excellent Nature, ſo is the vin. 
manner wherein they are reveal'd in the Scriptures, and that, 

I. In a clear and perſpicuous manner; not but there may be ſtill fome 2. 
paſſages which are hard to be underſtood, as being either propheoe- 
tical, or conſiſting of ambiguous Phraſes, or containing matters abpye 
our comprehenſion ; but all thoſe things which concern the terms of | 

Man's Salvation are deliver'd with the greateſt evidence and per- ö 

ſpicuity. Who cannot underſtand what theſe things mean, / Hat 
aoth the Lord require of thee, but to do fuſtii, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God? that without Faith it is impoſ- 
ſible to pleaſe God; that without Holineſs none ſhall ſee the Lord; 
that unleſs we be born again, we can never enter into the Kingdom 

of Heaven? Theſe and ſuch like things are fo plain and clear, that 

it is nothing but Mens ſhutting their yes againſt che Light can 
keep them Ko underſtanding them: Gop intended theſe things 

as Directions to Men; and is not he able ro ſpeak intelligibly when 

he pleaſe? He that made the Tongue, ſhall he not ſpeak 19 as to 

be underſtood without an infallible Interpreter ? eſpecially when 

it is his deſign to make known to Men the terms of their eternal 
Happineſs. Will Gop judg Men at the great day for not be- 
lieving thoſe things which they could not underſtand? Strange! 
that ever Men ſhould judg the Scriptures obſcure in matters ne- 
ceſſary, when the Scripture.accounts it ſo great a judgment for 
Men not to underſtand them. If our Goſpel be hid, it is hid. to 2 Cor. & 
them that are loſt; In whom the god of this world hath blinded the .. 
minds of them which believe not, leſt the light” of the glorious Co- 
ſpel of Chriſt ſpould ſhine unto them. Surc Lot's door was viſible 
enough, if it were a judgment for the Men of Sodom not to ice it; 

and the Scriptures then are plain and intelligible enough, if it be 

ſo great a judgment not to underſtand them. 
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edged ſword, piercing to the dividing aſunder of font and ſpirit, ang 


ning thro* the whole Book of Scriptures. Hence it is call'd the 
2 Tim. 1. form of ſound words; here have been no huckſters to corrupt and 


vered by 88 who lived in different Ages and Times from eath 


. „ whe 6 Quintilian gives it as the reaſon of the great uncer- 
tainty o 


2. Ina powerful and authoritative manner ; as the things con. 
tain d in Scriprure do not ſo much beg acceptance as command jr 
in that the expreſſions wherein our duty is concern'd are ſuch 1; 
awe Mens Conſciences, and pierce to their Hearts and to their 
fectet thoughts; All things are open and naked before this Jl qz4 
God; every ſecret of the Mind and thought of the heart lies qpen 1, 
its flroke and force; it is quick and powerful, ſharper thay ; f ol 


of the joynts and marrow, and is a diſcerner of the thought, and 
ments of the heart. The Word is a Teleſcope to diſcover the great 
Luminaries of the World, the Truths of higheſt concernment to 
the Souls of Men; and it is ſuch a Mirroſcope as diſcovers to ug 
the ſmalleſt Atom of our Thoughts, and diſcerns the moſt ſecret 
intent of the Heart. And, as far as this Light reacheth, it comes 
with Power and Authority, as it comes arm'd with the Majeſty of 
that Gop who reveals it, whoſe Authority extends over the 
and Conſcience of Man in its moſt ſecret and hidden receſſes. 

3- In a pure and unmix'd manner ; inall other Writings how good 
ſoever, we fee a great mixture of droſs and gold together; here 
is nothing but pure gold, Diamonds without flaws, Sans without 
ſpots. The moſt current Coins of the World have their Alloys 
of baſer Metals, there is no ſuch mixture in Divine Truths; 25 
they all come from the fame Author, ſo they all have the ſame pu- 
riry. There is a Urim and Thummim upon the whole Scripture, 
Light and Perfection in every part of it. In the Philoſophers we 
may meet, it may be, with ſome ſcattered fragments of purer 
Metal, amidſt abundance of droſs and impure Oar ; here we hare 
whole wedges of Gold, the fame vein of purity and holineſs run- 


mix their own Inventions with Divine Truths. | 

4. In an * and agreeable manner. This I grant is not ſuf. 
ficient of it ſelf to prove the Scriptures to be Divine, becauſe all 
Men do not contradict themſelves in their Writings; but yet there 
are ſome peculiar circumſtances to be conſider'd in the agreeable- 
neſs of the parts of Scripture to each other, which are not to be 
found in mere human Writings. 1. That this Doctrine was deli. 


other. Ufually one Age corrects another's faults, and we are apt 
to pity the Ignorance of our Predeceſſors, when it may be our Po- 
ſterity may tink us as ignorant as we do them. But in the ſacred 
Scripture we read not one Age condemning another; we find Light 
{till increaſing in the ſeries of times in Scripture, but no reflexions in 
any time upon the Ignorance, or Weakneſs of the precedent; the 
dimmeſt Light was ſufficient for its Age, and was a ſtep to further 


Grammar Rules, Quia non analogia dimiſſa celo formam 

loquendi dedit ; that which he wanted as to Grammar , we have 28 

to Divine Truths; they are deliver'd from Heaven, and cherefore 
are always uniform and agreeable to each other. 

2. By perſons of different imtereſts in the World. Gov made 


choice of Men of all ranks to be Inditers of his Oracles, to mw 
% g f / 1 
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it appear it was no matter of State-policy or particular intereſt which 


was contain'd in his Word, which Perſons of ſuch different in- 


David, Solomon, Perſons of Royal Rank and Quality; and can 
it be any mean thing, which theſe think it their glory to be Pen- 
ners of? We have Iſaiah, Daniel, and other Perſons of the 
higheſt Education and Accompliſhments; and can it be any trivial 
thing which theſe imploy themſelves in? We have Amos, and 
other Prophets in the Old Teſtament, and the Apoſtles in the 
New, of the meaner fort of Men in the World, yetall theſe joyn 
in conſort * when God tunes the Spirits, all agree in the 
fame ſtrain of Divine Truths, and give light and Harmony to each 
other. | 
z. By perſons in different places and conditions; ſome in proſpe- 
rity in their own Country, ſome under baniſhment and adverſity, 
yet all agreeing in the ſame ſubſtance of Doctrine; of which no 
alteration we ſee was made either for the flattery of thoſe in power, 
or for avoiding miſeries and calamities. And under all the diffe- 
rent diſpenſations before, under and after the Law, tho' the ma- 
nagement of things was different, yet the Doctrine and Deſign 
was for Subſtance the ſame in all. All the different diſpenſations 
agree in the ſame common Principles of Religion; the ſame ground 
of acceptance with God, and obligation to duty was common to 
all, tho' the peculiar inſtances wherein God was ſerv'd might 
be different, according to the Ages of growth in the Church of 


ſtances, is an Argument that theſe things came originally from the 
ſame Spirit, tho' convey'd thro' different Inſtruments to the know- 
ledg of the World. | 


I. Bringing Divine Truths down to our capacity, clothing Spiritual 
matter in familiar expreſſions and ſimilitudes, that ſo they might 
have the cafier admiſſion into our Minds. 2. fone. things 
as our intereſt which are our duty: thence God ſo — in 
Scripture, recommends our duties to us under all thoſe motives 
which are wont to have the greateſt force on the Minds of Men 
and annexeth gracious Promiſes to our Performance of them; and 
thoſe of the moſt weighty and concerning things. Of Grace, Fa- 
vor, Protection, Deliverance, Audience of Prayers, and Eternal 


will? 3. Courting us to Obedience, when he might not only command 
us to obey, but puniſh preſently for diſobedience. Hence are all thoſe 


and keep all my commandments always, that it might go well with 


ſalem, wilt thou not be made clean? when ſhall it once be? Turn yes 


ral? how ſhall I make thee as Admah ? how ſhall I ſet thee as He- 


ſe 
beim? mine heart is turned within me, my 3 are kindled 
together. O Jeruſalem, Feruſalem, how often would 
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tereſts, could not have agreed in as they do. We have Aſefer, 


God. So that this great uniformity conſider'd in theſe circum- 


5. In a perſuaſtve and convincing manner: and that theſe ways. 


wy {amy : and if theſe will not prevail with Men, what Motives 
moſt pathetical and affectionate ſtrains we read in Scripture. O Deut. 5. 
that there was ſuch a heart within them, that they would fear me ** 
them, and with their children after them. Wo unto thee, O Feru- je. 14,27, 
turn ye from your evil ways, for why will ye die, O houſe of Iſrael? 11. 


How ſhall I give thee up, Ephraim? how ſhall I deliver thee, 1/- Hol. 11.8. 


have gathered Math. 23 
Fff z thy 
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thy: thildrew together, as a hen gathereth her chickens und., | 
wingss and ye would not; What Majeſty, and yet what ſwectneſs 
and condeſcenſion is there in theſe expreſſions? What ob(tin, 
and rebellion is it in Men for them to ſtand out againſt God, — 
he thus comes down from his Throne of | Majeſty, and woos re. 
bellious Sinners to return unto him that they may be pardoned? 
Such a matchleſs and unparallelFd ſtrain of Nhetorie is there in the 
Scripture, far above the Art and Inſinuations of the moſt admired 
Qrators. Thus we ſec the peculiar excellency of the manner wherein 
the matters contain'd in Scripture are reyeal'd to us: Thus we have 
conſider d the Excellency of the Scripture, as it is a Diſcovery of 
God's Mind to the World. 

The Scriptures may be conſidered as a Rule of Life, or as a Law 
of God, which is given for the Government of the Lives of 
Men, and therein the Excellency of it lies in the Nature of the 
Duties, and the Encouragements to the Practice of them. 

1. In the Nature of the Duties requir'd, which are n becoming 
God to require, moſt reaſonable for us to perform. 
I. Moſt becoming God to require, as they are molt ſutable and 
agreeable to the Divine Nature, the imitation of which in our 
Actions, is the ſubſtance of our Religion. Imitation of him in 
his Goodneſs and Holineſs, by our conſtant Endeavors of morti— 
fying Sin, and growing in Grace and Piety. In his Grace and 
Mercy, by our kindneſs to all Men, forgiving the injurics Men 
do unto us, doing good to our greateſt enemies. In his Jultice and 
Equity, by doing as we would be done by, and keeping à conſcience 
vord of offence towards God and towards Men. Ihe firſt 
takes in the Duties of the firſt, the other the Duties of the ſe- 
cond Table. All acts 7 iety towards God, are a part of Juſtice; 
for, as Tully faith, Qui | 1 eſt pietas, niſi juſtitia adverſus Deos? 
and fo our loving God with our whole hearts, our intire and ſincere 
obedience to his Mill, is a part of Natural Juſtice; for thereby we 
do but render-unto God that which is his due from us as we arc 
his Creatures. We ſec then the whole Duty of Man, te fearing 
Cod and keeping his Commanudments, is as neceſſary a part of Juſtice, 
as the rendring to every Man his own is. 

2. They are moſt reaſonable for us to perform, in that, 1. Ne- 
ligion is not only a ſervice of the Reaſonable. Faculties which arc 
imploy'd the moſt in it, the commands of the Scripture reaching 
the hearr moſt in it, and the ſervice requir'd being a ſpiritual ſer- 
vice, not lying in Meats and Drinks, or any outward Obſerva- 
tions, but in a ſanQify'd temper of Heart and Mind, which diſco- 
vers it ſelf in the courſe of a Chriſtian's Life: but, 2. The Service 
it ſelf of Religion is reaſonable 3 the Commands of the Go/pe! are 
ſuch as no Man's Reaſon which conſiders them can doubt of the 
excellency of them. All Natural Worſnip is founded on the D. 
cates of Nature, all inſtituted Worſhip on God's revealed Will; 
and it is one of the a" Dictates of Nature, that God mult be 
univerſally obey'd. Beſides, God requires nothing but what 1s 
Poe Man's intereſt to do; God prohibits nothing but what 
will deſtroy him if he doth it; ſo that the Commands of the Scri- 
ptures are very juſt and reaſonable. _ | | 
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difficulty of Obedience. God's Commands are in themſelyes eaſy: 
and moſt ſutable to our Natures. What mare-tatiqnal for a Crea- 
ture than to obey, his Maker? all the difficulty, of Religion, axiſeth 
from the corruption. of Nature. Now God to encourage Men 
to conquer the difficulties ariſing thence, hath propounded che 
ſtrongeſt Motives and moſt prevailing Arguments to Obedience. 
Such are the conſidęerations of God's Love and Goodneſs mani- 
feſted to the World, by ſending his Son into it, to die for Sinners, 
and to give them an example which they are to follow, and hy his 
readineſs thro' him to pardon the ſins, and accept the Perſons of 
ſuch who ſo receive him as to walk in him; and by bis Promiſes of 
Grace to aſſiſt them in the wreſtling with the enemies of their Sal- 
vation. And to all theſe add that glorious and unconceivable re- 
ward which God hath promis'd to all thoſe who, ſincerely, obey 


over-weigh the difficulties, and that none can make the leaſt 
pretence that there is not motive ſufficient to down-weigh the 
troubles which attend the exerciſe of Obedience to the will of God. 
Thus we ſec what a peculiar excellency there is in the Scriptures as 
2 Rule of Life, above all the Precepts of mere Moraliſts; the foun- 
dation of Obedience being laid deeper in Man's Obligation to ſerve 
his Maker, the practice of Obedience being carry'd higher in thoſe 
moſt holy Precepts which are in Scripture, the reward of Obedi- 
ence being incomparably 2 than what Men are able to con- 
ceive, much leſs to promiſe or beſtow. i 
The Excellency of the Scriptures appears, as they contain in 
them a Covenant of Grace, or the Tranſactions between God and 
Man, in order to his eternal Happineſs. The more memorable 
any Tranſactions are, the more valuable are any authentic Records 
of them. The Scriptures contain in them the Magna Charta of Hea- 
ven, an Act of Pardon with the Royal Aſſent of Heaven, a Pro- 
clamation of Good- will from God towards Men; and can we then 
ſet too great a value on that which contains all the remarkable 
a between God and the Souls of Men, in order to their 

elicity, from the beginning of the World? Can we think, ſince 
there is a God in the World of infinite Goodneſs, that he ſhould 
ſuffer all Mankind to periſh inevitably , without his propounding 
any means for eſcaping of eternal Miſery? Is God ſo good to Men 


mortal, as we have prov'd it is, that he ſhould wholly neglect 
any offer of good to, Men as to their eternal welfare? Or is 
it poſſible to imagine that Man ſhould be happy in another World 
without God's promiſing it, and preſcribing conditions in order 
toit? If fo, then this Bevan 1s no free gift of God, unleſs 
he hath the beſtowing and promiſing of it, and Man is no rational 
Agent, unleſs a reward ſuppoſe conditions to be perform'd in or- 
der to the obtaining it; or Man may be bound to conditions 
which were never requir'd him ; or if they muſt be requir'd, then 
there muſt be a Revelation of God's Will, whereby he doth re- 
quire them: And if fo, then there are ſome Records extant of the 
Tranſactions between God and Man, in order to his eternal Hap- 
pineſs: For what reaſon can we have to imagine that ſuch Re- 
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2. Ihe Encouragements are more than propoxtionable to the 


him; and by theſe things we ſee how much the encouragements 


as to this preſent Life; and can we think if Man's Soul be im- 
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1 cords, if once extant, ſhould not continue ſtill, eſpecially ſince the 
1 fame Goodneſs of God is enga d to preſerve ſuch Records, which 

6 at firſt did cauſe them to be indited? Suppoſing then ſuch Re. 
cords, extant ſomewhere in the World of theſe grand Trang. 
&ions between God and Mens Souls, our buſineſs is brought to 

a Period; for hat other Records are there in the World that can 
in the leaſt vye with the Scriptures, as to the giving ſo juſt an ac. 
count of all the Tranſactions between God and Men from the 
foundation of the World? Which gives us all the ſteps, methods 
and ways whereby God hath made known his Mind and Will 
to the World, in order to Man's eternal Salvation. It remains 
only then that we adore and 1 the Goodneſs of God in 
making known his Will to us, and that we ſet a value and eſteem 
on the Scriptures, as on the only authentic Inſtruments of that 


Grand Charter of Peace, which God hath reveal'd in order to Man's 
Eternal Happineſs. | | 
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CHAP. I. 


The General Prejudices agains? Religion in our Age examin d 
and the old Atheiſtical Hypotheſes conſider d. 


ORA I come to the particular Vindication of the Truth and 
B Authority of the Holy Scriptures, which is my chief Deſign, it 
will be neceſſary to remove, if poſſible, the common and ge- 
neral Prejudices againſt Religion in this Age, as if it were only a cun- 
ning Artifice of ſome crafty Perſons to ſupport their own intereſt 
by deceiving the reſt of Mankind. If this were the truth of the caſe, 
none ought to be blam' d for their Contempt of Religion; nor 
for their endeavors to ſet the Minds of Men free fron the uneaſi- 
neſs and ſlavery of a ſuperſtitious and groundleſs Fear: For this 
muſt be all that is unply'd in Religion, if it were at firſt „ and 
is ſtill carry'd on by the Craft of ſome men, and the Folly of the 
reſt. But ſuch an imputation as this ought to be very well ground- 
cd, becauſe it reflects on all Mankind (a very few excepted ) and 
ought in common juſtice to be prov'd by the moſt clear and con- 
vincing Evidence; becauſe no men have any reaſon to preſume 
ſo far upon their own Wit and Capacity above all others, as to 
take it for granted, that the reſt of Mankind are either Fools or 
Knaves. For this is the meaning of thoſe who go about to per- 
ſuade others, that Religion is nothing but an Impoſture, that hath 
appear d under ſeveral ſhapes and dif iſes; bur ſtill the Machine 
is the ſame, and the ſame Deſign carry'd on by the different Actors, 
according to the Humor and Inclination of ſeveral Ages. 
could be glad, that all this might juſtly be look'd on as a 
feign d caſe, only for a better Introduction to the following Diſ- 
courſes; but none that live in our Age, and underſtand the too great 
3 of Scepticiſm and Infidelity in it, can apprehend it to be 
And therefore I ſhall lay down the true ſtate: of the preſent 
Caſe, with reſpect to Religion in general. It cannot be deny'd 
by the greateſt Enemies to it, that there is till a general Belief of 
the truth of it among Mankind, however they differ in their par- 
ticular Notions about it. For this cannot be look'd on as a new 
hing, or an Invention of the preſent Age, ſince it is manifeſt by 
the undoubted Hiſtory of former Times, that the ſame founda- 
tions of Religion have been generally recciv'd by Mankind; b 
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which J underſtand the Being of Gop and Providence, and the Re. 
wards and Puniſhments of a future State; but yet not ſo, but that 
there have been in ſeveral Ages ſuch as have gone about to unſetiie 
Mens Minds about them, and to repreſent them as an invention 
of Politicians to keep the World in greater Awe. But they have 
not met with ſuch ſucceſs as they expected in their Diſcoyeries, 
for they have been oppos'd by the wiſeſt and moſt thoughtful Men 
1n the Lveral Ayes th appear*d in; and the generality of Man. 
kind continu'd in the ſame Belief which they had before. And 
yet they had then the ſame inclinations to Eaſe and Pleaſure, 35 
they now have, and would have been as willing to be rid of the 
terrible apprehenſions of Gop and another World; they had the 
ſame value and eſteem for themſelves and their own intereſts, and 
hated all ſuch as defign'd to cheat them; they fell into warm 
Diſputes and violent Heats about ſome particular Parts and Modes 
of Religion, which are apt to make them call all the reſt into que. 
tion: Fer under all theſe diſadvantages, the Foundations of Reli. 
ion have been preſery'd among them; and Mankind cannot be 
. to look on them as an Impoſture. But thoſe who think 
ſo, are forc'd in great meaſure to conceal their thoughts, and to 
put on diſguiſes to the World, that they may appear to be of an- 
other Mind than really they are. 
Whence then comes it to paſs, that thoſe who are averſe to the 
Practice of Religion, yet cannot be brought to ſhake off the Prin- 
ciples of it? That thoſe who are otherwiſe ſo fond of their own 
caſe and intereſt, ſhould abhor thoſe Atheiſtical Principles, which 
are ſaid to be very much for the advantage of both? That thoſe 
Nations which have had no communication with each other, and 
differ ſo much from one another in Languages, cuſtoms and modes 
of Religion, yet agree in the ſame common ſenſe of Gop, and a 
future ſtate? 


It is a ridiculous thing for any to pretend to make our Religion 
to be an Impoſture, unleſs they can firſt give a juſt and —2 
account of theſe things. 8 

All that I can meet with to that purpoſe, may be reduc'd to 
theſe three Heads; which contain the great Atheiftical Pretenſes of 
this Age. 

I. That the Notions of Religion were firſt ſtarted among rude 
and barbarous People by Politicians, to keep the People in better 
Awe; and that the Przeſts found it their intereſt to ſupport them, 
becauſe they were ſupported by them. | | 

II. That there are ſome Peculiar Qualities in Mankind, which 
joyn'd with their Ignorance and Fear, tend to preſerve that ſeed of 
R * which is in Man, and no other living Creature. 

That the conſent of Mankind is not fo great, as is preten- 
ded; there being ſeveral Nations now known by the late diſcove- 
ries, which have no ſenſe or notion of Gop, or a future ſtatc. 

Theſe are the things, which I ſhall now make it my buſineſs 
to inquire into; and thereby ſhew the vanity and folly of theſe 
general Prejudices againſt Religion. 

begin with the firſt, Thar R gion was firſt invented and car- 
ops on by Politicians and Priefts, who aim'd only at keeping the 

orld in better awe, and Themſelves in a better condition. = | 
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hath been ſuggeſted by Arheiſtical Perſons in all Ages, where they 
havedar'd to appear; and was thought the moſt plaufible Artifice 
to draw in the People to their party; for no Men love to be im- 
gd upon, eſpecially in what concerns their eaſe and intereſt; 
t they were not able to make out the Perſons, Times, ot Places, 
vhen the Notions of Religion were firſt ſpread among Mankind. 
For they could never produce any inſtances of Perſons who de- 
ſign d to impoſe upon Mankind in matters of Religion, but they 
found the general Principles of Religion were entertain'd among 
them before; as will appear by the following Examples of the 25 
gyptians and Greeks, which are moſt inſiſted upon. | 

The Egyptians are {aid by Lucian to have been the firſt who ſet Lucian. 4. 
up Religious Worſhip : and Herodotus ſeems to be of the fame opi- 2:59" 
mon; Plutarrh faith it was done by Oſiris, and Diodorus Siculus 2. 4. 
faith it was directed by Hermes, who was a great Politician, and — lurarch. 
Chief Counſellor to Oſiris. But all that Diodorus ſaith is, that he 96 5. 8 
brought the Honors and Services of the Gods into Order; which Dia. Sicul. 
ſuppoſes, that there was Religion among them before, bur he me- bo 
thodiz'd it. And if we believe Sanchoniathon, who makes him gal. 
firſt Counſellor to Cronus Father to Miſor or Oſiris, he began the f. Ku. 


I. c. 10. 


| Symbolical Images of the Gods, which caus'd ſuch confuſion in their Pe 
Worſhip afterwards. Diodorus faith that Oſiris built T hebes or Dioſs 4 Ia. & 
polis; where there was a Temple tothe Immortal Cod that made the — 
World, as appears by the Teſtimonies both of Plutarch and Por- Prap. tv. 
peru. And the former obſerves, That the moſt ancient, and univer- 55% 
ſal and moſt credible Tradition, both of Law-givers and others, Phi- ih. 5. 365. 
loſophers, as well as Poets and Divimes, was, that the World was not 
made by chance, without a Mind and Reaſon to order and govern it. 
From whence it follows, That before ſuch Politicians took up- 
on them to order matters of Religion, there was a generally re- 
ceiv'd Tradition of a Divine Being, which made: and govern'd 
the World, and was the true foundation on which religious Wor- 
ſhip was built. And the ſame Plutarch in that Diſcourſe affirms 
it to be an Impious and Atheiſtical opinion to attribute the Name 
of Gop to inſenſible matter; and adds, that there is One univerſal 

eaſon which governs the World. Ammianus Marcellinus faith, that Ammian 
the firſt beginnings of Religion were in Egypt long before they wete Marelas. 
m other parts. Here Nei de we muſt ſcarch out for the firſt lay- 
ing this deſign by Politicians; and here we find it fix d upon Her- 
mes Triſmegiſtus, who by the accounts given of him, was a very 
great Man, and that in the 3 of the Egyptian Monarchy. 
Philo Byblius faith, he was call'd by the Egyptians Theth, by the 
Phenicians Taautus, by the Greeks Hermes; he flouriſh'd, he faith, Cc. rr. 
with great reputation for wiſdom among the Phenicians ; who it 5 "© 
ſeems at that time, were under the government of Cronus Father 
to Oſiris (or Miſor as they call'd him from Miſtaim, the Son of 
Ham, who firſt peopled thoſe Countries.) And ſo far there is * 1 
nothing improbable in the Story. For the ſame Perſon being of ont. 
an extraordinary Capacity, might be in favor both with Cronus in 7,75, 
Phenicia, and with Oſiris afterwards in Egypt; but he goeth on, 2e, 
and ſaith, That Taautus was * the firſt who took the matters of re- inn. 
ligious Worſhip, out of the hands of unskilful Men, and brought nary] 
them into due method and order. So that we- find plainly there was zz, 
A 2 Religion 
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| Kal x4 hey turn d the Temples already ſtanding and eretted Pillars & Ha- 
2 . tues to their Memories, and made Feſtivals to them. From whence 
us, it appears that there were Rites of public wohey among, them 
— before, but that Hermes caus d them to be imploy'd this way; 


?Plurarch. Religion among the 
1 and Sacrifices, and Ceremonies; and (as ſome in Plutarch and 


Dies. Sic. Diodorus think) to keep up a difference among them about the 
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neration for deceas'd Monarchs; and deifying ſuch things as they 


Religion among the People before, but this wiſe Poſicician 
thought he could manage it better, if he appointed the Rites: of 
public | worſhip, ſo as to be moſt ſerviceable to Government. 
And for that end he ſet up the worſhip of Princes after their 
Death (eſpecially of 3 his being cut in pieces by his 
Brother) and joyn d their Names with thoſe of the Stars, à8 vi. 
ſible Deities; and of ſome Animals, as ſo many living Images of 
their Gods. And herein, as far as we can find, lay the politic in. 
vention of Hermes Triſmegiſtus ; not in the firſt! planting the prin. 
ciples of Religion, but in turning them that way, as he thought 
would ſerve beſt to the ends of Government; by raifing a high ye. 


thought moſt uſeful to Mankind. This was indeed playing the 
Politician with Religion. But that there was a ſenſe of Reltaion 
before among the People, not only appears by the former (aying 
of Philo Byblins, but by another in his Proem to Sanchoniathon : 
where he ſaith, That the Phoenicians and Egyptians agreed (from 


whom other Nations took it up) to werſoip thoſe. as their chief 
Gods, which were moſt uſeful to Mankind; and to this purpoſe 


joyning the worſhip of the Stars and their Kings together. 

But there are two very different accounts concerning that Re- 
ligion which was firſt ſetled by Hermes in Egypt. The one is of 
thoſe who believe there are ſome remainders of the old Egyptian 
Doctrine in the Triſinegiſtic Boobs, tho with many additions and 
interpolations. And. their opinion is, that under all the popular 
diſguiſes and ſuperſtitious Ceremonies for amuſing the common 
People, he did cover the true principles of Natural Religion, aſ- 
ſerting the Being and Providence of God, and the Immortality 
of Souls. And for this, they produce not only diverſe pal- 
{ages in thoſe Books of Hermes, which were known in the 0 
ptian times, while their Prieſts were yet in being to have contradi- 
Cted them if they had publiſh'd falſhoods under fo great a Name; 
but from the teſtimonies of Plutarch and Iamblichus, which cannot 
be ſuſpected: To which the opinions of Pythagoras and Plato, 
who fojourn'd ſo long among the Egyptian Prieſts to learn their 
Doctrine, may be added. But it is not pretended, that in thoſe 
times, this was the common and profeſs d Religion among the 
People; but that it was kept up as 4 Secret, not to be communi- 
cated, but only to ſuch who were prepar'd for it. According to 
this opinion, the deſign of Hermes was not to citabliſh any true 

People, but to entertain them with Pomp 


ſacred Animals to ſecure them from an univerſal Conſpiracy > ai 
the Monarchy. But if the true notions of Gop and Providence; 
and another World, were preſery'd among the Prieſts, eſpecially ac 
Dio polis, or the famous Thebes, where the chief of their reſidence 
was; then it appears, that theſe were not ſcatter'd among the com- 


mon People, by Prieſts and Politicians ; but were kept ſecret, as 92 
8 x 
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ſo fit for their capacities, which would go no further than viſible 
| Deities and a pompous worſhip. So that the True principles of 
Religion were not ſow'd by them to ſerve their ends, but the Cor- 
ruptions of it in order to the pleaſing and entertaining the ſenſes g 
and devotions of the common People, who they knew were moſt 
affected with what was moſt agreeable to their ſuperſtitious fan- 
cies. And there was much more of Policy than Religion, in k 
ing the Beſt parts of it from the know ledg of the People: but the 
Politicians knew: very well, thoſe would not ſerve their turn fo well 
as the fopperies of their Superſtition. - Nr 

But there is another opinion which depends moſt upon the cre- 
dit of Philo Byblius, who liv'd about Hadrian's time. This Man 
being learned, had a Mind to make ſome noiſe in the World with 
the Antiquities of his own Country (for Byblus was a Phænician 
Town.) He found the Jewiſh Antiquities aſſerted by Joſephus 
and others, and the Egyptian by Apion; and now he thought 
was a fit time to vye with them both. To that end, he produces 
Nine Books of the 'Phencian Antiquities, written, as he pretend- 
ed, long ſince by Sanchomathon, and tranſlated by him into Greet; Eu/es. 
which he pretends to have found after a moſt diligent ſearch into! „l. . 
:he Phoenician Monuments. And to make it appear how credible 
this account of Sanchomathon was, he faith, He took it out of the 
Records of Cities, and the Monuments of Temples ; which were kept up 
in the ſacred Ammonian Letters. And this Man is very much com- 
mended by Porphyry writing againſt the Chriſtians for his Antiquity Ex/es. 1 
and Veracity. What ground there is for theſe pretenſes may be 
examin'd afterwards; I am now only to conſider the ſcheme of Re- 
ligion, which is produc'd with ſo much pomp; and yet the Au- 
thor of it, whoever he was, was neither Divine, Philoſopher, nor 
Politician, for it is one of the rankeſt and moſt inſipid pieces of 
Atheiſm that is to be found in Antiquity. And Porphyry could 
not but deteſt it, unleſs he had produc'd it in ſpite to the Chri- 
ſtians. For he doth on all occaſions declare not only his belief of 
Gop and Providence, but that he was the Maker of the World; 
as Holſtenius hath made it appear in his Life, cap. 9. and it is well 
known that he was a profeſs d Platoniſt. But let us now ſee what 
an account we have from this Phenician Scheme, about the making 
of the World. At firſt there was a dark, confus'd, reſtleſs Chaos, 
“ which was agitared for a long time, and _—_— came of it. At 
«length, a mixture happened, and this was the firſt principle of 
«making the Univerſe: but it was ignorant of its own making. 
From this Mixture came Mot, or a {limy kind of ſubſtance, out 
«of which iſſued the Generation of all things. There were ſome 
« Animals which had no Senſe; out of which came thoſe which had 
« Underſtanding, and were called Zophaſemin, 1. e. Beholders of 
«the Heavens, and were made in the figure of an Egg: and the 
« Mot ſhined forth, and the Sun and Moon and. great Stars ap- 
*pear'd. But it ſeems thoſe living Creatures were faſt aſleep, till 
they were awaked by dreadful T hunders, and then they began to 
« beſtir themſelves. This is the ſhort account of this matter, which 
depends not, we are told, on Sanchoniathen's Authority; but he 
200k it out of the Records of Taautus himſelf. And ſo we have the 


Original of the World according to this ancient Hermes. Mons 
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this were his true Doctrine, it is one of the moſt abſurd and ſenſleſ; 
ieces of Atheiſm, and tends directly to overthrow all Religion 
in the World. For can —4— do it more effectually, than tg 
ſuppoſe, that there was nothing originally in the World but ſtupid 
Matter; which by its own motion, without a Gop to give and di. 
rect it, ſhould produce the Heavens and Earth, and all living Crea. 
tures; and that Senſleſs creatures ſhould beget thoſe that had Un. 
derſtanding; and theſe not capable of acting, till they were 
throughly awaked by cracks of Thunder? Can we imagin this 
Taautus to have been any deep Philoſopher or Politician, by ſet. 
ting down ſuch extravagant and unreaſonable ſuppoſitions as theſe 
But let us ſee how it was poſſible for him to advance any chin 
like Religion upon theſe grounds: 'He muſt be a Politician indee 
that could do it. The firſt Men, he faith, conſecrated the fruits 
of the Earth, by which they liv'd, and worſhip'd them, and 
made oblations to them. This was'a very notable beginning of 
Religion, according to this admirable Politician, for Mankind to 
Equey Worſhip what they devour' d. But Cotta in Cicero thought No Man 
tam amen- could be ſo mad to worſhip what he did eat. But he ſaith, That theſe 
* notions of worſhip were ſutable to their weakneſs and puſullanimity. 
«lwd 4% This doth not give any account how they came to have any no- 
tions of Divine worſhip at all. What was there in the Plants, 
Deum eſe? Which made them give ſuch Reverence and Devotion to them? 
Cicero They ſaw how they grew out of the Earth, and had no power to 
Deor. 1. 3, help themſelves, when they made uſe of them for food. And how 
c.16. Waz it poſſible then to give Divine worſhip to them? which muſt ſy 
poſe Power at leaſt in what is worſhip'd, or elſe it is a moſt fi- 
diculous folly in Mankind to ſtoop to things ſo much below them. 
Now this original inclination to give Divine xm 1 to ſomethi 
or other, is that which argues that there is that which ſome. 
a Natural Seed of Religion in Human Nature; and muſt come 
from ſome antecedent Cauſe, fince there could be nothing in theſe 
objects of worſhip, which ſhould move them to it; if it had been 
ſo, as Sanchoniathon repreſents it from the ancient Records of 
T aautus. 

The tus firſt Mortals, he faith, were (Aon and Protogonus ; 
and their Children were Genus and Genea, who inhabited Phen- 
cia; and when they were ſcorched with the heat, they lift up thei 
hands to the Sun, whom they believ'd to be the Lord of Heaven, 
and called him Beel-ſamen, the ſame, faith he, whom the Greeks call 
2. But how came they to imagin any Lord of Heaven, if they 
knew that the Sun was made out of ſenſleſs Matter, as well as them- 
ſelves? It may be ſaid, That they being weak and ignorant, did 
not know it. But how then came their poſterity to know it, if 
the very firſt Race of Mankind were ignorant of it? By what 
means came Taautus to be ſo well inform'd? Revelation cannot 
be pretended, for that ſuppoſes what they deny; viz. a Supreme 
CO Matter, which hath Underſtanding, and gives it to 
Mankind. But here Mankind come to be underſtanding Creatures, 
by being born of Animals that had no Senſe: which is a moſt un- 
reaſonable Suppoſition. They could not have it by original Tra- 
dition, for that fails in the Foùntain- head, if the firſt pair of Mor- 
tals knew nothing of it. Then they muſt find it out by Rcaſon g 
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and how was that poſſible, if there was no Maker of the W Id, 
that there ſhould be 4 Lord of Heaven? It is a remarkable 7" 


IA... 


Men bred under ground, and had there all conveniencies of Life, 
wirhout coming upon the ſurface of the Farth; but ſhould only 
hear that there was a Gop and a Divine Power; and afterwards 
theſe Perſons ſhould come our of their Caves, and behold the 
Earth, Sea, and the Heavens; the greatneſs of the Clouds, the 
force of the Wind, the bulk, and 1 and influence of the Sun, 
with the orderly motions and courſes of the heavenly Bodies: they 
could not but think, not only that there was a Divine Power, but 
that theſe things were the effects of it. And why ſhould there not 
have been the ſame thoughts in this firſt Race of Mankind, unleſs 
we can ſuppoſe that they had never heard of any ſuch thing as 
Gop, or a Divine Power in the World? But then I ask, How 
they ſhould come to think of worſhiping this Beelſumen or Lord 
of the Heavens? for ſo he confeſſes they did, and - up their hands 
to the Sun. What could the lifting up their hands is to a ſenſleſs 
maſs of Fire; which lately happened to be united together by 
chance in one body? If he had made Mankind wholly devoid of 
Religion, till they had been inſtructed in it by ſome crafty Politi- 
cian, it had been much more agreeable to this Hypotheſis ; but to 
ſuppoſe them to pray to the Heavenly Bodies fo early, and with- 
out any Inſtructor, muſt N ſome natural apprehenſion of a 
Deity, altho* they were ſo much miſtaken in the Object of Divine 
| worthip. But it is not reaſonable to believe this ſhould have been 
ſo early and fo univerſal, but that they prefum'd the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars to have been the viſible Deities appointed to govern the 
viſible World; and that the Supreme Mind was to be worſhip'd in a 
way ſutable to his own Excellency, by acts of the Mind; which was 
the opinion of many Nations, and ſome of the greateſt Philoſophers. 
Then he procceds to relate, how after ſome of their poſterity 
had found out ſome uſeful Inventions, as to the conveniences of 
Life; after their death their Children erc&ed Statues and Pillars 
to their Memories, and worſhip'd and kept Annual Feſtivals at 
them: and that after the death of Uranus, and Cronus, and Dagon 
and the reſt, Taautus made Symbolical Images of them, being made 
King of Egypt by Cronus ; and theſe things he faith, the Capir:, by 
Taautus his own command, enter'd into Records; from whence 
we are to believe that Sanchoniathon took them, and Philo By- 
blius tranſlated them out of the Phænician Lg And Eu- 
ſebius ſeems not ro queſtion the antiquity of them, but prefers this 
E ſimple Story far before the Inventions of Poets, or the Al- 
egories of the Philoſophers. If theſe things were recorded by the 


they do not ſeem to have conſulted the honor of Taautus; for 
they make him not barely to be chief Counſellor to Cronus, in the 
: gn againſt his father Uranus, but thar he made uſe of Magical 
Arts 


nor upon what principles t 
nothing but Matter 5 ce W 


againſt him, (but they do not tell us who invented them; 
could be founded, if there were 
orld) and beſides this, he advis d 

Cronus, 


ing of Ariſtotle obſerv'd by Cicero, (who ſaw ſeveral of his pieces De N 
bich we have not, after they were brought to Rome by Hylla, ber.“. 
and put into order by Andronicus Rhodius) That if there were 


Cabiri, the ſons of Sac, Brother to Miſor, the Father of Taautus, 
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Cronus, having a ſuſpicion of his brother, to bury him alive in the 
Earth. And one would think ſo great a Politician as Hermes, 
would never have commanded the Cabiri to have preſery'd theſe 
Stories of himſelf and his Anceſtors. | 
However, this is the account given by Philo Byblius, out of 
Sanchoniathon, about the firſt planting Religion 7 Hermes, who 
was after, worſhiped himſelf as a. God by the ptrans. And 
now let any one conſider, whether this be a reaſonable or tolerable 
account of the firſt ſowing the ſeeds of Religion among Mankind 
And yet this was the foundation of that ſort of Religion which 


came out of Phenicia and Egypt into Greece: For they pretend 


to give an account of Uranus and Cronus, or Saturn, and his Sons, 
and of Minerva at Athens, to whom Sanchontathon ſaith, Saturn 
gave the dominion of it; but the Greeks, as Philo Byblius com- 
lains, confounded all with their Fables and Allegories : but this, 
e faith, is the true foundation which they. rais d their Mytho/ogy 
upon. innen 910% | 
| 1 t is evident by what is ſaid by Herodutus, Diodorus Siculus and 
others, that there were ſeveral Colonies that went out of Egypt 
into Greece, in the times of Cecrops, Caumus, Danaus, and Ere- 
chens; and it is very probable that they carry d the Egyptian du- 
perſtitions along with them: but the Perſon who is pretended to 
ave. ſetled Religion among the Greeks, was Orpheus, who is (aid 
to have reduc'd them firſt from Barbariſm, and then to have mo- 


del'd Religion among them, and to have brought out of Egypr 


the Doctrine of the Immortality of the Soul, and the Rewards and 
Puniſhments of a future ſtate. G. 01 | 

This muſt therefore be more particularly Res into. Orpheus 
is reported to have been a Man of Quality in his own Country of 
Thrace, his Father having a Command over a ſmall Territory there, 
called Sithoniay ſaith Pliny, near the Mountain Rhodope, whence 


he had his Title Rhadopeius Orpheus. But Diodorus Siculus ſaith, 
That when he had accompliſhed — 5 at home, he went into Egypt: 


Euſeb. Pr. and from thence brought the greateſt part of the Egyptian Myſte- 


Evang. l. 2. 


C. 1. 


ries into Greece, changing the Names from Oſiris and Iſis, 0 
Bacchus and Ceres; and ſo he did, as to the ſtate of the good and 


L. 10. 48. bad after death. For, ſaith he, The Elyſian fields for the good, and 


De Nat. 
Deor. I. 1. 


the torments of Hades for the bad, were both of Egyptian original. 
I do not queſtion but the Egyptian ſuperſtition was in great mea- 
fure the foundation of the Greet; but it is hard to determin any 
thing concerning Orpheus; ſince Ariſtotle, who was born in Ma- 
cedonia, knew nothing of him, as Cicero informs us, and That the 
Verſes under his Name were written by a Pythagorean. Which 15 
not at all improbable. But not only Diodorus ſpeaks: poſitively 
about him, but Strabo and Pauſanias ſeem not at all to queſtion 
him; and Diogenes Laertius mentions an Epitaph upon him at 
Dios in Macedonia: But I lay no weight on the Verſes under his 
Name; for Suidas mentions ſeveral ancient Poets of that Name; 
and it is allow'd on all hands, that there have been at leaſt great 
Additions and Interpolations in the Verſes that bear the Name of 
Orpheus. The Argonautics, Suidas ſaith, were written by one 07. 
aw of Crotone, one well acquainted with Piſſſtratus; others lay 


he true Author of the Orphic Poems, was Onomacritus, who boy 
ten. ' abou 


Boox 1. Chap/Þ 
Tout that time; and the Deſcent into Hades was written by one = 
22 of Camarine, faith Szidas. The moſt probable — — 
is that of Ariſtotle, that his Sacred Poems were written by a Py- 
thagorean; and therefore the Platoniſts Syrianus and Proclus might 
| 10 boaſt of the 1 of the Orphic and Pythagorean Do- 
grines. It is no objection, that there is no ſuch t ing now to be 
found in Ariſtotie; for I think Cicero may be truſted, who ſaw 
more of Ariſtotle than we now have. But I confeſs if Diodorus 
were not deceiv'd by the Egyptian Prieſts, their mentioning him 
with Pythagoras, Plato, Eudoxus, and Democritus, who were 
certainly in Egypt, makes it 1 credible, that Orpheus had been 
there too, and carry d many of t Egyptian ſuperſtitions with him: 
and he might the eaſter ſettle them in Greece, becauſe as Diodorus 
Siculus obſerves, he had a particular intereſt in the Colony which 
Cadmus brought, and was much eftcem'd by them; and Cadmus 
himſelf was — of Thebes or Dioſpolis; altho' Cadmus himſelf 
might call it after his own Name; or at leaſt the Caſtle, which 
long continued it, when the City was called Thebes. Nang 

Fat that Orpheus did not find thoſe parts fo barbarous, as to be 
deſtitute of all Religion before, will appear from the account Dio- 
dorus _— h — 2 * him, _ That he was very well in- K« @ «8 

Fed in t 60 of his Country before he went into Egypt, 2 

How could- this be, If they were vid and barbarous Perks — 4 
without any ſenſe of Gop and Religion, till hereturn'd and planted «9%&=- 
it among them? It's true, he calls it a Mythology; and what elſe „ 
were the Egyptian Doctrines about Oſiris and 2 or about Bac- v |. 4 
chus and Ceres, as Orpheus chang'd them? But whether it were f 3 
a Mythology or not, he calls it a Theology; ſuch as was then known 
and thought to be true Doctrine, and I am apt to think, more de- 
cent and agreeable to their natural notions of Religion, than the 
Myſteries which Orpheus brought among them from the Egyptiaus. 
Some have obſerv'd, that the very Name of Religion among the 
Greeks was deriy'd from the Thracians (W)) and ſuch religion 
they had among them, before Orpheus was born, as Diodorus = 
ſelf confeſſes. Whether Zamolxis had inſtructed them in Religion 
before the time of Orpheus, we cannot determin, unleſs his time 
had been better fix d: The Greeks, who write Pythagoras his Life 
in favor to themſelvcs, make Zamolxis his Servant; and that he 
vent from them to inſtruct the Getæ, among whom he was honor'd as 
a God. But Herodotus, who extols them as the moſt valiant and 
Juſt of the Thrattans, after he hath told the Greek Story about Za- Hole, 
nolxis being Servant to Pythagoras, he concludes, That he 3 (2h 1.9. 95. 
him long before Pythagoras. And he faith, that the Thracians had 
that opinion of his Dottrine, that they deſpis'd death; ſayings they 
only went to Zamolxis. From whence it is plain, that the'T hra- Mele 1. 2. 
cians then believed the Immortality of the Soul: and Pompontns © 
Mela faith, That Belief continu'd- among them to his time. | But 
whereas'Diodorus Siculus affirms, that Orpheus brought all the pid. Sic. 
Mythology about Hades and the ſtate of the dead out of Egypt, andthe 22 * 58. 
cuſtoms of Burial there; For the Body was to be convey'd over the a 
Lake Acheron by Charon, where on one ſide were pleaſant fields ; and 
not far off the Temple of Hecate, and Cocytus, and Lethe: I do not 


deny that Orpheus might add particular circumſtances from ah 
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— he bad obſerv'd in n bor that the whole Tradicion cone. 
ing a future ſtate came from thence, is ſo far from being true, that 
the Thracians, the Gete and by ring had the like Tradition 
0 


Edda My- them; as appears by. the Gothic Zdd#'s,, where we read of 

9 the ee. of another World, and that the Good ſhall dy; 

with Odin in 2 happy ſtate, and the Bad go to Hellen and [hif. 

fulbeim; and a large account is given of the manner of Judicature 

in the other World, from the Braſs Tables of the Hyperborei in 

the Ifland of Delos, which are mention'd in the Dialogue Axio. 

chus in Plato's Works. And however it be not genuine, it is ſuf. 

ficient to our purpoſe, that all this Tradition came not out of E. 

ypr. One would think by the Account given by Diodorus, that 

neither Orpheus, nor the Egyptians, believ'd any thing at all con. 

cerning a e ſtate: but that only ſome Ceremonies were ugg 

about Gurials, wherein the Lives of Men were inquir'd into, and 

Judgment paſs'd upon them; which the Hiſtorian thinks more ef. 
fectual for reforming Mankind, than the Greek or Poetical Fables. 

But that the Egyptians had a real Belief of another ſtate, appears 

from D:odorus himſelf. For, if any Perſon were accus'd before 

the ſolemn Judicature, which fat upon him; if the matter were 

not prov'd, the Accuſer was ſeverely puniſh'd ; if it were, the Body 

was depriv'd of Burial; if there were no Accuſation, then the 

Perſon's virtues were remembred, his piety, juſtice, chaſtity, &c. 

and they coneluded with a Prayer, that he might be admitted to 

Porpbyr. the bleſſed Society of the Good; and the People applauded his 

Pn. Happineſs in that reſpect. But Porphyry, who cannot be ſuſpected 

+ '* of Forgery in this matter, gives a more particular Account of this 

Prayer; which he ſaith Euphantus tranſlated out of the Egyptian 

e; and the ſubſtance of it is this: They firſt take out the 

Bowels, and put them into a cheſt on purpoſe, and then lift it 

up towards Heaven; and the Perſon to whom it belongs, makes a 

Prayer in the name of the Deceaſed, to the Sun and all che Gods, 

which give life to Men, that they would receive him into the So- 

cie of the immortal Gods. For he had piouſly worſhip'd the 

Gods his Parents had taught him, as long as he liv'd; he had ho- 

nor'd thoſe from whom he came into the World; he had not 

kill'd, nor injur'd or defrauded any one, nor had committed any 

Horrible wickedneſs; but if he had offended in eating, and drink- 

ing, it was for the ſake of that which was in that Cheſt; and ſo 

they took that, and threw it into the River, and intombed the reſt 

of the Body. By this we ſee a diſtinction is to be made berween 

the general ſcuſe of another Life, and ſome particular ſuperſti- 

+Ceſ. l 6. tions, ſuch as thoſe Orpheus carry d into Greece; where chey had 

Srrabo 1.4. a notion of another World before, as well as in Egypr. For ic is 

11,4 not reaſonable to preſume that the Greeks ſhould be worſe in this 

15. reſpect, than the moſt barbarous Northern People. For, beſides 

Nuit. thoſe already mention'd, + Cæſar, and Strabo, and Ammianus Mar- 

tem cru cellinus ſay, that the Druids aſſerted the Immortality of Souls, 

2 2 neither Orpheus, nor any out of Eg t ever convers d among 

„ 5 

zun. ut ſome in our Age are fo fond of the Egyptians, that the 
Canon Will by all means make the Immortality of Souls to be * 4 Not 

pry, Invention of theirs. What is the meaning of this Noble fy 257 
WY ion 
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Book I. Chap. I. ORIGINES SACRA. 

7ion? ls it that none cver thought of it before them; and all others 
deriv'd it from them? That appears already to be otherwiſe; and 
char very diſtant and remote Nations, who had no communication 
with theſe Noble Inventors held the fame opinions; as might, if 
it were needful, be prov'd by undoubted Teſtimonies, both of the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indier; where neither Orpheus nor the Egyptian 
Prieſts were ever heard of. And hr hav + long ſince obſery'd; That Lauſan in 
the Chaldeans and Indians held the ex: and before the Egy- Mep 
ptians ; for he makes them the firſt. But Herodotus faith, That the Herodor. 1, 
Egyptians were the firſt who aſſerted the. Immortality of Souls. Not . 
ablolutely; ut ſo as to paſs from one Body to pron & till at laſt it 
rame into à human Body. And of this Noble Invention let the 
( have the due honor; and not thoſe Greeks, who, as he 

futh, would deprive them of it. It is great pity they ſhould loſe | 
it; ſince Diodorus Siculus faith, The Soul of Oferis 24 into a Bull; Diod. Sic. 
and that is the reaſon why they give ſo much honor to it. It cannot“? 5+ 
be deny'd, that ſome Greek Philoſophers of great Reputation did 

aſſert the Tranſinigration of Souls; if their Doctrine be not mil. 
repreſented: but neither Pyrhagoreans nor Platoniſts did hold it 
univerſally; nor in ſuch à manner as is commonly underſtood. 

For, they held no Tranſmigration of the Souls of Good Men, which 

were fit for happineſs; but aſſerted that they went immediately 

to Heaven, or a ſtate of Bliſs; as may be prov'd by the teſtimo- 

nics of Epicharmus, Empedocles, Plato, and many others: but rpichar, 
the difficulty lay about Impure Souls; the Pythagoreans utterly re- 2 Grot, 
jected the poetical Fables about the ſtate of the dead; and thiere- „ 41. 
fore they were forc'd to think of ſome way of purifying them after C. 
death. They had no light to direct them, but their own Imagina -k 
tion; and they thought it beſt for the ſame Soul to come into an- Po phi 


other human y, to try if it would behave it ſelf better, that 7 2-28. 


it might be happy: But for profligate and very wicked Perſons, 

they told them of going into ſuch Beaſts, as were moſt remarkable 

for thoſe vices they were moſt addicted to; as the cruel into Ti- 

gers and beaſts of Prey; the voluptuous into Swine; the proud 

and vain into Birds; «& idle and ſoft into Fiſhes. This is the 
Account given, faith Beſ/arion, by Timeus in his Book de Mundo 

& Anima. And when Trapezuntius charged Plato with aſſert- 

ing that Brutes were informed by human Souls; Cardinal Beſ- 
ſarion, a very learned Greek, utterly denies it; and faith, That Befar.cort. 
Plato doth not make the Soul of a Man to become the Soul of 4 Fe. 
Brute; but only that it is confined to it as a priſon for a certain 
lime, but it is not capable of acting there for want of proper Organs. 

do that theſe Philoſophers opinion was very different from the 

105 tians. But whence came the moſt ancient Philoſophers to 

hold the Immortality of Souls? Had they it from the Egyprians ? 


Plutarch ſaith, That Thales was the firſt; not that held the Soul 4; « 


to be immortal; for ſo many did before him; but that maintained —_— 
it as a Philoſopher by Reaſon; that is, becauſe it had the principle qi, 
of Motion within it ſelf, and fo could not be ſuppoſed to forſake 2 
it ſelf, or to ceaſe moving by the death of the Body. For, as Ci- Pla. de 
cero obſerves, a Body is moved by impulſe from another Body; * 
but the Soul finds it hath this power wholly within and from it o#-: * 

ſelf; and therefore is immortal. Tie.1.33- 
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But Pythagoras is ſaid to have learnt this Doctrine in E Ot 
He called the Soul & ſelf moving Number, faith Plutarch in the 
fame place; i. e. as he well explains it, he puts Number after hig 
myftical way for a Mind: and it ſeems ſtrange to me, that 
fo great a Man as Ariſtotle, ſnhould think P'ythagoras ſpake literally 
of Numbers; as tho any Number could move it ſelf. But Plutarch 
| rightly interpreted him; and the latter Pythagoreans from Mg. 
ratus Gaditanus made no ſcruple of ſaying that Pyihagoras expreſ. 
ropphyr. in ſed hir ſenſe about immaterial Beings wmbers and Figures, 1; 
vit. Fyrha. having nothing of Matter in them. And it 1s ny 1 he 
22 tearnt this way from the Symbols and Hierag of the Egyptian 
eg. But Cicero ſaith, That he had learnt the Immortality of the S 
Cicro from his Maſtet Pherecydes; which he confirmed very much. And 
T4/c.1.16- it is obſervable, that he firſt pI a general conſent of Man. 
Cap.1 kind as to the Immortality of Souls, from a very ancient Tradition 
and then proceeds tothe Philoſophers, who offered to give Reaſons 
Cp.12 for aſſerting it, of which he gives an account. And if there were ſuch 
| | a general conſent from all Antiquity as he affirms, then this Doctrine 
v8 could not originally come out of E 4 by Orphens into Greere. 
11 Let us now conſider the ſenſe eligion or Divine worſhip 
ö | among the Greeks before Orpheus his time; whether they were 
ſuch ſtrangers to it, as they muſt be ſuppoſed, if he brought 
Plato in it firſt among them. Plato was a very competent witneſs as 
Cra'yl.Þ- to the Old Greeks; and he affirms that the firſt Inhabitants of 
7 Greece ſeemed to him to have worſhip'd no other Gods, but the Sun, 
Moon; and Earth, and Stars, and the Heavens ; as moft barbarous 
Nations ſtill do. So that here we have the ſame Religion in Greece, 
that was then common to the reſt of the World; 1. c. the wor- 
ſhip of ¶Jiſible Deities, and fuch as they apprehended to have the 
greateſt influence upon their affairs. The heavenly Bodies did 
{trike them with aſtoniſhment at their vaſtneſs, and beauty, and 
orderly motion, and the benefits they continually receiv'd from 
them; and rhefe they were moſt ready to pay their Devotions to, 
as to thoſe which appear'd moſt to them; but that which did nor 
appear, was to them that were ſo much govern'd by Senſc, as if 
| it were not. As if we ſuppoſe a Prince travelling with his cha- 
i | riot in the Country, with the curtains drawn up on all fades, and 
1 | a great Retinue about him; the People are much ſurpriſed with 
fo great an and flock about them to ſee to whom 
they muſt pay their Reſpects; and ſeeing no body in the Chariot, 
they rurn their eyes to the Attendants, and ially to him that 
firs fo high in the Coach box and manages the Horſes; and imme- 
diately give him that profound Reverence which was only duc to 
the Prince himſelf, if he had appear d. Much after this manner it 
was with the Barbarous People, both in Greece and other parts 
of the World: There was ſomething ſo great, as to require De- 
votion from them; and they looked about them, and could {cc 
nothing which they thought could deſervt᷑ it better than the Sun, 
Moon and Stars, which were placed very high, and were the great 
Movers which kept all things in their order, and made them ſo 
| ſerviceable to them. But this is far from being an argument that 
they had no Religion; it being rather a ſign they had too much, 
but knew not how to govern it. But this was a far _ ae 
| | Onabic 


Sorta, Oar FE —_—T 
ſonable worſhip» than that which Orpheus or the Old Poets brought 
in among the Greeks; whoſe Stories and Ceremonies were 10 kl. 
thy and indecent, as were enough to have turned the ſtomachs of 
modeſt and virtuous Men from any kind of worſhip, which had 
the tincture of ſo much obſcenity going along with it. And it is 
rcally to be wonder d at, that the Orphic Myſteries and poetical 
Fables receiy'd among the Greets, did not quite overthrow all 
Religion among them. For, as Plutarch well faith, Abſurd No- Plutarch. 
tions of Gop have very bad conſequences both ways; for ſome are £36. 


* 


plung'd into the depth of Superſiiiionz and others to avoid that, run 
themſelues into Atheiſm. And if there had not been ſome very 
reat reaſon in Natuse, to have kept the notion of a Deity in 
ens minds; it is hardly conceivable, that under all the horrible 
ſuperſtitions of Greece, there ſhquld be any ſuch thing as a ſenſe 
of Religion left among them. But the evidence of that was ſo 

cat» as, made all Men of Underſtanding to put any tolerable 
Caſe upon thoſe uile ſuperſtitions , which were fo. prevailing in 
Greece, after the Egyptian fapperies were brought in among them. 
The Rule they went by was this, That Religion muſt bepreſery'd 
in the World, not to ſtrve Politic Ends, but to ſatisfy the Reaſon 
and common Senſe of Mankind; and that ſince ſuch a way of Wor- 
ſhip was ſo generally receiv'd, they were willing to put the beſt 
conſtructions upon it, and to make it ſome way or other ſerve to 
keep up the ſenſe of a Divine Power in the management of the 
World. And of this we have a remarkable inſtance in Plutarch, 
with reſpect to the Egyptian Myſteries, in his Treatiſe of Is and 
Oſiris. He profeſſes at Grit 4 great deſire to find out the truth of 
theſe things that concern the knowledg of Gop, it being the greateſt 
Bleſſmg Gop can gives and Mankind can recetve ;. and that without 
it Immortality is not Life, but Duration. And the eng of all, he ſaith, , * 
is the knowlede of the firſt and principal and intellectual Being. But r 13, 
he can make nothing at all of the Matters of fact with relation to »* *-- 
Ofris and Iſis, which he looks on as very abſurd; and ſooverthrows 2 ,7 
all the Phenician Scheme of Philo Byblins, who lived much about 
the ame time, under Trejan: but Plutarch faith, To underſtand r. 378 
thoſe things of a Divine Being literally, is ſo abſurd and tmpious, 
that they deſerve to be ſpit at who offer them. And tor thoſe, who 
interpret theſe things of great Princes in former times, who had 


* 
. . 


Divine Honor given them, this, he faith, i the way to overthrow 
the natural ſenſe of 4 Divine Being, and ſo open the way to A- 
theiſm, by confounding Gods and Mey together ; as he faith, Eube- 
merus Meſſenins had done, And therefore he was fain to turn all 
into Allagory, to avoid the miſchief of abſurd and how ape opi- 
nions concerning that Divine Power, which he owned to be in 
the World and not only O, but he adds (as 38 already obſerved) 

that there was 4 very ancient Tradition in the World, among all 1 nt 
ſorts 24 Men ; and which had obtained a firm aud umſbalen Belief in «mor 
the World, not only in common talks but in their greateſt Myſteries, 4 
and that both amang Greeks and Barbarians, that the Univerſe Was Me 
not made by chance , or without reaſon » but that it was made and 7 
governed by it. From whence it follows, that there was ſuch a %, 4%, 
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| Diod.Sieul. Diodorus Hiculum mentions it as a conſiderable Iſland in the Ara. 


Tradition among the old Greeks, which did not loſe its Authority, 
when thoſe Mylferies were brought in; and that made the moſt in. 
telligent Perſons to apply them that way. For it ſeems, by the ac- 
count he gives of Euhemerus Meſſenius, that Atheiſtical Perſons took 
great advantages from theſe Stories of their Gods, to prove that 
there were none at all; but only that Great Men in former ages, 
that had found out ſome uſeful Inventions, were deify'd after their 
deaths. Plutarch makes that a fabulous ſtory, which he tells of hig 
Golden Inſtriptions in Panchea, to prove the truth of his aſſer. 
tion, which none ever ſaw beſides himſelf ; and he affirms, That 
there were no ſuch Perſons as the Panchæi: but others have ſhew'd 
thar there was ſuch a place as Panchea about Arabia Felix. Ang 
ne 4:21 Sea, and that the Inhabitants are called Panchæi; and that near 
the City Panara, there is a Temple to Jupiter Triphyllius which 
was in great veneration for its Antiquity and Magnificence, which 
he deſcribes at large; and upon the Mountain there, it is ſaid that 
Uranus of old inhabited; and the People were called Triphy//;;, 
from three different Tribes which joyn'd there, and were after. 
wards driven out by Ammon. And to make the Story of Euhe. 
meris more probable, he faith, The Inhabitants came firſt our 
of Crete in Faviter's time. So that Plutarch was very much to 
ſeek, when he deny'd that there was any ſuch place as Panchea, or 
ſuch a Perſon as Jupiter Triphyllius. And Diodorus further ſaith, 
There was in it a golden Pillar in the old Egyptian Letters, wherein 
there were Inſcriptions containing the Acts of Uranus and Jupiter, 
and of Diana and Apollo written by Hermes. Which is a ve 
different account of this matter, from what Plutarch gives. 
Some are willing to excuſe Eubemerus, as tho' he intended no- 
thing more, but to let the Greeks know, that they worſhip'd ſuch 
for Gods which had been Men; which was true enough. But 
this did not reach his deſign, according to Plutarch; which was 
Tlurarch. to prove, that there were no other Gods but theſe: fo Plutarch 
de Hlacits ranks him with Diagoras Melius and Theodorus, who ſaid there 
G % were no Gods. And the Epicurean in Tully faid, that Euhemerus 
N P. l. deftroy'd all Religion ; which could not be true, if he had left any 
e Divinity to be worſhip'd. Sextus Empiricus reckons him among 
p. 317. the * z and faith, he was conceited Man; but he charges him 
only with faying, That ſome Great Men in former Ages had been 
made Gods. Which was ſo evident a thing, that one would think 
none could have been called an Atheiſt merely upon that account. 

But Jupiter of Crete had been advanc'd a long time to the higheſt 

Divine Honor; and conſequently thoſe who went about to diſ- 

rove his worſhip, were thought to deſtroy the worſhip which 

eng to the Supreme Go D. But Diodorus Siculus in a Frag- 

E«ſeb. Pr. ment of his ſixth Book preſery'd by Euſebius, gives a very diffe- 
Evang.l.2. rent account of him; and that from Eubemerus his own words, 
Lig. That the Ancients had deliver'd to their poſterity two diffe- 
rent Notions of Gods; one of thoſe that were Etcrnal and Im- 
mortal, as the Sun, Moon and Stars, and other parts of che Uni- 
verſe; but others were Terreſtrial Gods, that were ſo made, be- 
cauſe they were Benefactors to Mankind, as Hercules, Bacchus, 


and others. And as to Eubemerus, he ſaith that he was a E 
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ings before men- 
| | | s opinion, that 2, % 
Fabemerur bis Panabæa is a mere ſigment of his; he which I do Phalerla, 
not ſer any reaſon ſufficient; eſpecially when the fame Perſons do © * 
allow Sanchionathor's Phoenician Antiquities; and methinks Eu- + 
his Account of the Inſcriptions on Pillars of the Acts of 
Uranus and Cronus, and Jupiter and Ammon; and the Sacred Letters 
Hermes, comes fo near to Philo Byblius, that one would think 
he had compar d Notes with Euhemerus and Diodorus Siculus. 
But their deſign was different in this reſpect, that Sanc honiat hon 
juſtify d the making Men to be Gods; but Eubemerus went about 
to prove they were nt Gods, becauſe they had been Men. It is 
poſſible, that the common People might account him an Atheiſt 
25 denying Jupiter of Crete to be God, or for faying, that his 
Sepulchre was to be found. But why ſhould Plutarch charge him. 
on this account, when hc himſelf ſo much finds fault with thoſe 
who made Men to be Gods? He endeavor'd, he faith, to avoid 
the extremes both of Superſtition and Atheiſm ; bur he could but 
endeavor it, when he allow'd the practices of the Greeks and E- 
gyptians, and only ofter'd at ſome forced Interpretations of them; 
againſt the general ſenſe of the Egyptian Myſteries. | 
But however it appears from him, that the o Greeks did pre- 
ſerve the ancient Tradition of the World not being made by chance, 
which is the foundation of all Religion. And Plato, when he en- PI 4. 
ters the Diſcourſe againſt Arheiſm, begins with two things, LU. 
vis. That the Sun, and Moon, and Stars, and the order of Sea- 
ſons ſhew/d there was a Gop and Providence ; and the conſent f all 
Mankind, Greeks and Barbarians. Now, how could Plato have 
fad this of tha; old Greeks, if they had been without any Religion 
till Orpheus came out of 7 And we have an evident proof 
of the practice of Divine Worſhip among them, from the Parian 
Chronicle ; where it is faid, That Deucalion after he had eſcaped Marner. 
the Flood went to Athens, and there offer'd a ſolemn ſacrifice for c 
bis deliverance; and Pauſanias faith, he there built a magnificent l. 
Temple. Which are ſufficient Evidences of the Religion of the o/d 
Greeks, even before they had the Name of Helens from the Son 
of Deucalion. But I have not yet done with Diodorus Siculus, 
who lets fall ſeveral infinuations, as tho' he were of the Mind 
of Eubemerus Meſſenius ; and that the old Religion, both in 
Egypt and elſewhere, was nothing but a Politic Contrivance. 
For in the beginning of his Hiſtory, he pretends to give an Ac- 
count of the beginning of all things. But it is ſuch a one as plain- 
ee he was no friend to Religion; for he takes away the very 
undation of it, by ſuppoſing the World to be produc'd without 
any Intellectual Cauſe. He (ich at firſt there were two Opinions 
among the Philoſophers and Hiſtorians: One was, that the World 
had been always juſt as it is; the other, that there was a begin- 
ning of Mankind, and of other things. But how? This he un- 
dertakes to explain after this manner. At firſt there was a Chaos, 
or a confus'd Mixture of Heaven and Earth and all together ; then 
follow'd a Separation of Bodies from each other, and thence came 
the preſent Frame of the World. The lighter Bodies mov d for- 


ward, 
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ward, as the Air and Fire, by which Motion came the Sun, Moon 

and Stars. But the groſſer and more heavy parts ſubſided toge 
ther; the moiſter made the Sea, and the dry the Earth: which 
was very moiſt, but being quicken d by the heat of the Sun 
ſwell'd up in ſeveral Tumors with thin Skins containing the 1 
terials of living Creatures; which having ſtrength brake thro' 
thoſe Skins; and thence came all ſorts of Animals. But the heat 
of the Sun and the Winds hardening the ſurface of the Earth 
no more of ſuch ſwellings appear'd; and fo the Animals are ſince 
continued by Propagation. But the Men which were thus born 
were very wild at firſt, but by degrees they came to underſtand 
one another, and to find out the conveniences of Living. This 
is the ſhort Abſtract of the Account he gives: which is juſt the 
Epicurean Hypotheſis in other Terms; which was much in vogue in 
the time of Diodorus Siculus, (which, faith Surdas, was that of 
Auguſtus) eſpecially after Lucretius his Poem was in ſuch reputa- 
tion: For, he ſaith, he oy well underſtood the Latin Tongue, 
and had great helps to his Hiſtory from Rome: and whoſocver 
1 compares this with Lucretius, will ſcarce find any difference. And 
6 Euſebius obſerves, that he does not ſo much as once mention the 
0 Euſeb. Pr. Name of Gop in it, but leaves all to Chance, and a fortuicous 


75 concourſe; and as it is expreſs'd in Plutarch, where the Epicu- 
Plutarch. g f 
de Placiti. ſaid to have come together at firſt by a motion of Atoms without 


a. MG. ns. th. Med 


| | 25 . out an Artiſt. So that Plutarch mult be clear'd from that ovi- 
| 7 , nion, Which he ſo juſtly oppoſes; and he commends Anaxagoras 
plac. Phil, in a particular manner, for adding Mind as the Efficient Cauſe to 
{.1.c.3; Matter; which brought it out of confuſion into that oder that 
Plin. N. E. appears in the World. Pin faith of Diodorus, Apud Graces 
, defi nugari; but he only applies it to the Title of his Book; and 
Lib. 2. 41. it is not true of the Beginning of it: Pliny himſelf cook the 
| World to be an Eternal Being, which he calls God; and ſo was 
yu Diodorus his Making of the World. But Diodorus quotes 
uripides the Scholar of Anaxagoras for his Chaos: but that is not 

the point, whether there were ſuch Confuſion at firſt, but how 

the World came out of it. It's certain that Anaxagoras did not 

only hold a Chaos at firſt, but an Eternal Mind, which order'd the 
World, and brought things into that beauty and uſefulneſs which 

Luut. in they have. Diagenes Laertius ſaith, that Anaxagoras follow'd 
rim. Linus, and he was before Orpheus: If it were only in that of the 
Chaos, there was nothing extraordinary in that; for all that 
ſuppoſed the World to be made, aſſerted it; bur if it were of 

the Mind as the Efficient Cauſe, that is. a conliderable teitimony 

of the antiquity of that Opinion among the o Greeks, » * Or: 
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pbeus, as $uidas gives an account of his Doctrine, faith That he 
held a Chaos, and before that an © Aither of Goy's making, which. 
was the great Inſtrument in framing the World. | 
But Euſebius charges the moſt part of the Greek Philoſophers kuſil. de 

with being of Diodorus his mind in this Matter: but I hope to | 5 

make it appear otherwiſe in the progreſs of this Diſcourſe; being 

now only to conſider this Aſſertion as we find it in him. And 
cannot but take notice of the unfairneſs of it; for he repreſents 

it, as if there had been but two Opinions among the Philoſophers, 

that of the Eternity of the World, and its being made by 5 ; 
as if he had never heard of an Eternal Mind among them: which 
ic is impoſſible ſo inquiſitive and learned a Man ſhould be igno- 
rant of. But he offers no kind of proof of the truth of what he 
lays down; not ſo much as the Inſcriptions of Hermes, or the 
Commentaries of Taautus, which Sanchoniathon and Philos Byblius 

pretended to, He gave no manner of Reaſon how the confus'd 

13 was put into motion; or how the ſeparation of the lighter 

and heavier Bodies was effected; How the heavenly Bodies came 

to have diſtinct Yortzces, without interfering with each other; 

How the moiſter and heavier parts came to be divided, ſo as to 

make two ſuch great Bodies, as the Earth and Sea to be ſo diſtin- 
uiſh'd and parted from one another: which are conſiderable dif- 

— and ought to have been clear d. It may be ſaid, That he 

writes not like a Philoſopher, but as an Hiſtorian, and only in gene- 

ral lays down the principles that had been receiv'd by wu ba 

But this doth not vindicate him. For then he ſhould have ſet down 

all their Opinions, which he doth not; but purpoſely avoids that 

which would have reſolv'd theſe difficulties. For if an Eternal 

Mind be ſuppos'd to give and direct the motion of Matter, then 

we may caſily conceive, not only whence Motion it felf came; but 

whence Gravitation, or the tendency of Bodies towards their 

center; whence the ſeveral great Bodies of the Heavens came to 

have their diſtinct circumvolations; and whence the Earth and 

Sea came to be ſo divided, and parted from one another. 

But Diodorus was ſenſible that there would be great objections 
made againſt the production of Animals out of the Earth, without 
any other Cauſe than he heat of the Sun, and moiſture and putre- 
faction of the ſlimy ſubſtance 4 the Earth. And therefore to an- 
ſwer them, the Egyptians, he faith, produce this Experiment among 
them, that about Thebes, when the Earth is moiſtened by the 
Nile, by the intenſe heat of the Sun falling upon it 5 an innu- 
merable multitude of Mice do ſpring out ; which being done after 
the Earth was ſo much hardened, and the firſt influences abated, 
wo. more might all kind of Animals come out of the Earth 
ar firſt. 

But in the firſt place, we have nothing but the teſtimony of theſe 1 
Egyptians for the original truth of this; who brought it as an Ar- 
gument to June their own Hypotheſis. And from them other 0 Me- 
Writers have taken it, without examining the truth of it, as Ovid, j 1. 
Mela, Pliny, &c. Alian goes farther (who liv'd in Hadrian's lin. I. . 
time) for he ſaith, in his way between Naples and Puteoli, he ſaw 7 * 
ſuch imperfect Animals, half Mud, and half living Creatures; Al- 
tera pars vi uit, rudis eſt pars altera tellus ; as Ovid deſeribes them. 


But 
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But this is very far from making any tolerable proof; for they 
might be perfect Animals, and only one part appear out of the 
mud or dirt, and the other be cover'd over with it. And this in 


* Neg; fa- affirms, Ubi ſedavit diluvia & ſe ſibi reddidit, per humentes Campos 


ne uſpiam 


alibi, quam Ill 
in . pear'drochen 
18 Ticaà, 

— they concluded 


tens Crea- the reſt to be nothing but ſlime. But this is a very light and in. 


ror in ope- perfect way of making Experiments. Did any of the Egyptig 
ribus fins tak and Mea any of theſe Imperfect Animals, and * 


— wo was poſſible in the formation of them, for one part of them to be 
picitur, 
aut præ- 


ſentius e- ing to ſuch Animals.? If the internal and vital parts be firſt form d 
jus Numen (as no doubt they are) and the Blood paſſin thro? the Heart into 


(mea qui Animal ſhould have nothing like Organs, but merely be a maſs of 
tentia) re- 


qui rerum beſt Obſervers and moſt curious Inquirers into theſe things, that 


omnium 


Generatio. the Heart is the firſt of the ſolid parts, and the Blood of the 
ns, ab eo- Fluid; but whether it be by a dilatation of the Punt7wm ſaliens, or 
dom illo . red beating ſpeck, into ſeyeral parts, whereof one is for the u 


rerno atgq; . 
— Dag per, and the other for the lower and remoter parts; or it be by 


tente Nu- extention of the ſeveral parts in little, as an Embryo, (as it is in 
mine de- 


duxerir, a Plants) or by a fermentation raiſed in the fluid matter by an active 
cu;us nutu fluid convey d into it, upon the conjunction of male and female; 
front (which are the ſeveral Hypotheſes of the moſt inquiſitive Perſons 
niverſitas in this ane of] Age) which way ſoever we take it, this Egy- 


cepencet- Ptian Hypotheſis of Imperfect Animals, is repugnant to the moſt ac- 


Exercitat. 


== curate Obſervations, which have been made about the Generations 


Quod u. of Animals. And however ſuch things might then paſs among 
eds dngu. ſuch who take all upon truſt from the Egyprians or others who 


lis rerum never examin'd them; yet it would be the only proof of In- 
naturali- perfect Animals, to find any in our Age to defend thoſe crude and 
um operi 

bus non abſurd Opinions. As tho any thing were to be believ'd rather 
minus ad- than the moſt reaſonable things in the World, viz. Gop and Pro- 


fit, quam 


tori U. Videncez which appear moſt conſpicuouſly in the production of 


niverlo, Animals. Inſomuch that our ſagacious Dr. * Harvey after all his 
mine fs diligent and exact Inquiries, confeſſes that the power and preſence 


ſiveProvi- of the DEITY is no where more obſervable than in the Formation 
denti,ate f Animals. And he could find no ſatisfaction in any Hypotheſes 


ac mente 


Divina Of the greateſt Naturaliſts, without taking in the immediate Pouer 


— and Providence of Gon. And even Mr. Hobbes himſelf, who was as 
1a . 


procreet. UNWilling to call in the help of Providence, as another; yet is forc d 
Ibid, to give up the Cauſe in this matter; and freely confeſſes, That if 
+Qui gn Men examin the ſeveral Machines in order to Generation and Nu- 
machinas trition, and think they were not order'd by an intelligent Being 10 


omnes, 

tum Generationis tum Nutritionis ſatis perſpexerint, nec tamen cas a mente aliqua conditas ordinataſque 

ſua quaſque 'officia viderint, ipſi profecto fine mente eſſe cenſendi ſunt, Hobb. de Homine l. 1. c. — 5 
4 


their ſeveral Mees, muſt be ſaid to be without Uiiderſtanding them: —- 
ſelves. And yet he ſets down the words of Diodorus 87 in the 

inning of that Chapter; and thinks that 10 as far as Men can 
% Philoſophy, without Revelation. How can theſe things con- 

> For Men without Revelation may find out all the Machines 
in the Body and therefore may be convinc'd that there was an 
Eternal Mind which gave a Being to theſe things; which is more 
than Diodorus Siculus or his Philoſophers could find: For they 
affirm'd, That Animals were form d by Chance, out of mud and putre- + 
fattion without. any Mind; and therefore according to him they _ 
bad none themſelves. And ſome of our moſt experienc'd 2 . 
skilful Anatomiſts, after all their debates about the ſeveral Mecha-. 
nical Hypotheſes concerning the Production of Animals, have con- · raters; 
cluded that * it is impaſſible that mere Matter and Motion, of what. datum ma: 
ſocver figure the particles of Matter be, ſhould make up the Body of — 
an Animal ; but that we muſt have recourſe to a moſt Bi and Om. optinz 
mpotent Agent, which alone is able to do it. F cos 

ut Particulz five Corpuſcula quomodocunque figurata ſolo ortuito i s . 

_—_— Sed 1 4 ad hoc GC eee denen ArchiteGam e 


iri, qui Animalium Machinas tam affabre & artificioſe componat. Adeoque Deum ſalum cuncta ani. 
| — & fœcunditatem ovis addere. Exercit. Anatomica & Medica Peieri & Hardeci, p. 126. * 


And thoſe who plead moſt for the Motion of the particles of 

Matter in forming the Body, yet confeſs, That it is hardly poſ: 

{ible to conceie how the Kinds of Animals can be prefery'd, unleſs zum; 
there be ſomething beyond that, to regulate and determin that %%. Me- 
Motion; but what that is, they are not able to explain Let nos 
any Perſons that have the uſe of Underſtanding, conſider whether 

this Egyptian Hypotheſes have the leaft credibility in it; ſince it is 
grounded on ſo little Authority. f 

But that is not all. For we ſhall prove it to be repugnant ll 
to the moſt certain accounts we have of the Nature, as well as 

the Production of Animals; both which are impoſſible to be 
conceiy'd to be the mere reſult of a fortuitous Motion of Mat- 

ter, by the heat of the Sun upon the ſlime of the Earth. As 

will appear by conſidering the moſt neceſſary and vital parts of 
Animals themſelves, and what relates to the ſeveral kinds and the 
preſeryation of them: For the Egyptians argued from their Mice | 
to all other Animals. The moſt neceſlary and vital parts of A- 
nimals, are ſuch as the courſe of the Blood and Reſpiration de- 
pend upon, . without which it is impoſſible for them t Zve. Th 
Courſe of the Blood ſuppoſes the Heart, as the great Machine i 


the Body; and the ſeveral Arteries are as ſo my veſſels to con- 
vey the B10 


” 


od into the ſeveral parts. But here is ſo much wiſdon 
and contrivance in this, that unleſs the Heart had been fram'd'y 
ſuch a manner, and the Blood put into fuch a Motion as it is, the 
preſervation of Life had been impoſſible. , And Life it ſelf 1s lome- 
thing beyond the mere Coalition of the particles of Matter: For 
if that were ſufficient, then there muſt be Life in all parts of Matter 
united together; (but neither Stones nor Plants are 4nimalr) and 
they become Animals by that which makes the difference between 
them and inanimated things; which are the conſtant courſe of the 
Blood, and the diſtribution of Nouriſhment to the ſeveral parts of the 
y in order to their ſupport ; wy when theſe are at an end, the 45 
4 | Dia © 


pi fieri 
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' of an Animal is gone: Now in order to this courſe of the Blood, 
the Heart hath ſts peculiar and wonderful frame and motion; for 
therein is the chief ſear of that which is called rhe Flame of Life; 
which is nothing elſe but that brisk and vigorous motion of the 
Blood, which aCtuates and enlivens the whole Body. But both 
the natural heat and motion of the Blood are nnaceguntable in the 
Unde au. Mechanical way. To fay rhe natural heat is caus d by ferment. 
tem nie tion, can give no manner of ſatisfaction; for from whence comes 
perenais This fermentation, but from heat? And ſo heat muſt be ſuppos'd in 
2 order to the producing heat; and there can be no end in ſuch kind 
dixcrim,g- Of, Suppoſitions. And if the particles did of themſelves give it, 
idem ad then it muſt be difcern'd as much at firſt as afterwards; but the 
formenta ” contrary is obſerv'd in Animals: For the Blood is more fixed at 
operam.. firſt, and its heat riſes by degrees, as the parts are forming. If x 
——— be ſaid, There ic a Spiritus Genitalis which cauſes all thut heat and 
xiliam en motion; I ask, Whence that ariſes? Not from mere matter and 
Sni motion. But it muſt be ſomething of 2 higher nature, and from 
— — ſuperior cauſe. But if heat and mud can produce Animals, there 
aikil ege- is no need of any ſuch Spiritus Genitalis in Nature, but all muft 
4 ,- ariſe from mere motion, and the continuation of Animals might 
-204. As well have been without any diſtinction of ſexes. But how came 
Matter of it ſelf to form ſuch a diſtinction, with parts ſutable to 
ſuch a delign? How come the Inſtincts of Nature in Animals 
da be fo violent to ſuch an end; when if there be nothing but 
Matter, there can be no ſuch end deſign d? How come ſome Ani- 
mals (as Mules) not capable of propagating their kind, when upon 
Anatomical ſearches no kind of defect hath been found in them, 
as ſome imagin'd? How come the Species of Animals to be ſo 
determined and limited, that in the revolution of fo many Ages 
no new Species bave appear d, altho” they are fo different in ſome 
Countries from others? How comes the number of ſome Animals 
1 ſo very much to exceed others? 1. e. How come the Bea/?s of 75 
bt to fall ſo much ſhort of the moſt tractable and ef Animals to 
1 Mankind, as Sheep and Oxen? And thoſe are obfery'd to be 
i moſt fruitful, which afford the beſt Food for them. Can we ſup- 
Cicerde N. pole the heat of the Sun and ſlime of the Earth fhould regard ſo 
Dar. ba. much the benefit of Mankind? How comes the difference of Ani 
mals as to the manner of their production? i. e. How come ſome 
to hatch their young ones within their own Bodies, and others to 
bring forth eggs, and ſo to bring them to maturity by incubation? | 

A how comes this difference to have always continu'd without 
alteration? Whence comes that difference in Animals, chat ſome 
do Ruminate, and others do not? Did mud quicken'd by the Sun 
4 deſign to ſupply the want of teeth for Maſtication by thoſe ſeve- 
= - ral ventricles, and the muſcles belonging, to theni? How come 
ſome Animals to have their ſenſes more exquifite than others, ac- 
| cording, to the nature of their food; as ſight in ſome, and ſmell- 
l ing in others? How come Birds and Fiſhes ſo very much to 
| exceed Mankind in the frame of thoſe nerves, whicly ferve for 
10 ſmelling? Whence comes that wonderful Fenn! in ſome Ani. 
= mals ta purſue others merely from the ſcent left upon. the ground 
at. fame diſtance of time, and to diſtinguiſh it from all others of 
_ the fame kind? Whence comes that wonderful care and tender- 


nels 
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neſs of their young ones in the moſt cruel and fierceſt Animals? 
If heat and mud'could produce the Beaſts, themſelves, yet whar 
influence could they have upon their Brood? How comes the 
change of the pallage between the lungs and the heart, When a 
ng Animal is come into the open Air, from what it had in the 

omb? What particles of matter cloſe up the Foramen Ovale, 
and direct the paitage of the Blood another way? What mak 
the milk to come into the proper veſſels of the breeding Ani 
juſt at ſuch a time, and to decay when there is no farther occaſion 
for it? Whence came the wonderful contrivance of Birds in making Nequedia 
their neſts, and feeding and E their young? What par- Pane in. 
ticles of Marrer diſpos d them to find out their proper food and Er ug. 
phyſic? How come the ſeaſons of bringing forth to be ſo ſetled, admiranda 
that there is a ſufficient proviſion to ſupport the young Animals — 79 
when they come into the World, by the milk ready P ard for c. 33: 
them, and ſuch conveniences for the young to ſuck it! How come 
they to run ſo naturally to their dams wit our ny directot, and 
to avoid ſuch as would deſtroy them? What had the particles of 
Matter to do in all this? If we go to In/efs; How came the 
Silk- worms to hatch their eggs when the Mulberry- trees are read 
for their food? The Bees to come forth in May, when there is 
moſt plenty of dew? The Watps near Autumn, when the fruit 
is grown ripe to ſupport them? How come the ſeveral Inſects by 
that ſagacity to find our the moſt proper places to lay their eggs 
in? It being obſ&v'd of them, by thofe who have mòſt curiou 
inquir'd about theſe matters, That all the ſeveral N of Inſet; Mr.Ray of 
lay their eggs in places moſt ſafe and agreeable to them, where they d. Gre 
re ſeldom loft of miſtarry, and where they have a fugph of nouriſh "OF 
ment for their young, ſb ſoon as they are hatthed and need it. 

But there are ſome things yet further to be conſider d in the ne- 
ceſſary vital parts of Animals, which ſhew that they could not be 
the reſult of a fortuitous motion of Matter. The main vitals of 
Animals are the ſame; and where there is any obſervable difference, 
theſe two things are remarkable: 1. That they are alike in the ſame 
kind. 2. That it is for the greater conveniency of thoſe kinds. As 
the poſition of the heart is higher in Mankind, than in creatures 
that put their heads down to cat; becauſe if the heart of Man- 
kind were in rhe center of the Body, and not in the upper part, 
there could not be fo cafy a paſſage of the Blood from the heart 
to the head, which is ſo neceflary for the ſupport of life; but in 
thoſe creatures which hold their heads downwards, altho' the paſ- 
ſage may be longer in fuch which have long necks, yet no incon- 
venience 1. it, becauſe of the eaſineſs of the d-ſcent in hold- 
ing down their heads But how comes a fortuitous production of 
Animals to cauſe ſuch an agreement in the ſeveral parts of livin 
Creatures? That all have the ſame vitals, Inſecłs eee 1 Tota Cor 
the heart is the whole Body) none wanting the heart with its ar- E. 
teries carrying our the Blood, and the veins returning it; nor the 
lungs for reſpiration, nor the brain for ſenſe and motion (to name 
no N How comes a blind motion of Matter to hit _- 
actly on all theſe; and to put them into ſuch a convenient firna- 
tion for the preſervation of Life? How comes the heart to be 
endued with ſuch ſtrong fibres, unleſs it were intended not merely 
C 3 to 
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do feceive the Blood in its paſſage, but to diſperſe it again by its 
contraction of it ſelf? How come the coats 8 — arteries about 
the heart to be ſo much erg than in the outward parts, but 
that there is the greateſt neceſſity of their being ſo, to receive the 
Blood in its firſt heat ànd quickeſt motion? How come the veins 
to be ſo diſpers'd in all parts of the Body, but to receive the Blood 
in its return; and fo to keep up the life and warmth. of all parts 
What. motion of Matter could frame the Falues in the J eins, (, 
as tg giye free paſſage of the Blood towards the heart, but oppoſe 
the paſſage of the Venal- blood the other way ? (which gave the 
©. firſt occaſion to hs Paavery, of the Circulation of the Blood, 23 
Boyle F Mr. Boyle tells us from Dr. Harvey himſelf) What is it which 
— keeps the Blood in its conſtant courſe for ſo many years, as ſome 
Animals live to? And what makes the very different periods of 
their lives, when we can ſee no reaſon from their mechanical frame, 
why one'ſhould in an ordinary courſe ſurvive another, for ſo great 
2 compaſs of years? What is there in the texture and coalition 

of the parts of a Stag, to make it outlive an Ox ora Horſe ſo man 
Ariſe. rig. years; when Ari/totle faith, They ſeem to be leſs made for long If 
Amm.l.6. than other Animals, as far as he could judge by their bearing and 
Tin. N. H £70Wth : but Pliny ſo long after him faith, Tita Cervis in confeſſo longs 
1.8. 4. 32. eſt; It was a thing taken for 2 that they lived long. But! 
meddle not with any improbable Stories about it; for my argu- 
ment depends not upon any thing but what all grant to be true, 
viz. That there is a great diverſity in the Lives of Animals; of 

which I ſay no account can be given from mere Matter and 

Motion. 3 eie ene ; Sd —_ 

m. There is no probability of any kind of Animals ariſing from 
Diod. Sic. 2 which the Egyptian and Diodorus Siculusmake their 
. 1.5. 8. foundation. After the mundation of the Nile, a ſudden heat of the 
Sun falling on the ſlime, cauſes a putrefattion, and from thence an in. 
numerable company of Mice came. But Theophraſtus, a very great 
hes. Bibi, Philoſopher, in a Fragment reſery'd in Photius, faith, That the 
Ced..278. great number of Mice is to be found in am ſoils, and not in moiſt ; 
for water is a great enemy to them, and they are certainly deſtroy'd 
35 it. How comes Theophraſtus to differ ſo much herein from 
todorus Siculus and the Egyptians? Or muſt we ſuppoſc, chat 
the water of Nile was quite of à different nature from all other 
lin. N. H. waters to them? Proventus corum in ſiccitatibus, faith Pliny ; where 
{. 10. c. og. he ſpeaks of the great increaſe of them. How then came they to 
multiply in ſuch moiſt places, where the Nile hath overtiow'd? 
Arift. wit. Rain-water kills them, faith Ariſtotle; how then comes the Nite 
Aan. le to produce them? If it be ſaid, that Ariſtotle {peaks of . great 
"I ſhowers which drown them; it is eaſily anſwer'd, That at their go- 
ing off upon theſe principles, they produce more, and ſo the greateſt 
numbers would be after great Rains. But what Theophraſ/us ſaith 
before of /mall Frogs will hold of theſe Mice too, they do not com? 
from the water, but that diſcovers them, and brings them out of the 
places where they were before. And Pliny's words are remarkablc; 
when he ſpeaks of this matter, Detegente co (Nilo) muſcul; repe. 
Plin. x. 8. riuntur, &c. And ſo the late Editor confeſſes. it was in the beli 
4 n MSS. So that the going off of the Nile, is that only which brings 
Cap. 51 them to light. And before, Pliny faith, the Cyriui (the Name 
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given to theſe ſmall F rogs) do.come from other F rogs, and not 
from purrefuction; T'artunt minimas carnes nigras, quas Cyrinos 

vocant, oculis tantum & cauda inſignes ; mox pedes figurantuy, &c. 

Theſe are called Tadpales, and ſeem imperfect at firſt, but by de- 

tees do come to all their parts. But as to Animals ariſing from 
trefaction, learned and inquiſitive Perſons of our Age have taken 

great pains to diſcover the truth of it in ſeveral Countries, but 

with no ſucceſs. In Italy, Franc. Redi undertook the Diſcovery 

of this matter with incredible diligence, and great variety of Ex- 
periments 3 but after all, could not find that any putrified Fleſh 

would produce Animals, much leſs putrified water or ſlime; but that Fr. Red. 4. 
leſſer Animals hide themſelves under dirt and ſlime, and therefore n Insel 
have been ſuſpected to have come out of it ; and if thoſe who firſt þ.195, Ge. 
broached this opinion had examined this matter more ftritty , they 

would have found them only covered over, or at leaſt ſome part 0 

them with that earth which they thought had brought them 4 | 
And for the little frogs, he faith, that they are ſo much of the co- p. 208. 


lour of the earth, that they might eaſily be miſtaken for parts 1 it ; 
| ull of 


— — 


but upon opening of them, their ſlomachs and inteſtines are 
food and excrements. Which 1s a plain demonſtration againſt their 
original from the earth; and he concludes it a thing impoſſible for . 10g. 
any ſuch creatures that art part mud and part animals, to be pro- 
duced by the inundation of the Nile. There is a remarkable paſſage 
in Olaus Mormius concerning the Norway mice, which ſeem to come 
out of the Clouds; that aſ/oon as they are fallen, they have found aun 
green herbs in their bowels ; (and I do not think any graſs grows in l. 4 c. 2g. 
the Clouds: ) But he thinks Sca/zger's opinion not improbable, thet . 326. 
they come from putrified water in the clouds; and he faith, The Seg- Exercir. 
men have found them fallen into their Veſſels, and that the Clouds ſtink 
and hinder their breathing ; but at laſt he thinks they may be only 
carried by ſome violent ſtorms from the Mountains and Iſlands where 
they breed in great abundance. And Etmullerus a German Phyſician nd. 
concludes all Aqui vocal Generation to be impoſſible. Some of _— 
our own moſt diligent Inquirers, after all their ſearches, declare 
that they can find no ſuch thing as a Spontaneous Generation of Ani- e in 
mals; and I remember I have formerly read a Diſcourſe in MS. , ufa. 
of Mr. Boyle's to that purpoſe. Our ingenious and learned Mr. 2. 47. 
Ray poſitively affirms, That there is no ſuch thing in nature, as Roof cho 
AEquivocal or Spontaneous Generation, but that all Animals as „., 2. 
well ſmall as great, are generated by animal Parents of the ſame ſpe- 5. 11. 
cies with themſelves. And becauſe ſome were offended at it, he 
goes about to juſtify his Aſſertion, not only from Reaſon, but from 
the Authority of Malpighius as well as Redi, Swammerdam, and 
enhoek, and many others, who have examin'd this matter care- 
fully and circumſpettly ; and therefore their Authority ſways more 
2 him, than the concurrent ſuffrages of a thouſand others ; as he 

- | 
But there are ſomethings not yet ſufficiently clear'd as to this 
matter, eſpecially as to Animals breeding 1n human Bodies, of par- 
ticular times, and in ſome diſeaſes: but as to Plants and ſome In- 
ſects about them, in which Regi himſelf gives up the cauſe, Mal- 
Pighius contradicts him, and ſo do Swammerdam, and others; par- 1 
ticularly Mr. Hook ſaith, He obſerv'd little eggs in the protuberan- 4 an 
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| firſt order'd the World, and all things in it. But he thinks /uch 


'' for in allof them di % N,. there is ſomething which deſerves adm: 


cies of plants, which became worms with legs, which eat through 
the womb which inclos'd them. And in all Galls, he faith, there — 
ther holes where the worm hath eat out its paſſage ; or a place uher- 
it had been. All which he attributes to the particular delign of 
Providence, in taking care for the conveniencies of the meaneſt 
Animals. But there ſeems to be more difficulty in the Apiarium 
marinum mention'd by Piſo; for it is hard to underſtand how thoſe 
blue worms came . bottom of _ _ _ coming up with 
a ſpungy ſort 0 rowmg upon the Rocks," and being expo, 
4 e As, to le . — like Begs. But 8 
not deliver d diſtinctly N to form any Argument upon; as Mr 
Hook hath well obſery'd. I ſee no difficulty in the Ephemeron or 
Hemerobion, as it is deſcrib'd by the Authors at the end of Goes 
dart, who give the beſt account of it; for it ſeems to be of the 
nature of other Inſects; and the only difficulty is, why fo much 
ains for ſo ſhort a life? for it is produc'd 1 ſuch changes as other 
faſects are. But it cannot be deny'd, that there have been among 
us two very learned Men, who have aſſerted a kind of Sponta- 
neous Generation of Animals; I mean Dr. Harvey and his Apo. 
lagiſt. For Dr. Harvey, Redi obſerves That altho he aſſerts 
every Animal to come of an egg proper to its kind, yet he was 
opinion that theſe eggs are not always contain d in the bodies of Ani- 
mals, but are diſpers'd up and down by the Air, and after become A. 
nimals in an equivocal manner : but he faith, he hath not clear'd the 
grounds of his opinion ; ſave arg res it comes from the Onnipe. 
tent hand of God. So that Dr. Harvey held a true Spontancous 
Generation from mere Matter and Motion to have been impoſſible; 
as appears by what is ſaid of him before. And ſo his Apologi/ 
ſuppoſes 4 . Sirit to be diſpers d in Nature, which meeting 
with proper matter and a moderate heat, may produce Inſects, and 
ſuch kind of Animals : but he was very far Fam thinking this could 
be done without a Power far above Matter and Motion; which at 


Inſects come nearer to the nature of Plants than Animals, and live 
chiefly by the heat of the Sun; and therefore in the winter, they are 
torpid and without motion, aud are reviv'd at Spring when the heat 
mcreaſes. PH | 
Suppoſing it to be granted that there were ſuch an Aquiyocal 
Generation of Mice and Frogs on the Bank of the Nile, how 
doth it from thence follow that Mankind had the fame kind of 
Original? It is a ſaying of Pliny, which hath been carry'd too 
far, Quam Natura rerum nuſquam magis quam in minimis tota ſit ; 
where he compares Inſects with the greater Animals; and ſcems 
to admire the workmanſhip: of one far beyond the other: his 
words are, Nuſquam alibi efkatiore nature rerum Artificio. And 
ſo he falls into admiration of the perfections of ſome Inſects, 45 
to the quickneſs of ſenſe and motion; and of others as to their pe- 
culiar properties. I think Ariſtotle was very much in the right when 
he held, they were to be blam'd who deſpiſed the leaſt things in Nature; 


ration: And particularly in Inſefs, the contexture of their parts, the 
manner of their transformations, the difference of their kinds, the va- 


riety of their food, and their time of taking it, have ſomething in hor 
| whic 
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which cannot be accounted for by mere Matter and Motion: But yet, 

there is a great difference in the inward make of theſe Creatures from 

more perfect Animals. For Red; affirms, that tens and he openin 
ſome 65 nſects together, they could find no other in ward parts, but one 


taken off, they ſtilllived and moved as other Inſetts do; and laid their 
. By which we fee what a vaſt difference there is between 
10 principles of Life in Mankind from thoſe in theſe admirable 


Mus e putredine poref naſci, ergo & homo poteſt: and faith, That 
the woman in Elop's Fables, who was asked by her husband how 
the child came without him, and ſbe anſwered, Out of the ſnow z 
might have made a better anſwer from Cardan's Philo ophy, viz. out 
of the mud. And it is wittily faid by Scaliger of him in another 
place, They who ſtick in the dirt, while they lift up one foot to 
get out, ſet the mw ſever and therefore it is beſt to keep out of it 
altogether. But Caraan ſeem'd to be fo little concern'd to get out 
of it, that he aſſerts that every putre faction produces ſome Animal 
or other; and that all Animals come out of it : which, ſaith wage 


takes to defend Caran, chiefly from the Generation of Inſects; 
without regarding the difference between them and more perfect 
Animals, if his ſuppoſition had been true. Ariſtotle, who had all 
poſſible advantages for writing his Books of Animals, by the bounty 
of Philip or Alexander, or both, coming to ſpeak of ſuch as had 
no Blood, (among which are all Inſects) he faith, They have no Veins, 
nor Bladder, nor Reſpiration ; but ſomething that ſerves in ſtead 4 
a Heart, without which they could have no Life ; but they have the 
parts which ſerve for Nutrition: and therefore their Life differs 
little, according to Pliny himſelf, from that of Plants and Fruits, 
but he would have them Spzrare ſine Viſceribus, breath without 
Lungs; and he grants they have neither them, nor Heart, nor Liver. 
And altho' there be ſome higher degree of Life in ſuch Animals as 
Diodorus Siculus ſpeaks of, yet thoſe fall fo far ſhort of Mankind, 
that it is a wonder Men of ſenſe could imagin the production of 
one could be an Argument for the other. For, if we go no farther 
than Nutrition, Mice and Frogs are eaſily provided for; but how 
ſhould Mankind live that were produc'd out of ſlime and Mud? 
But nothing can be more abſurd and ridiculous than the accounts 
given of the ſeveral ways of producing Mankind by a Spontaneous 
Generation, as will appear by a particular examination of them. 

Franc. Redi hath 9 up the ſeveral Hypotheſes to our hands: 
The firſt is, that of Democritus, That Mankind came into the world 
like worms, which by degrees grew up to the figure and ſhape of Men. 
[ wiſh we had more of Democritus his own Writings left, that we 
IH. 5 better judg what his true opinion was; but by what remains 
it doth not appear that herein he differ'd from Epicurus. It's cer- 
tain he did, as to the firſt Principles of all things being made of 
Atoms; but whether he did, as to the immediate pro juction of 
Animals is not ſo clear. For they did not imagin that Animals were 


form'd immediately by Atoms; which was too general and inde- 
D finite 


lang channel thro the whole Body, about which there were filaments in a Kai Nu 
confu Ed ſeries, which they thought might be mſtead of Veins and bil _ 


Arteries. When all their inward parts were taken out, and the Heag M ad- 
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is a wicked and profane ſpeech. And yet Andr. Cæſalpinus under- Aud. Ge. 
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finite a Principle; but that the Atoms firſt came 1 in one 


form, and then another, till they came to the perfection of Ani. 
mals. And fo ' tis ſaid, that Democritus held Mankind to have ap- 
pear d firſt in the faſhion of worms. Petronius Arbiter faith, that 
Democritus ſpent his days in making Experiments; c_#tatem inter 
Experimenta conſumpſit ; and Columella particularly takes notice ot 
his Experiments about Inſecis; and it is not improbable that from 
his Obſervations about their Transformations he might form his 
Hypotheſis about Mankind. His original Notion was, as appears 


. by Plutarch, That there were infinite Atoms diſpers d in a void 
ſpace, which had no kind of Qualities inherent in them; but a 


they caſually hit upon each other, they produc d Water, and Fire, and 


Plants, and Men; which were nothing but a congeries of Atoms; 


De Placit. 
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which, faith Plutarch, he called Ideas. And it appears by ang. 
ther place in him, that Democritus only held Bulk and Figure in 
his Atoms; but Epicurus added Gravity; without which he found 


is Atoms could not move. And altho' Epicurus deriv'd the main 


of his Principles from Democritus; yet it is plain by Plutarch, 
that his followers ſet themſelves to leſſen the credit of Democritus, 
as one that overthrew the certainty of our Senſes, and refoly'd all 
into Reaſon. To which purpole there are ſeveral paſlages, in Sex- 
tus Empiricus, of Democritus himſelf. W herein he * That 
the things we call Qualities, are only names impos d upon Opinions 

which he calls Law) and ſo bitter and ſweet, and hot and cold, are only 

ancies and no Realities ; and that there is nothing real but what 
is not ſeen but only apprehended by the Mind, as Atoms and Va- 
cuity; and in ſeveral other places, that there is no Certain Know- 
ledg, but only Opinion by our Senſes. And he quotes Democritus 
his own words to prove that the knowledg we have by our ſenſes 
is dark and obſcure ; but that which ts 1 depends only upon 
Reaſon. The Epicureans, who follow'd their Maſter, as to the 
certainty of Senſe, could by no means brook this Doctrine of De- 
mocritus, who ſaw far beyond Epicurus, and knew what blunders 
he muſt fall into by the judgment of Senſe, as about the bigneſs 
of the Sun; which he poſitively ſaid, was no greater than appear d 
to our ſenſes, 1. e. two foot over, ſaith Cicero, or a little more or 
leſs ; which was ſo notorious a blunder, that Democritus, he faith, 
could not fall into, being skill d in Geometry; but Epicurus not only 
deſpis'd it, but perſuaded Polyenus it was falſe. And his late 
great Defender hath little to ſay for him, but that Socrates under- 
ſtood as little Geometry as he; bay Socrates was far enough from 
aſſerting ſuch ſtupid Paradoxes, and making Geometry nothing but 
a piece of Sophiſtry ; as Epicurus did, and made a Mathematician 
think ſo too. Which ſhew'd his Authority ſway'd more than his 
Reaſon. But the Epicurean in Plutarch rejects Democritus his 
Doctrine, for that which Plutarch faith, doth as well follow from 
that of Epicurus ; for, if there be nothing but Atoms, then Qua- 


lities are only appearances; and when we judg by our ſenſes, wc 


cannot judg truly of things but of what they appear to us. But 


if nothing, faith he, can be produc'd out of nothing; and no 


Generation can be of that which already is; how can indiviſible 
Atoms, which cannot be F produce Plants or Animals? Ei- 


ther therefore Democritus ſhould not have aſſerted ſuch . 
| rin- 
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principles, Vr he ſhould not have overlook'd the Conſequence, 2. e. 
that there can be no Generation. But Epicurus impudently holds 
the ſame Principles, and et would deny the Conſequence, and aſ- 
ert true Generation; juſt as he deny'd Providence, and yet aſſerted 


piety; held Friendſhip to be only for Pleaſure, and yet thata Man 


muſt undergo any hardſhip for his friends; made an infinite ſpace, 


and yet placed an upper and lower . in it. But he declares 
he can by no means underſtand, how Bodies indu'd with Quali- 
ries, ſhould be 1 75 by Atoms that have none. There can be no 
Generation without Heat; how comes there to be heat, when the 
Atoms themſelves have no heat in them, nor become hot when the 
are joyn'd together? for if they are capable of heat, then they are 
not impaſſibſe, nor without Qualities So that according to the 
general rinciples of Democritus and Epicurus, there can be no ſuch 
thing as a Generation of Animals. þ 

But Democritus obſerv'd ſtrange alterations in the Bodies of In- 
ſelts from Worms to flymg Animals; and why might not Mankind 
have come into the world after the ſame manner? If this were his 
opinion, 1t 18 one of the wildeſt and moſt extravagant opinions 
that could have enter'd into the head of fuch a Man, and would 
make one think that the People of Abdera were not out in their 
judgment of him; if thoſe Epiſtles about him were genuine be- 
tween Hippocrates and them. 

There are wonderful alterations in the Bodies of Inſects, as ap- 
pear beyond all contradiction by the many Experiments of thoſe, 
who have apply'd themſelves for many years to obſerve them. But 
what then? Do not all theſe Inſecis come out of Eggs, which have 
been laid by other Inſects before them? and therefore Mankind 
could not be Worms firſt, but there muſt have been Eggs before. 
And how ſhould theſe Eggs be transform'd into the Worms? 
What force was there in Nature to make fo ſtrange a Transfor- 
mation as is continually obſerv'd in them? And the very ſame 
Perſons, who have obſerv'd their Transformations, have as well 
obſery'd the incredible number of Eggs that are laid by them, 
and the great and ſudden increaſe of them from thoſe Eggs. Even 


in the Ephemeron, which was ſo great a rarity taken notice of by 47. ay. 
Ariſtotle, upon the River Hypanon, (but is ſo frequent upon 4/5. 


ſome Rivers in France and the Low Countries, as is obſerv'd by Saales, 


Scaliger, Auger. Clutius and get) it is agreed, That they come Exerc. 
out of ſuch a Transformation, as other Inſefs do, with four wings '2* 5: 


them from the water; in which they die, after they have ſpent their 2 FA 
ſhort life in flying in great numbers together, at Sun-ſetting ; faith 44 4. 
one from his own Obſervation : Scaliger faith, thoſe he obſerv'd be- * 
gan to live at night, and dy d by morning. ah op "44S 

But there are ſome things which deſerve a particular obſerya- merdar 
tion about Inſects, which plainly ſhew that they were not forms 


de Ephem. 


by a caſual Coalition of Atoms, but by a wife Providence, As, apud The- 
that thoſe that have wings have them ſtronger or weaker, more , a 
or leſs, according to their buſineſs and occaſion for uſing them; 
thoſe that have feet, have an equal number on both ſides, altho 
the numbers differ ſo much according to their kinds; thoſe which 
haye neither wings nor feet, have repoſitories made for them with 

7 


D 2 proper 


| i Aug. Clut. 
and ſix feet ; and are very careful where they lay their Eggs, to keep 4e llemero 
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proper food in the Leaves of Trees or Plants. Concerning 
- which there are ſeveral things very obſervable. (1.) Their great 
niceneſs as to their food. Goedart who made it his buſineſs to b. 
ſerve them 40 years, (as Ariſtomachus Solenſis did Bees for 58 years, 


7 
Plin. N. H. ſaith Pliny) found it very difficult ſometimes to find the pro 


J. 11. c. 9. 


Goedar:.de food for them; for they would eat no other, and expreſs'd thei; 


Inſectis. 
N. 5. 


E. Lifter 


5 13+ 33+ 


N. 14 


N. 14. 


N. 15. 


joy when they had it. Dr. Liter adds, That Inſects would rather 
die than eat any thing elſe, not from ant of Organs, but from a natural 
accuracy of Tat. And he ingeniouſly obſerves, that from hence 
may be found the beſt way o 8 Ships from worms, by find- 
ing out that ſort of Wood which thoſe worms will not touch. 
(2.) The different forts of food in their different ſtates. While 
they are mere Erucæ, they eat a hard ſort of food, as the Leaves of 
Plants; but when they come to have their wings and to fly abroad, 
they live only on Honey and liquid things: which is very different 
from ſuch Animals as have Blood; for when they are Embryo they 
live on liquids; but as they grow up they like harder food. (3.) That 
thoſe which feed on Leaves of Plants growing, will not touch them 
when they are taken off or decaying: which Goedart faith, he ob- 
ſery'd both as to Garden- herbs and Graſs. (4) That thoſe flying 
Inſects which have very ſhort fect, take their food out of Flowers 
by the help of their tongues as they fly. (J.) That thoſe which 
| are moſt afraid of Birds, eat only in the night, when they are moſt 
ſecure from them ; which argued a wonderful care of their own 
ſafety. There are many other Obſervations to be made uſe of con- 
cerning the manner of their Transformations; the change made by 
them in the very Bodies of theſe Inſects; and the different times 
of continuance under them; and the ways to ſecure themſelves 
from 1njuries of the Weather in cold Sea but theſe are ſuffi- 
cient to my 8 which was to ſnew that Democritus made a very 
he gang op e- as the inſtance of a fortuitous age cars But 
if t ad been ſo, it was a very extrava to think that 
Maked ſhould undergo ſuch ee e 0 Won do, be- 
fore they come to their perfection. For theſe changes are evident 
to Senſe to all that obſerve no more than Silk-worms; but Man- 
kind continue in one uniform ſtate from an Embryo, to a perfect 
Man; and while he is an Embryo hath one ſort of nouriſhment 
from the Mother, which is wholly different from what all ſorts of 
Worms do live upon; and the parts of Mankind are extremely re- 
mote from the ſhape, number and uſe of all forts of Worms. In 
ſo much that Democritus might much better have fanſy'd, that 
Mankind were at firſt a ſort of Trees ſet with their Roots upwards: 
for the Head to Man is what the Root is to the Tree; and Trees 
come from an Embryo in the Seed, and are preſerv'd in the Womb 
of the Earth, and are fed with a dew from above, and have paſ- 
ſages like Lymphæducts in their ſeveral parts; only they happen to 
want the inſtruments of Senſe and Motion; which are needleſs to 
them, ſince their food is brought home to, them, and they grow up 


in the ſame uniform manner without "Transformations, as Man 
do. 


„ plurarch, The next Hypotheſes was that of Anaximander and he makes 


de Placit. 


W, which * Plutarch gives the fulleſt account: | 


E. 19. 


them to be bred up as Embryo's inthe Bowels 1 Creatures. Of 


one place he only 


ſaith; 


- 
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laith, That the firſt Animals were produc'd in moiſture, cover'd over 
with a certain Bark, like the rind of a Cheſtnut, faith Rea; and 
when it grew dry it crackt, and the Animals ſtarted out, but livd 
not long. Was not this a hopeful Beginning in the early days of 
Philolopy For Anaximander ſucceeded Thales, who was the 
firſt Phi 

lar, as will afterwards appear. But we. muſt now purſue Anax;- 
nander: and Plutarch in another place tells us, That he was o 

opinion that Mankind were firſt bred in the Bellies of Fiſhes ; and 
when they were ſtrong enough to help themſelves, they wer fairl 

caſt them upon ary ground and left them to ſhift for themſelves. Is 
not this a very good philoſophical account of this matter? And 
he was in the right, when upon this ground he diſſuaded Men from 
eating of Fiſh, leſt they ſhould be like Cannibalt. It is a known 
ſayi 72 That there is not hing ſo abſurd, but it was ſaid by one Phi- 
loſopher or other. I think Anaximander may put in for the firſt, 
who broach'd his own dreams and idle fancies under the name of 
Philoſophy. And yet Empedocles in this matter, rather outwent 
him. For he faith, Animals were not intire at firſt ; but came into 


the world by pieces; and fo arms and legs, and all other parts hap- { 


pening to joyn together, made up one perfect Animal. Hyc non 
ſunt Philoſaphorum judicia, ſed delirantium ſomnia, may be much 
better apply d here, than it is by the Epicurean in Cicero to their 
opinions of the Gods. But I rather think Empedecles his opinion 
is miſ· repreſented; ſince the Author of the Book De Mundo (which 
is very ancient, if not Ariſtot ies) gives another account of him; 
and faith, He deriv'd the forming of Animals from Gop ; and his 
Verſes, as they are in Simplicius, do not deny it; but only ſhew, 
that all things except Gop, came from different principles. 

But we are not deceiv d in the third Hypotheſis of Epicurus and his 
followers; which as Red; repreſents it is, That Mankind and other 
Animals were inclos d in certain Coats and Membranes in the womb 
of the Earth, which being broken in due time, they were all 2 4 
naked, without any ſenſe of heat or cold, and ſucked the Earth 
for nouriſhment ; but the Earth grew too old for ſuch births; and 
therefore was contented ever ſince to bring forth nothing but Inſects. 
This is ſo well known to be the Epicurean Hypotheſis from Lucre- 
tius, Cenſorinus, &c. that there needs no farther proof of it. But 


whether it can be thought reaſonable, is the thing now to be con- 


ſider d. And herein theſe two things are bs e (1.) That 
there was a fit diſpoſition of the Earth to produce them; and a ca- 
Pacity in it to form Wombs and Bags to preſerve them till they 
were able to take nouriſhment; and that the Earth did afford a 
fort of Milk to ſupport them. (2.) That the uſe of all the parts 
of human Bodies came only by „and were not form'd with 
any defign. Both which are very unreaſonable ſuppoſitions. 
ow can they make it appear that there ever was any ſuch diſ- 
poſition of the Heavens and Earth to produce Animals more than 
there is ſtill? When they were told that if the Earth could at firſt 
Produce Animals, why not ſtill? Their anſwer was, The Seaſons are 
changed, the Heavens were more benign, and the Earth more fruit ful 
than they haue been ſince. | 
| D 3 At 


opher of Greece; and a much wiſer Man than his Scho- 
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At novitas Mundi nec frigora dura citbat, 
Nec nimios æſtus, ner magnis viribus auras ; 
Omnia enim pariter creſcunt & robora ſlimunt. 

e Lucret. l. + 
Lalla. And Lactantius ſets down their opinion more diſtinctly, Tha; s 
en tain motions of the Heavens are neceſſary to this production of Ani- 

mals, as well as the freſhneſs of the Earth; and that then there cu 
no Winter nor Summer, but a perpetual Spring. But how came ſuch 
a Proper Seaſon for this purpoſe at that time; and never ſince? 
Animals, ſay they, can never ſince propagate themſelves: But what 
is this to the Seaſon ? Do the Seaſons alter, as there is occaſion? 
Then there is a Superior Mind to direct them. If there be a na- 
tural courſe of the Heavens, which caus'd the Earth to be then 
prolifical; that muſt return and put a new vigor into the Earth, 
and make it young again. And this our modern Atheiſtical Phi- 
loſophers in Italy, ſuch as Cardan, Pomponatius and others, ſaw 
very well; and therefore aſſerted that upon certain Conjunttions of 
Berigard., the Heavens, the ſame effects would follow. So Berigardus ; who 


I. ſaith, that Cardan and Pomponatius laid much weight on this 


bart. . Story in Diodorus Siculus about Animals produc'd by the Nile, 


and he adds another very ridiculous, as he pretends out of Ca- 
merarius, of ſeveral parts of human Bodies, which are ſeen to ap- 

pear every year riſmg out of the Earth about Grand Cairo: and he 

thinks they were like the ent Mice, part Earth and part Ani- 

mals. What will not ſuch Men be inclin'd to believe rather than 

the truth! As when he adds, of the two Green Boys in England, 

which came out of a Wolf's den 50o years fmce ; and the Blew and 

Red Men out of the Mountains of Armenia. Which are ſuch in- 
credible Fictions, that it is a wonder any one that pretends to 
Common ſenſe could repeat them. But as to the Egyptian Story 

in Camerarius, it relates not at all to the firſt making of Bodies; 

but 70 the Reſurrection from the dead. Camerarius neither pretends 

to have ſeen it himſelf, nor that his Friend did; but that his Friend 

Camerar. heard one that had been a great Traveller fay, That in a certain place 
N not far from the Pyramids, at a certain time of the year, a great 
c.73 multitude met to ſee the Reſurrection of the Dead, as they call dit; 
and then he ſaid ſome part of the Body ſeem'd to come out of the 
Earth, ſometimes the Head, ſometimes the Feet, and ſometimes the 

12 T part of the Body ; whith were, afterwards hid under the 
arth again. And another Friend of his ſhew'd him an old fi- 
nerary to the fame purpoſe; and thut the place was two Miles from 
the Nile, in an old Burying-place; and that it laſted three days, and 
then no more were ſeen that year. But he added, That they weer 
not ſeen riſing up or walking ; and he faith, That he ſaw it no 
himſelf. But Camerarius Himſelf cenſures it as a ſuperſtitions folly. 


Martin. Martinus a Baumgarten faith, That at Cairo it was betiev'd in his 


Baumgar': Lime, that at à certain Moſque near the Nile, the Bodies of tht 
|.1.c. 18. dead do ariſe out of their Graves at the time of Prayers, and there 

ſtand, and wk * when they are over; which he calls a Diabotr- 
Sandys's Cal. Ttuſion. But when our Ingenious Mr. Sandys was in Egypt» 
Travel, the ftory was chang'd; for then it was affirm'd, That not far fron 
#99: the Nilus, upon Good-Friday, the Arms and Legs of 4 Numbers 


of Men did appear ftretch'd forth of the Earth, to the — 
| | 0 
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the multitude. Which he not 1mprobably conjectures to have 

4a ſalen out of the Munmies not far off by he — (who 

gain very much by it) and plac d conveniently in the Sand to be ſeen, 

as they thought would raiſe the greateſt admiration. Since his 

time Monſ. Thevenot, who was upon the place faith, That at Thever: 
Grand Cairo it is generally believ'd that on three days in Paſſion. e 4. 
week, ſome part of the dead Bodies lie out of the graves, and then par: 2. 
return into the Earth. He had the curioſity to go and ſee, and there i. 
found ſome skulls and bones, which they ſay con fidently came out of 

the Earth; but he looked on it as a contrivance of the Santons. But 

if this prove any thing, it is not what Berigardys brings it for, 

that Mankind came firſt out of the Earth, but that there ſhall be in 
2 Reſurrection of the Dead: for he faith, It was in a place where «. 4. 
many dead Bodies did lie buried; and not far from the Mummies ; ” = * 
which was the moſt famous place for Burials in all Egypt: an ac- . 
count whereof is given by Bellonius, Peter della Valle, Buratine $ S. 
in Thevenot's Collect lion, Prince Radziuil and ſeveral others: Prince „ 
Radzivil oblerv'd, That there were vaſt numbers of Skulls and bones l. ad in. 
ſeatter'd up and down, where the fiſh had been taken off, and ſold _ 
away for Mummy. But belides theſe Mummzes (as they are call'd) Radzinil, 
there was continu'd a place of folemn Burial near to Grand ! 7 
Cairo by the Turks; ſo that there were always Bodies ready that 

were not proper Mummzes, to make this annual ſhew with, to de- 

ceive the ſimple. But Berigardus is aware of the difficulty of af- 
ſroning the manner how Animals come out of the Earth; — there- 
ore he thinks it ſufficient to ſhew that the Earth can produce them 

one way or other, and afford them Nouriſpment when they are | 
produc'd; this he thinks abſolutely neceſſary, and he ſuſpects that 

Lucretius his Folliculi will not do the buſineſs; becauſe it is impoſ- 

ible for Children to ſubſiſt, if they did break the bags they were in- 

clos'd in, which were faſtened to the Earth: But if there were ſuch 

a Milky Subſtance. in the Earth for new born Children to ſuck, is 

that all that is neceſſary for their ſupport, when they are ſo un- 

able co help themſelves? Of all things one would not expett to 

find Milk in the breaſts of the Earth; and it muſt be ſome very 

happy Conjunction of the Planets to make the Earth to give ſuck. 

ow much would thoſe who are friends to Religion have been de- 
ſpis d and laugh'd at, if they had made ſuch abſurd and ridiculous Hy- 
potheſes as theſe? If ſuch a thing did ariſe from natural and neceſſa- 
ry Cauſes, it muſt continue; and ſince we are certain it hath never 
been ſince, we have no reaſon to think it ever was. If it were by 
chance; what hinders the ſame effect, unleſs Chance were ty'd u 
to one certain time? and by what Laws can Chance be bounded? 
If it were by particular deſign at that time for the ſupport of new 
born Animals, then there muſt be a Providence owned; and yet 
all this was invented on purpoſe to exclude Proyidence: which 
ſhews how weak and inconſiſtent this Hypotheſes is. 

We account it a wonderful work of Providence, that at the 
fame time the Child is form'd in the womb of its Mother, there 
ſhould be ſo ample and ſutable proviſion made for its nouriſhment 
inthe Mother's breaſts againſt its coming into the World. Whether 
it be by turning the Blood into Milk, as was generally thought, or 


by a paſſage of the Chyle from the Ventricle thither, as ſome e- 
think; 
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think; it cannot but be look'd on as a work of Deſign, to turn 
the nouriſhment another way on purpoſe to ſerve the neceſſities of 
the new born Child. But this is not all; but continual care and 
watchfulneſs of the Nurſe is neceſſary to preſerve it, other wa 8, 


as well as by feeding it. But theſe unadvis d and fanciful maker, 


of Mankind think they have done their buſineſs, if they can bur 


imagin the Earth to afford ſome Milly Subſtance, to ſupport the 


IL 


poor helpleſs Infants to a little ſuck from the Earth: why did 
they not as eaſily find out all other conveniencies for them? But 
there is ſo much abſurdity in the whole Suppoſition, that Berigar- 
dus concludes, That Mankind muſt come full grown out of the Earth, 
and able to ſhift for themſelves; or elſe that ſome other Animals muſt 
come out before them to afford Milk for them, as the Wolf did 10 
Romulus and Remus. Such miſerable ſhifrs muſt thoſe run into, 
who will not allow a wiſe Providence to have brought Mankind 
into the World. | 

But how came Mankind, if they came into the World ſo by 
chance, to be ſo admirably provided in all parts of their Bodies of 
ſuch inſtruments of ſenſe and motion, that look as like a deſign 
as any —_ can poſhbly do? The Bodies of Men are not 
like mere humps of dirt and water put together, for there is 
not the leaſt part about them, but is made up of ſuch a V onderful 
Mechaniſm, that there cannot be a diſcompoſure in it without a 
diſorder in the whole. But, ſuppoſe the fleſhly and bony parts 
could be made by the mixing and tempering ſeveral particles of 
Matter together; yet what can be imagin'd as to the Muſcles and 
Nerves and Fibres; which are ſo conveniently diſpers' d over the 
Body? The Heart it ſelf is found to be a very ſtrong Muſcle, 
3 of abundance of Nerves, and all kind of Fibres com- 
plicated within each other, and a ſtrong Tendon at the Baſis of it; b 
virtue whereof it is able to contract it ſelf, and ſo makes the Blood 
to paſs into the Arteries, which _ it to all parts of the Body. 
Now let any one think with himſelf how it is poſſible for a merc 


Lump of Earth made in ſuch a form as the Heart is, to have ſuch 


Lower de 
Corde, þ. 


$5. 


a force and power to contract it ſelf to ſuch a degree as to ſend 
out ſo much Blood continually, and to receive it in again by the re- 
laxation of it ſelf. How comes this Motion to begin in ſuch a piece 
of Clay made with a Baſis and a Cone? How came the inward 
cavities to be form'd, and kept fo diſtinct from each other? For, 
if there were any ſtop of the paſlage, Life is at an end. How 
comes ſuch a Motion to continue ſo long and fo uniform? Tholc 
who have moſt narrowly ſearch'd into it, have found that no o- 
ther account can be given of it, but that the Wiſe Creator that 
form'd the Heart, doth both give and continue its motion. And 
as to all the other Muſcles of the Body, if we conſider their num- 
ber, their poſition, the contexture of their parts, and their con- 
tinual uſefulneſs; we can never imagin that all theſe things could 
be the reſult of Heat and Mud, or a caſual conflux of the dull 
particles of Matter. Every Muſcle hath its proper Fibres laid 
upon one another, and its oppoſite Tendons, with an inward ca- 
vity, and the Artery, Veins and Nerves belonging to it, and 2 
Membrane to cover all; and all parts capable of motion have ſcve- 
ral Muſcles peculiar to themſelves, for diſtinct uſes and — 

ort 
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ſort of motions; as may be ſeen at large in all that treat of theſe. 
matters. Who tell us generally that the Eyes have ſix, the Noſe 
four pair, the Cheeks two pair, the Lips four Muſcles, the 


need go no further: and altho* there be ſome difference in the way 
of numbring them, yet they all agree, there are ſo many as are 
impoſſible to be made out by heat and mud, or any force of the 
Sun or Earth. And what is it which makes all theſe Muſcles fo 
ſerviceable to Mankind, that upon the leaſt command they move 
the parts they ſerve in what manner we direct them? The reaſon 
of Muſcular Motion is a thing as much out of our reach as that of 
the Heart: Some talk of Elaſtic Spirits ; others of the weight of 
the Blood; others of a nervous liquor aijtending the carnous Fibres; 
others of 4 Succus nutritius from the Nerves meeting with the 
Animal Spirits, and fermenting together, which being thruſt into 
the carnous Fibres, ſwells and dilates them ſo as to make them con- 
tract themſelves; from whence, they ſay, Local Motion proceeds. 
But all cheſe are but mere conjectures, and hardly anſwer to the 
moſt common appearances of Muſcular motion. And the Mecha- 
niſm of our own Bodies, both as to Senſe and Motion, baffles all 
the attempts of the moſt ingenious and ſubtle Philoſophers; who 
may caſier teach us the ways to talk about it, than to underſtand 
it. But there 1s one T=y yet farther fit to be obſery'd in this 
place concerning the Muſcles; which is the different Figure of 
them, according to the uſe they ſcrve for; as the Muſcle called 
Deltoides on the Shoulder, the Circular Muſcles, where their uſe 
is to open and ſhut; if ſuch things do not argue contrivance and 
deſign, it is not eaſy to imagin what doth. What can thoſe who 
follow Diodorus Siculus make of the whole Syſtem of Nerves, 
which are in the Body of Man? Did theſe come out of ſlime with 


in the bulk, and figure, and texture of that ſame Subſtance, that 
it comes to be ſo divided, ſo as part of it to continue within the 
Brain, and the other to be continued down to the loweſt part of 
the Back, by ſeveral diſtin&t Vertebræ? How came Matter of it 
ſelf to form ſuch a paſſage down' from the Brain, and to ſecure it 


firmly as if they were but one bone, and yet ſo flexibly as to ſerve 
beſt for motion? What made the Perforation for the Spinal Mar- 
ro to paſs in the middle and on the ſides, for the ſeveral Nerves 
to go from thence to the ſeveral parts of the Body? Whence 
came that Ligament, which joyns the Vertebræ of the Back toge- 


is a wonderful curioſity obſerved by our greateſt Anatomiſts, in the 
order and placing of the Nerves, the Arteries, the Veins and the 
hollow places belonging to it: which they found by opening the 
Verbetræ in Embryos, and taking out the ſpinal Marrow, and inject- 
ing liquors-into the ſeveral veſſels. And ſtill the farther any have 
gone in theſe ſearches, the more reaſon they have ſeen to admire 


Ariſtotle mentions a ſtrange ſaying of Empedocles, That the reaſon 


that 


the heat of the Sun? How came the different Riſe of the Nerves, 
ſome within and others without the Brain? What reaſon is there 


nether Mandible five, the Ears fix, the 'ongue ſeven, &c. I 


in ſuch a manner; and to com the ſeveral parts together, ſo 


ther, and covers the other Membranes of the Hina Dorſi? There aut 
 CEereoro, 


C. 29 


the wiſdom of Providence: and ſo it hath been in other parts. 4-if. de 


Partib, 
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that it was at firſt broken, and then put together 5 and ever [iuce 7, 
hath ſo continued. But how came the Yertebre then to be ſo well 
faſtencd together, and to be ſo much more convenient for motion 
than an intire bone would have been? Beſides in an Embryo that 
which is properly the Spina, doth not then appear, as being in- 
convenient for its poſture in the womb; which ſhews both the inten. 
tion of Nature, and che deſign of Providence. How came the 
Vertebre to be in other Animals as well as Mankind? And cven 


Arif. Hif. Ariſtotle himſelf was therein miſtaken, for he affirms, That 4 Lion 
Anim-l.4- hath no Vertebræ in his Neck-bone, but that it is all one continued 
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bone: But Borrichius in his Anatomy of one, declares Hr h. 


found the ſeveral Vertebræ in the Neck plain and diſtinci. And 


the ſame learned Perſon obſerves, That in a Crocodile, which he 
diſſecled, he found in four foot length of the Back ſixty Verte. 
bræ; which were of a ſpongy nature, to receive nouriſhment , 


and from the different formation of ſome parts of them, he con- 


cludes it moſt probable that — grow ſo much longer than 
other Animals. But Ar:i/totle's miſtakes, about the Lion's Havi 

no Vertebræ in his Neck, had been diſcover'd by Scaliger, and con- 
firm'd by ſeveral Diſſections ſince: So that the Yertebre arc of the 
original deſign of Nature. But to proceed: What made the ſeveral 
paſſages out of the Skull; for the Nerves which ſerve for the ſcvc- 
ral Senſes of Sme/ling, —_— Hearing and Taſting * How come 
the ſeveral branches of the Par Vagum to be ſo diſpers d, and to 
make ſuch knots with the Intercoſtal Nerves? Theſe, and many 
more ſuch Queſtions might be asked relating to the wonderful 
Syſtem of Nerves, but theſe are ſufficient to my purpoſe, to ſhew 
that theſe wonderful contrivances for Senſe and Motion, could 
not come from mere fortuitous and unthinking Cauſes. But letus 
look now upon the moſt obvious parts of the Body, which lie to 
the view of all Men, the Eye, the Ear, the Month, and the Hand; 
one would think it hardly poſſible for any Men pretending to 
Reaſon, to think thefe to be the reſult of Chance. Let us well 


conſider che ſtructure of the Eye, and we may well think Lucre- 


tits had no lucid interval when he wrote, 
WMiud in his rebus vitium vehementer & iſtam 
Effugere errorem, vitareque præmeditator, 
Lumina ne facias oculerum clara creata, 
Proſpicere ut poſſimus. A2 
| Lucret. I. 4. 
That we muſt have a great care to avoid the miſtake of thoſe 
that ſay, that Eyes were made for Seeing. For could any Man 
in his right Senſes think the Eye could be form'd for any o- 
ther uſe but to ſee with? But the uſe is after the thing is 


form'd. What then? May it not be deſign'd for ſuch a uſe by 
him that form'd it? But that which is form d for a particular 


uſe, muſt be later than that for whoſe uſe it is farm d, as a Bed 


for @ Man to ſleep on, a Cup to drink out of, Armor to de- 
fend himſelf; but 4 Man might ſleep, 


and drin, and defend bim. 


ſelf, before thoſe things were found out. What is the mean- 
ing of all this? No dne is ſo ſenſleſs to queſtion, Whether Men 
be not before they find ſome coveniencies for their particular 


uſes; 
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uſcs; but the Queſtion here is, Whether when a thing is fo 
form'd as to ſerve only for ſuch a uſe, it be not reaſonable to 
conclude that it was made on purpoſe for that uſe? But faith 
Lucr etius, 


Nil ideo quoniam natum ſt in corpore ut uti 
Poſſemus, ſed, quod natum'ſt id procreat uſum. 


Nothing is made in the Body that we might uſe it, but when it 1s 
made we find out the uſe 4 it. As tho' it had been poſlible for 
Mankind to have found ſuch an uſe of the Eye, unleſs it had been 
purpoſely made for it. The act of Seeing is no doubt ſubſequent 


to the making of the Eye; for we cannot ſee without Eyes; but 


it we could make no other uſe of Eyes but to ſec with, is not this a 

lain evidence they were made for us to that end? This is not 
lle a uſe we make of things which we alter the faſhion of for 
our conveniencies. For, we do not make our own Eyes; they 
are very carly form'd in the Body, and therefore were within the 

rimary intention of Nature; and aſſoon as we come into the 
World, we do not deliberate whether we ſhould uſe Eyes or 
not, for we preſently ſce with them. And how can the Eye being 
made teach us the uſe of it, when we preſently make uſe of our 
Eyes without any previous deliberation? We may hinder the uſe of 
them, if we pleaſe, by blinding our ſelves, but we cannot turn them 
to any other uſe. If Lucretius in the extravagancy of his imagi- 
nation, might fancy the uſe was arbitrary, then Men might have 
heard with their Eyes, or have ſeen with their Ears, or have taſted 
with their Noſes, or ſmelt with their Tongues: But thisI ſuppoſe 
none can think that he meant. What was it then? that Men could 
not uſe them till they were made? We grant it. But doth it fol- 
low chence that they were not made deſignedly for ſuch a uſe ? 
How can we judg of that, but by examining the ſeveral parts? and 
if they were fitted for ſuch a uſe and no other, we have reaſon to 
conclude they were ſo intended. Now what could the Muſcles, 
and Tunicles, and ſeveral Humors of the Eye be made for, but for 
Sight? How came that Cavity to be form'd in the Forehead in 
which the Eyes are plac'd? What motion of the particles of Mat- 
ter made two ſuch hollow places in the Skull? How came one nor 
to be ſufficient? How come the Eye- lids to be fo plac'd? Could 
they be deſign'd for any other uſe? How come the Glands to be 
fu d in the corners of the Eyes, and with the Lymphatic Veſſels be- 
longing to them? Could they have ſerv'd for other uſes? How 
comes the Optic Nerve to be continued to the three Tunicles of 
the Eyes? and that which partakes moſt of the ſubſtance of the 
Brain to be the chief organ of Sight, as fitteſt to tranſmit the ima- 

es to the Brain? What was the Chryſtallin Humor deſign'd for, 


ut to receive the impreſſions of outward objects? How comes 


the Optic Nerve to be ſo inſerted into the Eye, not directly be- 
hind, but on one ſide; but only for- the more 1ntire tranſmitting 
the images receiy d by the Eye? Can now any one think that the 
Eye could be ever made for any other uſe, but for ſight? And we 
do not therefore uſe it, becauſe we find it ready prepar' d; but it 
as therefore ſo prepar'd, that * might uſe it to ſuch a PP, 
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And as to his general ſaying, That nothing in the Body is made for 
uſe, but that the uſe follows the making of it ; let us apply it to other 
Animals, and it will appear ridiculous. What could any Man an- 
| {wer ſeriouſly to one that ſhould ſay, that four-footed Animals had 
not Feet given them to go with; but that finding fo many Feet, 
they did go with them? And fo for the Wings of Birds, and the 
Fins of Fiſhes; and the particular ſhapes of ſome Animals for their 
particular uſe: As, the long Neck of the Swan, for going deeper 
in the water for his food; will any one fay, that the Swan findin 
his Neck fo long; us'd it for that purpoſe? Or that Sell find 
ing their hard Shells ready made as a defence againſt the Rocks, 
crept into them for that end? Whereas all the Muſcles they 
move by, are cover'd oyer with a hard bony ſubſtance; and 
ſo they are the neceſlary parts belonging to them. What can 
be faid to the thick horny ſubſtance of an Eagle's Eye, which 
makes it bear the ſtrongeſt beams of the Sun; was this only ug'd 
for thar purpoſe, but not intended by Nature? Whence came thar 
outward covering of the Eye, not only in Eagles but in other greater 
Birds, which they can draw over it as they pleaſe, and is ſo ſtrong 
a defence againſt light, that Anatomiſts tell us, by the help of it 
put to their open Eyes, they could look on the Sun without trouble, 
as Borrichins informs us? Steno, upon the obſervation of the won- 
derful Mechaniſm of the Eye both in Mankind, and Bcaſts, and 
Birds, faith, That if a Man firſt underſtands Mechanics, and then 
curiouſly examins the fabric of Animals, he muſt either put off his 
Reaſon, or he muſt admire the wifdom and contrivance of Provi- 
dence. And he underſtood the frame of theſe things far beyond 
what either Lucretius or Epicurus did. | 
And fo for the Ear; that was made, faith Lucretius, long before 
any Sound was heard. | | | 


| Multeque create ſunt prins Aures 
Quam fonus eft auditus. 922 n 


No doubt of it. For how ſhould we hear without Ears? 
But can any Man imagin they could be made for any other 
uſe but to hear with? ow came they be to be plac'd in the 
Head and not in any ather part of the Bod ? Were there any 
form'd before with Ears in other parts, which did not do ſo well? 
In other caſes they ſay, Nature was put to try divers Experiments 
becauſe the imperfet# Animals could not ſubſift ; but this cannot hold 
here: For Mankind might have lived without Ears in other places, 
but the Head is certainly the beſt for Sounds being receiv'd and 
tranſmitted to the Brain. How comes the outward part of the 
Ear to be ſo fram'd as it is, but for the better gathering and mote 
diſtindt conveyance of the Sounds, as appears by the confus'd 
noiſe which thoſe have who have loſt that part? What made the 
inward paſſa e ſo winding, and ſuch an exquiſite Membrane at the 
end of it, anda Cord behind it, but for the advantage of the Sound? 
How come the three cavities behind, the firſt with little bones of 
an extraordinary figure, whereof one triangular, the better to give 
paſſage to the Air; the ſecond called the Labyrinth, and the third 
with Spiral Mindings and an Internal Air, and all particularly ſer⸗ 
ving the purpoſe of Hearing, by the Sound paſſing from ge 10 
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another? Whence came all theſe ſubtle and intricate paſſages, if 
our Bodies were made by chance? And yet, if any of them be 
not in their due order, our ſenſe of Hearing is prejudiced; which 
ſhews that this contrivance was neceſſary in order to it. And 
which is again obſervable, the greater diſcoveries have been made 
in theſe matters, the more reaſon we have to admire the con- 
trivance of them. As in this ſenſe of Hearing, the lateſt diſco- 
veries about the ſmall bones of the firſt cavity, call'd the Hammer, 
the Anvil, and the Stirrup, and another in the joyning the two laſt; 
acquaint us with more than what the Ancients knew ſince there are 
two things remarkable about them. 1. That they do move each other; 
the Drum moves the Hammer, the Hammer the Anvil, that the Stir- 
rup, which opens the paſſage into the ſecondcayity. 2. That theſe 
bunes are as big in an Infant, as in grun Perſons. Now how comes 
this to paſs in a way of Mechaniſm? How come theſe bones not 
to increaſe as 'the other parts of the Body do; ſince the moſt 
ſolid of them, the Hammer and Anvil, as well as the Stirrups. 
have manifeſt Pores in them to receive nouriſhment? Bur not only 
theſe, but the other ſmall bones in the inner cavities, the Semicir- 
cular paſſages and the Cochlea only receive a greater firmneſs and 
hardneſs by Age. Theſe $4 I can ny mention, and refer the 
Reader to Mr. Du Verney and others, who have treated moſt ex- 
attly of them. | 

The frame of the Mouth as it is, is neceſſary for Reſpiration, 
and Nowriſhment, and Speech. For Reſpiration, the Mouth opened 
affords a paſſage to the Air, and there are inward veſſels fitted to 
convey it to the Lungs; and without breathing it is impoſſible to 
hve. Bur how came the two different paſlages for the Air and Food ? 
How came the Value to ſecure the paſſage to the Lungs from 
ſuch things which may prejudice it, and paſs the other way? As 
to Nouriſhment, the Mouth not - takes in the Food, bar the 
Teeth are conveniently plac'd for the preparing it for its farther 
paſſage and alteration in the Stomach, in order to Nutrition for 
which end there are veſſels prepar'd with wonderful variety and 
contrivance. How come thoſe Channels into thoſe hard bones in 
the Mouth, which we call Teeth, by which an Artery, a Vein and 
a Nerve ſpread themſelves in branches to each particular Tooth ? 
How come the figures of them to vary according to their uſe, and 
to have ſtronger Roots where the work is harder? And becauſe 
Fpeech is one of the peculiar excellencies of Mankind, there is an 
Inftrument fram'd on purpoſe for it in the Mouth (which ferves 
for Taſtiug likewiſe) and without this, all the communication of 
Mankind with each other by words had been loft. And I cannot 
ſee how mere Matter and Motion could help Mankind either to 
frame words, or to utter them to others without a Tongue ; nor, 
how it could be fram'd by it. | | | | 
The Hand is ſo provided with Foynts, Muſcles and Tendons, for 
the great variety of nceflary uſes it ſerves Mankind for, that he that 
can think it could be ſo contriv'd by chance, doth thereby ſhew 
that ſome can think only by Chance without any Reaſon; and it 
is a vain thing to hope to convince them. I ſhall not need to in- 
iſt on the curioſity of the contrivance of all the Muſcles of the Hand, 


but it is impoſſible for any Man to give an aceount of the Perfo- 
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ORIGINES SACRA. Book I. Chap. 1. 
ration of thoſe Muſcles, which ſerve for the uſe of ſome of the Fin. 
Rielan. A. gers and Toes, from mere Matter and Motion; nor the Ligamentg 
natom. l. 5. about the Tendons of thoſe Muſcles, for the greater eaſineſs of their 
6 ion. | bout the great uſe of a Hand 
Ariftor, de motion. Ariſtotle hath a Diſcourſe abou great uſe of a Hang 
Pare. 4. to Mankind; Anaxagoras, he faith, ſaid that Man was the Wiſe 
ni. l. 4 Animal, becauſe he alone had Hands; but, faith he, therefore Aſan 
Had Hands, becauſe he was the wiſeſt: being beſt able to make uſe 

of ſuch an excellent Inſtrument. For that is the wiſdom of Nature 
70 do as a wiſe Man would do, i. c. to give the beſt inſtruments 10 
the beſt. workman. Now, faith he, the Hand is the moſt uſeful In- 
ſtrument to him that is capable of making a good uſe of it. And 
therefore he blames thoſe that ſaid, Man was the worſt provided 
for of any Animals ; for they have but one help afforded them by Na- 
ture, but the Hand 1 mſtead of all, for it can make uſe of all. And 
for that reaſon he ſhews how very convenient the make and faſhion 
of the Hand is, and the diviſion of it into five parts, on which he in- 
ſiſts at large. So that Ariſtotle was fully fatisfy'd that the produ- 
ion of Mankind was no caſual or ſpontaneous thing, but the ct, 
fect of Wiſdom and Underſtanding. 
Theſe things I have here laid together at firſt, becauſe this Hy- 
potheſis of Diodorus Siculus hath been thought by ſome in our Age 
to be The natural ſenſe of Mankind without Revelation; whereas 
in truth it is the foundation of Irreligion, and the reproach of 

Mankind; but not the ſenſe of the wiſeſt part of them. And to 
make out this more effectually, I ſhall now proceed to conſider and 
compare the ſenſe of the moſt Ancient Philoſophers on both ſides, 
as to this point, whether the World was the effect of Chance, or 
of a wiſe Providence. For if the World were made by a wiſe and 

intelligent Being, it can never be ſuſpected that Religion is an im. 
oſture, or a contrivance of Politicians; for then it will appear to 

e built upon the trueſt Reaſon. And I ſhall the more carefull 
inquire into the opinions of the eldeſt Philoſophers; becauſe they 
were neither Preeſts nor Politicians, having no intereſt to carry on 

by the practice of Religion. And ſome of them were born in a 
very good condition, and quitted their Eſtates, or neglected other 
buſineſs, the more freely to attend on their philoſophical Inqui- 
ries. And therefore we have the more reaſon to ſearch into their 
Opinions, ſo far as relates to theſe matters. 

It cannot be deny'd that after Men began to be inquiſitive into 
the philoſophical Reaſons of Things, there were ſome who ſet up 
for material Cauſes only, without an Efficient. And there were 
two different forts of theſe, and the other Schemes may be well 
reduced to them. | 1. ; 

The firſt was of thoſe who were the immediate Succeſſors of 

Thales. For I ſee no reaſon to put him in the head of them, if what 
Cicero, Diogenes Laertius and Plutarch report of him be true. For 

Cicer. de it is ſaid in Cicero, That Thales made Gop to be the Mind that 
Nat. Deor. form d all things. And to what purpoſe ſhould Velleius ſay this, if 
this had not been then known to have been his opinion? For it 
had been better for his deſign to have made fo great a Man as Ta- 

les was eſteem'd;. to have excluded Gop and Providence. ©Dzoge- 

grmes Laertius faith, That he not only made Gop an Eternal Being, 

ut that the World was of his making. And he was no more 4 
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tial in this caſe, than the Epicurean in Tully. Iris obſervable th 

when Plutarch blames Anaximander and Anaximenes for 25 
out the Efficient Cauſe, he takes no notice of Thales on that ac. 
count; which he ought to have done, as being the Head of that 


Sect of Philoſophers called the Tone; as himſelf acknowledges Putar. 4. 
in that pace. And Srobæus faith, That Thales own'd = Divine _ Phil, 


Power, which paſs'd thro and gave motion to the ſſuid Matter, 


againſt this, is, that ſeveral of the ancient Writers fay, That Ana- 
xagoras was the firſt Philoſopher, who attributed the making of the 
WVorld to an Infinite Mind; and that Plutarch himſelf, in the Life 
of Pericles, faith the fame. But the true anſwer to this, is, 
that Anaxagoras was the firſt who own'd this in writing; whoſe 
words are produc'd by ſo many; but Thales wrote nothing about 
it that appear'd, and therefore his Scholars going another way, 
there might be ſome preſumption _ him. For, it is too evi- 
dent that Anaximander, his Diſciple, did never mention a G op 
in the making of the World; but he mentions ſeveral Gods made 
out of the World, Dii nativi; a fort of Phenitian Gods, which 
roſe out of Matter; and ſuch as the Poets had poſleſs'd the People 
with among the Greeks. I have already obſery'd from Plato, 
That the old Greeks . the Sun, Moon and Stars, Cc. as other 
barbarons Nations did: Now herein lay the artifice of Anaximan- 
der, that he took care to aſſert the Popular Deities, and ſo avoided 
the imputation of Atheiſm among the People; who look'd no far- 
ther, than whether Men own'd the Religion in vogue: But whether 
there were an Infinite Mind ſuperior to thoſe Gods they worſhip'd, 
they look'd on as a Speculation too deep for them; and eber 
they let thoſe alone, who ſpake nothing againſt the Gods they ſo- 
lemnly worſhip'd. And this was the true reaſon of the different 
uſage of Anaximander and Anaxagoras. The former aſſerted the 


Beginning of all things to have been from Infinite Matter, without 


an Efficient Cauſe; the latter ſaid, this was impoſſible; but there 
muſt be an Eternal Mind to give motion to Matter, and to direct 
it. Now one would have thought that Anaxagoras ſhould have 
been in favor with the People, who hated Atheiſm, and Anaxi- 
nander puniſhed: But on the contrary Anaximander kept up his 
Intereft among the People where he liv'd, at Miletus in Aſia, and 


at laſt carry'd a Colony along with him to Apollonia. The reaſon U;. 
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out 4* 2. 5 
of which he fuppos'd all things to be made. The great Objection when 


was, the People of Miletus had a wonderful veneration for the © "7 


Sun and Moon, under the names of Apollo and Diana; and as long * 


as Anaximander com ly'd with them, as to theſe Dii nativi, th 


let him alone in his Philoſophy. But Anaxagoras coming to A- 
thens, and being there in favor with Pericles, a leadin Man in the 


7555 but oppos'd violently by a different Faction of Thucydides 
Mileſius, who took all advantages they could againſt Pericles his 


his 'Philofophy, when he call'd che Sun a Maſs of Fire; this ſet 
them all in a flame, and made ſuch a difturbance about it, that 
Anaxagoras was accus'd of Atheiſm ; and Pericles with all his In- 
tcreſt and Eloquence, could nor fave him from Banifhment, in which 
he died, as appears by Laertius and lian. Anaxagoras was 
very clear as to the main point of Atheiſm, tor he aſſer 3 


. 


Ang 4 They finding that Anaxagoras had ſhew'd too much of 
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Xind which made the World; this Anaximander deny'd, bur hc 
aſſerted the Common Deities: and altho' the Epicurean in Tully 


argues well againſt Anaximander s Opinion, Sed nos Deum niſi ſem. 
piternum intelligere qui poſſumus? We can have no true Notion of 
Gop.not eternal; yet ſuch philoſophical Reaſons ſignified little; 

he allow'd the ſame worſhip which they practis'd, and. this was 

enough to ſatisfy them. | 15 wo 
I am not ignorant, that ſome have gone about to excuſe Anaxi. 
mander, as tho he were ſo intent upon the Material Cauſes, that 
throꝰ Incogitancy only he left out the Efficient. A ſtrange piece of 
Incogitancy in a Philoſopher to leave out the main point. For 
the juſt fault which Anaxagoras found, was that he went about to 
make a World without an Eternal Mind before Matter; and he 

knew\ very well what the ſenſe of Anaximander, and his Scholar 
Anaximenes were, by whom he was inſtructed. - And why ſhould 
Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, &c. look on it as ſo ex- 
traordinary a thing in Anaxagoras to aſſert an Eternal Mind, as the 
firſt Cauſe, if his predeceſſors meant the ſame thing? But there 
is a paſlage in Ariſtotle which ſeems moſt to favor Anavimander; 
viz. T hat he ound an Infinite firſt 7 which did contain and 
govern all things, and was Immortal and Incorruptible. And this 
De Perensi Aug. Steuchus Eugubinus in his learned Book De perenni Philoſo- 
Philoſl.11. phia, inſiſts much upon. (A Book written with ſo good a deſign, 
5 and bating ſome ſuppoſititious Authorities, ſo well manag' d, that 
7/.Scalig. the Elder Scaliger, as his Son tells us, commended it particularly 
de vit. Fu toa ret Friend of his, too inclinable to Atheiſin (as was too much 
75 ye # the faſhion then, as well as ſince, among ſome who would ſeem to 
have more wit than others) and it had ſo great ſuccels therein, that 

he utterly renounc'd all Principles tending that way.) The paſ- 

ſage which he produces is certainly in Ari/fotle, and it ſeems 
Clem. Ale- ſo capable of a good meaning, that Clemens Alexandrinus joyn d 


„„ him with Anaxagoras in ſuppoſing an Infinite Being above the Els. 
= ments; and it cannot be deny'd that the Author of the Book 4. 


Mundo (who, as I before obſerv'd, was very ancient, if not Ari 
ſtotle) doth uſe the ſame Exprefſian concerning Gop, that he doth 
contain and govern all things: but yet laying the paſlages in Ar:- 
ſtotle together, there is too great reaſon to ſuſpect that Anaximan- 
der did not aſſert an Eternal Mind, as Anaxagoras did. He is there 
Nat. Auf. giving an account of the different Notions Philoſophers had con- 
„ cerning the firſt Principle; ſome aſſerted it to be Infinite, as Ana- 
xagoras and Democritus; the former held things to be made out 0 
one another, and that there was one firſt Principle of all, which he 
called Mind ; the latter held no Generation of things out of another ; 
but that one Common Matter or Body was the only Principle of all 
things; and that the parts differ'd only by bulk and figure. Thus 
far Ariſtotle is clear; then he goes on to ſhew, that the firſt Prin- 
ciple muſt be Ingenite and Incorruptible ; and then it muſt contain 
and govern all things; as all do hold, who do not aſſert other Cauſes 
as Mind (as Anaxagoras) or FR (as Empedocles.) And this 
is the 7) ed» the Divine Being, which is immortal and incorruptible, 
as was aſſerted by Anaximander and the moſt of thoſe he calls Phy- 
ſealogiſts, ie. who went no farther than the bare Nature of things. 
Now here it is plain, that he doth diſtinguiſh Anaximander "= 
* | * | * us 
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his followers from Anaxagoras, who aſſerted an Eternal Mind: 
and he diſtinguithes his opinion both from that of Democrirui and 
Anaximander. It may be ſaid, that it is plain from hence, that A- 
naximander di aſſert a Divine Being; but at laſt it came to no- 
thing but Infinite Matter : which was the Original and Mother- 
God to his Pii geniti, as he called them. In another place he 
ſpeaks yer more plainly; vis. that thoſe Philoſophers before Anaxa- 
goras, Went no. farther than Matter, and made a things to come out Metaphyſ. 
of it, and to be diſſolv d into it again; being it ſelf one and immutable © © 
under all the variety of changes. He ſuth, They differ'd about the 
firlt Material Principle; Thales, and one Hippon called the Athei/t 
(the firſt of that order that we read of) held it to be Water: but 
Ariſtotle beſtows a very ſevere character upon him, viz. that he ,,.., . 
did not deferve to be mention d for the meanneſs of his capacity. (It u as- 
ſeems Mit and Atheiſm did not 15 55 together.) Anaximander * ale. 
would go no farther than Infinite Matter in general; but Ana vi- 
menes was for Air; and fo was Diogenes Apolloniates, who liv'd 
in the time of Anaxagoras ; but it ſeems by Demetrius Phalerens 
his Apology for Socrates (now loſt) that he fell into ſome danger 
at Athens: (poſſibly for being againſt the worſhip of Fire, as Ana- 
xazoras was) But upon the whole matter, I do not fee how Ana- 
ximander can be excus'd, altho' he left the Popular Gods, and be- 
ſtow'd the name of Divinity upon his Infinite Matter. 
But there was another Succeſſion of Philoſophers deriv'd from Xe- 
nophanes, who liv'd in Sicily, faith Laertius, and was contempo- 
rary with Anaximander: and he was neither a follower of Thales 
nor of Pythagoras; but from a Town near the Sea in 1taly, whence 
his chief followers came, it was called the Eleatic Seff, He was 
a great enemy to the Poetiral fictions about the Gods; as he had 
reaſon; for they ſtrangely corrupted the minds of the People, and 
took away all inward Reverence towards the Deity. And altho' 
Ariſtotle Peaks with ſome contempt of him; yet others have ſhew'd 
that he miſ-underſtood him, and that he aſſerted One Infinite and. Beſari c. 
Eternal Mind: and the fame Simplicius faith of Parmenides and ng "io 
 Meliſſus : But ſince the learned Author of the Intellectual Syſtem .. 0. 11. 
of the , verſe, hath very well clear'd that matter, I intend not to 
tranſcribe him, but to refer my Reader to him; and proceed to thoſe 
who changed the firſt Notions of the Eleatic ect, and ſet up for 
the making a World without a Deity. And thoſe were Leucip- Tres 
pus and Democritus ; and yet Stobæus faith, that Leucippus wrote © 
4 Book about Mind; wherein he hath this ſaying, That nothing 
is done in vain, but all things are done from Reaſon and Neceſſity. 
How theſe two things came to be ſo put together is hard for us 
now to conjecture, unleſs that Book of his had been preſerv'd. 
Plutarch faith, That Democritus held that Gop was an In- To 
telleFual Fire, and the Soul of the World. But it appears by Cicero, puny. 1, 1, 
that Democritus did not ſtick at making ſome very ſubtle Efiuvia © 7 | 
of his Atoms to be Gods, both thoſe without us, and thoſe within B. 
us, viz." thoſe which make up our intellectual Faculties. It is very 
hard to ſay what his true Notion of Divinity was, unleſs we could 
have ſeen his Books about Mind and Providence, which Laertius 
faith thut he wrote. But whatever he might write for the amuſing 
the World, (as Epicurus did afterwards) if he made the origin 0 
| F a 
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all things to have been without Mind or Providence, no Titles of 
Books will be a ſufficient Excuſe for him. 

And I conſeſs it is all one to me, whether thoſe who fram'd 
the Atheiſtical Hypotheſes eee in the way of Forms and 
Qualities, or of Atoms and Yacuityz becaule I think the one way 
as impoſſible as the other. For as Ariſtotle hath well obſerved, the 
great difficulties as to the firſt Principles lay in two things; The be. 
Zinning of Motion, and the Order of the World: and in both theſe 
the different Hypotheſes of  Anaximander and Democritus, were 
equally defective. But whether the World were made by the Cir. 
cumvolution of Infinite Matter, endued with contrary Qualities, or 
by the motion of Atoms, which had nothing but Bulk and Figure, 
ſignifies nothing as to the main point. I do not deny but one Hy- 
pot heſis may in ſome reſpects be more intelligible than the other, 
and tend more to explain the difference of Body and Mind: but 
there are ſtill difficulties on both ſides: ſome things may be taken 
for Real Qualities, which are not; and the many Experiments of 
this Age have fully prov'd it: but then there are other things, eſpe- 
cially relating to Animals, which can never be „ v in the 
Mechanical way, to the ſatisfaction of any reaſonable Man. 

But altho' Anaximander and Democritus ſtarted theſe two diffe- 
rent Hypotheſes about the Origin of the World; yet thoſe who 
aſſerted an Eternal Mind to be the firſt Cauſe, had in common 
Reaſon very much the advantage of either; ſince it was impoſſible 
for them to give an account how the motion of Matter began, or 

how it fell into that order, and beauty and uſefulneſs which we 
find in thoſe parts which make up the viſible World. All that we 

Plutarch. can learn of Anaximander's Hypotheſis is, That the Heavens and 

apud Euſ. Infinite Worlds (for why ſhould they ſtop, when they could make 

„%% Worlds fo eaſily) were produced by an Infinite circumvolution of 

all things; that theſe had in them very different Qualities from 
each other, ſome hot ſome cold, ſome dry ſome moiſt, Cc. that theſe 
being in continual motion, a mixture of them happened, and accord- 
ing to the different mixtures of Qualities, the ſeveral ſorts of things. 
did ariſe. This, as far as I can apprehend, was his ſcheme of 
the Production of things. 

There is little difference between the two Hypotheſes of Anaxi- 
mander and Democritus, but only in the point of Mixture, which 
one attributes to Qualities, and the other to the Bulk and Figure 
of Atoms. They both aſſert the Production of things * cir- 
cumvolution of the parts of Matter; both held infinite Worlds; 
and that the things of this World came together of themſelves, 
without any ſuperior Cauſe. | | 

But were not all the Philoſophers of their Mind? No; ſo far 
from it, that the beſt and greateſt of them utterly rejected this 
Doctrine, as unſatisfactory to human Reaſon. Of which we have 
an evident proof from Ariſtotle, who cannot be ſuſpected of any 
partiality in this matter. In the beginning of his Metaphy/irs he 
gives an account of the Opinions of Philoſophers before him about 
the firſt Principles of things. I know that he is hardly thought of 
by many for miſ-repreſenting the Opinions of thoſe before him, 
and that he endeavor'd to leſſen their reputation to advance his 


own; bur I can ſee no manner of reaſon for it in this caſe. Lis 
poſſible 
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poſſible as to the Pythagorean and Eleatic ſect, he might not re- 

reſent their Opinions ſo fairly as they were capable of: but as to 
theſe Phyſiologiſts, as he calls them, he charges nothing upon them, 
but what they own'd; only he makes Thats the Head of them; 
for which I have offer'd Reaſons to the contrary. But in general 


they did return ; the Subſtance remaining the ſame, and the Aﬀettions 
only chang'd. As Socrates is the ſame Man, altho' his imward ha- 
bits were chang'd. Bur what this Material principle was, they were 
not agreed. Thales, the fir/t of them, thought it to be Mater; Ana- 
ximenes and Diogenes Air; Hippaſus and Heraclitus Fire; Empe- 
docles to them added Earth. Hitherto, faith he, we find nothin 

but the Material Cauſe; but, faith he, when they had gone 15 


But the ſeeking this, is looking after another Principle, which he 
calls, the Principle of Motion. Which thoſe who aſſerted from the 
beginning, ran themſelves into difficulties, altho' they aſſerted Mat- 
ter to be one ; but thoſe who went no farther than Matter, whether 


of things; and therefore were forc'd by Truth it ſelf, ( wi; i; 
Ahe, to ſeek for another Principle. Where it is very conſiderable 
that Ariſtotle ſaith, That there were ſome from the beginning who 
aſſerted both Principles; and that thoſe who ard Ton a Ma- 
terial Principle, ran themſelves into ſuch difficulties which they 
could never ſee their way through; but were forc d at laſt by the 
mere power of Truth to ſeek for another Principle. Which notonly 
ſhews his own Opinion, but that others upon conſideration, were 
fain to ſerup a new Hypotheſis againſt theſe Materialiſts; not wholly 
new, as he ſhews, but new 1n 4 oſition to them, who thought 
at firſt by pretending to skill in biloopby: to have run down the 
ancient 8 of Mankind, founded on ſuch a Tradition of 
which none could trace the Original. Of which I have already 
E the teſtimonies of Plato and Plutarch. But now the 

umor of philoſophizing coming among the Greeks, the firſt ſet- 
ters up of this were very apt to contemn any thing that was built 
on Tradition; for that gave no Reaſon of things; which it was 
their buſineſs to do. In ſome things then unknown as to the natural 
cauſes of them, they wonderfully ſupriſed the common fort, who 
thereupon admired them as Men that could do any thing. Being 
thus puffed up with a vain opinion of their own skill, they attem- 
pted to give an account of the very beginning of the World; and 
finding out what they thought the main Principle of which things 
were compoſed, they had no more to do, but to ſuppoſe them all 
reduced to a Maſs or Chaos; and then they fancied that by the 
motion of theſe ſeveral parts of Matter, things would fall into that 
ſtate, we now ſee them in the World. But as much as they pleas d 


found them extremely defective. both in the beginning of this Mo- 
F 2 tions 


far, the very Nature of things carried them farther in their In- n 
quiries. For whatever change be made in Generation and Corru- 7*=5} 
ption, there muſt be ſome Cauſe why it ſo happened. For mere g 
Matter doth not change it ſelf. As Wood doth not make it ſelf n »34 
into a Bed, nor Braſs into a Statue; but ſome Artificer doth it, *=*% 


LATE Gillen 


Water, or Fire, or Earth, were never able to clear the Production 


themſelves wich theſe Speculations, thoſe who came after them, 


he faith, That thoſe who began firſt to philoſophize, look'd upon Mat. Meri 
ter as the only Principle, out of which all things came, and to which 
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2 niſhment; yet he took care of him in it. And as Plutarch faith, 


Sexe. En. Mind above Riches. And Sextus Empiricus faith, he was the moſt 
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tion, and the Order of it. For they found Matter to be a dull un. 
active thing of it ſelf; and that no Matter could form it ſelf with. 
out an Agent; and therefore t ſaw it neceſſary to add a Su- 
reme Efficient Cauſe, which ſhould both put the parts of Matter, 
8 qualified, into motion, and direct and regulate the courſe 
of it. For otherwiſe it was impoſſible to conceive, that there ſhould 
be ſuch diſtin& Syſtems or Bodies of Matter, as there are in the 
World. For how come the ſeveral Yortices not to interfere with 
each other? What made the Centers of them to be diſtin from 
one another; ſo as that the Matter within ſuch circumference ſhould 
move about that alone? And without this it is impoſſible to con- 
ceive there ſhould be ſuch Bodies as the Sun, Moon, and Stars are; 
ſo great, and yet ſo diſtinct from each other. But what Cauſe then 
was found ſo neceſſary to be ſuperadded? Ariſtotle faith, That 
the order and fitneſs of things, which he calls & e . muſt pro- 
ceed from an Intelligent Cauſe, for theſe things could never come 
either from mere Material Cauſes, as Fire, Earth, &c. or only by 
Chance. And therefore he faith, Anaxagoras wrote like a Man in 
his ſenſes, in compariſon of thoſe before him; which ſhews that he 
look d on the others Speculations as dreams and idle fancics. And 
he will not allow Anaxagoras to have been the firſt that aſſerted 
this; but he did it e openly and plainly, in oppoſition to ſuch 
as had ſet up another Hypot heſis. For before him, he faith, Her- 
motinus Clazomenius had ſaid the fame thing, as to a ſuperior Cauſe. 
And ſo no doubt had many others; but he mentions him as a Philo- 
ſopher of the ſame City from whence Anaxagoras came. But it ſcems 
the reputation of Thales and his Scholars had obtain'd ſo much in 
the Greek Colonies where they inhabited, that they buried the name 
of others, altho' Clazomene were a City of Jonia too. 
But that Anaxagoras was a Perſon of a juſt eſteem, appears by 
Ti d the great value which Pericles {et upon him; who not only had 
7. , him for his Counſellor, but ventur'd his intereſt to preſerve him: 
wdms 5 andaltho' he was over-ruld by the contrary Faction, as to his Ba- 


in Pericle. he obtain'd the name of , he cannot tell, whether it was for 
his Opinion, or the reputation of his Wiſdom. And after he was 
buried at Lampſacus, a City of Aſia Minor near the Helliſpont, 
there were two Inſcriptions on the Altar erected to his Memory, 
which teſtify d the very great Eſteem of him in two words, the 
Alan ls. one was Ne and the other 4. And what can be faid greater 
+ of a Philoſopher, than that Underſtanding and Truth belong'd to 
him? Timon, who was not very civil to the memories of moſt 
Philoſophers, gives him a high character in Laertius who faith 
likewiſe, That he was born to a conſiderable Eſtate ; but he had 4 


tir. Þ-153- Skalful in Natural Philoſophy ; and he was blam'd both by Socrates 
Plate i» and Ariſtotle, for running too far into Natural Cauſes, as tho he 
rift. made uſe of his Supreme Mind only to help him out, when nothing 
Metaph. elſe would. But therein he hew'd that it was not for want of 
'+ , Underſtanding Natural Cauſes, that he aſſerted an Eternal Mind. 
. Pericle. pure and unmix'd, which was the firſt Cauſe of things; but it was 
his true skill in Philoſophy, which brought- him to it. For he 

fix'd on the Principle off Gravitation, as the main . of 

| nion 
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Union and Compoſition z but the other Hypotheſes of Vortices, — 
Circumlations without it, he look d on as weak and inſufficient. 
So vain is that ſaying of Lucretius and a modern Philoſopher, that 


Ienorance of Cauſes inclined Men to Religion ; eſpecially as to the 75%" 
cavenly Bodies: ts 


45 


Preterea cœli rationes ordine certh, 
Et varia annorum cernebant tempora verti, 
Nec poterant quibus id fiertt cognoſcere cauſis 
Ergo perfugium ſibi habebant omnia Divi- 
Tradere, & illorum nut# facere omnia fletti. 

| Lucret. 1. 5. 
For the trueſt and exacteſt ſearcher into Natural Cauſes, we ſee, 
was the moſt firm and ſteady aſſerter of a Gop. Lucretius mag- 
nifies his Heroe, that neither the common Fame, nor the Thundss 
and 1.ightning had frighted him into any ſenſe of Religion ; but that 
he had gone beyond the Clouds by the ſtrength of his Wit, and had ſes 
tled all the bounds of Nature. . 


Quem nec fama Deum, nec fulmina, nec minitanti 
Murmure compreſſit cœlum, &c. 


Which was all becoming the more than Poetic fury of Lucretius 
to ſay. But Plutarch in the Life of Pericles faith, That Anaxa- 
goras Explain'd to him the Natural Cauſes of thoſe Meteors which 
are ſo apt to terrify Mankind; and thereby took away an igno- 
rant Superſtition; but inſtead of that he ſetled in his Mind . 
ae wer" ned, aN aua, 4 firm Devotion accompany'd with good 
Hopes. And is not this far beyond the utmoſt Lucretius attributes 
to his Hero? ſuppoſing he had ſuch ſucceſs, as he imagin'd; 
which we have only the Poet's word for. 


Quare Relligio pedibus ſubjecta viciſſim 
Obteritur, nos equal Vittoria clo. 


But we can find no ſuch victory that he ever obtain'd over Reli- 

gion, by his fooliſh and precarious Hyporheſes, which the more 
learned pretenders to Atheiſm in our Age are aſham'd of, becauſe 

of its vanity and ineonſiſtency; and therefore there is now leſs 

need of inſiſting upon it. But what reaſon had Lucretius to make 

ſuch extravagant boaſting of Epicurus his ſucceſs againſt the Prin- 

ciples of Religion; when Cicero of the fame age and time, and a 
friend to Lucretius, had fo very mean an opinion of it, and hath 
expos d it ſo much to contempt in more places than one? But 
poſſibly he may mean, it had /# at Athens: nothing like it. For 
* obſery'd, that none were more forward 3 with the . 
popular ſuperſtitions, none more reſerv'd as to their real opinions E adv, 
about the — than Epicurus and his followers. What need al! 
this mean eomplyance, this caution and reſerve, if they were ſuch 
Conquerers, 1 repreſents them? They never oppos'd the com- 


mon ſentiments, as Anaxagoras did, and {affer'd for it; but inſtead 
of it, th induſtriouſſy labor'd to perſuade the People, that they 
Pic and Veneration 4 the Gods ; and Epicurus wrote 
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about it: whether in earneſt or not, I diſpute not; but he was in 
earneſt concern'd for his own ſecurity. Are theſe the marks of 3 


Conqueror And yet in his time the fear of the Areopagus, after 


Plut. vit. 
Demerrii. 


the time of Ephialtes was in great meaſure removed. It is obſer. 


ved by Joſephus, That 5 the Laws of Athens, it was death with. 


out mercy, to ſpeak againſt the eſtabliſhed Religion ; and we find with 
what difficulty Anaxagoras eſcaped: But in Epicurus his time the 
Government was ſunk, and the Macedonian Empire was continy- 
ally growing upon them; and all People took greater liberty to 
ſpeak their 1 and without any ſuch oppoſition as the Philo- 
ophers before him met with, when their Laws were obſerved more 
ſtrictly ; as when Protagoras and Diagoras were forced to abſcond 
for fear of their lives; and Ariſtotle upon a ſuſpicion of a profane 
Hymn to withdraw to Chalcis. But in the time of Epicurus, the 
ſtate of the City was altered, and the Government was in the hands 
of Alexander's Succeſſors; for Epicurus lived with his Scholars in 
Athens, when it was fo cloſely beſieged by Demetrius, as Plutarch 
informs us, who ſoon after had the poſſeſſion of it delivered to him. 
Now in buſy and diſordered times, ſuch as Epicurus might be far 
more ſecure than at another time; and yet even then he was afraid 
of giving any diſtaſt, as to his opinions about Religion; and ill 
aſſerted his owning the a ee of a Deity, altho' not conſi- 
{tent with his own grounds of certainty. But where was the vi- 
ctory the mean while over Religion, which Lucretius boaſts of? His 
Defenders ſay, It was over the ill effefts of Superſtition ; but we 
find nothing like that effected by him. The World was not made 
one jot the better, but a great deal the worſe for his Principles; 
for the very name of a Philoſopher went a great way with Per- 
ſons of bad inclinations: and they do not govern themſelves by any 
Reaſon; but when they can bring an Authority of a Perſon of any 
reputation, they inquire no farther, but go on with greater con- 
fidence in their former practices; and then they charge Ignorance 
and Superſtition on thoſe that contradit them. I do not deny but 
{ome of the Defenders of Epicurus in our Age, have been Perſons 
of Wit and Learning, and they have uttterly diſown'd his irreli- 
gious Principles: but yet the very undertaking to defend the Au- 
thor of ſo much impiety, hath 2 unſpeakable miſchief to the 
Age we live in; and all the diſcoveries of Natural Philoſophy can 
never make amends for it. We are now comparing the Notions 
of Epicurus and Anaxagoras as to Religion; and that method which 
Plutarch tells us Anaxagoras took, as to the freeing the Mind of 
Pericles from Superſtition, was far better than that of Epicurus. For 
Anaxagoras ſatisfy d him, that there were natural cauſes of Thun- 
der and Lightning, but theſe were the effects of a Divine Provi- 
' dence, which — . the affairs of Mankind for the beſt, as well 
as the Meteors in the Air; and therefore there was no reaſon why 
any wiſe and good Man ſhould not entertain a comfortable Hope 
of Divine Protection: but in the way of Epicurus there is a bare 
account of Natural Cauſes, which 3 or — true or falſe, can give 


no ſatisfaction to a thinking Man. For the utmoſt comes to this; 
Such and ſuch Effects do naturally follow ſuch Cauſes. And what 
then? Then if ſuch things happen, we cannot help it. And what 


tollows? N othing more. And 1s this all the comfort of — 
| | is 
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his Inquiry into Cauſes? To underſtand this better, I will puta a 
Caſe, which lately happened in the place where I live at preſent, 
to a Man working in his Garden near a great River: while he 
was there buſy, a violent ſhower of Rain fell of a ſudden; and 
che Man thinking to divert it, the Rain beat down a great heap of 
earth above him, and carried it through his Garden, and took away 
the Man with its force into a precipice hard by, and with great vio- 
lence hurried him down into the River, which made him pid and 
ſenſleleſs; but it pleas d Gop he was taken up, and recover d. Now 
let us conſider what would tend molt to the ſatisſaction of this 
Man's Mind, when he was in that deplorable ſtate, if he had been 
then ſenſible of his cafe : What comfort would it have been to him 
to have been told, that as things were, the earth above him falling 
down, and there being ſuch a precipice below him, there was no 
help for him, and he muſt be contented to ſuffer? But would it 
not be far greater ſatisfaction to be told, there were thoſe above 
who ſaw him fall, and pitied his caſe, and would be ſure to help 
him out, and give him what was neceſſary for his relief and remedy ? 
Now this is the caſe of Neceſſity and Providence: the one gives 
only that you comfort, Things muſt be ſo, and we cannot help it; 
the other {till keeps up reaſonable hope, and the expectation of 
ſomething better. So that no one can deny, that upon mere Prin- 
ciples of Natural Reafon, this is the more deſirable Hypotheſis; 
and nothing but invincible arguments ſhould remove Mankind 
from it: but neither Democritus nor Epicurus could offer any thing 
but a very precarious Hypotheſes ends it. 

From Anaxagoras I now come to Socrates (for Achelous pur- 
ſued his Principles at Athens, where Hocrates was his Diſciple.) He 
was a Perſon of great vogue at Athens, for the Natural ſharpneſs 
f his Wit, and the freedom he us'd in converſation with all ſorts, 
without regard to his own intereſt. And for this he appealed to 
his Judges, and to the whole City, that he was far from any deſign 5 ,, 
to enrich himſelf, as they all knew: he did not deny but chat he . Sr. 
had great preſents offer d him; but he took no more than to keep 
him from poverty, as in the caſes of the King of Macedonia and 
Alcibiades : and none could blame him for being 8 to their 
Laws about Religion; for he declar d that to be his Principle, 
That Gon ought to be worſbip d according to the Laws of the City 
where a Man liv'd. And for this, Xenophon faith, he truſted to the um,. 
Pythian Oracle; which was thought of good Authority among“ +" 
them: however ſome in our time have repreſented it as /o groſs an y,, ny 
impoſture, that is hardly credible any Men of common ſenſe could Of de 
be deceiy'd by it, much leſs the Athenians; who for all that we -_— 
8 perceive had as good an opinion of it, as the Bæotians them- 

ves. 
This was a very hard point at that time among Men of better 
underſtanding, and who had a true ſenſe of Gop and Providence, 
how they ſhould behave themſelves with reſpe& to the Popular 
Superſtitions. There was no difficulty, as to ſuch as had no Re- 
= at all; for their Principle was to keep fair and to ſecure them- 
ſelves; and they look'd on ſuch as Protagoras and Dragoras, as 
Perſons who deſerved be puniſhed for their folly. But for Men 


has uly belicy'd a wiſe G op to govern the World, as wats 
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and his two excellent Scholars Plato and Xenophon did, the caſe 

was very difficult: For, if they did not o_—_— they were ſure to 

be proſecuted as guilty of impiety; if they did, this ſeem'd to ju- 
ſtify all their Superſtition. 

Ihe way which Socrates took was this: He avoided iving any 

offence as to the contempt of their public worſhip. ay, Xeno- 

hon faith, he was ſo far from any impiety that way, that he was 

rather more remarkable for his diligence therein; and that no Man 

ever heard him ſay or do any thing that tended to the diſhonor of 
Religion; ſo that from the whole courſe of his life, he might be 
N well concluded to be Ban 2 very devout Man. 
Ingenii. De Ovar. t. 54- Wi _— _ very 1000 of to 1 of 1 N not 
quum omnium {pientifumus Only for the greatneſs of his Mit, but for his Wiſdom 
eflet, ſunctitiumegue vixiſſet. 15. an Goodne 7 and from him we learn 9 
grounds were which ſuch Men went upon. They found the 

World horribly corrupted with Superſtition, which was to be re- 
mov'd in the beſt way 1 could; but there was great danger, 

leaſt under that pretenſe, all Religion ſhould be delfroy d And 
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Eſſe preſtantem aliquam æter- 
namque Nataram, & eam ſuſpi- 
ciendem admirandamq; homi- 
num generi, pulchritudo Mundi, 
ordoque rerum cceleſtium cogit 
confiteri. Cic. de Div. I. 2. c. 72. 


they ſaw an abſolute neceſſity of keeping up that, 
ſince the Beauty and Order of the World, was ſuff. 
cient to convince Mankind that there was an FE xcel. 
lent and Eternal Being, which was to be adored and 
worſhiped by Mankind. This was their fundamen- 


tal Principle; and they rather choſe to comply with the follics of 
their Superſtitions, than not keep the folemn worſhip of the Deity. 
And to ſatisfy themſelyes, they put ſuch interpretations upon the 
public Rites, as made them ſerve to ſome part or other of natural 
worſhip, with reſpect to the benefits Gop beſtows on the World; 
and thus, even the Eleuſinian Myſteries were underſtood by them. 
Bur how then came Socrates to be ſo ſeverely proſecuted at 
Athens? Tis true, that his enemies charg'd him with [mpiety 
and Atheiſm, as appears both by Plato and Xenophon. In 
Plato's Apology we find that Melitus downright accus'd him 
that he thought there were no Gods. Socrates being much fur- 
priz d at this charge, ask'd him what ground he had for it; and 
all the proof he offer'd was, that he was of Anaxagoras's opinion 
that the Sun and Moon were not Gods: which Socrates deny'd; and 
ſaid his charge was inconſiſtent, for he both accus'd him of bring- 
ing in new Deities, and aſſerting that there were none at all. But in 
the concluſion of his Apology, he fully own'd a Divine Provi- 
dence taking care of good Men living or dying; but whether of tlie 
two were better for a Man, he thought Gop alone knew. 
But to ſhew more plainly what Socrates his judgment was as to 
the Production of the World: Xenophon gives this account of it. That 
| he look'd on it as a great piece of folly in Mankind to 
attempt it from Material Cauſes; and he wonder'd 
that they did not find out, that theſe things were above 
their reach. And he thinks thoſe * Pheloſophers at- 
gued- like mad Men; neither agreeing with one ano- 
ther, nor with the nature of things : for ſome ſaid: 
that it ' conſiſted of One thing; others, of Injinu? : 
Dioms ſaid, all things were in motion; others ſaid, there 
Was no motion at all : ſome fig, that all things were generated and 
Lift — Cor = 
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corrupted ; and others, that nothing at all was. Plato in his Ph 240 
jet us know how he came to be unſatisfy'd even with Anaxagoras 
himſelf, altho he mightily approy'd his fundamental Notion of all 
things being produc d by an Eternal Mind. When he was a oung 
Man, he faith, he was a great admirer of Natural Philofoph | 

and endeavored to find out the Cauſes of things; but at laſt 1 

found they were too hard for him, and fo fell into a kind of Srcepti- 

ciſm: but he had heard of a Book of Anaxagoras, wherein he af. 

ſerted, that Mind order'd all things; this pleas'd him well: but he 
expected that from hence he would have ſhew'd how that Eternal 

Mind did frame every thing for the beſt, u ele, but finding 

him to falter there, and to run to mere Natural Cauſes as others 

had done, he gave over his purſuit of Natural Philoſophy, and 

applied himſelf to matters of Morality; as more certainly known, 

and of greater uſe to Mankind. 

But as to Providence, Xenophon is very particular in it, That it x 
extended to all things ſaid or done, altho in never ſo great ſilence ; . 44 fm. 
and that Gop was preſent in all places. To the fame purpoſe Dio- fa. * 
genes Laertius mentions a ſaying of Thales; Being asked, whether 
4 man could do an unjuſt action without Gop's knowing it: No, 
faith he, not if he only thinks to do it. Which, faith Valbrius Ma- Valer. 
ximus, was intended to keep Mens Minds clean and pure, as well MX**- _ 
as their hands. But the Atheiſtical Club at Athens in Socrates his SS 
time, turn'd this another way. For they ſaid, This was only a con- 
trivance of ſome cunning man, to keep Mankind more in awe. And 
that this was their ſenſe, appears by the Verſes ſtill preſerv'd in 
Sextus Empiricus ; and part in Plutarch and others; but by the 
former they are attributed to Critias, and by the latter to Euripi- Sexr. Emp, 
des, both of Socrates his time. But there ſeems to be far greater e Phil 
probability as to the former, becauſe ſuch a ſaying was very agrec- . ;5. 
able to the Character of the Man. For Critias was one of the thirty 
Tyrants (et up by Lyſander at Athens; a Man of wit, and addicted 
to Poetry; as Socrates himſelf owns in Plato's Charmides, that 
he deriv'd it from Solon: He and Alcibiades had been both under 
Socrates his care, as Xenophon tells us, but they both forſook him, 
and changed their Manners upon it. Critias went into Theſ/aly, 
and there fell into lewd and debauched company ; and from thence 
came to hate Socrates, whom he had admir'd before: and when 
he was one of the thirty Tyrants, he and Charicles ſhew'd a parti- 
cular diſpleaſure againſt him; for Socrates had ſpoken too freely 
againſt their Government. He was the head of the number, as 
appear'd by Theramenes drinking a Health to Critias, when he 
took off his Poiſon; and when T hraſybulus came to deliver Athens, 
upon his being kill'd, the whole Faction funk. Nothing can be 
more agreeablè to the Character of ſuch a Man, than to make him 
look on all Religion as an impoſture and contrivance of ſome 
crafty Politician. But nothing of it agrees with that of Euripi- 
des, who was Scholar ro Anaxagoras, a friend to Socrates ; and on 
all occaſions wrote decently with reſpect to Piety and Virtue. Bur 
Plutarch faith, He wrote the Verſes in the name of Siſyphus for Ian 
fear of the Areopagus. It cannot be deny ' d, that Author (whether 11. 
Plutarch or not, Pr ſome queſtion it) doth ſay ſo. But if Plu- 
tarch had ſaid it on good ground, how came Sextus after him, 2 
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poſitively to give them to Critias? And which is more to the 
purpoſe, the fame Author had but a little before quoted a paſſage 
of Euripides very agreeable to a Scholar of Anaxagoras, Thit 
the Heavens were Kath h Ae pi, The beautiful workman- 
[hip of a wiſe Architect; and from thence we come to the Notion 
Gop. How different is this from the ſenſe of thoſe Athei(ti. 
cal Verſes! But it is no eaſy matter to judg what the true ſenſe 
of a Poet is. when it is his deſign to perſonate others. And ſo 
Euripides might introduce Si/yphus as ſpeaking agreeable to his 
own Character, who is repreſented as an ill man, and given tg 
fraud; and therefore it is no wonder ſuch a Man ſhould look on 
Religion as ſuch a contrivance. For either $z/yphus or Critias 
might be well ſuppos'd to utter ſuch things, but the queſtion is, 
how far Euripides is to be charg'd with them; and whether he 
ſpoke his own ſenſe under the name of Sz/yphus, for fear of the 
Areopagus. This ought certainly to be prov'd ſome other way: 
and if not, it ſeems to be a very unjuſt imputation; eſpecially 
ſince Socrates expreſs'd ſuch an eſteem for Euripides; whith he 
would never have done, if he had ſuſpected that under the Per- 
ſon of Si phus he had overthrown the foundations of Religion. 
But what the true ſenſe of Socrates was, may be ſcen by his Diſ- 
courſe with Ariſtodemus, of which Xenophon hath preſerv'd the 
remembrance. This Ariſtodemus was one of thoſe that not only 
neglected Religion himſelf, but 1 e and laugh'd at thoſe that 
regarded it. Socrates finding what fort of man he was, takes him 
to task after his dry manner. And are there no Perſons, Ari/tode- 
mus, ſaid he, that you have any eſteem of for being wiſer than 
others? Yes, ſaid he briskly and like a Man of Wit, I admire 
Homer for an Epic Poem, Melanippides in Dithyrambics, Sopho- 
cles in Tragedy, Polycletus in the Art of making Statues, and Phi- 
dias in Painting. The Man we fee was a kind of Virtuoſo in other 
things, but without any ſenſe of Gop or Religion. Well! {aid 
Socrates, and would you not admire thoſe more who make living and 
moving Statues, than ſuch only as have neither ſenſe nor motion? 
No doubt the former, Ariſtodemus —_—— if they are made b 
Deſign, and not by Chance. Of that, ſaid Socrates, we may be 
judg by rhe uſe they are intended for. For thoſe things which are 
for a manifeſt uſe, are moſt agreeable to Deſign. As for inſtance, 
the Senſes of Men are fo plainly given them for particular uſes, 
that we cannot reaſonably think, but that he that made Mankind 
at firſt, gave them them for that purpoſe; as he particularly in- 
ſtances in the fabric of the Eye, and the care of Nature to prelerve 
it, (which he calls a work of Providence) and fo for the Ears, 
Noſe and Mouth, which are fo fram'd, as to be he rale. 
done by a wiſe Deſign, and not by Chance. And I cannot, faith 
Socrates, look upon them otherwiſe than as the workmanſhip v 
W@- def x64 hoods, of a wile contriver, and a lover of his own 
Workmanſhip. The ſame he ſhews in the propagation of Animals, 
and the love and care of their young, 8c. but as ro Mankind, he 
faith, there is o % a reach beyond other Animals; and they 
have not only a Body made out of Earth, but a Mind which we 
perceive within our ſelves. And can theſe great and wonderful 


things come to paſs di e %, without Mind or Underſtand- 
ing! 
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ing? To which our Virtuoſo had nothing to ſay, but that he could 
not ſee the Artiſicer here, as he did in other caſes. Well! And 
do not you contrive and deſign things in your own Mind? And 
yet you can no more ſee that, than the wiſe contriver of theſe 
chings. All that Ariſtodemus had to ſay, was that he did not dif. 
own or deſpiſe a Divine Roe but he thought it too great to re- 

ard his Service. Hold a little, ſaid Socrates, for the greater he is: 
the more he ought to be honor d by Mankind. Then he queſtion'd, 
whether there were ſuch a thing as Providence, with reſpect to 
human affairs. For that, Socrates again bad him look to the frame 
of Human Nature, and the ſeveral parts of Man's Body, and he 
could not but ſee a Providence in the contrivance of the ſeveral 
parts of the Body; but eſpecially the Mind, which he hath inſpir'd 
into Men. Ti wy reli a drpory dip, Not blowing ſome ſubtitle 
Air into Man, as ſome modern Philoſophers would tranſlate it; or 
giving 4 mere Vital motion. But Socrates was far from thinking an 
Incorporeal Subſtance within us to be a Contradiction; nor that it 
was any abſurdity to take a Metaphor from Air, to expreſs the in- 
fuſion of an Immaterial Soul. And he ſhews the excellency of the 
human Soul above others, becauſe it alone apprehends the being 
of Go p, who made and contriv'd the greateſt beſt things; and 
alone is capable of doing him ſervice. Beſides, that it hath Pru- 
dence and Memory above all others. So that Mankind are as ſo 
many Gods among inferior Creatures. If a Man had the body of 
an Ox and the Mind of Man together, he could not do what he 
would; nor if Brutes had Hands and wanted Minds, could they 
do much with them. But you, ſaid he to Ariſtodemus, have both, 
and can you think there is no care of Providence about you? Can 
= think, ſaid he, that the Gods (as he ſpeaks) ſhould plant in 


ens Minds an opinion that they are able both to reward and pu- 


niſh, if it were not ſo? And that Mankind ſhould be always de- 
ceiv'd in this Matter, and not be ſenſible of it? Do not you ce, 
faith Socrates, that the moſt ancient and wiſeſt Cities, and Nations, 
and Ages, have always fhew'd the greatef regard to Religion? This 
is a very remarkable teſtimony of Socrates concerning the ſenſe of 
former Ages about the foundations of Religion; and that the A- 
theiſtical temper ſome were then fallen into, was a late Innovation, 
and in probabilicy occaſion'd by that ſmattering in Philoſophy, 
which was crept in among the Greeks from the Principles of Ana- 
ximander and Democritus. But Socrates aſſures us the beſt and 
wiſeſt Ages had a very different ſenſe of theſe matters. And this 
'Xenophon tells us he had from Socrates his own Mouth; and that 
he heard this Diſcourſe between them. p 

And what now is to be ſaid to ſuch a Teſtimony as this, con- 
cerning the ſenſe of Mankind about Religion? Have we any rea- 
ſon to miſtruſt ſuch a Teſtimony as that of Socrates, who was ſo 
much valu'd for his integrity and loſt his life, becauſe he could 
not flatter nor diſſemble? For any one that will carefully cxamin 
the circumſtances of his Trial will find, the true reaſon of his pro- 
ſecution was, that he had diſobliged ſo many ſorts of People by his 


lain 2 For, as he told his Judges, his way was when he Platon 


eard any Man had a great opinion for his own wiſdom and Skill 


above other Men, to talk with him on purpoſe, to ſec whether 
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there were any ſufficient ground for ſuch an. opinion: Which was 
one of the moſt diſobliging courſes in the world; conſidering how 
fond Men are apt to be of themſelves, and to think themſelvc; 
wiſer than others; at leaſt in that which they moſt pretend to. RB 
which means he diſobliged the Politicians, who hate any Man that 
would pretend to find them our; the Sophiſts, whom on all occa- 
lions he expos'd,and in the moſt public manner: And the Men of 
Wir and the Poets were enrag'd againſt him, becauſe he lighted 
their way, as tending only to entertain the fancy, and not to make 
Men wilhes and in their happieſt ſtrains, there wasonly a Natura 
Enthuſiaſm ; and altho they ſaid many fine things, yet they were 
not one jot the wiſer men. The Artificers he found had man 
pretty knacks, but becauſe of their Skill:in ſuch little things, they 
preſum'd wonderfully at Athens upon their Underſtandings, and 
would never bear long any Great Men among them, when things 
went by majority of Votes. As Socrates found, when ſentence 
came to be paſt; for altho' he had many good Friends, yer when 
it came to the numbring of Votes, he was caſt by a great 33 
But as the People of Athens were ſo opinionated of themſelves, that 
they could not bear any Man, whoſe reputation leſlen'd theirs: S0 
when they had done ſuch things which made them ill ſpoken of 
abroad, then they were for redeeming their own honor; either by 
recalling them from Baniſhment, if living; or if dead, by puniſh- 
ing the inſtruments made uſe of in the proſecution. So it hap- 
pened in the caſe of Socrates: when they found his death brought 
an Odium upon the City, one of his Accuſers was put to death, 
?Plucarch, Another baniſbed; and Plutarch faith, ſome of the reſt were ſo weary 
de Odio & of their lives; that they put an end to them by hanging themſelves. 
And to ſhew their great efteem of him, they — a Statue made 
by Ly/ippus, to be ſet up in a public place in the City, as a perpe- 
tual Monument of his wiſdom, and their own folly. And his car- 
riage at his death was with ſo much courage, and conſtancy, and 
evenneſs of Mind, that they were all fatisfy'd as to his integrity 
and freedom from any ill deſign. What reaſon can there be then 
to ſuſpect his Teſtimony in this point of Religion, when there was 
not the leaſt conſtraint or byaſs upon him, and this atteſted by 
ſo unexceptionable a witneſs as Xenophon: A Perſon of great ho- 
nor and judgment; and whoſe Writings are ſuch, as could hardly 
be counterfeited by any ſince him, by reaſon of their unaffected 
ſweetneſs; for which the ancient Critics ſo much admired him; 
Cicero de even Cicero, as well as Dionyſius Halycarnaſſeus, and Quintiliam. 
2 bs From Socrates I go on to Plato, who in Cicero's opinion (and 
pox £9908 he was a very good judge) was Princeps Gp pg & Dottrine, the 
ad Powp. Top of ancient. Wit and Learning; and to the ſame purpoſe Qui. 
ogg tilian, whom Valla eſteem'd above all other Critics. But 1 need | 
Vins. I. i. not go about to ſet up the Reputation of Plato. He was deſcen- 
ded from Solon by his Mother, and by his Father from Cadrus; 
he was nearly related to Critias, the firſt of the thirty Tyrants, and 
head of the Atheiſtical Club at Athens; and therefore it will be 
worth our while to find out his true ſenſe and opinion about thei 
matters. To which I ſhall confine my.Diſcourſe concerning him. 
And in his tenth Boot of Laws he gives an account of three Op- 
nions then in vogue among the looſer fort of People at 47-7” 


__ 
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One was, that there was no Gov at all; the 24, that tho' there 
was a Go, yet there: was no Providence; the zd. that if both 


were allow'ds, yet that Gop would accept of gifts and ſacri | 
a compenſation for their faults. ept of gif ſacrifices, as 


As to the Atheiſtical Hypotheſis it is obſervable, what character 
he gives of the Perſons who were for it, that they were the looſer 
and more diſſolute ſort of Men among them; and eſpecially in the heat 


of their youth. And that he never knew any Man who continued 


in it from his youth to his old age; and he calls it the plague of youn 
Men. The Hnpot heſis, as he lays it down, is much the ſame wit 
Anaximander's, viz. That Nature and Chance produced all things 


out of a. ſtrange Chaos, wherein were all ſorts of Qualities, jumbled 


and confounded together, and at laſt by mixture came to that we call 
the World: But that Religion and the differences of juſt and unjuſt 
depended upon human Laws and Contrivances, for the better Go- 
vernment of Mankind. 

This is the ſubſtance of their Hypotheſis, which Plato in a long 
Diſcourſe ſets himſelf to refute; by ſhewing that theſe things could 
not come together by mere Nature and Chance; but were accord- 
ing to right Reaſon, the product of a Superior Mind. And whatever 
they pretended, as to skill in Natural Cauſes, this opinion did 
proceed from great Ignorance about them, and that their Reaſon- 
ings were both Impious and Incoherent. That their fundamental 
Miſtake lay in ſuppoſing ſuch Motion and Mixtures in Matter, 
before any Principle to begin or to direct it. For the firſt Motion 
muſt be from that which hath a power to move it ſelf, as well as other 
things; and therefore there muſt be a Mind antecedent to matter 
in order to the Production of things. This is the force of his 
Reaſoning. Then he ſhews how unreaſonable it is to ſuppoſe a 
Gop without Providence; becauſe it muſt argue either Weakneſs 
or Neglect; which were both inconſiſtent with he Divine Per- 
fetitons : and fo he proves was the laſt Opinion, and that it tended 
to overthrow the practice of Virtue. 

In his Epinomis (which I fee no reaſon to miſtruſt) he undertakes 
to prove Religion to be the trueſt wiſdom of Mankind ; the firſt Prin- 
ciple whereof is, that there is an Eternal Mind before al! Matter; 
and then ſaith, That there is no greater Virtue belonging to Mau 
kind than Piety, or a due regard to the Divine Being. So far was 
he from looking on Religion as an impoſture, or trick put upon 
Mankind in order to their better Government. | 

But Ariſtotle may be more ſuſpected for this, who wanted no Wit, 
but is generally thought to have been of no Religion; and he was 


by no means fond of Plato's Notions, eſpecially thoſe he took from 


the Pythagoric School: but yet J hope to ſhew, that in the main 
foundatibn of all, as to the Being of Gap, and the happincis ot 
Mankind he agreed with him at laſt: I do not mean at his death, ac- 


cording to the ſtory in Cælius Rhodiginus, that then he faid, Cauſa 75 Air. 
Cauſarum miſerere mei; and which Suarez quotes Laertius fol; 


but there is nothing like it in him; and Cælius had it out of a tri- 
fling Book De Pomo; But I go g 7 the Principles deliver'd by 
him in his beſt conſider'd Books. 1 

mends Religion to a Prince, in order to his eſteem among the People, 
that they may look on him as under the particular care of „ 
G 3 | o 


Epinom. 
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Now this Ariſtotle is charg d to have utterly deny'd himſelf, and 
Atticus the Flatoniſt in Euſebius makes him worſe than Epicurus; 
Euſeb, becauſe he put his Gods quite out 7 the World, which Ariſtotic did 
Prep. Ev. not; but, ſaid he, he overthrew all Religion by denying Providence 
2 And Laclautius is very ſharp upon him, and makes him à contem- 
Ira Dei, ner of Gop and Religion: but to do him right, he faith at other 
6 19 times, That he plac d one Mind over the World; and that Ariſtotle 
2 and his followers were of the ſame mind with Antiſthenes, that 
De Irs bei there 2was but One Gob in Nature, and many 8 Gods. Hut 
c. 11. «as not Ariſtotle charg d with Impiety at Athens, and forcd on 
> rig that account to withdraw to Chalcis, where he died; or as ſome ſay, 
was poiſoned ? So Eumelus andthe anonymous Author of his Life 
pubblith'd by ray, ex It cannot be deny d that there was a proſe- 
cution againſt him by Eurymedon and Demophilus; but fo there 
was againſt Auaxagoras and Socrates; but the pretence againſt 
Ariſtotle, was not for Impiety in his Doctrine, but for a profane 
| Hymn which he was faid to have made on his Friend Hermias 
Athenl1z. ſuch as were wont to be made to Apollo. This Athenzus denies; 
«id. in and Ari/totle ſent an Apology for himſelf to Athens, but it was 
Afi, not recery'd. The truth was, ee found it was time for him 
to be gone; leſt, as he told his Friends, that City ſhould offend 
Elia 3. twice againſt Philoſophy : For, as he ſaid in his Letter to Anti; a- 
on ter, He found the City abounded with Sycophants ; and he was fallen 
under Alexander's diſpleaſure, on the account of Caliſthenes his 
Kinſman; and in a Letter of his to Antipater he had ſaid, he 
would be reveng'd on the Sophiſter ; and he publicly affronted him 
by the great Preſent he ſent ro Xenocrates, and none to him: which 
was faffcient intimation to his Enemies, which he never wanted, 
Euſeb, faith Ariſtocles, becauſe of the intereſt he had in Princes. And if 
* Ev. Pliny's Story be true, (which Plutarch and 1 intimate too) 
dear as to Antipater's deſign, Alexander had cauſe for his diſpleaſure. 
FPlin. N. I. But Ariſtocles faith, That Apellicon (to whom his Books came) wrote 
zo. c 16. ſo full à Vindication of him, that thoſe who read that need no more. 
But they are his Principles which we inquire after, and not his 
e Practices. Alexander Aphrodifzenſis, who is thought to have un- 
Apbrodif. derſtood Ariſtotiès Mind as well as any Commentator, owns that 
in 4rift. Ariſtotle without doubt aſſerted, that there was one Eternal Mind, 
Phy. which gave the firſt motion to Matter; and that thereby things were 
put into ſuch an order, not by Chance, but from the firſt Mover, ſo 
as to produce the variety of ſpecies in the World, and to make them 
uſeful to each other, and for the good of the whole ; and ſuch am uni- 
verſal Providence, he faith, Ariſtotle did hold. So much chen 15 
confeſs d by one who was thought his moſt judicious Interpreter. 
But let us fee, whether Ariſtotle may not be reaſonably prefum'd 
Mer. 1.4, to go beyond this: For (1.) he blam'd Anaxagoras for making 10 
more uſe of his Eternal Mind, than merely to ſetthings in order at ff. 
Ihen it follows, that according to him, Go p muſt be more than 
a mere Firſt Mover. (2.) He makes this famous concluſion of his 
Metaphy/. Metaphyſics, That things are beſt governed by one head; which ſigmi- 
1 fied nothing, if there be no Providence. Clauſulam hanc tam in- 
Schol. Me. ſigner amplector & laudo, ſaid one of his moſt bitter Enemies; and 
raphyſ.la2. jt cannot be denied, that he there compares the Government of the 
1% World, with that of an Army or Family, wherein are there _ 
ar 


he ſpeaks of this Divine happineſs, he faith, That he that acts 
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Ranks and Orders of Men for different purpoſes ; which muſt (u oſea 
articular inſpection and care. ( 3.) He makes the complete . rb. I. 
of Mankind to be e«%, a Divine thing: and muſt ſuppoſe Provz- « 1. 
dence, as ſhall now make it to appear. Heaffirms that a Man's com- 2 ; ,.. 


te happineſs depends upon ſomething Divine in him, in the exerciſi «. 7. 
. bis happineſs conſiſts. And — he adviſes thoſe — 


ſtuch to be happy v ro draw themſelves off from mortal things, 


and to live according to that which is the beſt thing in us, viz.our Minds. 
Whick altho they ao not ſo appear in bulk, yet in reality are far greater 

and of more value than other things. by which he plainly owns ſuch 

a Principle in Mankind as is capable of a greater happineſs than the 
things of this World can give him; becauſe his Mind is of a higher 
Nature than they. But then the Queſtion ariſes, whether Man- 
kind can make themſelves hap 7 by this Divine Principle within 
them? He grants in one place, T hat if there be any gift Fw Gop, EV. I t. 
it is moſt reaſonable it ſhould be that which is beſt for them; but he © e. 
avoids the diſpute there, becauſe his buſineſs was to pur men upon 
uſing their own endeavors to be happy: but in his aft Book, where 


according to his mind, and is diſpos'd to do the beſt things, is the 

moſt likely to be beloved of Gop : for, if there be any , pn g Gig. e g 
care above of human affairs, as there ſeems to be, it Perrier e Alssd S. Gow 
is moſt reaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Gods love bee nun dry. uy 
what is beſt and neareſt to them; which is our Mind. ic, d 0:5, gans, 421 
But doth he not ſeem to _ very doubtfully in e #1 4 wag gie mn 
this matter? It is obſery'd by his Commentator, 3% b 8 
that his manner of expreſſion is ſuch as he uſes when 4 | 
there is no manner of doubt. But we muſt take Ariſtotle, as a Phi- 
loſopher; and conſider on what grounds he went. He had no Re- 
velation to direct him, and ſo was to judge according to what he 
thought moſt reaſonable ; and this he declares he took to be ſo. And 

in his following words he faith, * That thoſe who did moſt eſteem 


and value their own minds, the Gods did regard as their friends, and 


ſuch as did the beſt action. That word 'ardmu is | 
very emphatical in this caſe; for it implies a Retri- **« 8 pes * 
tribution of a Reward for doing good. So that here „ at re 
we have the complacency, which Gop takes in thoſe | 

that are good, and do good; and the reaſonableneſs of pading 

a recompenſe for it. Ariſtotle was no fool, but was eſpecially ad- 

mired by very great Men, particularly by Cicero, and Ingoteles vie fummo ingenio, 

uintilian, and Pliny, for the greatneſs of his Wit ſeienix copia. Tufe. 1.4, 10.4- 

and Subtitty : and ſuch a Perſon would never have Ade, K bene vir ingenio 
been guilty of ſo great impertinency to ſet down ſuch Da. 25. 2 X. 1. Plin. N. 
Expreſſions as theſe, if he had not thought them fit . 8 16.18.34 
to be believ d; but he would have fer ſome mark upon them, that 
they were the opinions of other men, and not his own. And in 
this caſe he had more particular reaſon to have done it. For any 
one that compares theſe expreſſions with thoſe in Plato, 10 de Rep. 
would think that Ariſtotle had taken them from thence. For T'/ato 
there faith the ſame thing; That a good man is Opn, one in favor 

with God; and whoſoever is ſo, ſhall recerve the beſt things from 
him. And we cannot ſuppoſe, that he that 725 to be ne 


undo the practice of vertue, will be neglected above, when he 7 


it his buſmeſs to be as like Gop as he can. And Plato, who was 

far from being uncertain as to Providence, makes uſe of the ſme 

* kind of expreſſion. It is not probable that he Hhouls 

Fic v, h, ble, f h. be neglected of one ſo like him. And Ariſtotle in the 

hands. foregoing Chapter faith, The Gods are in a we of 

perpetual bliſs, and Mankind are capable of happineſs, as they come 

—_ SL... reſemblance of them. Can any Expref. 

ers ſions come nearer than theſe do? We find Ari/orle 

* on other occaſions. not very ſhy of expreſſing his 
diſſent from Plato, even in theſe Books of Morals. How warm 

Ell. . 34 doth he diſpute againſt Plato's notion of Ideas? He faith, there 

are three kinds of Men pretend to happineſs ; the ſenſual and voly- 

pruous ; which he faith, is the happineſs of Slaves and Brutes the 

buſy and attive Men place it in Honor; which is not in their Power. 

But beſides theſe, there are thoſe who place it in Contemplation , 

which is moſt agreeable to the moſt? e we have : but then 

he ſaith, Some Friends of his had introduced Ideas to this purpoſe 

however he was reſolved to prefer truth before them. Here we ſec 

he ſticks not at contradicting Plato, as to his Ideas; but is fo far 

from doing it in the preſent caſe, that he takes his very Expreſ- 

fions as his own; which he would never have done, if he had not 

thought them agreeable to Truth and Reaſon. He did not like Pl. 

to's Ideas, nor his Poetical Fiftions about a future State; which made 

him more reſerved in diſcourſing about it; but he was ſatisfy'd in 

theſe three 3 I. That the Mind of Man was capable of a 

real happineſs diſtin from the Body. 2. That this Happineſs lies 

in a ſimilitude to Gop, as the moſt perfect Being. 3. That it was 

reaſonable to ſuppoſe GOD ſhould make the beſt to be moſt 


happy. 
15 his Great Morals, he declares it not to be Courage but Mad. 


neſs not to be afraid of the Gods. And if there be no Providence, 
what reaſon can there be for Fear? 


In the concluſion of his Eudemian Morals, he makes it he beſi 
Eudem.l.7. end of a man to contemplate Gop; and ſaid that it argues a very 
6. If. - % mind to hinder his 7970 and ſervice, and the beſt temper of 


mind to be little affefted with ſenſual inclinations ; and this, faith 
he, 7s the great end of Virtue and Goodneſs. 85 | 

Theſe are not the Expreſſions of a Man that deſpis'd Gop and 
Providence; and we are as certain theſe were his, as we arc, that 
we have any Books of his. For even Fr. Patritius himſelf makes 
very flight objecions againſt them; and the Author of the Ancient 
Diſc}. Paraphraſe upon his Ethics ad Nicomachum (ſuppos d to be Andro- 
1724 nicus Rhodius) is a far better evidence for them; who is ſaid to 
have paraphraſed upon Ariſtotle's Writings, and not upon any other 
Man's. And he puts this matter out of doubt; for he thus para- 
Paraphr. phraſes his words, If Gop doth take care of Mankind, ab ms: d 
enge «in 1. as it ſeems to all and is true. And not only Plutarch in tlie 
Life of Hlla, but Porphyry in that of Plotinus ſay, that Andro- 
nicus Rhodius root great care in digeſting and explaming Ariſtotlc's 

Works. | | | 
Let us now compare theſe Sayings with the Objections taken 
out of him againſt Providence. Alex. Aphrodiſienſis is of opinion 
that Ariſtotle meant no more by Providence, but an Univerſal 0 
0 


/ 


* 


FT ITT 


y preſerve the ſpeciet of. things, and the Order of the IWorld „ but 
h 'f doth not deny that ſo far it extends even to Kale things. But 
if he did allow ſuch an univerſal Providence as to the 8 of th 

World; Jask then, Whether Gop did know and intend this <br 


and order that is in the World? If he did, then his Bear Argu- 


ment againſt particular Providence is taken off; which was, That 
it WAS E the Divine Perfections to take notice of ſuch 5 
things. For if it were not below it at firſt to appoint and order 
theſe things, then it cannot be below it to mind or regard them. 
And ſince they cannot deny ſuch an Univerſal 5 8H they 
cannot for this reaſon reject a Particular; for it is no more unbe- 
_coming Gop to regard the good of his Creatures, than it was at 
firſt to make them. But Ari/orle utterly rejects their Opinion, 
that attributed the making of things, or the order that appears, in 
them, to blind Neceſſity or Chance; and then Gop mult have a 
Power and Will to make and order theſe things as they are, and 
with a deſign for the good of the whole. Then it follows, that 
a Providence that regards the good of the whole, is agreeable to 
the Divine Nature; and why not then a Particular Providence for 
the ſame end? If the ſame Power and Wiſdom can manage the 


whole for that end, with regard to Particular Events, why ſhould - 


that be rejected, and the other allowed? 


All that is pleaded from 24ri/totle is this, That the knowledg and vun 
care of particular — is troubleſom and uneaſy ; that the Eternal * 
4 


Being is happy in it ſelf ; and it's better not to ſee and know ſome 
things, than to ſee and know them. But I urge from Ariſtotle him- 
ſelf, that he yields, that the Divine Happineſs doth not lie in an 


Unactive ſtate, or ſuch a perpetual ſlecp, as they fancied of Endy- dalle, 


mion. And what can be more agrecable to Infinite Goodneſs, than © 


ſuch an Activity as imploys it {elf in the care of his Creatures? 


8. 


But faith Ariſtotle, How can Gop underſtand any: thing below Meraphyſ, 
himſelf ? He is a perfect object, and fit for his own contemplation, and 5. 


all other things are infinitely below him. If any made the Divine 
happineſs to conſiſt in the knowledg of his Creatures, they were 
extremely miſtaken; bug I do not find that Socrates or Plato, who 
were hearty Aſſertors of Providence, ſay any thing like it: All 
that they ſay, is, That Gop being infinitely good and wiſe, takes 
care of the good of the whole, and eſpecially of thoſe that are 
good; and if he did not, it muſt be either from want of Power 
or Will, neither of which can be ſuppos'd in the Divine Nature. 
And if he wants neither of theſe, = is it not done? It cannot 


be ſaid, That Ariſtotle abſolutely denied Gop's knowleds of all things; * 


for in one place he ſaith, It is the Character of a bad man to ſup- 


et. ad 


. c. 1. 


poſe any thing hidden from Gop ; and in another, That we attribute De Por. 
to Gop the knowlede of all things. But tis poſſible he might be 


to ſeek as to the manner of Gop's kowing all things, as who is 
not? But if he could not comprehend it, it doth not theretorc 
follow, that he denied it. If (30D, {faith he, underftands nothing, 
then he is like one that ſleeps, which is not conſiſtent with that vs- 
neration «hich we owe to GOD. If he doth underſtand, and the 
principal object be without himſelf, then he is not the he/? Subſtance 
himſelf. But none ever thought, that if there were a Gops the 


principal object of his hands Tele could be without hay 
9 | ut 


Book I. Chap. I. 
_ j of ly as 4 Fudgs which is not becoming him to do. Here it cannot 
be deny'd that Ariſtotlè doth exclude a Judicial Diſpoſal of theſe 
things; for if it were ſuch, his Argument muſt hold; but we di- 
ſtinguiſh between that and a Providential management, in order to 

the real good of Mankind. And I need no othet than Aviftorte's 

own Arguments in this caſe: for if a Man's real happineſs lies in 

4 ſamilit nde of the mind to Gon, how can that be inconſiſtent with 
Divine Juſtice to exerciſe good Men here in ſuch a manner, as tends 

moſt to draw off their Minds from theſe tranſitory and deca ing 
pleaſures? And if theſe things cannot make à Man really hap- 

py without virtue, which is the great deſign of his Morals. to 
prove; how is it inconſiſtent with his Juſtice to let bad Men meet 

with good fortune? For theſe things can be no demonſtrations of 

the favor or diſpleaſute of Gop, which himſelf grants relates moſt 

to the inward temper of Mens Minds. But the real difficulty in 

this caſe, is a ſuppoſition that there is no future ſtate. I confeſs 

that Plato clears this matter caſily and plainly; A good man, faith Pl 4. 
he, if he be under poverty, liſeaſss, or other difficulties here, will Nel. l 16 
find theſe things end in good to him, living or dying; and he makes 

0 queſtion of ſuch a one's happineſs in another ſtate. But Ariſtotle 

is upon a great reſerve, as to a future ſtate; and altho' he aſſerts 

the poſſibility of it ſuſſiciently, from what he ſaith of the Nature 

of the Mind of Man, as diftin& from the principle of Life; yet 

I am afraid Plato's giving too much way to ſuch Poerical Fiftions, 

as that of Herus Pamphilius, made Ariſtotle more cautious as to 

v hat he ſaid concerning it, unleſs he could go upon ſurer grounds. 

He grants, That the Mind is M à nature diſtin from the Hoch and Arft. a. 
Ae from it; that it comes from without ; that it i« capable of 4%. 1.1. 
pleaſures more Divine than the Body can enjoy or apprehend : But 2 14 
when he had gone thus far, the mere light of Reaſon would carry p- Parr. 
him no farther; and therefore he rather forbore to ſay any thing, * 2 
than affirm what he could not prove. As Socrates ſaid in the caſe De Gm. 
of Prayer, in the ſecond Alcibiades ; They muſt ſtay till they were v 2. 
better inform d. Which is a mighty advantage in behalf of Di- 9 
vine Revelation. But of that afterwards. Auim. l. 4. 
Thus far I have conſider'd the Perſons of greateſt Reputation 7; . 
in Greece, and compar'd their Opinions and the grounds they went 45, & 5. 
upon; and I ſhall proceed no farther there, becauſe the following 
Seas were deriv'd from theſe, and they fell into quarrels and con- 
tentions with one another, which I have no occaſion at preſent to 
conſider. And therefore I ſhall now give an Account of another ſet 
of Philoſophers, whoſetled in that part of 7raly, which lay towards 
Sicily, and was called Magna Græcia; and this was called the Py- 
thagorean SetF: which 1 ſhall inquire into, with reſpect to the 
E ſubject. Pythagoras was a Man of wonderful eſteem for 

is wiſdom, not only in thoſe parts, but at Rome too. For Pliny 
and Plutarch tell us, That the Roman Senate erected a Statue to oo i * 
bim, as to the wiſeſ® Mun: but Pliny wonders that Socrates was not ia. 
preferr'd before him. But the Romans had a particular veneration in Num. 
for Pythagoras; from the Tradition that Numa the wiſeſt of their 
Kings was inſtructed by him. It's true that this is contradicted 
— Cicero and Livy, (two great Men) but Plutarch thinks, that 117 


ey had no certain meaſure of times to dirett them to judg by 3 16.1.1. 
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Et. Nm. as he ſhews from Clodius his Index. And there are other odd Cr. 
| cumſtances, as to Numa, which favor the correſpondence; as his Laws 

about Worſhip and Sacrifices,, mention d by Plutarch, and eſpe- 
cially the Greek Books found in his Tomb, diſtinct fromithoſe of the 
rn N. n. Pantiſcal Rites; for which Phny produces unexceptionable Au- 

%% thorities. Even Livy himſelf, who thought it a miſtake about 

J. 40+ | P5 ; 
Pythagoras, yet confeſſes the Books contain d the wiſdom of thy 
azrecks at that time. If Pythagoras was contemporary with The 
(a9 we are told. he took his advice about 515 into Egypt) what 
zaum of the Greeks was there before Thales? But Larro's teſti. 
mony is plain as well as the reſt, that theſe Books cut ain d the Greek 
* Philoſophy. And what Greek Fake could come to Numa, 
0 Mee, but that of Pythagoras? And therefore Ovid makes no ſcruple 
1% of faying, That Numa did conſult bim. But if Pythagoras was in 
ſuch eſteem at Rome, how came theſe Books to be ſo ſolemnly burnt 
| by order of the Senate, after they were diſcoverd? Livy faith, be- 

Lell i. 12. Calſe they tended to diſſolve their Religion: which Lactantius car- 

riès too far, when he faith, That they tended to overthrow all Re. 
ligion. A moſt improbable ſtory! That Numa ſhould take ſuch 
care that poſterity ſhould believe him to have been a notorious im- 
poſtor. Do Men that deceive the World, write Books on pur- 
ſc to let vthers ſee they have deceiv'd Mankind? No; they 
ke all poſſible care to prevent 1 ſuſpicion of that kind. But 
Numa could not think otherwiſe, but theſe Books would in time 
come to light? And it is a wonder that they were fo long con- 
cealed; and ſo Pliny faith; for they lay there 535 years: Plutarch 
ſaith, but about 400 years, which others ſay is a great miſtake. 
However, it was a long time before they were diſcover'd; by 4 
great ſhower, ſaith Plutarch; by plowing, faith Phny and others. 
But ſtill, why were theſe ooks. burnt? The true account I 
take to be this. Numa's Religion was very different from what 
then obtain'd among them. And Q. Petilius the Prætor, having 
got a ſight of them, faith Liuy, from his Kinſman L. Petilius, in 
whoſe Ground they were found, very officiouſſy inform'd the Se- 
nate that. they were Books of dangerous conſequence to their Re- 
ligion; and upon his Oath, they order'd the burning ot chem. Now 
None, as Plutarch ſaith, had expreſly forbidden any Images in 
Divine worſhip, which he ſaith continued for 160 years among the 
Romans ; and the reaſon he gives was, that the firſt or ſupreme Being, 
according to Numa, was not ſenſible or viſible, bat was inviſible, pure, 
and only to be apprehended by the Mind; which, faith he, was very 
. agreeable to the Doctrine of Pythagoras: and the Sacrifices he ap- 
pop ted were unbloody, of meal and wine, and other eaſy things. 
ut theſe things were ſoon chang'd; for Plutarch faith that Tw- 
lus Hoſtilius, his immediate ſnccelfor, chang'd the Devotion which 
Numa had ſet up into great Superſtition ; which daily increaſing, it 
was no wonder that the ſhould then order Numa's Books to be 
burnt, which upbraided them with their ſuperſtitious folly. But 
by this we ſee what Pythagoras his notion of Gap and his wor- 
ſhip was. Ovid admires —— for his kill in Divinity and Phi- 
loſophy ; for his giving an account of the beginning and nature of 
F, * D © 
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— licet cli regione remotos 
Mente Deos adiit, & que natura negabat 
Vifibus humanis , aculis ea petForis hauſit. 


go that if we may truſt a Poet (and ſurely his Authority is as 
as that of Lucretius] Pythagoras aſlerted the hain ee 
the beginning of the World. FA o:5 


Et rerum cauſas, G quid narura docebat ; 
Quid Deus, unde Nives, que fulmints eſet origo. 


There is a large deſcription of Go p extant in St. Cyril againſt e. 
Julian, according to Pythagoras; wherein God is ſaid to be inti. Full. 
mately preſent in the World, the beginning of all things, the mind, 
and ſoul, and motion of the Univerſe. And fo Velleius in Cicero, Cicer. 4: 
faith that aceording to Pythagoras, Gon was a Mind diffus'd thro N 
the World. Which is likewiſe expreſs'd by Virgil in his known "_— 
Verſes, Mens agitat molem, &c. Philoaus, à noted Scholar of 
Pythagoras, (whoſe Books brought the Pythagorean Learning into 


eſteem in Greece) gives this 3 of Gop, * That he is the 1 ⸗ 


eternal Governor and Ruler over all, being one and the ſame always, e, 
and different from all others. Which we find in Philo, and have 12 
no reaſon to miſtruſt his Teſtimony; conſidering what the other %% % 
Pythagoreans ſaid concerning the Divine Nature. They made 44 — 
Gop to be ene Eternal, perfect Being, and that the happintſs of = «ini s- 
Mankind lay in @ ſinilitde to him; as appears by the Pythagorean (9%; © 
Fragments in Stobæus, and elſewhere, which I need not repeat; >». Phil 
but I ſhall only ſer down the paſſages of Zaleucus and Charondas, “ —_ 
who were known Pythagoreans as appears by Porphyry, Iambli- le 
cus, Laertins, &c. in the excellent Prefaces to their Laws. Za 
leucus faith, That in the firſt L all perſons ought to own and ac- 51%. Serm. 
knowlede the Gods ; which, faith he, is manifeſt by ſeeing the Hea- I *19 
ven and the World, and the order that is therem ; for theſe are not 
the work of Fortune, or of Mens hands ; and they ought to be wor- 
Hip d and honour'd as the Author of all good things to us. And to 
that end they ought to keep their Souls pure from evil ; for GOD is not 
bonour'd by bad men, nor by coſtly ſacrifices, but by virtue, and the 
choice of good and juſt actions. Charondas faith, That men ought t 289. 
to begin chew actions with piety. For Gop is th? cauſe of all: and 
they muſt abſtain from evil actions, for the ſake of their reſpec? to 
to Gop. For Gop hath no regard to wicked perſons. Theſe were 
Men of great and juſt eſteem in their Cities, and their memory is 
preſerv d by all that ſpeak of them with great veneration. 

I might purſue this matter much farther; but if this be not ſuf- 
ficient to my purpoſe, more will be leſs regarded: for Mankind 
are better pleas'd with Choice, than a Heap; and I have only pitch'd 
upon Perſons of great eſteem in the World. Only Pythagoras did 
not go down well with ſome of the Greeks, becauſe of his My/#7- 
cal and Symbolical ways of Inſtruction; which the Greeks were by 
no means fond of; as appears by Xenophon's Epiſtle to c Aſchines 
(if it be genuine, and I ſee little reaſon to queſtion it) for he up- 
H 3 braids 
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braids Plato with mixing the N wake E xtravagancies with the 
plain Doctrine of Socrates, which Xenophankepr ſtrictly to. But 
as to Pythagoras himſelf, Cicero extols him him for his wi{dom an q 
Tuſc. 4. 1» Quality; and he faith," The . for a (pp while were 
Pliny admires him for hjs ſag a- 
Te . 16. city; Apuleius for the greatneſs of his Mit; and the People of 
Pla. N. H. Crotone and Metapontum, at more than'a Man. His greateſt fault 
27 Flor, was that he was too wiſe; for he lock d up his Scerets ſo clofs, 
7ambl. vit. that the greateſt part of Mankind were not much the better for 
7y:%.< 6. them; only the Cities of Magna Greætia were wonderfully rc. 
form'd by his means (if the Hythagoreans may be belicy'd) but 
at laſt the prevalent Faction of Cylon and his brutiſh Party at C4. 
tone deſtroy d many of the Diſciples of Pythagoras, and diſper. 

ſed the reſt. And Pythagoras himſelf ended his days either þ 
violence, or the diſcontent he had to find his Sou deſigns diftp. 
pointed in ſuch a manner. The reputation of his School was tor 

ome time kept up by Archytas and Philolaus; and ſome that e- 
ſcaped the common danger, as Lyſis (who went to Epaminondasin 
Greece, and is ſuppos'd to have publiſh'd the Golden Verſes) and 

ſeveral others are mention'd by Porphyry and Jamblichus. But 
Porphyry obſerves, That _ only preſerv'd ſome dark and obſcure 
notions of the Pythagoric Doctrine, and made wonderful ſecrets of 

them; which he thinks did not contain the true Doctrine of Pytha- 

goras; but only ſome ſparks of it, which were far from being clear. 

And the decay of the Stone rm Doctrine, he doth not only im- 

pute to the violence of the Faction rais'd _=_ the Pythagorean 

Society in thoſe Cities of Italy where they flouriſh'd; but to their 
Enigmatical way of ex 2 minds by Numbers and J. Igures ; 

and to the Doric Dialect᷑, which was almoſt facred among them: 
and after their Books were come into Greece, he faith; Plato and 
others took out the beſt, and put it into ſmoother Language, which 

made the reſt be ſlighted. And he thinks ſome invented things on 

purpoſe in their names to expoſe them the more. So that it 1s no 

eaſy matter to judg now what was the genuine Pythagorean Do- 

Grime, except what we find mix'd with Plato; who had the beſt 
opportunities of underſtanding their Doctrine by going among 

them himſelf, and afterwards getting the Books of h1/9/zus into 

his hands. And Porphyry in the Lite of Photinus doth particu- 
larly commend him, for joyning the Doctrines of Pythagoras and 
Plato together, beyond any that had gone before him. From whence 

it appears, that there was no difference between them, as to the 

firſt Cauſe and the Production of things. 

But what ſhall we fay to Ocellus Lucanus, who is mention'd as 
a Diſciple of Pythagoras by Iamblichus; and Archytas in his Epi- 
{tle to Plato mentions a Book of his of the Generation of things ; 
which hath been often publiſh'd out of MSS. and doth plainly al- 
ſert the World's Eternity, and being from it ſelf, and fo over- 
wage the Pythagorean Doctrine of Gop's being the Beginning 
Or all: (ee. n: | : | | 
In anſwer. That there is ſomething genuine of Ocellus extant, 1 
do not queſtion. For Stobæus 5 Fragment out of his 
28 Book of Law, written in the Doric Dialect, according to their 
* cuſtom, and the precept of Pythagoras; wherein he doth ch 
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tively aſſert, That Gop was the cauſe of the World e an —_—_ 
but that is not all; for he faith, Th 2 conſiſts of — ny 

that which governs, and is the principle of motion ; and that which 
is called paſſroe, and is governed; the firſt he faith; is Aﬀive and 
Divine, having Reaſon and Underſtanding ; the other is made, un- 
reaſonable, Hable to changes. How can this be reconciled to 
che Principles of the other Book? And yet Vizzanius who com- 
pared it with ſeveral MSS. and publiſh'd it, hath prinred this Frag- 
ment at the end of the other, As to the different DialeF, he ſup- 

poſes it was firſt written in Doric, but after turm d into the Attic: 
but of this he offers no proof; only he faith, Ir was done as words 
are tranſlated out of Porrugueſe into Caftilian; or which anſwers 
more to the Doric, out of Scoteh into Engliſh. No one queſtions 
but ſuch things have been done, and may be ſo again. But how 
doth it appear that the whole Book was ſo? For there are ſome 
Fragments of this very piece in Stobæus in the Doric Dialect, which 
is the concluſion of the firſt Chapter, and ſome parts of the ſecond 
and third; which I ſuppoſe to have been genuine, and the ground- 
work of the reſt; which ſome unknown Philoſopher built more 
upon, and turn'd theſe Fragments into the Attic Greek, to make 
them all of a piece. The Pythagoreans did aſſert, that the World 
was incorruptible, as appears by the Fragments of Philolaus and 
others in Stobers; but that which is aſſerted in this Piece is, That 5t#.zclg. 
the World was ſelf- originated, which was contrary to their Do- 1 
&rine, and of Ocellus Lucanus himſelf. There can be no diſpute ate 
about the Fragment of the Book of Law, where his opinion is 

plain and clear, That Gop ts the cauſe of all, and that the firſt 
Cauſe is a wiſe and intelligent Being: let us now compare this 
with the Doctrine of this Book; wherein he aſſerts, * That the ons i 
World is the cauſe e to other things, and therefore is per- ©" 
felt from it ſelf. Vizzanius would have it believ'd that this was e * 
the Peripatetic Doctrine: If he means that of Ariſtotle, I have e 
already ſhew'd how falſe it is; ſince he fo plainly derives the being 3; n. 
and perfection of the World from Gop, and not from it ſelf. But . cel. 
that which will give the greateſt light into this matter is, that No- Lee. 
garola, who publiſh'd Ocellus in Italy with Notes, obſerves, that 
Critolaus the Peripatetic in Philo, us'd the ſame Argument, That pi. oper. © 
the World muſt be eternal, becauſe it is the cauſe of its own being, P. 946- 
and of other things in it. Now this Critolaus ſucceeded in the 
Peripatetic School at Athens, after the Doctrine of it about the 
beginning of things had beeralter'd by Strato Lampſacenus, who, 
as Cicero tells us, attributed all to Nature, and nothing to Gop; N o 
ſuppoſmg that Nature had all Cauſes within it ſelf. And fo PA- ©... i. 
tarch faith, that Strato the Peripatetic ſuppoſed Nature alone to 2 5 
give a being to all things from it ſelf. Here we have found the very c 

rinciple of this Book, which goes under the name of Ocellus Lu- 
canus, which is repugnant to what himſelf had expreſly declar'd 
but ſome one of theſe Atheiſtic Peripatetics at Athens, finding that 
Ocellus Lucanus had faid ſomething that might be rurn'd to their 
Papa takes what was ancient of Ocellus, and puts it out of the 

oric into the Attic Dialect, and makes a ſhort Sy/tem of the C. 
»:verſe ; which they thought would better paſs in the World, un- 
der the name of ancient Dythagorcan And this ſcems to me = 
true 
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trueſt account of this matter. As for the Arguments themſcivcs, 
tuch as they are, I ſhall conſider them in a more proper place, 
Thus I have gone thro the Opinions of the eldeſt Philoſophers 
of greateſt eſteem about Gop and Providence, and the production 
of. the IVorld... But before I proceed farther, it will be neceſſary 
to make ſome Reflections on the foregoing Diſcourſe, which may 
be very ſerviceable to my following Deſigns. 
hat thoſe Philoſophers who aſſerted he being o Go and Pro. 
Vidence, were Perſons of the greateſt reputation for Wiſdom and 
Knowledg, and. did not hold theſe things merely from Tradition, 
but from the ſtrongeſt evidence of Reaſon: whichappear'd by this, 
that after the Atheiſtical Hypotheſes of Anaximander and Demo. 
critus were ſtarted, 2 were not in the leaſt mov'd by them; but 
ſaw an abſolute neceſſity in point of Reaſon of holding a Firſt 
Cauſe, which not only gave a beginning to the World, but conti- 
nued to govern it. Even Ariſtotle owning an Univerſal Providence 
from fuck Reaſons, as will hold much farther. | 
2, That theſe Philoſophers. who follow'd their Natural Reaſon, 
were very far from looking on the Univerſe as made up only of Bodies, 
or that an Incorporeut Subſtance imply'd a Contradiction. Theſe were 
Perſons who underſtood very. well what a Contradiction meant; and 
if there had been any ſuch Repugnancy in the notion of Mind or 
Siprit as diſtinct from Body, they would have found it out. But A. 
naxagoras aſſerted a Superior Mind antecedent to Matter or Body; ſo 
did Socrates and Plato, and Ariſtotle too; whoexpreſly aſſerts Gon 
to bean Eſſence without bulk and indiviſible, or without any parts; 
— but this can never agree to a Body, altho' never ſo fine and ſubtle. 
5 Doss lr Gui 2th; And Cicero tells us, That they could have no other 
2 alio 0 intelligi notion of Go, but as'a free Mind, remote from any 
potcft, niſi mens ſoluta quedam \ Compoſitions Knowing and perceiuing, and moving all 
& libera, cer, oem fen. lunge. Even the Stoics who blunder'd moſt in this 
tiens & movens, ipſaq; prædicta matter, yet yielded Gop to be Numen præſtantiſſi- 
motu ſempiterno. Baſeſ as. n mentis; as Balbus in * Tully calls him; and + Zen 
* Cicero de in Laertius deſcribes Gop to be an Immortal, Rational and moſt 
Nat. el happy Being, uncapable of evil, and taking care of the World. ot. 
Lan. neca ſaith, The World was framed by Gov, or by Incorporea! Rea- 
v1. 230. (on. If at other times they ſeem to contradict this, we are not 
Conſcl. ad here concern'd to clear or vindicate them; becauſe my Inquiry is 
Hel.c.8. conhn'd to thoſe who were elder, and not fo given to Paradoxcs 
and innovation in Terms, as the Stoics were. 
Y That the true and complete happineſs of Mankind lay in a fimi- 
litude to Gop; herein Socrates and Pythagoras, and their Scholars 
agreed, as Wunden appears in the Pythagorean Fragments; and 
that the way to be like Gop, is to be virtuous and good, and wiſe ; 
 _ and that all other things, which Mankind are apt to value ſo much, 
fall infinitely ſhort of this. And I have ſhow'd that Ariſtotle him- 
ſelf came to this at laſt, for which I have produc'd unqueſtionable 
Authorities from his Works. "Fx | 
4. That Religion and Piety are very great and commendable V ir- 
Plur. na tues in Mankind. Plato aid the greateſt. Pythagoras 2 very 
d, good Rules about Divine worſhip; that it ſhould be perform' d /e- 
Leg. l 2. Liu and with great attention of Mind; and not by the By, and 
Chance. That our Minds were moſt affetted with e, 
Rr | 4e 
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Piety in the Yue worſhip of God; that we ſhould undertake nothing 4, 
without prayer ; wherein Socrates and Plato agree with him. And Carm. 49- 
Ariſtotle look d on it as Madneſs to 42710 God and Religion 

That good Men are to bear the troubles of this World as well ;. 
as they can, and to look for happineſs in a future ſtate. This ap- 
pear d by the carriage of Socrates at his death, and his Diſcourſes 
then; and the Courage and Conſtancy of Pythagoras and his Di- 
ſctiples, when they were ſo miſerably handled by their inveterate 
Enemies; ſetting fire in the Houſe where they met, baniſhing ſome 
and famiſhing others, and diſperſing the reſt; 
That there was a common conſent of Mankind, as to the Being 6. 
God, and Immorrality of Souls. Which appears not only by ex- 
preſs teſtimonies of Philoſophers, but by their appeals to the ſenſe. 
of former Ages and Diſtant Nations about them. | 

That, notwithſtanding that light of Reaſon, which they had, #7: 
yet they found it fo defective in many things, that they thought 
nothing more deſirable than a clear Revelation about ſuch things, 
which were of great importance to Mankind, but they found to 
be out of their reach to recover; as appear d by the Confeſſion of 
Socrates ; and the Silence of Ariſtotle about a future ſtate, when 
his Reaſon could only go tothe poſſibility, and not to the undoubted 
certainty of it. For I have ſhew'd that Ariſtotle hath aſſerted ſo 
much concerning the Nature and Properties of the Soul, or rather 
the Mind of Man, that it cannot be deſtroy'd by death; but yet 
he was ſo far to ſeek concerning a future ſtate after death, by rea- 
ſon of the Poetical fictions about it, that he rather choſe to ſay 
nothing, than what might be thought fabulous or uncertain. 
And now, I hope, I have ſufficiently clear'd the- firſt thing 
which I undercook, which was to ſhew, That it was a moſt unrea- 
ſonable prejudice againſt Religion, that it was only a contrivance 
of Prieſts and Politicians for their own ends. | 
I come now to conſider in the next place, what account is given 1. 
ſuch Men of that impreſſion of Religion, which hath been upon 
the Minds of Men in all Ages. And the Cauſe muſt be as ge- 
neral as the Effect: ſince then we find this Effect of Religion in all 
kinds of Men, ſome univerſal and common Reaſon muſt be aſſign'd 
for it: which is the thing I am now to conſider. And ſince no 
Perſon hath undertaken this Matter in ſuch a manner, as Mr. Hobbes 
hath done; I ſhall particularly examin what he hath ſaid concern- . 
ng it. Seeing there are no ſigns, nor fruit of Religion but in Man Troiathav 
only, there is no Cauſe to doubt, but that the ſeed of Religion is alſo © 
only in Man; and confiſteth in ſome peculiar quality, or at leaſt in 
ſome eminent degree thereof not to be found in other living Crea- 
tures. * Nane | | 
But What is this Peculiar Quality in Mankind? For, therein 
the difficulty lies. How come Men of all forts to be poſſeſs d with 
it? Not merely the unthinking multitude; but Men of the deepeſt 
Senſe and greateſt Capacity, and who have taken the moſt pains 
to inquire into theſe matters. ne 
And firſt, faith he, it is peculiar to the Nature of Man to be in- 
_quiſitive into Cauſes of the Events they ſee, ſome more ſome leſs ; 
but all Men ſo much as to be curious in the ſearch of the Cauſes 
of their awn good and evil Fortune. To be inquiſitive into the 
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For this is here ve 


22  vesy proper for Rational Beings; bur we 0, 
not mean ſuch as relate merely ta their own good or evil Fortune, 
which is no commendable curioſity; but into the nature and rea- 


ſon of things which they ſee in the World; and this we ſay leads 
Men to a 


rt Cauſe, which is Gop. This he mentions in the 
next words. | 


Secondly, the fight of any thing that hath a beginning 70 
think he it = a Canſe, io determin the ſame to begin when it 44% 
rather than ſooner ar later. | | 

And was not this a very reaſonable ech For what hath 
a Beginning muſt certainly heve 4 Caxſe which produced it; which 
determined its being at that time. And if this be ſuch a Peculiar 
Quality m Menkind, then there is ſomething in Reaſon which car- 
ries them to the owning a Gop, which gavea Being to the World, 
and to the things in 1t. | | 

Thirdly, Man obſeruath how one event hath been produced by an- 
at her, and remembreth in them Antecedence and Conſequence ; and if he 
cannot find out the true Cauſes of things, he ſuppoſes Cauſes of the 
rather from his um fancy, or Authority of others wham he eſteems. 

But how come Mankind not t find out the true Conſee of things ? 

flily ſuppos'd, without giving the leaſt reaſon 
for it; and withal the chings that Men ſearch for the Cauſes of, 
are ſuppos d to be only ſuch as relate to their good and evil For. 
tune: (which are ſaid to be for the moſt part iu viſible) but is it 
not poſlible for Men to inquire into the Cauſes of other things, 
which we-plainly fee? Do we not ſee our own Bodies, and thoſe 
of other Animals, as well as the Heavens and Earth; and is it not 
as proper and reaſonable for Mankind to inquire into the Cauſes 
of theſe, as well as into their good and evil Fortune? What ſtrange 
{tuff is this to ſuppoſe all Mankind only to run after Fortane- 
tellers; and never to concern themſelvèes about the Cauſes of 
the viſible World? Could any one that in the leaſt pretended to 
Philoſophy, ever think ſo meanly of the reſt of Mankind? But 
theſe are the Cauſes which we ſearch for; and we hope Natural 
Reaſon will conduct Men in this inquiry to their ſatisfaction; 
fo chat they need not to have recourſe to Fancy or Authority. = 

But he goes on: The two finſt make anxiety; i. e. a Man's Inqui- 
ſatiueneſs into Cauſes in general, and thinting what that had a Be- 
ning muſt have a Cauſe. For being aur d there be Cauſes of 
all things, this fills him with ſalicitude for the time to came; and 
his heart is gnaw'd' on perpetually by fear of death, poverty or 
cher Calane).x end Fe. 9 ae en per | 


| r pauſe of his anxiety but in 
ſleep. What? Do Men think of nothing but what Calamities may 
befal them? And muſt they needs tually perplex themſelves 
with the fear of future Evils? Thoſe who were called Ph/o/o- 
phers in former times, thought it poſſible for ſuch who believed 
Gop and Providence, not to live under ſuch. perpetual anxiety. 
But what follows? This perpetugl fear always accompanying Man 
kind in the ignorance of Cauſes, as it were in the dark, mujt. needs 
gee for objeth ſamething ; and. therefore when there is nothing ts 
be ſeems there is nathing to ecouſe, either of their goad or evil Hor 
tune, but fore gamer or agent iuviſille. Thenee the Poets [aid, that” 
the Gods were firſt created by human Fear ; which being Roles of 
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the many Gods of the Gentiles, is very true. But how —_—— 
from the Qualities of Human Nature to fall upon the Gods of the 
| Gentiles? The Queſtion was, What it is in Mankind which in- 
clines them to believe a God? the Anſwer is, That Fear mad: the 
Gods of the Gentiles. What is that to all Mankind? Suppoſe 
there had been no ſuch ſaying among the Poets, nor ſuch ods 
the Gentiles, the Queſtion ſtill remains, whence comes Man- 
kind to apprehend a Deity ? Doth it all come from a vain ſuperſti- 
tious Fears fuch as Men have in the dark of they know not what; 
And becauſe they ſee nothing, they imagin ſome Inviſible Power ? 
is this the true ground of the Seed of Religion in Mens Minds? If 
ſo, then there is no ground in Reaſon to believe a God, but only 
an ignorant ſuperſtitious Fear. | | 
Not fo, faith Mr. Hobbes. But the acknowledgment of one God, 
Eternal, Infinite and Ommipotent, may more eaſily be derived from 
the deſire Men have to know the Cauſes of N Mee Bodies, and their 
ſeveral virtues and operations, than from the fear of what was to 
befall them in time io come. What is the meaning of this? The 
acknowledgment of one God may be more eaſily derived, &c. If hehad 
meant ſincerely, he would not have ſaid, That it may be more eaſily 
derived, but that no tolerable account can be given of thoſe things 
any other way. But we are to obſerve, That he makes Ignorance and 
Fear to be the general Seeds of Religion in Mankind : fo that this Ac- 
knowledgment of one God dorh not come from the Seed of Religion, but 
only from Mens being puzzled about a ſeries of Cauſes. For, as he 
goes on, he that from any Effect be ſees come to paſs, ſbould reaſon to the 
next and immediate Cauſe thereof, and from thence to the Cauſe of that 
| Cauſe, and plunge himſelf; {le ca rare purſutt of Canſes, ſhall at laſt 
come to this (even as the Heathen F hiloſophers confeſs d) one firſt Mo- 
ver ; that is a Firſt and an Eternal ard. all things, which is that 
which Men mean by the name of Gov. I his ſeems a plain confeſſion 
that Reaſon mult carry Men to the owning 4 Firſt and an Eternal 
Cauſe of all things. And is not Reaſon a Peculiar Quality in Man- 
kind? How then comes the Seeds of Religion not to be plac'd therein, 
but in Ignorance and Fear? And he after faith, That the Natural 
Seed of Religion lies in theſe four things; Opinion of Ghoſts, 1gno- 
rence of ſecond Cauſes, Devotion towards what Men fear, and 
_ things caſual _ prognoſtics. How comes the Natural Rea- 
ſon of Mankind to be left our? If by that Men may be convinc'd 
of a Firſt and Eternal Cauſe of ein doth not that diſpoſe Men 
to a fear and reverence towards a Divine Majeſty? And is not 
that Religion? Then the beſt and trueſt Seed of Religion lies in 
that which moſt diſpoſeth the Mind to fear Gop. What is the 
meaning then, that the Seed of Religion is plac'd by him in things 
without Reaſon? If Men by Reaſon are brought to own or ac- 
knowledg one God Eternal, 2 Omnipotent ; doth not the ſame 
| Reaſon oblige them to pay him that Reverence, and Fear, and 
Duty, which is owing to him? Therefore by this Seed of Religion, 
he really can mean nothing but an inclination to Superſtition. And 
to this purpoſe he ſpeaks in the concluſion of the toregoing Cha- 
pter. And this Fear of things inviſible, is the Natural Seed of that 
which every one in himſelf calleth Religion ; and in them that fear 
or worſhip that power e than they do, Superſtition. Here * 
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a notable diſtinction found out between Religion and Superſtit ion 
the former is the good word à Man gives to himſelf; the other the 
Nickname he beſtows on thoſe who differ from him. But in ge. 
neral; Religion and Superſtition are the fame thing to him. Uni: 
a difference be found our from the allowance of one, and not of the 
1:viachan, Other. So he faith in another place: Fear of — moiſible feign'd 
ch. 6.p. 26. by the Mind, or imagin'd from rates publicly ano '@, ts Religion not 
allo, Superſtition. So that what is feigmd and allow?d'is Ni. 
gion; and what is not allowed is Superſtition. So that the worſhip 
of the Heathen Gods, being from Taler publicly allou d, was Nee. 
gion and not Superſtition : and the Chriſtiun worſbip under the Per- 
Keoczon, was Superſtition and not Religion. No, fath Mr. Hobbes. 
When the power imagin d is ſuch as we imagin, that is true Religion 
How can it be true Religion, if —_— be 4 fear of a power img. 
gained by the Mind, or from tales publicly allow'd? For if this be 
eligion in general, true Religion muſt be a true Fiction, a real Chi. 
mera, an allow'd piece of Nonſenſe. But when the _ rs ſuch 
4s we imagin its then, faith he, it is true Religion. But if it were 
4 imagined to be ſuch as the Law makes it, is not that rye 
N #ligion* And if it contradicts what is ſo eſtabliſn'd, can this be 
according to Mr. Hobbes's true Religion? Then it follows, that 
the diſtinction doth nor ariſe from the Public Allowance or T;/. 
allowance. For if it be poſſible for the Civil Power to 4:/allow 
the worſhip of the true God, (as we know it hath too frequently 
happen d) is ſuch worſhip being difallow'd true Religion? If it 
be, then it is impoſſible the other ſhould be true, that Religion is 
taken from the Public Allowance, and * from the D/ 
allowance. But 1 F put in ſome expreſſions only for a diſguiſe 
and concealment, know well enough that they contradict them- 
ſelves; and they know their friends will allow them in it, as long 
as the true meaning may be underſtood by them: and the ſafeſt way 
of- inſtilling Atheiſm is by writing contradictions, i. e. by ſeemin 
at ſome times to own a God, but by the whole ſeries of the Dif 
courſe to overthrow his Being; as a mere fancy of an inviſible 
Power rais'd by a predominant fear. But hereby we ſee that Fear 
eyails fo much on fuch Men, that they dare not ſpeak conſi- 
ently; which is very unbecoming Philoſophers. As the groſs 
Hypocriſy of Yaninus before his diſcovery, and the moſt ſervile 
Leſcaloper Flatteries and Importunities of Theophile in France, did ſnew how 
'" Cicer. much the power of Fear may ſway in thoſe who have no Religion, 
127. Pp: (which may be allow'd in them.) But how comes Fear to be made 
out to be the feed of Religion in Mankind? This a true Diſciple 
Trad.The- to the Leviathan, in the Preface to his Book, hath undertaken 
olog. Polit. to make out more fully than Mr. Hobbes had done; and there- 
fore t to be confider;d/ in this place: When Men, faith he, 
are under any great diſtreſs, and ſee not the way out of it, their an- 
xiety and fear makes them act like Men diſtracted, and arb any one's 
help, which at another time they would deſpiſe : ſo we find it as to 
Religion; when they are in great trouble, they run to theis prayers ; 
and when they are over, their devotion is ſuon cuol d; as he inſtances 
ix Alexander; and mug have done in many others. But what is all 
this to the proof of the main Point? That Men are too prone to 
Snperſtit ion," eſpecially under calamities, there is no queſtion. But 
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it is a moſt unreaſonable ſuppoſition, that all Religion ig 5 
elſe 1 which Men take up only 5 goo: 
their wits end. But if there be a Gop and Providence, as we find 
both the belt: Philoſophers aſſerted, and the ſtrongeſt Reaſon prove 
it; then whatever Mens condition be as to this World, chere is 
the ſame ground in Reaſon for a due reverence and worſhip to be 
pay'd to him. But it is a very bad way of arguing againſt all Re- 
igion, becauſe of ſome Mens extravagant Superſtition. Some Men 
have run mad with" Superſtition. What follows? Therefore all 
Religion ismadneſs* W here lies any color in the Argument? Some 
have been mad through an exceſs of Love; therefore all Love is 
Madneſs? No; but we mult inquire into the proper objects and 
degrees of Love; whereof ſome are allowable, and ſome not. 
So here in the paſſion of Fear; there is a violent, fookiſh, ungo- 
vernable Fear; but may there not be a prudent, wiſe and rea- 
ſonable Fear? It is madneſs and folly in great diſtreſſes to run to 
what cannot help us; but is it fo to make our addreſſes to a Being 
infinitely wiſe and powerful, who alone can do it? Here lies the 
fundamental miſtake of theſe Men, they would have it taken for 
granted, that there is no Gop nor Providence, and then they cry 
out upon the fooliſh Fear and Superſtition of Mankind: but they 
cannot deny that if our foundations be true, Religion is a wiſe and 
reaſonable my in Mankind; as it is an owning our Creator by a 
ſolemn ſubmiſſion to him, and invocation of his help, and depen- 
dence upon his Providence. Let any Man in his wits (let his con- 
dition as to this World be what it will) deny that it is reaſonable 
for him to begovern'd by one infinitely wiſer and better than him- 
ſelf. I his condition be proſperous, he hath more reaſon to be 
thankful; if it be troubleſome, he hath more reaſon to be patient, 
becauſe God knows beſt both how to ſupport him under it, and to 
deliver him out of it. But if there be no God nor Providence, he 
hath nothing but the miſerable comfort of neceſſity. But, did not the 
multitude of Gods in the Gentile World come from their ignorant and 
ſuperſtitious Fear, as Mr. Hobbes hath at large ſhew'd? Truly he 
needed not to have taken ſo much pains to prove a thing which no 
body denies. But what then? The Gentiles feign'd a great many 
Gods from their ſuperſtitious Fear, therefore there is no God but 
what is the effect of Fear. Is this good arguing? But they fan- 
cied powers inviſibhle which were only in their un imaginations. 
Therefore there is no Invifible power but what depends upon Ima- 
tion. Can ſuch Men pretend to Reaſon, who talk at this rate? 
But thoſe inviſible powers they took to be Spirits, and that they were 
incorporeal, or immaterial, which are words of a contradittory ſni- 
| fication. This is news; and ought to have been proy'd in ſome 
meaſure, ſince the beſt Philoſophers who underſtood contradi- 
ions never thought ſo, as I have ſhew'd already. But thoſe who 
by their meditation arrive to the ackowledgment of one Inſinite, 
Onmipotent, Eternal Gov, choſe rather to confeſs he is incompre- 
henſible and above their Underſtanding, than to define his Nature 
by Spirit incorporeal, and then confeſs their definition to be unn- 
telligible. Do any that believe Gop to be an Immaterial Subftantes 
confeſs this to be_unimteligible? I rather believe that they think 
a Material God to be unintelligible ; as being inconſiſtent a — 
| | I 3 vin 
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Divine Perfections. And altho' they acknowled 


3 what is In- 
| ve clear and di- 
ſtin& conceptions of 4 Firſt and Eternal Cauſe, which is endued 
with Infinite Perfections. And this is not only attributed to him 
as 4 Title of Honor with a pious intention : but from the true ſenſe of 
their Minds, as to ſuch Attributes Which are proper to Go» 
When Mr. Hobbes was charg'd with introducing Athe:/m by de. 
nyine Immaterial or Incorporeat. Subſtances, he undertook to defend 
himſelf; not only becauſe we ſay God is incomprehenſible, but be. 
cauſe the notion of an Incorporeal Subſtance came from Plato and Ari. 
ſtotle, who miſtook: thoſe thin inhabitants of the Brain they [ze 
in ſleep for ſo many incarporeal Men; and yet allow them motion, which 
is proper only to things Corporeal. Before he ſeem d only to ſay, That 
the ignorant ſuperſtitious People entertain d this notion of Spjr;r; 
or inviſible powers being only Creatures of the Brain like the images 
in ſleep : but now it ſeems Plato and Ariſtotle were no wiſer, and 
that we receive it from them. But I have made it appear that the 
difference of Mind and Matter was before them; and that nor by 
mere 18 10 but by invincible Reaſon: becauſe otherwiſe there could 
0 


be no ſuch thing as the Motion and Diſpoſition of Matter in ſuch 


à manner, as we ſee it in the World. And this was the ground 
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which thoſe Philoſophers went upon; who were as little given to 
be impos'd upon by their dreams, as any before or fince their time. 
And it is a ſtrange confidence in any Man to think to bear down 
the general ſenſe of the moſt Philoſophical part of Mankind, with 
bare ſaying, that an Immaterial Subſtance implies a contradiction. 
But he offers to prove it, after an extraordinary manner; For, faith 
he, it is in Engliſh, ſomething that without a body ſtands under 
Stands under what ? Will you ſays under Accidents? Ridiculous! 
did Plato or Ariſtotle uſe the word Subſtance? And when it came 
to be us'd, the word ſignify d the fame with Being; and ſo the jeſt 
is 2 loſt. Such pitiful things as theſe muſt paſs for Wit and 
Philoſophy with ſome Men. Ls Nt 

But to proceed with Mr. Hobbes; After he hath reckon'd up 
the many follies which the Gentiles fell into by their ſuperſtitious 
Fear, he concludes in this manner. Jo eaſy. are Men to be drawn 
to believe any thing from ſuch as have got credit with them, and 
can with gentleneſs and dexterity take hold of their Ignorance and 
Fear. Still we meet with nothing but the reſult of Ignorance and 
Hear in the Gentile World. We do not deny that 1 was 
exceedingly corrupted among them; but we affirm, that the true 
foundations of Religion were kept up among Men of Underſtand- 
ing; as fully appears by the Diſcourſes of Socrates, Plato, Xeno- 
phon, Ariſtotle, Cicero, &c. Why are their Reaſons never ſo much 
as mention'd, and nothing thought worth inſiſting upon, but only 
the groſs ſuperſtitions ana follies of the People? This doth not 
look like fair dealing with Mankind; to repreſent only the meaneſt 
and moſt deform'd parts, and to conceal what any ways tended to 
the honor of them, and of Religion. Cicero dealt with Mankind 
in this matter in a much more ingenuous and candid manner. He 
doth not conceal the follies either of the People or of the Philo- 
ſophers about their Gods; but then he ſets down all the Argu- 
ments for Gop and Providence, and urges them with lis. force 
| | nc 
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And in other places he owns the general conſent of Mankina Cu 
to the eſteem and worſhip of a Divine N = Sn * x Sad 
from imputing to Mens Ignorance and Fear ; but he faith, it jt the * 13. 
aoice of Nature at ſelf. Nay he goes fo far as to ſay, * that there * Quid «- 
is nothing more evident to any one that looks up to the Heavens, than am Potclt 
that there is a moſt excellent Mind, by whi 7 theſe things are go- —.— 
verw d. + Aud he queſtions, whether it be more evident that the Sun ed pe 
ines. At what another rate doth that excellent Orator {peak of — 
an Nature, with reſpect to Religion, than our modern preten- lum ſulpe. 
ders to Philofophy? Nay + Sextus Empiricus himſelf ſets down the fuse. 
Arguments fairly which prove the Being of God: vis. The Conſent — 
of Mankind ; the Order of the Warld; the abſurdities af Atheiſm, ang Plati ſu- 
the weakneſs of the Arguments for it. Which he doth largely inſiſt ede 11.” 
upon; anddiſtinguiſhes between the common errors of the people, and duod Nu- 
the Natural Arguments of Mankind, with the conſent of the wiſeſt — 
and * en among them; as Pythagoras, Empodocles, the mz ments 
Tonic Philoſophers (from Anaxagoras). Socrates, Plata, Ariſtotle, duo hre 
and the Stoics. And, faith he, FM we inquired after an object of regantur. 
fight, we would rely moſt on thoſe who ſaw beſt ; or after a ſound, 24.2. 
on thoſe of the quickeſt hearing: ſo in matters of ſpeculation, the opi- _ 
nion of Philoſophers ought moſt to be regarded. Which he never baud fanc 
anſwers when he ſets down the Arguments on the other fide; 29 
which are chiefly thoſe of Carzeades againſt the Stoics, who laid idem $ot 
themſelves open by ſome Hypotheſes of their own. * 
But Mr. Hobbes tells us, That the firſt Founders and Legiſlators — 
of Common-wealths the Gentiles took great care to keep the ft. Quid 
People in obedience and peace; and to that end pretended to Ne- _ 5 
velatian for their Laws: aud preſtrib'd Ceremanies, and Supplica- videntius? 
tions, and Sacrifices, & c. by whith they were to believe — an- 2 
ger of the Gods might be appeas'd. Aud thus the Religion of Empir. ad 
the Gentiles was a part of their Pulicy. Who goes about to e. 
deny this? or to juſtify the vain pretenſes to Revelation among ae! 
ſome of the ancient Legiſlators, beſides Numa Pompilius, whom 
Diodorus Siculus takes care to preſerve the memory of; as of Muenis, 
as he calls him, the firft Legiflator in Egypt ; who pretended to 
have his Laws from the God Hermes : but this ſeems to have been 
a miſtake for -Menes, whoſe Counſellor Hermes was: his others 
are, Minos of Creet, Lycurgus at Sparta, Zathamuſtes (as he calls 
him) among the Arimaſpi, Zamolxis among the (Cet; and among 
the reſt he reckons Moſes, who had his Laws from the God 120. 
No queſtion Djodorus Siculus belicy'd all alike; but I hope to pied. S. 
ſhew the mighty difference between Moſes and the reſt in the fol- SAS 
lowing Diſcourſes. But here I am only to conſider the force of 
the Ar . Theſe Gentile Legiflators did pretend Revelation 
when they had it not, only with a deſign to deceive the People: Doth 
it hence follow, that there is no ſuch thing as Relzgron ; but that 
it is only a Trick made uſe of by cunning Legiſlators to draw the 
People the better to Obedience? Now I chink che Argument 
holds the other way. For, if the People were not before well 
ee of the truth of Religion in general, this Argument would 
ave no force at all upon them. For, let us ſuppoſe a People al- 
together unacquainted with Religion, or uncertain of the truth of 
it, to be dealt With, by ſome cunning Legiſlator; and he —_ 
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and tells them, he had brought them an excellent Body of Laws, 
which he had by Revelation from Gop; what would this ſignify 

to a People that were poſſeſs'd with Mr. Hobbes's Notion of J. 

viſible Powers that were only Fancies, ſuch as appear in a Dream 
or a Glaſs ; would they be at all perfuaded by ſuch an Argument 

to obedience? No; but they would rather look on him as an Im. 
poſtor, that went about to deceive them in the groſſeſt manner; 
which would raiſe an invincible prejudice againſt them. But, ſaith 
Mr. Hobbes, they had the Original ſeeds of Religion, viz. Ignorance 
and Fear, and upon theſe ſuch Legiſlators did work. But he can 
never make it out, that ever there was a People poſſeſs'd with ſuch 
Ignorance and Fear, but they had a notion of a Deity among them 

before ſuch Legiſlators Kg þ and all the advantage they had, 
was from ſuch an antecedent Belief of a Gon; then indeed it was 
no hard matter for ſuch Legiſlators ro impoſe upon them; but 
without it, the ſuppoſition is unreaſonable. But Mr. Hobbes faith, 
that Men in the dark are afraid of Inviſible Powers. As tho' there 
were no more to be ſaid for the Being of Gop and Providence, 
than for ſtories of Fob-goblins ; and this lies at the bottom of all his 
Diſcourſe. Wherein he contradicts the common Senfe and Reaſon 
of Mankind, who have agreed in the Norton and belief of a Dei- 
ty, and that as I have ſhew'd from Socrates and Xenophon, as well 
as others in the eldeſt and beſt Ages, even of the Gentile World. 
?hy/.c.26. But Mr. Hobbes ſaith, where he ſpeaks his Mind more freely, 
„that there is no Argument from Natural Reaſon doth prove that 
the World had its beginning from God; and yet he faith, there is 

no Argument to | pres a Deity but from the Creation. So that all 

oof of a God in point of Reaſon, muſt be deftroy'd by him. 

his he knew was objected againſt him; and the Alber he gives 

Mr. Hobbes is, That there are no Arguments from Natural Reaſon, except 
1 the Creation, that have not made it more doubtful to many than 
it was before: and therefore his opinion is, that this matter is 

to be left to the Law to determin. A very philoſophical An- 

ſwer! But why doth not the Argument from the Creation hold, 

when himſelf had faid, that from the ſeries of Cauſes there muſt be 

one firſt Mover, 1. e. a Firſt and an Eternal Cauſe of all things? 

But that came in by the by, to avoid odzum in a Book for all Per- 

ſons reading; but in his Philoſophical Diſcourſes, he: doth not 

allow this Argument to hold. For what reaſon? Becauſè, faith he, 

it only proves, that a Man's Mind cannot go on in infinttum, but he 

muſt ſtop ſomewbere ; and at laſt he' grows weary, and knows not 
whether he ſhould go on farther or not. And is this all the force of 

the Argument from the Creation? What becomes now of the Ar- 
gument from the Mechanical Contrivance of the Human Body, 

which he ſaid, was ſo clear a proof 2 a wiſe Maker, that he muſt 

he ſaid to be without a Mind, that did not aſſert that it was made 

by: one? And this is in one of his Philoſophical Treatiſes, pub- 
bliſhed after the other; but in his Vindicition of himſelf, he ju- 

ſtiſies the former paſſage; only he faith, except the Creation. 80 

that he knew not well what to ſay in this matter, but only to keep 

himſelf out of danger, he was reſov'd to ſubmit to the Law. But 

that is not our Point: and why did he not go about to take off 

the Argument from the wiſe Contrivance of things, which ought 

i! | to 
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to go along with the other? But he knew it was 1 
. an Argument, wherein Eternity and Infinity — 
and ſo from thence would infer that in the ſeries of Cauſes Man- 
Mind are os puzzled and not*convinced. But why, I pray, muſt 
2 Man's Mind give over in the ſearch of Cauſes, as not knowing 
whether he may go on or not? Can any thing beplainer in common 
reaſon, than that in the order of Cauſes a Man muſt go on till he 
arrive at a firſt Cauſe? What ſhould make a Man to ſtop here; 
for he ſees he muſt go on till he comes at a firſt? No; faith Mr. 
Hobbes, A firſt Cauſ? is mfinite, and whatever is infinite is above 
our conception, and ſo we are loſt. But that is running from the 
order of Caules to the nature of the object, which is a thing of 
another conſideration. 
But he faith yet farther, That the Argument from motion doth 
only prove an eternity of motion, and not an eternal firſt Mover; 
becauſe as nothing can be moy'd from it ſelf, ſo whatſoever gives 
motion muſt be firſt mov'd. But all this depends upon the ſup- 
poſition that there 1s nothing in the Univerſe but Body; and if 
that be granted, his Argument holds: but ifthere be Mind diſtin& 
from Body, and can give motion to it, there is not ſo much as the 
color of reaſon in this Argument. And ſo much in anſwer to the 
Second Atheiſtical Pretents. | 
Ihe Third Atheiſtical Pretenſe to be conſider'd, is, That there 
is no ſuch common conſent of Mankind, as to God and Providence, 
as was aſſerted by the Ancients, and is ſtill by the defenders of Re- 
ligion ; for upon the late Diſcoveries whole Nations have been found 
without any ſenſe of God or Religion. Ihis is a thing very fit to 
be inquir'd into, with more care than hath been yet us'd about it: 
for, altho*' we do not ground the truth of Religion merely upon 
ſuch a general conſent; but upon thoſe Arguments which the wiſer 
part of Mankind hath inſiſted upon; of which I have given ſome 
account in the foregoing Diſcourſe: yet ſuch an univerſal conſent 
doth manifeſtly ſhew that there is nothing repugnant to the com- 
mon ſenſe of Mankind in it; nothing that looks like a Trick or 
Impoſture, which could never ſo univerſally prevail as this hath 
done; eſpecially among the more ſenſible and civiliz'd part of 
Mankind. | 
But for our better ere this Matter, it will be neceſ- 
fary to lay down ſome general Obſervations. | 
That we have reaſon to diſtinguiſh the more Brutifſh and Savage 1. 
People, from the more Tractablè and Reaſonable ; becauſe it is poſ- 
ſible for Mankind by an affected and univerſal neglect of all kind 
of Inſtruction, to degenerate almoſt to the nature of Brutes. But 
ſurely ſuch -are not fit to be brought in for the inſtances of what 
naturally belongs to Mankind: which we ought to judge of by 
a due meaſure, 1. e. by ſuch as neither want natural capacity, nor 
are profeſs'd Savages, nor have the improvements of the moſt civi- 
lized People. There are two ſorts of brutiſh People in the World, 
whoſe ſenſe in theſe matters is not much to be regarded. (1.) Such 
as have very little of common Humanity left among them; ſuch as 
Acoſta deſcribes the Lros, who were ſuch dull and vrutiſ People, Acoſta of 
that they did not think tbemſelves Men; and ſuch are the Caffres or 7 incwes 


Hottentots, at the Cape of Good — who by the laſt 2 2 
i | | i 
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| have of them remain as Beſtial and Sordid as ever; inſomuch that 

Voyage 19 the Author who was among them, ſaith, That if there be any me- 

>. dium between Men and Beaſts, they lay in the faireſt claim to that 

489. ſpecies. And ſuch are the Caiguæ of Paraguaria (of whom after. 

_ ene wards.) (2.) s open contempt and defiance of Laus 

194. occid. as well as Religion, as the Chichimecæ in the Northern part of A. 

ag. merica, who are ſaid to have lived without any Government as well 

4 as Religion; (unleſs that they offer the firſt wild Beaſt they catch 
„ % _ to the Sun) and fo Acoſta deſcribes ſome other Savages amon 


Acoſta 7 them; viz. without 5 Law, God, or Reaſon: Thoſe of Braj! 


indies,l.7. are ſaid to be without Faith, without Law, without a K ing; and 
= 3 oz. the Savages of Canada are deſcrib'd after the ſame manner. 80 
ſervatins that if any Argument can be drawn from ſuch againſt Religion, 
1 it will as well hold againſt Law and Civil Government. 


3 , = De Laet Ind. Occid. I. 2. c. 12. 


5 We muſt not judg by light informations of mere Strangers, and 

Perſons look'd on as Enemies; which is the caſe of the Inhabitants 

Diarium of the Southern Iſlands, which we have only from Seamen who 

p. 3 landed upon them, and were ſuppos'd to come with an ill deſign; 

Deſcripe. whoſe Accounts mult be very imperfe&t and partial. But in Le 

Navig. Mair's Account we only read, that they could obſerve no Offices of 

air, z1 Religion among them: And Schouten to the fame purpoſe of the In- 

Mai. habitants of Horn I (as they call it) not far from New Cui- 

nea; but they ſcem d, he faith, to live like the Birds of the Air, 

without any care, upon the 2 of the Earth. But no certainty 

can be grounded upon ſuch Obſervations. Nor can we build any 

thing upon. the Want. of Religion in 3 not yet fully diſcoyer'd; 

as what is ſaid by ſome of the People of 7ed/o or Jeſſo: For the 

Auf Eig. firſt Account given of it was from the Jeſuit Fronius, who liv'd 

1 . _—_ in Japan; and he deſcribes it as a Country of Savages; and 

he ſaith, hat they have no other Religion but the worſhip of the 

Died. Sic. Heavens. And ſo Diodorus Siculus ſaith, the fight of the 1 

4% was that which brought Men firſt to Divine worſhip ; and he doth 

not attribute it to Ignorance and Fear, but to Admiration ; and 

therefore fix d on the Sun and Moon as their chief Gods; which 

was the moſt prevailing Idolatry in the world. But from hence we 

are not to infer that they believ'd no Gop above them; but they 

thought he that was above them was above their ſervice: but 

their viſible worſhip they thought ought to be pay'd to theſe 
viſible Gods, as hath been already obſerv'd of the old Greeks; 

and Diodarus Siculus faith the fame of the Egyptians. But as to 

theſe People of 7edſo we find the firſt Account of them was, that 

they were a very Savage People, but had fuch kind of Religion as 

moſt ancient Idolaters had: ſince that time, there hath been no 

exact Account given of them; the beſt we have is from the Dutch. 

Caron, who was Reſident in Japan, faith only that this Peo- 

ple are brutiſh; and that the Japoneſe could never make a full 

diſcovery of the Country ; which is parted from Japan by an Arm of 

the Sea, where it bounds on vaſt Mountains and Deſerts, ſo that 

the common paſſage is by ferrying over. If this be true, there is a 

paſſage by Land beyond that Arm of the Sea, and fo Japan is one 

Continent with it, which extends in probability to the Northern 

parts of America: For in the Account of the Dutch Embaſſy to 


Jaban 


nd «+ 
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apan, A. D. 1641. we are told, That in the Treaty between the . 
aponeſe Agent Syvoan and the Dutch, he produr'd a J, of om. 
choſe parts agreeable to what Caron had ſaid; and they obſerve that — Ge. 
jeſſo was in it of a vaſt extent, and reach d to North America, 
without any Streight of Anian. Martinius makes no doubt, that Martin. 


apan was inhabited from Eaſt Tartary, as well as by. a Colon 2 
. which he proves from . and 33 8 f 
he thinks they came over the Water, or at leaſt over the Ice, for he 
ſaith, there are ſevere Winters there. But he faith withal, that the Martin. 
Chineſe de make Jello @ par? of Tartary, and that it is jon d with 42: 
the Province of Niuthan and Yupi. V. Conplet agrees with Mar- 
tinius, that Japan was peopled from Tartary ; and he faith, they Cou 
have a Chronol of their. Kings for 660 years. before Chriſt ; Differ. | 
and long before that the Northern Tartars took poſſeſſion of Ja- Cant“ 
pan. So that the People of Jeſſo and Japan are of the ſame Ori- Oer. f. 51 

ginal. In the Dutch Account of 7edſo printed by Thevenot, in 
the ſecond Part of his Collections, (which was taken from a Ship 
which went upon the Coaſts of that Country and People) we have 
a more favorable Deſcription both of the Country and People; only 
it is ſaid, that they do not love to take pains, have little Govern- 
ment or Religion; but they obſerv'd ſome 2 Practices 
among them. And what exact Account could be expected from 
ſuch, who went not thither to acquaint themſelves either with the 
Country or their Religion, but to find a paſlage farther that way? 
That it is no certain rule that the People have no Religion, be- 
cauſe Strangers cannot find any ſer times and places of worſhip 
among them. For this was a Principle among many Nations, 
that the Supreme God was to be worlhip'd only by acts of the Mind; 
and that external worſhip was only for lefler Deities. And Triga- Trigaut.de 
tius (or rather Riccius, who lived a long time in China) gives this — 
Account of the Religion of that ancient and famous — pon . 
That at firſt they ound the Supreme God, Lord of. Heaven; but 
722 they came to worſhip inferior Deities; and this, he faith, 
e took out of their moſt ancient Annals and Books of Wiſdom, which 
# he ſaith, did not in reſpect to Religion and Morality, come ſhort 7 
the beſt Philoſophers of Greece. He affirms, that the Sec of the 
Learned, as he calls them, did ſtill worſhip one God, becauſe all in- 
ferior things are preſerved and governed by him ; but that they gave 
an inferior worſhip to Spirits under him. They are ſilent about the 
beginning of things, as out of their knowledg ; but there are ſome of 
no ſuch reputation, that talk their own vain Dreams, to which little 
W is given. But Martinius hath given ſome account of theſe Martin. 


otions among them; ſome u] have all by chance, others held 3 


— 


the eternity of the World. He faith, that their ancient Books ſpeak 
of the ſupreme Governor of Heaven and Earth; and altho they have 
not 4 wr name for God, yet he confeſſes they have ſuch as ex- 
preſs his Authority and Government of the World. Bartoli faith, giroli 
they are extremely miſtaken who charge this Learned Sect with A. Hiſt 4. 
theriſm, becauſe they have no Temples, nor public ceremonies of wor- gs N 
ip for him ; becauſe they apprehend that the ſupreme God is to be 
ſolenmly worſbip'd only by him that is ſupreme among them. And Magaila: 
Mazaillans. who was well acquainted with the Court of China, and % 
died there about 20 years ſince gives this account of Divine ag h. 27 

| hs | | 2 1p 
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ip, that at Pekim there is 8 Temple, called the Temple of Heaven, 
wherein there is a very large Cupolo ſupported by 82 pillars, wherein 
the Emperor himſelf offers ſacrifice on the day of the Winter Solſtice, 
with great ſolemmity and humility ; and another wherein he doth the 
ſame at the Summer Solſtice : Before which, he ſaith, they obſerve a 
trick Faſt for three days. He inquired of one of their learned Men, 
what they meant by this ſolemn worſhip of Heaven j whether it was 
directed to the material Heaven? He anſwer'd that they took Hea- 
ven not only for the vifible Heaven, but for the Creator and Go- 
vernor of all things; and that at the four ſeaſons of the year tho ir 
== Emperor did offer ſacrifice in Temples on purpoſe, not to the Crea- 
Couplet tures, but to the ſpiritual Heaven. F. Couplet faith; That by the 
Decl. , ancient cuſtom of China, the Emperor only ſacrificed to the King of 
: Heaven, as often as there was great occaſion for it. And that if 
he were in a progreſs, he did it upon the 'Hills and Mountains. And 
by the laſt account we have from China, we find the ſame cuſtom 
pre fart. a. ig kept up at Pekim by the preſent Emperors, ſince the conqueſt of 
China. Now it were very unreaſonable to infer, that there is no 
Religion or Worſhip of the Supreme Being in China, becauſe it 
is not commonly pra&is'd; ſince according to their Notion of 
Ceremonies, wherein they are the niceſt People in the World, 
\ they think none ought to perform Worſhip to the Supreme in 
Heaven, but he who is their Supreme upon Earth. 

4. Another thing we are to obſerve in paſſing our judgment, whe- 
ther Nations have any Religion among them, is to have a care of 
truſting too much to the Sayings of known and profeſs'd Enemies; 
but as much as may be we ought to take the Opinion of the moſt 
free and diſintereſs d Perſons, who have convers'd among them on 
the account of Religion. This I intend chiefly with reſpect to the 
Spaniards accounts of the Weſt-Indies, when their deſign was to 
enſlave the poor Indians; for then they made it their buſineſs to 
blacken them as much as poſſible, by repreſenting them as a People 
without any ſenſe of Gop or Religion, or irtues belonging to 
Human Nature. But the contrary appears from the firſt, the moſt 
impartial and the lateſt Accounts we have of them, from fuch as have 
been converſant among them, upon the account of Religion. 

In the firſt Account we have of the Diſcoveries of the V eſt. 

Columbi Indies, we find that when Columbus came to the Iſlands of Hiſpa- 
uta, niola and Cuba, he ſoon found that they worſhip'd the Sun and 
Moon, and the Heavens, but could not then diſtover what other Dei- 
Pet. Mart. ies they worſhip'd : which Peter Martyr Anglerius underſtands both 
Dec. . c. 1. of the Natives and of the Caribbians, who were Savages and very 
troubleſom to them. And he tells a remarkable Story of one of 

the Natives coming to Columbus at Cuba, being a Man of 80 years 

of age, and defir'd to diſcourſe with him by an Interpreter. The 
ſybſtance of it was, That he underſtood that he with his ſhip had 

given a great diſturbance to the Natives, and bad him to conſider, 

that after death there were two paſſages for ſouls ; the one dark and 


dreadful for thoſe who were troubleſom to Mankind, the other plea- 
fant and 2. for thoſe who promote the peace and welfare of 
People; and if he confider'd that every Man was to receive according 
Io bis actions after death, he would give over being ſo uneaſy to them. 
Columbus took the Advice very well, and pretended that they only 
g 5 came 
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came to aſſiſt them againſt the Savages and Cannibals, and — Ar 
hurt none of them; which the old Man was fo pleas'd with, that 
as old as he was, he ſaid he was ready to go with him in ſo good 
a deſign/ Was there any thing that ſavor d of Barbariſm or Irre- 
ligion in this Diſcourſe, or what would not become a good Chri- 


ah 


ſlian to ſay? Beſides, the ſame Author commends their way of 


living far beyond what the Sparzards brought among them (as ar 

2 by Columbus his own ſuffering for l ther — 5 
They enjoy d the profit's of the Earth in common without an y diuifion 
or property, having enough for every family; and none ſuffer'd but 
ſuch as injur d others; and without Laws and Judges, they didwhat 
was right. This was a great Character from one who was parti- 
cularly intruſted in the Affairs and Council of the Indies and had 
all the Accounts ſent to him, out of which he fram'd his Decades. 
They thought, as he ſaith, that contentment lay in à little compaſs ; 
and they had more than they knew what to do with. To the ſame 
purpoſe Lerius gives an account of a Conference he had with a Ler. if. 
Braſilian old Man about Trade. I pray, faid he, why do your half 
Countrymen take ſo much pains to come hither for our Wood? Have 4 ;3. 
they not enough for fuel? Yes, ſaid Lerius, but your Braſil-wood is © 
of great advantage to them in Trade, by which they grow very rich. 
Very well, faith he, and when they are ſo rich do they not die as 
other Men do? And whither then go all theſe riches? To their 
Children or Relations. Then ſaid the poor Braſilian, your Country- 
men are a company of great fools (inſgniter fatui.) For why ſhould 
they undergo ſo much toil and danger by ſea and land, to get that which 
they muſt part with when they die ; and for the ſake of thoſe Chil- 


. dren, who might live as contentedly without thoſe riches? Do not 


you think that we love our Children as well as you, but we are con- 
rented that the ſame Earth which nouriſi d us, will do as much for 
them? Theſe barbarous Braſilians, ſaith Lerins, will riſe up in judg- 
ment againſt too many Chriſtians. To the ſame purpoſe, he ſaith, 
one of the Natives of Peru diſcours'd the Spaniards who took 
ſo much pains to get their Gold; and ſaid, They were the froth of 


the ſea, reſtleſs and uneaſy ; who might with far leſs trouble get a 


ſubſiſtence at home. Theſe things I mention to ſhew, that theſe 
People were far cnough from wanting Senſe and Capacity when 
the Spaniards came among them; and ſeem'd to have a much truer 


notion of the 1 of human Life than they had. 
0 


But to ſhew how far they were from being withour Religion at 
that time, we have an Account by Benzo (who liv'd a great while 
in the Yeſt-Indies, upon their firſt Diſcovery) of an Oracle among 
them, which foretold the Spaniards a conſiderable time before. Benzoztp. 
For the Cachiqui and Bohitti, (4. e. their Great Men and Prieſts) New O 
told Columbus, That in the time of the Father of their preſemt 
King, he and another King had a great Mind to underſtand what 
would happen 2 their time ; and to that end reſolu d to apply them- 
ſelves to Mor emes (the Gods they worſhip'd) in an extraordinary 
manner, by faſting 5 days together in a moſt ſad and mournful condition. 
And then they recciv'd that Oracle; upon which they made a mof 
doleful Song; which they repeated at certain times; but now they 
found things happen'd to them juſt as they were foretold. The 


ſame Benzo informs us, that after Columbus diſcover'd the Conti- Cu. 1. 
K 3 | nent, 
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nent, the Iſlands were ſoon left by the Spanzards in hopes of greater 
ins; and finding they could not manage the Nations as they de- 
ired, the ſent Perſons on purpoſe to make the worſt repreſenta. 
tion poſſible of them, that they might have an Edict to condemn 
them to perpetual flavery. And therein they charge them with all 
manner of vices; but as to Religion, they only accuſe them of 
Idolatry. But, if they had found any ſuch thing as Atheiſin and 
Irreligion among them, they would have been ſure not to have 
conceal'd that. $3.0 d LIONS * 
Deſcripe. Fab. de Laet in his Deſcription of the Iſle of Cuba, faith, That 
tips, the Inhabitants there had no Temple, no. Sacrifices, no Religion. 
Which I could not but wonder at; the account bein ſo diſferent 
from that of the firſt Diſcoverers, who muſt A know beſt 
what Religion they had among them: but in probability he fol- 
lowed the later Spaniards, who give the worſt accounts of them, 
to juſtify the moſt inhuman cruelties which were us'dagainſt them. 
demo l. . For Benzo ſaith, That of two millions of Natives in Hiſpaniola, 
«25 there were left not above 150 in his time; and the like deſolation 
was made in Cuba, Famaica, Porto-Rico and other places; and de 
Laet confeſles that they were all long ſince deſtroy'd. But if we take 
the Account given of theſe People apap the firſt Diſcovery, we 
Pet. Mart. ſhall find it was very different. For Peter Martyr, who was im- 
Dee ployed by the King of Spain, as himſelf tells us, to take the beſt 
intelligence he could meet with from the Indies, faith, That at 
firſt they could find no other worſhip among them but that of the Sun, 
and Moon, and the Heavens; but upon further acquaintance with 
them, they found out a great deal more, which related to their 
Religion; which he ſaid, he receiv'd from one who was imploy'd by 
Columbus 211 in b them. They had little Images, 
which they call Zemes; which they ſuppos'd to be inhabited by 
Spirits, which gave anſwers to them; but which is conſiderable, 
he faith, That they look'd on them only as a kind of Meſſengers be- 
tween them and the Only Eternal, Omnipotent, Inviſible Gop: This 
was extant long before De Laet wrote his pompous Deſcription 
of the Meſt- Indies; was Peter Martyr unknown to him? So far 
from it, that he mentions and commends him for his diligence: 
How then comes he to differ ſo much from him in his Account of 
their Religion? And he there mentions. the ſame Oracle which 
Benzo had done; and adds, That the Natives underſtood it at firſt 
4 the Caribbians or Cannibals; but at laſt found it too true of the 
Decad. 3. Spaniards., In another place he gives an Account of Hyſpaniols 
* from Andreas Morales his own Mouth, who was imploy'd by the 
Governor to ſearch out what he could find concerning the Iſland 
and the Natives. And he found that they came from another Iſland, 
and built a Houſe at the place of their landing, which they Wo 
conſecrated and enriched, and reverenced to the time of the Spa- 
niards coming and he makes. it to have been in as much eſteem 
among them, as Jeruſalem te the Chriſtians, Mecca to the Mahu- 
metans, and Tyrena in the Grand Canaries; which he faith, was 
in ſuch eſteem 2 the Natives, that Perſons would with ſinging 
leap off from that Holy Rock, in hopes their Souls ſhould be made hap- 
py by it. But altho' this were a great Argument of ſaperſtitious 
folly in them, yet it ſhews the falſeneſs of that ſaying in the firſt Re- 
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lation of Columbus his Voyage, That there was ng fuch thing as Columbi 
RAT m the Canaries: but thoſe who pretend to give a * Navigat. 
exact Account ſay, That the Natives did Llieve one God, who pu- Gm 
niſhed the evil, and 8 the good. , 5 2 
The next we are to conſider, are the Savages which diſturbed i 
the Natives, before the Spaniards ; who werecall'q the We * 
or the inhabitants of the Caribbe Iſlands: Theſe were a wild fort 
of People, and a great terror to their Neighbors, whom they were 
wont to eat 1n triumph, after they had taken them; which was 
not the general — * of the Indians, but only of the moſt Bru- 
tiſh and Savage People among them, as the Caribbians and thoſe 
of Braſil; but the other Natives both of the Iſlands and Conti- 
nent abhorr'd it, as is found by the lateſt Diſcoveries. This ap- 
pears by Chriſt. 4 Acunna, who was imploy'd A. D. 1659. to diſ .- , 
cover the People about the River of Amazons; and there he l — <4 
found a conſiderable People call'd Aguæ (the Spaniards call them 4% Ama- 
Omague) and they were repreſented to be Eaters of the fleſh of 1 
their Enemies ; but he faith that it was very falſe, and only a ma- 
licious calumny of the Portugueſe; and there he ſaith, It was a 
partirular com of the Caribbes, and not us'd by other Indians. 
And Dampier faith, That in all his Adventures among the Indians pan ier's 
both Eaſt and Weſt, he never met with any ſuch People as eat May's Voyage, 
fleſh, and that he knew ſome of the Cannibal ſtories to be falſe. But *43s 
on the other ſide, it cannot be deny'd that there had been ſuch a 
barbarous practice not only among the Caribbians, but the Savages 
of Braſil and elſewhere; as appears by the particular Accounts of 
| ſuch as liv d among them, and ſaw their manner of doing it; as 
in Joh. Lerins, Pet. Carder, Ant. Knivet ; but eſpecially in Claud Let. Hi. 
d Abbeville his Relation of Maragnan, who is moſt 1 particular init; gg 
and he faith, that it aroſe from the hatred and revenge they ex- pilgrims, 
reſs thereby to their greateſt Enemies; and he adds, that their %. 4 
tomachs cannot bear or digeſt it; but notwithſtanding it had been oa 
continu'd among them, becauſe their Enemies did ſo by them; but f. 4. l. 
they confeſs'd it to be cruel and barbarous, but having been long 7; WY 
us'd, they could not lay it aſide, without a general conſent. Some Maragnan 
ſay, that the Tapuiæ cat the Bodies of their Friends; but choſe 37 i 
who haveliv'd moſt among them, ſay nothing about it: which they graf. 
would not have omitted; and they are moſt to be + th upon. The Pi Hf 
Caribbe Iſlands were diſcover d by Columbus in his ſecond Voyage: * 
but the Caribbians would have no communication with them, /y- 
ing into their Woods. De Laet faith only, that they are a very bru- l. 1 rg. 
700 ſort of People, of no ſhame or fidelity. Not a word of their 
Religion ; and it was not to be expected among them, who had 
very little regard to any thing but the ſatisfying their brutiſn paſ- 
ſions of Cruelty and Revenge; which were the only things they 
were then remarkable for. Since that time, they have liv'd more 
quietly, being ſo much over-power'd by the Plantations upon the 
Caribbe Wand: ; by which means they have been brought to ſome 
kind of Humanity and Converſation. And there haye becn two 
underſtanding Perſons converſant among them, who have given 
the beſt Account we have of them; and thoſe are Mon/: Rochefort 5 
and F. Du Tertre; who both agree, that they haye ſome know- Cunbb 
ledg of One Supreme Gop in Heaven, who is of infinite Gœod- 13. 
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Du Tertre neſs, and hurts no body; but as Da Tertre, who liv'd longer a. 
Jule mong them, ſaith, they account the ſervice of him a needleſs thing, 
par. 7.5.3. being ſo far above them; but they are = qu afraid of the Mz; 
bogas or evil Spirits, which they think deſign to do them miſchief. 
and to appeaſe them they have their Boyez, who are a kind of 
Sorcerers among them. They both agree, that they believe the 
immortality of the Soul; and that the principal Soul, which is that 
in the Heart, goes to Heaven. And Rochefort from hence con- 

cludes the truth of Cicero's ſaying, That the knowledg of a Divi- 

nity is planted in the Hearts of Men. | 

But De Laet repreſents the Northern Indians to have been as much 
without Religion, as the Natives of Cuba and Hiſpaniola; and from 
Laet. Deſc. no good grounds, altho' herein he did not = upon the Spaniſh Re- 


CLEA Land, of New-France, 


14. 16. ports. So he ſaith of the Natives of New-fou 

of the Souriquoſii, and other People of Canada, and the parts there- 

3. 8. abouts, and of Virginia, &c. But I ſhall make it appear, that he took 

up with very ſlight Informations in this matter; which are contra- 

dicted by thoſe who liv'd longer among them, and underſtood their 

Senſe and Language better. *Tis true, which I ſuppoſe gave oc- 

caſion to the miſtake, that the Savages had no ſet and conſtant 

ways of Devotion; but at certain Seaſons of the year, or in time 

of War and Calamities they had; or however, to Perſons that dit. 

courſed with them, they did by no means deny a Gop, but thought 

it was no great matter whether they ſerv'd him or not in ſuch a 

manner; ſo that their chief fault lay in a groſs neglect of Religion, 

and not in any ſetled Principles of Irreligion. So the Sieur de 

og =. Champlain Gitt, He diſcours'd with the Savages of Canada, and 
Cham. found they wanted no Capacity; and he asked one of them, wh 

plain,l.3. they did not pray to Gop; he anſwer'd, that every one was [ek 

5* to pray as he thought fit in his own Mind. So, faith he, for want 

of a Law for Divine Worrus they liv'd like Brutes: and he im- 

putes a 7 deal to their Savage way of living upon Hunting; 

v hereas if the Land were cultivated, it might be much eaſier to re- 

Purchzs duce them to Civility and Religion. Mr. Winſlow one of the firſt 

79.44.10. Planters in New-England, had ſome diſcourſe with the Indian Ha- 

% wvages about Religion, and Gop's being the Author of all our 

Bleſſings, which they agreed to, and ſaid, That they own'd Gov, 

and calld him Kirtitan : upon which I obſerve, that he ingenuoully 

retrats the Accounts he had given before of the Natives; v2z. 

That they had no Religion or Knowledg of Gop ; for, ſaith he, we 

find that they do own one ſupreme Being, who was creator of Hea- 

ven and Earth; but they likewiſe und many Divine Powers un- 

— % ler him. Therefore Acoſta, ſpeaking of the Indian ape ſaith, 

Indies. I. 5. It is no hard matter to perſuade them of a ſuprems God, be they ne- 

c. 2. ver ſo barbarous and brutiſh. 

But I muſt do that right to oh. de Laet, as to ſhew that after 

Jo. de Laet he had receiv'd better Information, he did ſpeak more favorably 

S 1 of the Indians: For in his Book againſt Grot:us, 

merican. ten years after the other, he hath an Obſervation on purpolc to 

7 +87: , clear this matter. Father Sagard had publiſh'd an Account of his 

Voyage du Voyage to the Hurons, a People of New-France, or Canada, near 

Pays de the Lake call'd Mare dulce, where he learnt their Language, and 


= ſo was better able to judg of their Opinions; and he faith, Their 


general 
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encral Senſe was, that there was one Creator, who made the 
World; and that in their Language he was call'd Ataouacan. Which 

is ſince confirm'd by the Account of the French Miſſions into thoſe 

parts; eſpecially of Paulus Juvenæus, who ſpent a Winter among if. cis 
them, to converſe with them in their own Lan uage. And when 4419.78. 
he preach'd to them about Gop, they all asked him, what he meant 

by it; he told them he meant ſuch a eing who had infinite Power, 
and made Heaven and Earth: upon which they looked upon one 
another, and cried out Ataouacan. Sagard faith, T. hey believe the, 
Immortality of the Soul; and the later Accounts ſay, That he was DINE 
told that the Souriquoſii did truly believe one Gop that created all 

things. Which is very different from 4e Laet's former Account 

of them. But de Laet goes on, that he underſtood by Davis and 

Bafjin, that the Natives of thoſe parts where they had been, 1. e. 

(about Fretum Davis and Groen-land) were Idolaters, and worſhip'd 

the Sun. Davis in the Account of his Voyage faith, That they nackluir, 
were a very trattable People, void of craft or double dealings, and Je. 3. 
eaſy to be brought to any Civility or good Order; but they judg'd on 
them to be Idolaters and to — the Sun. This is quite another 

thing from being mere Savages, and having no Religion among them. 
Farther he owns Hariot's Account of the People of Virginia, that 

they believ'd many Gods of different degrees, but one ſupreme God 

who was from eternity. But he had publiſh'd to the World in his 
Deſcription, that their only Religion was to worſhip every thing 

they were afraid of, as Fire, Water, Thunder, Guns, Horſes, &c. 

and the Devil, whom they called Okie. Hariot, who converſed Hariot of 
among them, faith no ſuch thing; but he ſaith expreſly, That they , 
ound that Gon made the World, and that Souls are immortal, and ”* 
that they ſhall receive in another World according to their actions in 

this, What a different Account is this concerning the ſame 
People? And if Lederer may be believ'd, who went among the Lederer, 
Indian Natives, not far from Virginia, he ſaith, Okæe was the "4 $a 
name of the Creator of all things among them; to him the high 

Prieſt alone offers ſacrifice ; but their ordinary Devotion is perform'd 
to leſſer Deities, to whom they ſuppoſe ſublunary affairs are com- 

mitted. Denton, who liv'd among the Indian Savages about Neu- Denton of 
Tork, ſaith, That their ſolemn worſhip was not above once or twice , . 

a year ; unleſs upon extraordinary occaſions, as making War, &c. 

I ſhall not need to purſue this matter any farther ; ſince he owns 
the Religion that was practis'd not only in Peru and Mexico, but 
in other parts of the Meſt- Indies. Only as to Chili he faith, 
that we have no certainty, but only that they have ſolemn Oaths by 
one they call Enonamon. But Marcgravius in the account he gives & Marc 
of Chili, faith at firſt, That they know not G 0D, nor his worſhip, A. 
&c. but this muſt be underſtood of a clear and diſtinct knowledg cui. 4 
of him; for he faith afterwards, That they have ſome knowleag of 

a ſupreme Being, by whom all earthly things and human affairs are 
governed; whom they call Pillan. 1 

The only difficulty then remaining as to the We/t-Ingies, is as to 
the People of Paraquaria and Braſil. For it is affirm' d, That there 
are whole Nations there who know nothing of Go p, or Religion, 


Which muſt be more ſtrictly — into. is 
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Hiſt. Prov. ſbip, nor Idols. But the ſame Nicholas del T echo hath publiſh'd a full 


Paraquar, 
Autb. Ni- 
-olao del 
Techo, Le- 
odit 1693- 
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L. 4. c. 16. 
T. 5. c. 7. 
Cap. 23. 


1. 3. c. 12. 


1. 2. e. 26. 
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Hiſt. Navi. 
in Braſil, 
c. 16. p. 223, 
224. 


_ Lact. de 
Orig. Gen. 
Americ, 


2 193. 


Marcgrav. 
de Bradl 


Reg. c. 9. 


"As ro Paraquaria, it is ſaid, that Nicholas del Techo in his Let. 
ters from thence, ſaith that the Caiguæ, (a People of that Coun. 


preach'd to them, one of their Caſiques (or great Men) ſtood up and 
ſaid, that they would not bear that the power of creating ſhould be- 


try) had no name for Gop, or the Soul of Man; and no public wor- 


Relation of all the Proceedings in Paraquaria and thereabouts, 
on the account of Religion, and therein he hath acquaintcd the 
World with the ſeveral Nations that inhabit thoſe parts between 
Braſil and Peru, &c. which were ſcarce heard of before. The 
Diajzrite, (who rather belong to Tucumania, between Paraquaria 
and Chili) he ſaith, were worſhipers of the Sun, after a particular 
manner; and they belieu'd the immortality of Souls, and that the 
Soul Lg their great Men went into the greater Stars, and of ordi. 
nary People into the leſſer. The Guaicuræi worſhiped the Moon and 
Bootes. The Guarani were 4 very ſuperſtitions People, but they 
could not tell what God they worſhiped ; but they were mightily ag. 
dicted to Sorcery. The Calchaquini worſhiped the Sun, and I hun- 
der, and Lightning. In the Plains between Rzo del Plata and Tu- 
cumania, he faith, are a very large People, who have little regard 
to Religion; but they believe rhatlefter death, their Souls return to 
their Creator. In Chili, he ſaith, when one Gop the Creator was 


long to any but their God Pillan; and that he plac d the Souls of 
their great Men after death about the Sun. After all theſe he men- 
tions the Caaiguæ, as the ſmalleſt and moſt inconfideraple and brutiſh 
People among them: They were a moſt ſavage fort of Creatures, 
that could hardly ſpeak ſo as to be underſtood; he faith, They were 
much more like to Apes than Men, and liv'd Mice, Ants, 
and Vipers, &c. utrique ſexui, faith he, tenniſſimus rationts uſus eſt : 
they are harder to be tamed than wild Beaſts; and if they are pur 
in chains, they ſtarve themſelves. And this is all the account he 
there gives of them, and faith not a word of their Religion; and 
it were very unreaſonable to expect any from them. It is not im- 
probable that others could not find a word for Gop or the Soul 
among them; for they were not able to ſpeak ſenſe, at leaſt fo as 
to be underſtood by Strangers. 
Come we now to the People of Braſil, who are ſaid to be with- 
out any notion of Gop. But thoſe who have been beſt acquainted 
among them aſſure us, that they believe the immortality of Souls, 
and rewards and puniſhments after death. And from hence Le- 
rius himſelf argues againſt the Atheiſtical Perſons of his time; 
and that altho' they will not in words own Gop, yet he faith, 
they ſhew the "inward conviction they have of him; eſpecially 
when it thunders; which de Laet confeſſes they call Tupd cunan- 
ga, a noiſe made by the Supreme Excellence: for Taupa he faith 
ſignifies ſo much in their Language. And he adds, That they are 
very apprehenſtve of evil Spirits; that they do own a God of the 
Mountains, and of the Highways ; and altho' they differ in their 
idolatry and ſuperſtition, yet he confeſſes it . prevails among 
them, and the other innumerable People who live on both ſides the 
vaſt River de la Plata. Marcgravius, a Learned Man, who liv'd 
in Braſil, and underſtood their Language ſo far as to write a Gram- 
mar of it, ſaith expreſly, That they call Gon Tupa and Tupana 4 
| an 
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and in the ſhort Dictionary of Emmanuel ——— ' 
dred Deus. But the grea Argument to 3 * pen = 
had no public exerciſe of Religion ; which was the common caſe of 
the Savages 1n all parts, who liv'd under no Laws; not that the 
believ'd no God, but they would. not be at the trouble to 2 
him. Ludolphus faith of the Gallani, a favage People who had Ladolph. 
almoſt over. run Abiſſiniu, that they had no public worſhip, but if % Tl. 
any asked them about a Supreme Gop, they would anſwer. Hea- N 
ven. So Dellon faith of the Inhabitants of Madagaſcar, that they pelon . 
did not weſtion a Supreme Being that governs all; but with à hu d'un 
ſtrange obſtinacy denied that there was any neceſſity of praying to * 
him. Francis Cauche, who ſojourned a long time among * 14105 
faith, he could obſerve no public exerciſe of Religion among them ' du Voyage 
but they did not deny a GoD to be the Creator rf all, and aſſerted * 
the immortality of the Soul, but good and bad went to Heaven. f 4 
Flacurt liv'd five years among them, and he agrees in the fame; 22 
as to no public exerciſe of Religion; but he ſaith; They believe one ® , 
Cod, of whom they ſpeak with honor and reſpect. P. Gillit in the Journalds 
Account of his Voyage to Goyane 1674, faith, That the Noura- 
gues, and Acoquas, and Galibis, all agres in owning one God in Hea- 
ven, but they give no worſhip to him. K ti. 

Joh. dos Santos faith of ſome of the Caffres (with whom he Hifoire 4: 
convers d) That they are the moſt brutiſh and barbarous People in EHbiopie 
the World; but they hold the immortality of the Soul, and have a 3 
confus d knowledg that there is a Great God from a Natural In- Parchas 
ftinft ; but they pray not to him. But for thoſe Caffres at the Cape — 12 
of good Hope, they may vye with any for Brutiſpneſt; but by the 2 
laſt Accounts given of them, by thoſe who liv'd among them, and 
publiſh'd by F. Tachard, we find that they do worſhip one God, al. voyage 4. 
tho' they have a confus'd knowledg of bim; but they ſcem to have anl.. 
little regard to another Life, but ſacrifice for ram and good Seaſons. 225 
By which it appears that the Account given of them in Thevenot's Thevenot 
Collections is not true, viz. That they have no knowledg of Gop, en. . 
altho' it were not much to be wonder'd at, ſince the fame Author 
ſaith, they are the moſt barbarous People in the World. But that 
was a haſty Obſervation by Strangers, who could not underſtand 
one word they ſpake: For Sir James Lancaſter ſaid, That in ſeven Purchas 
weeks time, the ſharpeſt Wit among them could not learn one word . . f 
of their Language; their Speech being uttered only in the Throat, * Stridorgz 
like the Caaiguæ in Paraquaria. And ſo * Pliny mentions a People 4% Ker. 
of Africa, who made a noiſe without any articulate pronunciation; —_ 
who were ſurely the Anceſtors of thoſe Hotentots, concerning commer- 
whom it is hard to affirm any thing, unleſs they have learnt lately . 
to expreſs themſelves better. As it ſeems they have done by Monl. l. 5. 08. 
dela Loubere's Account of them; for he ſaith, That they have ſome 1 . 
kind of worſhip at new and full Moons; and he thinks they own 4a Siaw,To.2, 
good God, to whom they need not to pray; but that there is a bad ft 11 
one, to whom they pray not to hurt them. And in the Journal of Fournaldu 
Monſ. de Chaumont, we read, That they have no great regard to , 
Religion ; but when they want rain, they pray to a certain Being, AE 
whom they know not, but that lives above ; and offer milk, the be 
thing they haue; and that the Dutch Secretary had ſern them at this 
Sacrifice with E yes lifted up to Heaven, 5 65 a profound JR. 
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Thus 1 have gone thro? all the Nations I have met with, who 
have been ſaid to be without any notion of Gop' or Religion; there 
remains only one Objection to be taken off, which relates to a 

Se& in the Eaſt- Indies which is ſaid to be Atheiſtical in their Prin. 
ciples, having an External Dotirine for the People, and an Internal, 
which they keep from them. 

To give the Account I can of this matter; All the late Wri. 
ters of China do agree, That beſides the original Doctrine of the 
Country, there was brought in long ſince, (they generally {iy 
65 years after Chrift) a new See? from Indoſtban, which they 
call. Xekiao. The Author is ſuppos'd to be one Xetia, or AA. 
ca (as the Japoneſe call him) who liv'd long before. Marr. 
. Trigaut. Niccius, (or Trigautius) ſaith, This Sect was at firſt recribd with 

© 1.1% great applauſe, becauſe it ſet forth the Immortality of the Soul, and 
the Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life; but not eternal; 
becauſe it introduc'd the Doctrine of Tranſmigration of Sonls. In 
order to the happineſs after death, it requir'd Particular Dewy- 
tions to Idols, which by that means N over all China and Ja- 
pan, as well as other parts of the Indies; and Abſtinence from fleſb, 
as well as from murder, ſtealing, &c. And Auſterities, Celibate, 
Retirement from the World, and great Liberalities to the Tapoins 
and Bonzes. Wherein Bertoli, Marini, and the reſt agree. But 
there was a ſecret under all this; viz. That this was but an exter- 
nal Doctrine {or the People, but the internal Doctrine was another 
thing, that the ſupreme Felicity lay in eternal Nothing; or as they 
Martin- rather called it, an Eternal Quiet, and that Souls are to paſs from 
Aulas,?.7- Body to Body, faith Martinius, till they are fit for it. F. Conplet, 
Couple who hath given the fulleſt Account of this matter, faith, That 
Declar. ad cuben Xaca came to die, he ſent for ſome of his choiceſt Diſciples, 
Sulu, and told them, that the Doctrine he had hitherto declared to them 
eCompte Was only a ſhews and not the truth; and that all things came out of 
Memoires nothing, and would end in nothing; as the late Author Le Compte 
1+. expreſles it; and that is the Abyſs where all our hopes muſt end 
But Couplet faith, That his Diſciples take great care, that this 

come not among the People; and only thoſe, 4 faith, even 4 
the Bonzes and others are admitted to it, who are thought capable 
of ſuch a ſecret. The Eternal Doctrine they look on, as he faith, 
as the wooden Account which is raiſed to ſupport the other ; but 
they are by all means for keeping that up among the People. But 
it is not clear what they un d by Returning to Nothing ; for 
Monſ. De la Laubere faith, They do not underſtand proper Annihila- 
Loubere Fon by it, but in a Myſtical ſenſe ; and two things are imply'd by 
du Royau- it, I. That ſuch Souls as arrive to it, are paſt all fears of returning 
HET tothe Body : 2. That they live in perfect eaſe and quiet, without any 
c.22- Fkindof action. And ſo Couplet explains it, by Acting, Underſtanding, 
and defiring nothing; ſo that this is the higheſt degree of Quietiſin; 
#if. Nat. and ſo Monſ. Gervaiſe, who was among thoſe of Siam, and en- 
& Pali. i deavor'd to underſtand their Doctrine, faith, That Annihilation is 
2 ta be myſtically underſtood, and not in a Phyſical ſenſe. As appears 
by what Coupler faith, That one of Xaca's poſterity ſpent nine years 


with his face to the wall thinking of nothing, and ſo became perfetd. 
But from hence he fadly laments the ſpreading of Atheiſm among the 
Chineſe, who were an; — to underſtand it in the grolen ſen 
| n 
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And ſuppoſe it be ſo taken, what imas Mabie 700 e — 
Men of fenſe, (as the Chineſe would be thou by ave he 
rake this for granted, becauſe ſuch an Impoſtor ſaid it; concern- 
ing whom ſo many incredible things are ſaid by them, that ſome 
have queſtion'd whether there ever were ſu 


| ch a. Perſ, 
and Loubere feems to think this ſtory a Fiction of the Chineſe, forks 
can find nothing of him among the Talapoins of Siam, with whoſe 
Traditions he was very, converſant. But what reaſon or demon- 


ſtration did he offer? What ground could they have to believe 


2 14 had been an Impoſtor all his days, ſhould ſpeak truth 
at laſt | 


were thought capable of it. If * this to be the truth, 


could not be for their ſakes. But the People might 


22 more un- 


ö | as they make 
them, they might rather think the rome would be betrer with- 


did very freely. And yet they did aſſert Gop and Providence, 

and the Rewards and Puniſhments of another Life, againſt all the 
Do&rines of X27a, both as to the External and Internal part. Matth. 
Riccius having attain'd t6 good skill in the Language of China, 
publiſh'd an account of the Chriſtian Doctrine at Hain, A. D. 
1603. wherein he aſſerted the Being of Gop, not only from Na- 

rial Reaſon, but from their own noſt Ancient Books; of which 
Coupler gives a large account, and how the Interpreters of latter Couptct 
times had peryerted the Senſe of them. We have in Kircher a ba, 
Summary of the Chtiftiati Faith, as it was publiſh'd in China; and xwrcher 
therein we find on what grounds they aſſerted the Being of Gop, China #v- 
againſt the Atheiſtical ſenſe of Xaca's Doctrinc, That all things 2 M4 wy 
came out of nothing: For, if nothing were firſt, how came things 

into Being ? fer , to bring them into B. there muſt be a 
Creator before them; and this Creator is he whom we call Go p. 

This was plain and true Reaſoning, and impoſlible to be anſwer'd 

by the ſubtileſt of thoſe Atheiſtical Wits of China. For nothing 

can produce Nothing. So, that if Xaca's interior Doctrine were 
true, That all things came out of Nothing, it muſt neceſſary follow, 

that there muſt be Nothing before any thing; and what poſſible 
imagination can any Man of ſenſe have, how any thing ſhould by 

it felf come out of Nothing? There is no repugnancy at all in 
conceiving that an Infinite Power ſhould give a Being to that which 

had it not before; for altho' the difference between nut being and 
being be ſo great, yet where we ſuppoſe a Power Infinite in the 
Cauſe, that may command the terms of that diſtance, by giving a 
Being to that which had it not before. To ſay that Nothing can 

be produced out of nothing, implies that nothing can of it ſelf re- 

ſult out of nothing, where there is no ſuperior Cauſe; but to By 
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that by no Cauſe whatſoever any thing can be put into Being which 
had if not before, is to take away all poſſibility of 1 88 
Power, without any reaſon, when the very Being of things is an 
impregnable reaſon for it. For ſince we are certain things are, we 
muſt be certain that they came into Being; and that muſt be ei- 
ther out of nothing by themſelves, which is impoſſible; or it muſt 
be from ſuch a Power which can give Being where it was not, which 
„ oy r 
Thus far I have conſidered the General Prejudices againſt Reli. 

jon, and the Atheiſtical Pretenſes of this Age; and have ſhew'd 
w very little they ſignify to any Perſons that will take the pains 

to examin them. ar 44 1 98 
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The Modern Atheiſtical Hypotheſes examin'd, and the Unrea- 
A  Jonableneſs of them ſhewd. 


Now come to conſider the Atheiſtical H beste of this Age, 
which I ſhall rank under theſe two Heads: 
1. Such as have a Tendency towards Atheiſm. 
2. Such as are plainly Atheiftical.  _ 
As to the former, I ſhall inſiſt upon theſe two: 
(t.) Such as weaken the known and generally receiv'd Proofs of Gop 
and Providence.  _ 33 
(a.) © Such as attribute too much to the Mechanical Powers of Matter 
.. | | 2 
I begin with thoſe who have gone about to weaken the known 
and generally received Arguments for Gop and Providence; which 
I have at large ſhew'd, were thoſe taken from the manifeſt effects 
of Wiſdom and Deſign in the parts of Animals, and in the frame 
of the World. I am far from intending to lay the charge of A. 
theiſm on any who have weakned ſome N to prove a Gop, 
when they have induſtriouſly ſet themſelves to do it from any 
, other, altho* not ſo firm, nor ſo generally receiv'd. For I conſi- 
ſider the fondneſs Men have for their own Inventions, and how 
| x therefore they are to ſlight other Arguments in compariſon with 
Des Cartes them. And this I take to have been the caſe of a Modern Philo- 
Med. 4+ ſopher of great and deſerved Reputation: For he deſigning to 
Phil Bars to do ſomerhing beyond other Men, thought he did nothing un- 
i 5. 22. leſs he produced Arguments which he thought had not been pur- 
ſued by others. To this end he ſet aſide the Argument from Fi- 
Reſd. ad 5. nal Cauſes, for two Reaſons. 1. Becauſe in Phyſical Inquiries we 
„Hel. ought to make uſe of none but the ſtrongeſt Reaſons. 2. Becauſe all 
Gop's ends are unſearchable by us, being kept cloſe in the Abyſs of 
his infinite Wiſdom. But when he was ſmartly urged by his learned 
Adverſary, That altho* upon another occaſion he might ſet aſide 
Final Cauſes; yet he ought not when the Honor of Gop as the 
Maker of the Soul is concerned; for by theſe means the Argument 
from the light of Nature, as to the Wiſdom, Providence, 3 
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and exiſtence of Gop: would be caſt off; which he looks. 

chief Argument (which is taken from the parts ww er 
World, the Heavens, Earth, Plants, Animals, and eſpecially Man- 
Kind;) He had no other anſwer to make, But that what was 
brought for a Final Cauſe, ought to be referred to the E HNeient; 1. e 
that from thoſe things cue ought to know and honor Gop, as the 
Maker, but not to gueſs for what end he made them. Which is a 


ſtrange anſwer to be made by one of ſo much fagacity. For, as 


Caſſendus well urges, how can we honor Gop for the excellent uſe 

of theſe things, and not know for what end they were made? 

WM herein lies the difference between the Uſe, and the End in this 

caſe. For he that adores Gop for the Uſe, muſt do it for the End 
he deſigned thoſe things for. CM 

But, ſaith Des Cartes, In Moral conſiderations, wherein it is 4 
pious thing to make uſe of Conjectures, we may conſider Gop's End ; 
but not in Phyſical ſpeculations, wherein we muſt only make uſe of 
the ſrongef Reaſons. 

To which Caſſendus very well anſwers, That if he takes away 
the Final Cauſe, he weakens the Argument for the Efficient: for 
that leads us to him. And it is not the bare ſight of the viſible 
World which makes us own Gop to be the Maker of it; becauſe 
it is poſſible for Men to think that theſe things were ſo from E- 
ternity, or came by Chance: but when we obſerve the Wiſdom 
of Gop in the deſign and contriyance, then we come upon good 
8 to own the Efficient Cauſe, and to adore him for the 

orkmanſhip of his hands. As, faith he, if a Man ſees a paſſage 
for. water, between Stones on each {ide with an Arch over, that 
doth not preſently convince him that it is a Bridge; becauſe pieces 
of Rocks might happen ſo, as to afford ſuch a paſſage: but when 
he comes to conſider the order in which they are framed and hold 
together, and the conveniency of Mankind for paſſing over, he 
cannot then but acknowledg there was a skilful Artificer who ma- 
naged it, and that it could not be done by Chance. "WE 

o the other Argument, That Gop's ends are unſearchable, he 
anſwers, That it is not to be denied that Gop may have ends above 
our reach; but on the other ſide, there are ends which lie open to 
our view; as, ſaith he, particularly in the Body of Man, as the 
frame of the Mouth for reſpiration and nouriſhment, and all other 
Ts 0 ſo exactly fitted for — ends; and ſo the Bones, Muſcles, 

erves, and other parts of the Body: but there are three 2 
cially which ſtrike him with admiration. 1. The umbilical Veſſels, 
the fitneſs of them for diſtribution of nouriſhment to the Enbiyo, 
and the alteration after the Child is born. 2. The Valves of the 
Heart, and the ſeveral Veſſels for receiving and diſtributing the 
Blood. z. The Perforation of the Tendons which ſerve to draw 
the Fingers into the hollow of the Hand. Theſe were cloſe and 
preſling Inſtances, of which Gaſſendus profeſſeth that neither him- 
ſelf nor any of his acquaintance, who had made it their buſmeſs to 
ſearch into the Cauſes of things, were able to giue any.othtr Account 
of them, but from the Wiſdom and Power of Gop. And he chal- 
lenges Des Cartes to ſhew him, what Mechanical Cauſe could pro- 
duce ſuch Valves about the Heart; out of what matter, and in whas 


hey came to haue ſuch @ temper, con- 
manner they were made; how they C 7 8 2 
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| ſhort of Ariſtotle's Divinity; for he aſſerted, that not only the 


fiſtentey flexibility, bigneſs, figure; ſituation, &c. But I do not find 
that he ever undertook to give any anſwer to it; but by a Letter 
esd. Pare, to Merſennus, it ſeems he was of opinion, that he could give an ac- 
% 98. Count of the 
nical way, ſuppoſing God to have eſtabliſbed thoſe Laws of Mecha- 


8 of Salt, and figures of Snow in his Meteors. But however 


that Final Cauſes are to be conſidered only in 


the Influences of Heaven and the Fruits of the Earth, if theſe things 


which put Matter into motion, we may ; but not from the ends which 


- moſt confuſed Notion of a Gop. For I have already obſerved, 
pray ſolemnly to God in their diſtreſſes for want of Rain; and 


tion of the ſeveral parts LA Animals in a Mecha- 


niſm, which he ſuppoſes in the ſame manner as he had explained the 


e might pleaſe himſelf in his opinion, he hath given the World 
no manner of ſatisfaction about it; inſomuch that his poſthumous 
iece to that purpoſe, is — — with great and fundamental 
iſtakes. However his Diſciples run on — the ſame ground, 
orals ; and they muſt 

overthrow the Argument to prove a _ from the wiſdom and 
contrivance in the works of Creation; which according to them 
are only occaſion of our Meditation and Praiſe. But how can Men 
of ſenſe. ſatisfy themſelves with this Anſwer? For can we give 
thanks to Gop for the uſe of our Senſes, without knowing that 
Gop gave us Eyes to fee with, with ſuch admirable con- 
trivance for that purpoſe; and fo for all the 3 of organs 
for our Hearing, unleſs we are ſatisfied that Gop did really give 
them for thoſe ends? Otherwiſe all that we have to do, is to thank 
Gov for putting Macter into Motion, and for eſtabliſhing thoſe 
Laws of Mechanifin from whence theſe Organs reſulted. With 
what Devotion can we praiſe Gop for the Benefits we have from 


were not intended for our good; but it fell out by the Laws of 
Mechaniſm, that we have theſe advantages by them? So that all 
Natural Religion, wry to this Hypot heſit, comes to no more 
than an acknowledgment of Gop to be the Efficient Cauſe of the 
World, altho' we have no reaſon from his Works to conclude him 


to be ſo. Tes, ſay they, from them as the effeits of a Firſt Cauſe, 
Gop intended by them, which are above our capacity. But this falls 


firſt Motion was from Gop, but the order of the Univerſe; and 
that Gap did deſign the mutual Benefits which one part of it hath 
from others: but according to theſe Laws of Mechaniſm, Gop 
only put the Matter into motion with ſuch Laws, and then every 
thing came into the order it is in, without any —_— of Provi- 
dence. Which takes away all fe and ſpirit in Religion, which 
depends upon Gop's managing the affairs of the World z and with- 
out that Men may own a Firſt mover, and yet live as without God in 
the World. What reaſon can we imagin, why we ought to give Gop 
thanks for fruitful Seaſons, or to pray to him in time of Drought | 
and Scarcity, if he hath left all theſe things to the natural courſe, 
which he hath eſtabliſhed in the World? But it is not denied by 
Des Cartes, That God may reveal to us his own Ends, and then we 
are to believe them, and to ſerve him accordingly ; but that without 
ſuch Revelation, we cannot find them out. "Now this I fay 1s con- 
trary to the general ſenſe of Mankind, where there hath been the 


that even the Caffres of Soldania (or at the Cape of good Hope) do 


the 
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the Savages of the Northern parts of America do the fame ar ſome 
Seaſons of the year above others; ſo that if the conſent of Mankind 
ſignify an mus as to the Being of G op, it will do as much as to 
his Providental care of the World, And if ſuch a confuſed Idea did 
carry along with it the Notion of his Providence, much more the 
clear and diſtin Idea of him. For Des Cartes proves the Being 
of Gop from the Idea of him in our Minds; now what is there in 
that Idea, which doth not equally imply Providence, as well as his 
Exiſtence? For, why ſhould not a Being abſolutely perfett as well 
regard the Well-being as the Being of his Creatures ? yy the name 
of Gop in this Idea, he faith he underſtands 4 certain Subſtance, 
infinite, independent, moſt intelligent and moſt powerful ; by which 
2 all other things were created. But this is not all; for 
he acknowledges ſoon after and in other places, that ——_— there 
1s no neceſſary connexion between the ſeveral moments of Exiſtence 

in a comtingent Being, we moſt evidently know our dependence on this 
ſuperior Sp, for our conſervation ; which he therefore owns to be 
a continued Creation. From hence I infer, that Des Cartes his own 


Medit. 3. 


Princip. 


P.I. n. 21. 


Idea of Gop'doth imply a particular Providence. For, if we de- + 


pend op him for every moment of our Subſiſtence, and Conſer- 
vation differ only by an ac of our Mind from Creation, as he affirms; 


then there 1s as immediate an act of Providence in our daily Sub- 


ſiſtence, as in our firſt Being. But how is this conſiſtent with 
leaving all to the Mechanical Laws of Motion? If it be ſaid, 
That ' this is only a general act of Providence in preſerving things 
in that ſtate he hath put them into; I demand farther, Whether 


thoſe very Laws of Motion, be not the Effect of a wiſe Providence? 


And whether we cannot from them infer, that theſe Laws were 
directed for very good ends? I do not think this can be denied. 
And if it cannot, then I am ſure it certainly follows, that we 
may know ſome ends which Gop hath; whereas Des Cartes faid, 
That all God's ends are unknown to us, being kept ſecret in the Abyſs 
of his infinite Wiſdom. But the ends of appointing the Laws of Mo- 
tion may be known; and if theſe, mY not as well the particular 


ends of thoſe works of his which we find fo uſeful to Mankind? 


Eſpecially when his Providence is imply'd in that very Idea from 
whence he infers his Exiſtence. | 

I can by no means ſuſpe& that Des Cartes deſigned to take 
away the force of other Arguments for a Deity, that he might 
ſecretly undermine the belief of a Go, by introducing his Argu- 
ment Röm the Idea, which he knew would not hold; (as ſome 
have ſuggeſted) for I am fatisfy'd, that he thought this Argument 
beyond any other: For, in a Letter to a Friend, he faith, e had 
found out ſuch an Argument as gave him full ſatisfattion ; and by 
which he more certainly knew that there was a God, than the truth 
of” any Geometrical Up + wipe ; but he doubted, whether he could 
make others underſtand it ſo well as he himſelf did. To the fame 
purpoſe he ſpeaks in a Letter to Mer/ennus. And in another Let- 
ter to Merſennus, he faith, That he thought himſelf | bound in con- 
ſcience to publiſh his Arguments to prove the Exiſtence of God. 
Which being written to kis intimate Friends, ſhew fufficiently his 
own apprehenſion of the ſtrength of them. But what opinion {o- 
ever he had of it himſelf, they have not met with ſuch à reception 
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thinking Men, as a Geometrical Demonſtration would haye 
done; altho' he hath endeayor'd to put them into that form. For, 
after all, they cannot conceive how an objective reality of an Idea 
in the Mind, can prove the real exiſtence of that object out of the 
Mind. He grants, That it doth not hold in other Ideas; but that 
there is fome thing ſo peculiar to this Idea that the Mind could 
not frame it, if it had not a real Exiſtence: now here lies the main 
difficulty, what that is in this Idea, diſtinct from all others, which 
ſo exceeds the capacity of human Underſtanding, that we could 
not have ſuch an Idea, unleſs the object were in being. 

. The force of his Arguments as himſelf hath put it in the Mathe- 
matical way, Prop. 2. lies here. bo 

The objective reality in ous Ideas * have ſome Cauſe in which 
it is either formally , or eminently : but ue have ſuch an Idea 


within us, which is not within us either of thoſe ways; and therefore 


Cenſar. 
Philoſof! 


Repon/e 4 
la Cenſ 


there muſt be ſome other Cauſe of it, which can be none but God; and 
therefore he ig. Now here the difficulty returns, viz. to ſhew what 
neceſlary Connexion there is between the Objective Reality in the 
Ida, and the real Exiſtence of the thing out of the Idea. For 
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as our capacity will go; it may be ſaid to be infinite = 
its obje&, altho it be finite as to our manner of apprebending it; 
but ſtill the main difficulty returns, . how à finite Id, z 


ſuch > 
: for 


them; either from without us by Senſe, or from within by the acts 


of our own Minds. As if a Man hath an Idea of a rare piece of 
workmanſhip, either he hath ſeen it, or elſe hath been told it, or 
was able to invent it. But here can be no evidence from Senſe, 
and no Man'can find within himſelf.a power to frame ſuch an ob- 
ject as Gop; therefore either he muſt have it from others, or elſe 
Gop himſelf hath imprinted it in our Minds. Now if the Idea of God 
had been alike in all, v8. of a Being infinicely wiſe, powerful and 
ood, there might have been great reaſon to have beliey'd it to 
— been planted in our Minds; but the general Idea of Gop 
among Mankind was too dark and confus'd to form any Argumerſt 
from it; and. it related chiefly to his power, and ſome kind of 
oodneſs; but not ſo as to exclude any other Beings from being 
onored as Gods. So that the force of it cannot be taken from 
the conſent of Mankind in this Idea; but if it be only ſaid, That 
this is u true and juſt Idea of him; and that there are other Argu- 
ments to prove it from his Works; ſo far it may and ought to be 
allow'd: But the Metaphyſical Subtilty of this Argument, as it was 
managed 1 ove Cartes, was ſo great, that not merely Perſons of 
common Capacities could not comprehend it; but he complains 
himfelf, That the Mat hematicians would not be convinced of tbe 
demonſtrative force of it. Upon which he makes a ſharp Reflection, pes cues 
That the Mathematics did rather hinder than further Men in Me. Epil. Te.z, 
taphyſical Speculations. e Haute IF 
But my buſineſs is not to lay open the weakneſs of theſe Argu- 
ments, but only to ſhew, that there is no cauſe to lay aſide thoſe 
which have been always uſed, and approved by the molt fincere 
and intelligent Perſons in all Ages. And this I ſnall make appear 
from his ſecond Argument in his Meditations, but the firſt in his 
Principles, where he bricfly lays it down after this manner. That ?riz« 


among the ſeveral Ideas of our Minds, we find one of a Being in- Part. J. 


ſinitely perfect in Wiſdom and power, which hath not a contin- * 
gent, but a neceſſary exiſtence; which being contained in the Idea, 
it follows that ſuch a Being actually exiſts. Des Cartes in his 5th 
Meditation confeſles, That at firſt appearance thislookylike a piece of 
Sophiſtry 3 but he ſaith, that upon conſideration, neceſſary Exiſtence 
doth as much belong to an infinite perfect Being, as three Angles 


do to a Triangle. But he ＋ 2 his own 7 t⸗ * 
0 0 upon as if I CONCELV 
N eie Mountain 
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Mountain, I muſt likewiſe conceive à Valley, but it doth not fol. 
low that there is 4 Mountain exiſting : But, faith he, the diffe- 
rence is/ chat in this eaſe there is no neceſſity of a Mountain's exiſt- 
ing but only that a Mountain and Valley cannot be ſeparated, 
bur in the other, is not our Thought makes neceſſary — to 
beleng to Go, but the nature of the thing makes that Thought 
neceſſary. For, faich he, I can frame no other Idea that hath 
neceſſary exiſtence: beſides, nor can I make more than one Go 
who hath it; which ſhews that it is no arbitrary or fictitious Idea. 
But Gaſſendus und others fay, That all this is 4 Paralggiſin; be- 
_ cauſe it ſuppoſes that which it ſhould prove, vzz. that Gop exiſts, 
which was th — — queſtion ʒ and withal they ſay, It is a piece of 
Sophiftry to argue from the Idea in the Mind to the exiſtence of the 
thing out of the Mind. And this is the main thing which Monſ. Huet 
570 inſiſts upon; for he faith, This Argument provesno more, than that 4 
el”. moſt perfect Being muſt neceſſarily exiſt in that way in which it doth 
ef.c.q. per. | _ 

. 8. * F it relates tothe lata, then ir neceſſarily exiſts only in the Mind; 
if it relates to the thing, then it really exiſts out oft he Mind ; but the Ar- 
Reponſe Cumend doth not hold from one to the other. To this Moni. Regis anſwers, 
a Cenſ.ch. That thoſe things which are ſaid only to exiſt in che Mind, have their 
+?:23Þ foundation out of the Mind; as a Syren. from theideas of a Fiſh and a 
Woman ys eogether : and ſo other Chimeras are form'd from 
joyning things in the Mind, which nature hath notjoyn'd; for a Man 
cannot have an Idea of nothing. But in the Idea of a Be- 
ing he cannot diſtinguiſh that which is in the Mind, and that which 
is out of the Mind. And that here is no taking that for granted 
which ought to be proved; but it is only arguing from the nature 
of the thing; and not firſt ſuppoſing it to be, and thence proving 
that it is. For it is as much of the nature of a wre, ing to 
have neceſſary exiſtence, as of the nature of à Triangle to have 

three Angles. | | TE! 2241 - Fe Sift MOT tr SYOWT OH 
And thus the matter ſtands as to this Argument, fo that what- 
ſocver force there is in it, we plainly ſee that Perſons of great Sa- 
gacity and Judgment, ſuſpect xhat there is ſomething in it of the 
nature of a Purdlogiſm. And therefore there can be no reaſon 
why we ſhould quit the former Arguments, which were plain and 
obvious to all capacities, for ſuch a Metaphyſical Demonſtration, 
which thoſe who are moſt verſed in Demonſtrations will not allow. 
Let the followers of Des Carres magnify and defend this Argu- 
ment as well as they can; but let them not deſpiſe and reject all 
others, which have had the approbation of all Ages, and tlie wiſeſt 
Perſons in them; and chat upon ſuch frivolous pretenſes, that we 
tunur comprehend all the enas of Divine Wiſdom. | 
Boyle of But Des Cantet in an Epiftlemention'd by Mr. Boyle, faith, That 
2 it it a childiſh d abſurd thing to atem in Metaphyſics, that (rod 
mne u proud Man, bad no orber end in hulding the World but to 
$# praiſed 'by Men or in mating the Sin, which 3s ſo much big 
ger him the Earth, bat only ie give tight ro Mankind, who take 
1% e ſmall à part of it. Which is an Expreſſion not at all be- 
coming the reverence due to the great Creator of the World, from 
any one that doth aeknowledg him truly to be fo. For the obje- 
ion, if it be any, lies againſt his making the World at all: fince 
it may as well be Laid, to be he uU, proud Prince, only to fbew the 


great- 
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would have? Can they imagin the World ſhould be made with. 
out any ends at all? Is that becoming the wiſdom of the Maker? 
Or would they not have theſe ends to be known? To what pur- 
poſe are great and noble ends deſign d, if they are not to be un- 
derſtood? And by whom can they be underſtood, but by ratio- 
nal and intelligent Beings? It is a great preſumption in Mankind 
to pretend to know all the ends which the wiſe Creator had in the 
vaſt Fabric of the Univerſe; for ſome of the great parts of it are 
almoſt wholly unknown to us; I mean as to the fx Stars, eve 
one of which of the firſt magnitude, is faid to be above a hundred 
times in bigneſs beyond the Globe of the Earth; and yet how 
{mall do. they appear to us? And in thoſe other Celeſtial Bodies, 
which we can hardly diſcern without the help of Glaſſes of a late in- 
vention: and we are told by skilful A/ronomers, that there are many 
Stars not viſible, even with the help of Teleſcopes; and that they 
rather leſſen than add to the greatneſs of the fix'd Stars. But if the 


had given us a fuller view of them, we cannot imagin, that Gs 


great ends could depend upon ſuch way of diſcovery : If all his 
deſign had been to be admir d by Mankind for the greatneſs of his 
work, it would have been plac'd more within our reach; and the 
Earth we live upon would have born ſome bigger proportion to 
the Celeſtial Bodies, which is concluded to be but a Point in compa- 
riſon of the Starry Heaven; and the very Orb of the Sun is thought 
to be no more in reſpetct of the whole Firmament. So that the 
main parts of the Univerſe cannot be ſaid to be made for our vicy. 
We grant therefore that the infinitely wile and powerful Creator 
hath great and glorious ends, which are above our reach; but how 
-doth It follow from hence, that he hath no ends which we, can 
judg of? For even in thoſe things which we diſcern at ſo 7 - 
ſtance, we ſec enough to admire the infinite Majeſty of him that made 
them; and conſequently to adore, and fear him: And whatever other 
other ends he may have which we cannot ice into; yet this is the 
beſt and moſt proper end for us with reſpect to him. Other ends 
might [ſatisfy our curioſity more, but this tends moſt to promgte 
our true happinels. | As I have ſhew'd.in the precedent Diſcourſe 
that the wiſeſt Philoſophers, Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, and the Py- 
thagoreans all agreed upon Principles of Natural Reaſon, that the 
true happineſs of Mankind lay in being made like to (op, not in 
an affectation of greatneſs and power? but in goodneſs and true 
wiſdom ; vhich lay in the knowledg of Gop, and a temper of Mind 
ſutable to our apprehenſions of him. Now if thoſe: ends be at- 
tainable by ſuch Diſcoverics, which Gon bath made of himſelf in 
the works of Creation, it is to little purpoſe for any tg pretend 
that we cannot know the particular ends which he had in making 
ſuch a number of vaſt Bodies of Light in the Heavens, nor why 


they are placed in ſuch a manner, and at ſo great a diſtance from”. ©; 


us; not whether the ſpace betwwen be wholly void, or filled up with 
an Ethereal v6 what uſe thoſe ſeveral Bodies of the 
Stars are with reſpect to themſelves, or the reſt of the Univerſe. 
Suppoſing that we are to ſeek as to thele, and many other things re- 
e viſible Frame of the Worlds muſt we therefore ceaſe 
to 


| Maker of all, leaſt we 
abpraiſa che gent (Gans che * K 4D F 
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ould Teem to flatter him for his Greatneſs and Power? There i; 
doubtleſs a juſt veneration due to an infinite Majeſty, in what wa 

ſoever he ſhews himſelf; but it is too mean a thing to imagin that 

theſe things were done by him only to be admit d and prais'd by 

his own Creatures: But if ſuch an Admiration tends to beget in them 

4 greater and deeper ſenſe of his Wiſdom, power and Goodneſs, 

and that be the beſt and moſt effectual means to bring Mankind 

to a conſtant fear and love of him, and thereby to fit them for a 

future Happineſs; can any Man of fenſe think this to be an end 

unbecoming the Creator of the World? "© © 

But theſe are ſaid to be Moral ends, but not proper for 

Phy/ical Speculations. I anſwer, That thoſe are truly the moſt 

Philoſophical Contemplations, which lead us to the beſt! and moſt 

noble ends of our Beings; for this was of old look'd on as the 

trueſt end of Philoſophy, and the firſt occaſion of it. For, it is 

agreed on all hands, that it had its name from Pythagoras: And 

tug. 4 it is very well obſery'd by S. Auguſtin, that the Dottrine of the 

2. 3. Sons immortality gave the firſt orcaſion to the Greeks to apply 

themſelves to Ph arpby and from hence Pythagoras began it: 

Who was inſtructed therein by his Maſters Thaler and Pherecyaes ; 

and after long Travels into ſeveral Countries for his own ſatisfa- 

ion, he ar laſt fix'd at Crotone in Italy, and there took upon him 

to inſtru& others in the way to Immortality: but finding great 

reaſon to miſtruſt many Who came to be his Scholars, he ſet up a 

you ſevere Diſcipline in his School (which prov d his ruin at laſt) 

and would admit none but ſuch as he had ſufficiently tried. But 

when he was ask'd by one of the Great Men of thoſe parts, hat 

it was he profeſi d, he ſaid nothing but Philoſophy, ot a Love of 

Wiſdom; which he made to conſiſt in cwo things, A ſearch after 

Truth, and à purſuit of Virtue. But by Truth he did not under- 

ſtand the PH Cauſes of things, but Abtratted and Metaphy- 

fical Speculations ; for his Notion was, that there was no certainty 

to be had from mere ſenſible things, which rather perplexed and 

confounded Mens Minds, which were apt to judg by the im- 

preſſions of Senſe; (and his opinion was that the Senſe only tranſ- 

"mitted the Objects, but it was the Mind which ſaw and heard, &c.) 

therefore to prevent falſe judgments, he thought it neceſſary to 

draw off their Minds from ſenſible: Objects; to this end he be- 

thought himſelf of the Way of reaſoning by Figures and Numbers 

is before obſer vd) which were ſo ſoon and fo groſly miſunderſtood. 

He had learnt, ſaith Porphyry, from the Eaſtern Magi, that God was 

Light and Truth; and therefore he look'd on a ſearch after Truth as 

one way of aſſimilation to Gop. But the main thing wasin the practice 

of Virtue; of which there isa ſhort Abſtract in the Golden Verſes, and 

Hierocles declares in the beginning, The deſgn of them all was to 

dos. kel · ring Mankind to a likeneſs to the Divine Nature. And in this, faith 

«> . in Stobæus, Soc rates and Plato agreed with Pythagoras, That 

4 this was the chief end © Philoſe ophy ; but Plato added d u, 45 

An. far as Mankind could attaim to it. And fo: Alcmous expreſſes the 

7 fenſe of Plato: but he tells us, That Plato ſometimes. ſet it forth by 

being Wife, and Juſt, and Holy ; ſometimes by following God ; 

- becauſe according to the ancient Saying God is the beginning and 

"end of all things. This, ſaith Hierocles,” is the end of 4 Pytha- 

Dito: | cM. thagorean. 
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gorean Philoſophy, to give wings to our Souls, that when death 


comes, we may leave 'a mortal Body behind us, and fly to the im. 
mortal Manſions above, amd partake of a Divine Naws as far 


as we are capable of it. And 4p, cv ger in the inning of his Se. is 
he end of Ph; ſoph is to at. Categor, 


1 on N ſaith, 
tain to aur moſt perfect Happineſs ; and if a Man arriv'd to the t 
of Phitofaphys * might be 'a Cod, and a a Man. Theſe ehinigs 
mention to ſhew, that Philoſophy as it was underſtood by the 
Ancients was far from excluding Final Cauſes, or Moral Confidera- 
war of things; ſince its great end was to bring Men to a likeneſs 
to on 11 70 f þ 
This being then the true original end of Philo/ophy; to improve 
Mens Minds in order to their nur how wh wh np tg 
ration of the great ends of Gop in the World, to be thought un- 
becoming Philoſophical Speculations? The reaſon was, that the 
immortality of the Soul hath been excluded too. For, altho' ac- 
cording to the Do&rin of Des Cartes its diſtinction from the 
Body be aſſerted and proved, yet its immortality is paſs'd over; 


under this pretenſe, that God may fix its duration by his Will; and 


therefore unleſs we know the Will of God in it; we can determin 


nothing in Philaſaphy about it. But the Ancient Phrloſophers 
made the immortality of the Soul the foundation of all their In- 


quiries, and therefore took in all fuch conſiderations as tended to 


improve, and refine, and purify the Minds of Men. For which 


end Moral Conſiderat ions are moſt proper. And therefore it can- 
not but ſeem ftrange to any thinking Man, to obſetve theſe to be 
ſo induſtriouſly ſer aſide, on pretenſe that we rannor find out the 
ends that God had in framing the World, an the ſeveral parts of 
it: and yet at the fame time they pretend to have found all the Me- 
chanical Powers of Matter, which is much more difficult to com- 
prehend. ut of that afterwards: we now conſider Final Cauſes. 
And have we not reaſon to conclude from the preſent Frame of the 
World with reſpect to Mankind, that the Maker of it intended to 
diſpoſe things for their advantage? Let Men conſider the Facul- 
ties of their Minds together with the Materials about them, and 
the Organs Gop * puree them to make uſe of them; and can 
they think other wiſe; but that Gop hath abundantly made up to 
them, what other Creatures ſeem to exceed them in? Their Un- 
derſtanding, and Contrivance, and artificial Inventions go far be- 
ond the natural ſtrength and ſagacity of Brutes, as to the com- 
ble way of ſubſiftence. They can make the Brutes to be very 


ſerviceable to them, as to Diet, Clothing, Journeying, Habitations, 
&c. They can find out ways to communicate their Thoughts to 


each other at a great diſtance, and entertain commerce in che re- 
moteſt parts, oy the help of their own Inventions as to Na- 


vigation. at if one Country be not ſufficiently furniſliedz 
they can bring home the en of others. And ſoz all the be- 
t of Fra 


(which in theſe later Ages is grown to ſo mighty 
_ reputation above what it had in elder Ages) is owing to 
happy Invention of the uſe of che Magner. But ſet aſide theſe mo- 


mprovements, and conſider Mankind as mere Natives of their 
ſeveral Countries, take all together, and the Inhabitants of the Earth 
have no cauſe to complain of Providence; which makes * 
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is wanting in one thing by ſuch advantages another way, that moſt 
Nations are fond of their own Countries, and would not change 
them. The ancient Geographers indeed mention People who cur/ed 
* the riſing and ſetting Sun, becauſe his heat was intolerable to them; 


. and the Philoſophers 3 they had great reaſon to conclude 

the Torrid Zone uninhabitable. But the experience of theſe 
latter times have found it quite otherwiſe, and that the places 
there were fully peopled, and their condition tolerable enough, 
and in ſome reſpects pleaſant to them: as to the fruitfulneſs of 
Land, and numbers of Rivers and plenty of commodities. And 
as to Heat, that is very much qualify'd, by the conſtant breezes 

in the Day- time, and coolneſs of the Nights; and the particular 
ſituation of ſome places, at a very little diſtance have Winter and 
Summer; which ſhews that the Seaſons do not — depend upon 
the Sun, but upon the motion of the Air; for where that is ſtopt by 
the height of Mountains, there is Winter on one fide, and Summer 


. 1/. veſ. de On the other; as 1/. Yoſſius obſerves on the coaſt of Malabar ; and 


about the Mountains of Arabia, Congo and Bengala, and other 


Comment. Places: And Ludolphus confirms it concerning the Mountains of 


of Malabar ; inſomuch, that he faith, the King there may keep a 
perpetual Summer, only by croſſing the Mountams. Others have given 


Philoſoph. a more particular account of it, and tell us, That the Cherſone e 
e between the Rivers of Indus and Ganges, is divided in the middle 
by a ridge of High Hille, which they call the Gate; on the one 


ſide is Malabar, and on the other Coromandel; and that it is Win- 
ter on one ſide from April to — and Summer on the other; 
and that not above 20 Leagues di in croſſing the Mountains. 
And the ſame is ſaid to be at Cape Razalgate in Arabia, and in Ja- 
maica; which is imputed to the Mountains ſtopping: the current 
of Vapors wherein the particles of them are driven together, and 
fall down into drops of Rain; and ſo the Seaſons depend upon 
the Mon/ons or fix d Winds in thoſe parts; the Northeaſt blowing 
on one ſide from November to April, and the Southerly on the 


Purchas other from April to November. Sir H. Middleton ſpeaks of /6 
a 19.-p- great cold on the Mountains of Arabia, that he could not have 


liev'd it, unleſs he had felt it himſelf; for he deſpis'd their in- 
formation at Mecca, who knew the Country far better. But he 
thought he went according to Reaſon, as the Ancients did; but 
Experience hath plainly diſcover d their miſtakes. For Heat and 
Cold are found not to depend merely upon the nearneſs or di- 
ſtance of the Sun; for other port o we find may not only qua- 
lify that heat, but produce cold where it was leaſt expected. 


kel, Acoſta tells us that the old Philoſophers went upon. Principles of 


Common Reaſon, . when they ſuppoſed the Torrid Zone was unin- 
habitable, but notwithſtandin be found it ſo far from being ſo, 
that he thought it pleaſant and agreeable, and ſaw it full of People: 
and he. faith, that the Air is cleareſt when the Sun is fartheſt. off, 
and fulleſt of Clouds and Rain when the Sun is neareſt. As he ſhews 


at large from the experience himſelf had in thoſe parts, Some places 


c. 9 of the Torrid Zone he obſerves to be Temperate, as in Quitto, and 


the Plains of Peru; ſome very cold, as at Potoſi; ſome very hot, 


C. 1 28 in ſome parts of Athiopia, Braſil and the Moluccas. The 


temper ateneſs of it he imputes to the Rains, to the ſhortneſs of 
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Mountains, but eſpecially to the Winds. For he Gith o. 
— Tos = 5 1 ebe fb and cool Winds 
ify the exceſſive heat of the Sun. But he abſerves, th . 
which ſerve very mu? 16 temper the heat of rhe Air. 
It look'd like an Objection againſt ot has when Men con- 
cluded that by the nearneſs of the Sun within che Tropics, ſo 
at a part of the Earth as the Torrid Zone ſhould be ſcorch d by 
the Sun, as not to be. capable of habitation by Mankind: but 
when the Soner er ound moſt certainly true, and ſuch rea- | | 
ſons are given for it which Mankind could nor have chought of, 
have we not ground to infet that Providence had certainly ſuch 
| an end as the good of Mankind, to order things fo, as by ſereral 
means to make thaſe habitations not only tolerable, but in — 
places delightful? | By this we ſee how vain thoſe old Arguments 
ainſt Providence were, which were grounded on this ſuppoſition, 
that ſo great a part of the Earth was uſcleſs to Mankind by the in- 
tolerable. heat of the Sun. Yet how confidently doth Lucretius 
argue upon this ſu poſition; as tho? he could demonſtrate a eint 
Providence from ven and Earth 7 ann 


Tic tamen ex ipfes cell rationibus auſim GAGA 
_  Confirmare, alnſque ex rebus reddere mutig, 
| Nequaquam nobis divinitus eſſe paratam 

Noaturam rerum, tanta ſtat priedita cups. 

Principio quantum reli tegit impetus ingen 

' +  Inde avidam partem monies, ſyrveque ferarum . , 

| Paſſegere, tenent rupes, vaſieque pu,ñtUtlb, + 

Et mare, quod late terrarum diſtmet rag. 

Aue duas porro prope parteis fervidus ardor, 
1 + Afſidunſque geli cuſus mortalibus aufert.  _ 
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So murh room taten up by the Heavens, ſo much by 
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tains, Woods, 
Rocks; Marſhes and Seas; and two parts of the, Earth uſeleſs for 
Mankind by intolerable Heat and Cold; that he could never imagin 
this Earth was fram d with defign for the good of Mankynd. And 
yet at the ſame time there were Phulo/ophers, ho thought the con- 
veniencies for Mankind were fo. great in this World, that from 
thence they inferr'd that there wasa Providence, which had a par- 
ticular regard to the advantages which they enjoy; and this with- 
out any Revelation from Gon of thoſe ends which he deſign d. The 
Sroics knew, as well as Epicurus, the compaſs of the Heavens, the 
tneſs of the Mountains, Woods, Rocks and Seas; and they 
iev'd as much that ſome parts of the Earth were not to be in- 
habited; and yet they concluded, that there was a deſign of Pro- 
vidence in all with reſpect to Mankind. For they took notice, 
not merely of the ſpace which the Heavens took up, but of the 
great Beauty, and order, and uſefulneſs of the Celeſtial Bodies and 
articularly the conyenient diſtance of the Sun to make the Earth 
fruitful pleaſant; and to diſtinguiſh Days and Nightsfor Works 
and Reſt; and that the Mountains! were large ftore-houles for 
Metals' and Rivers, which could Na otherwiſe be ſupply'd wm 


that 


tn Days e es the Deen, te ing e 


Land-winds by night . 1 6 8. 
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| chat the Seas afforded py of Fiſh; and large converiiencies for 
Commerce; and the s were furniſh'd with Timber to make 
Veſſels out of, to paſs over thoſe Seas, and ſo preſerve a correſpon- 
derice among Mankind at the greateſt diſtance for their mutual ad. 
vantage; and if there were uncultivated parts of the Earth, that 
onle ſhew'd that Gop did not give theſe things to make Mankind 
lazy and idle, but to exerciſe thoſe abilities both of Body and Mind, 
which he had given them. f k | 

But as to the two parts of the Earth being wholly unſerviccable 
to Mankind, by teafon of exceſſive heat or cold, that is found by 
experience of later Ages to have been a great miſtake. But Ari 
ſtotis is poſitive in it; That the places near the Sun have no Waters 
Arif. Me- nor Paſtures ; and that the remote Northern parts are not to be 
. . inhabited for the cold. But both theſe Aſſertions are found to be 
= 1, falſe; however his Authority was follow'd. In ſo much, that Piu 
. 68. faith, Of five Zones Two are 7 by extremity of cold; and that 
there is nothing but a perpetua Ms „and a ſhinmg Froſt; and that 
within the Tropics all is burnt up by the heat of the Sun, which is 
o intenſe, that, he faith, there it no paſſage from one T emperate Zone 
to the other. This is a ſtrange Account to us now, and given by 
a Man who had read all Authors then cxtain about theſe matters; 
and it is the ſtranger, becauſe in the Chapter before he faith, Thar 
Hanno paſſed from Cadiz ts the end of Arabia, (which is much 
dou ) and that Eudoxus came to Cadiz fromthe Arabian Gulph ; 

and that another went from Spain ts Athiopia on the account of 
Trade; and that ſome Indians fradimg abroad Were caſt by ſtorms on 
the Northern Coaſts; who were preſented to the Proconſul of Gaul. 
How could theſe thing be, and yet they ſuch ſtrangers to the Torrid 
Zone, thro' which they muſt paſs? But he ſeem'd to take it for 
granted, That thoſe Regions were unpaſſable, and uninhabitable, 
86 altho' himſelf mentions ſeveral Nations which liv'd within the Tor- 
rid Zone; as the Negroes on both fides the River Niger, the Ga- 
rumautes, Troglodytæ (whom Ludolphus makes to be the fame 
with the Hotemots) and ſeveral others. Now if all theſe Coun- 
tries were burnt up, how come fo many People to be then known 
lerer. to live here; and ſo they were from the time of Herodotur, who 
1 4.c. 183- Mentions them? But how different are the beſt Accounts we now 
?lin.1.5.8. have of theſe places from what the Ancients imagin'd ? The Country 
Van e. 43. of the Negroes, thro which the Niger runs (which is ſuppos'd to 
be of the ſame Natare (if not Original) with the Nile, and over- 
flows tlie Country of the yy in the ſame manner and at the 
fame time that the Nile doth Egypt) is according to a late Author, 
voyage o A populous and fertile Country, who faith, that the Natives endure 


wr” the boat with eaſe; and are healthfu and ”"— Another, who 
Relation de ſpent ſome time in that Country, faith, That the heat is more ſup- 


la Nigri- Sortable by the cool Wind which blows j and that for 6 Months it 
tie, 1689. | 7 | 5 | ; | 
"ap. © Bs ds pleaſant as France. Andrew Battel, who liv'd about 18 years 
Panchen. in Aggie and thereabouts, ſpeaks enough of the Populouſie/3 of 
7-3 thoſe parts; and Lopes who was at Congo, commends the tempe- 
Ludolph, Yatufe "of the Air there. Ludolphus in his Account of Erhiopia, 
Comment. Hic he had chiefly from a Native, faith, that it is as temperate 
L 1.c | 
„ 3% As Portugal. The fame we have already produc'd from Arcs of 
Peru. Many more fuck Inſtanees wight be ptoduc'd; but thiſe 1 
4 | FN uffi· 
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ſufficient to ſhew what a wonderful Miſtake the Ancients were un 
der as to the Torrid Lone, and how very weak Lucretius his Ar- 
gument a ainſt Providence from thence 1s. But the Argument for 
it is much ſtronger from theſe diſcoveries; becauſe according to 
the ordinary effetts of the heat of the Sun, they reaſon'd truly; bur 
there is a concurrence of ſeveral other things which temper the Air 
which they could not underſtand. It is true, Wes are {ome things that 
abate the heat which ariſes from the Sun's nearneſs; as the equali 
of nights to days, and the abundance of rains which fall at that 
time; of which the moſt probable account is, That altho' in our 
parts the diſtance ofthe Sun cauſes Cold and Rain; and the near- 
neſs Heat and Drought; yet it is quite otherwiſe there, for the Sun 
raiſes up the yapors more there by rarifying the Air, and that to 
a great height which oynih together, and falling down with 1 
greater force, doth thereby produce a Wind as well as Water, both ko 
which cool and refreſh the Air; and where the vapors do not produce + 
Rain, yet they make a Dew, as in ſome parts of Peru, which talling on 1 
the ground makes it fruitful. But theſe things are not ſufficient; for | if 
vere all the Country in the Torrid Zone a flat, with thoſe advantages, | 
it would not be habitable; and therefore the height of the Mountains 
was 2 for this pyrpoſe. Which ſhews, that theſe are ſo far 
from being Hot hes or Ruins, that they are great inſtances of Divine 
Providence, if they can be made out to be ſerviceable to this purpole. _ . . 
Scaliger faith, That thoſe do pre delirare, who impute the Mountains — 40 
to the fractures made in the Earth by the Flood ; and that it is impoſſible 
that the Earth which fell in, ſhould ever make a ſurface equal with the 
height of the Mountains: but he aſſerts them to be a work of Pro- 
vidence in the original frame of the World, and chiefly intended 
to be a receptacle for Water: and he obſerves that the higheſt Ex 4 
Mountains are under the Torrid Zone; where they ſerve likewiſe 
for tempering the Air. For, Acoſta gives that reaſon of the tem- Acoſta . 
per of the Air in the Veſt Indies, that it is a high Country, having 471 = 
many Mountains, which afford a great refreſhment to the neighbor- c 1s. 
Countries: and he obſerves, that the Sea-coaſt in Peru and New 
Spain ig very hot, being low. and flat; but it is otherwiſe in the Piſen. tift 
higher parts. Piſo a learned Phyſician, who liv'd in Braſil, and 1 
hath given a Natural Hiſtory of that Country, imputes the Health Brafiie, 
fulneſs of the Maritim Coaſts there, which he thinks compares with ” 
Europe, to two things; 1” The conſtant breeze from the Sea lyi 
on the Eaſt of it, which he ſaith, very much defends them from the 
exceſſive heat of the Sun. 2. A ridg of Mountains between that 
and Peru, which keep off the noiſom vapors of the Mooriſh Grounds 
on the other fide of them. In the Night, he faith, the cold is ſo 
great (even in the Torrid Zone) that they are fort'd to keep fires to 
prevent the ill effefts of it. Nichol. de Techo, who was in Tucu- nit. r4- 
mania, ſaith, That the part of it which is within the Torrid Zone 4 Lt. 
is very cold, by reaſon of the Mountains there ; which he faith; evi- 
dently confutes the Ancients opinion concerning it. Andrew Battel Purctus 
mentions the high Mountains about Angola, over which he march'd, 8 4 . S 7- 
and found the Air very cold. Ludolphus ſaith, The Providence of Ludalph, 
Gop is much to be admir'd in the Mountains of ge V for the p. . 
height of their Mountains makes that Country habitable, and their „ 


Air more t and affords them Rivers which the flat in the 
* N 2 Torrid 
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Torrid Zone do want; unleſs they be ſuch as come our of the 
mountainous part. And which ſeems very ſtrange, he affirms from 
Tellez, That the heats in ſome parts of Ethiopia are more tolerable 
than in Portugal, which'lies ſo many degrees more to the North. 

The force of what I Have ſaid comes to this. It was ſuppos'd to 
be an Argument againſt Providence, that fo great a part of the 
Earth was uſeleſs to Mankind; which is fo far from being true, 
that undoubred experience hath convine'd the World, that the 
have been fully inhabited; and that to the comfortable ſubſiſtence of 
Mankind, there hath been concurrence of ſeveral things, which 
could not be the reſult of Chance, or of the Mechanical Laws of 
the motion: of Matter: and therefore we ought to conclude theſe 
things to be ordered by Divine Providence, for the uſe and benefit 
of Mankind. £191 *. * 

There is yet one thing to be obſer vd. before end this part of my 
Diſcourſe; which 1s to thew the rv uſe that hath been made 
of Des Cartes his laying aſide the conſideration of Final Cauſes. 
For there was lately a Perſon too well known in the World, (and 
whom [ intend to conſider at large afterwards) who at firſt profeſs'd 
himſelf a ſtrict follower of Des Cartes his Notions in his Metaphyſical 
Meditations. But he made uſe of the Argument from the Idea to 
prove the World to be God: And Des Cartes cannot beexcus'd from 
from giving too great advantage to Spinoza, by ſuppoſing the Idea 
of extended Matter to be infinite and neceſſary ; which overthrows 
the force of his own Argument from the Idea, for if it agrees to Mat- 
ter, it cannot prove the being of a Subſtance diſtinq from Matter) 
and gave occaſion to the other to think, that nothing but Infinite 
Matter was e K. in this Idea: And to carry on his deſign the 
better, he kept cloſe to Des Cartes in excluding the confederation 
of Final Cauſes. For in his Mathematical Ethics, (as he calls them) 

e hath an Appendix to his firſt, Part, where he doth purpoſely ict 
himſelf to overthrow all Final Cauſes, as meer Fictions of Mens 
Brains. But the comfort is, that they are no late Fictions, but 
the wiſeſt Men in all Ages, as I have already ſhew'd, did aſſert 
them: And it is not a mere Mathematica! Appearance will fright 
Men now out of the e 1 of Reaſon. But let us examin 
what the grounds are, on which Final Cauſes are thus perempto- 
rily condemned. He faith, That they ariſe from the common pre- 
judice of Mankind, who have ſo much fondneſs for themſelves as to 
think that all * are done for their ſakes: that God made all things 
for Man, and Mankind to ferve him. But this is not a juſt and 
fair repreſentation of the matter. We do not ſay, that Gop had 
no other end in the frame of the Univerſe, but merely for: the: 
ſake of the Inhabitants of the Earth; for we do not pretend to 
give an account of the great ends which the they rh. had in thoſe 
vaſt and numerous Bodies of the fix'd Stars, which are fo very re- 
mote from us; but that which we ſay, is, that Go p hath plac'd 
Mankind in ſuch a ſtation here upon Earth, that they cannot but 
look about them; and when they do ſo, they cannot but admire 
to find ſo great and fo wiſe a. Being order all things fo, as to ſec 
not only the Wiſdom but the Goodneſs of their Maker. And 
_ how doth this appear to be a @ mere Fiction of Mens Brains? Are 
there not ſuch juſt cauſes for our admiration ? Are there not ſuch 
ns a COnve- 
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conveniences for human Life? Do not all Men fe f | 
contrivance and uſefulneſs of the parts of their hg bop * M 
there not great diſcoveries of the like wiſdom in Plants and Ani- 
mals, and the Earth and Sea? Are all theſe mere Phantaſms and 
Fictions of Mens Brains? Why are not the miſtakes about theſe 
things diſcover'd in a Mathematical manner? This might have 
ſignity'd ſomething : But to go about to confute Mankind by tell- 

ing them, That Fmal Gar bi are mere fictions of their Brains, is far 
from being a Geometrical way of Demonſtration. Let us examin; 
however, the method he takes to make it out. (1) In the firſt 
place, he undertakes to ſhew how Mankind came to think ſo much 

of Final Cauſes; and then (2) how repugnant they are to the na- 
ture of things; (3) How Men came to take up the Notions of 
Good and Evil, and of Rewards and Puniſhments from this Opi- 
nion about Final Cauſes: all which I ſhall briefly conſider. As to 
the firſt, He ſuppoſes that all Men are born ignorant of Cauſes, and 

look after their own advantage, which they are conſcious to them- 
ſelves of. And what follows? Firſt, that they ſuppoſe themſelves 
free, becauſe they know their own deſires. And why ſhould they 

not as well as know that they think? For they have the like in- 


ward Perception as to both. But they are ignorant of the Cauſes 
which determine their deſires. How dot appear c there Jes 


ſuch Cauſes, which they are thus ignorant of? It an) L 
dertakes to aſſign Cauſes which Mankind are not at Katt 
he ought not to take it for for granted, that there are ſuch Cauſes, 
but to prove it in ſuch a manner, as to overballance the evidence 
of their inward Perceptions. For Mankind are conſcious to them- 
ſelves of no ſuch Cauſes; if therefore any one will prove, thar 
however, they are not free, certainly that Evidence ought to be 
clearer than the Argument from our own Perception to the con- 
trary. I think I move my Eye freely to this or that object, and 
am fully ſatisfy d from that inward Perception I have of the volun- 
tary motion of the Muſcles belonging to the Eye: now if any one 
goès about to tell me that I am deceiv'd herein, and that there were 
other Cauſes, which determin'd the motion of my Eye; is it not 
reaſon I ſhould have Evidence greater than what I have from my 
own Senſation? But here we have no Cauſes at all aflign'd : there- 
fore we muſt go on. - Secondly. faith he, Mankind do all things. for 
ſome end; viz. for their own profit ; and therefore deſire only to know 
Final Cauſes, and if they find theſe they are ſatisfy'd. Is not this 
well faid by a Man that pretends to Demonſtration, and that in a 
Geometrical manner? Could no other Ends be thought of but 
Profit? I begin to be of Des Cartes his mind, That Geometr 
yew Mens Reaſonings in other matters. For, how was it poſſibſe 
or a Man of common ſenſe to argue in ſuch a manner; Men aim 
at their oum profit,” therefore they deſire only to know Final Cauſes ? 
What Profit was it which this Author aim'd at in making this 
Work of his? He had without doubt ſome end in it; for I 
hardly think he could take ſo much pains for no end at all. Was 
it a Good or a Bad end? (For Mankind are till apt to be inquiſi- 
tive into Final Cauſes.) A Good End, no doubt his F. riends will 
ſay. © What was this Good End? was it mere Profit? No, cer- 
tainly, they will ſay, his Mind was above it; for he devoted bim. 
N N 3 felf 
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If wholly (as they they, tell us in the Preface to his Works) 7; 
Philsſophy ; and retired on Purpeſ? far the proſecution of his Studies. 
It is then more than poſſible for a'Man to aim at ſome other end, 
than mere Profit. And what was the End he propos'd in Philo- 
ſophy? Still we inquire after he End, altho' Profit be ſet aſide; 
and we cannot havea better account of it, than from himſelf. He tells 
D. lud. us, His Mind was ſet upon finding. out the true Good of Mankind. 
Emend. This was a noble End indeed, and fit for a Perſon that deſign'd to 
377. improve his Underſtanding. But was this true Good nothing but 
Profit £ So far from it, that he ſaith, He was ſoon ſatisfy'd, that 

_ what things Mankind. generally poſt wed, were a hindrance to the 

End be aim d at: and therefore he ſaw it neceſſary to give over the 

purſuit of Riches, Honors and ſenſual Pleaſures ;- and to fix upon an 

eternal and infinite Good, which- alone can give ſatisfattion to the 

Mind; and therefore ought to be purſued with all our might. This 

one would think were ſpoken like a true Chriſtian Philoſopher; but 

his way is, to uſe gur Expreſſions, and to couch his own meaning 

under very plauſible Terms: but he ſpeaks his Mind more after- 

wards, when he faith, T hit chief Good of Man is to underſtand the 

union between the Mind and Nature. What that is, will appear 

?. 361. more afterwards; but here he faith, That this is the End to which 

our ſtudies and endeavere orc 40 de directed. Which is ſufficient to 

my preſent purpoſe. , For here it is confeſs d, that they are only 

vulgar Minds that aim at mere Profit as their End; but that there 

is a higher, and more certain, and — end for the Minds of 

Men to ſearch after; and that their Happineſs lies in the attaining 
of that End. Which being allow'd, if we ſuppoſe a wiſe and in- 
telligent Being to have created Mankind, there is no incongruity 
ko in Man's making that infinite and eternal Good to be his 

chief End, nor in purſuing after it with all his endeavors; nor can 

there be any in ſuppoſing that this Gop ſhould order things in 

this World with that de 5 that they ſhould be ſerviceable to him 

here, as to his preſent ſubſiſtence, in order to his main End. For 

he allows his noni op! to do many things with that deſign to 

ſerve his End; viz. To ſpeak as other Men do, whatever he thinks. 

To uſe ſenſual Pleaſures, as they ſerve for Health. To get as much 

wealth, as will make his condition eaſy. Thus far then we find that 

Mankind may propoſe ends to themſelves; and that there are 

things which have a tendency to them; and that it is v 
coming to them to uſe thoſe means in order to their ends. hy 

then may not the wiſe Creator of the World appoint proper en 

and means to Mankind, as to their conveniencies and future hap- 

pineſs? what repugnancy is there in this, more than in the for- 
mer caſe? All that he can ſay is, That Mankind finding 8 
very uſeful to them, as Eyes for eeing, Teeth for eating, Herbs and 
Zehic. P. I. Animals for nouriſhment, the Sun to give light, the Sea to breed 
13+ Fiſh, Oc. and becauſe they are ſo uſeful to them, conclude that there 
was @ Being above them, which + - he all theſe things for them. 
And what abſurdity is there in ſo doing? What Geometrical De- 
monſtration is there, that theſe things all came together ſo of them- 
ſelves without any intelligent Agent? All that he faith is, That 
they conſidering them as means, could not believe that they made them- 
ſetves ; but becauſe they were wont to provide things for their own 
N , 11 / 75 
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ole they ſuppoſed or believed ſome free Aeon which nd 
ey judging all by them- 


theſe t ings 4 N And from hence t 
elves, concluded that Gon ordered all theſe thinet tor he- 5 
00 e Mankind to him, that they might Bens 2 7 op 
fo under a pretenſe f doing honor to Gov, t fell into 
Superſtiſion; and were ſo. bent upon Final Cauſes, till at laſt they 
made Gon no wiſer than themſelves. Is not all this Demonſtra- 
tion? They muſt think very meanly indeed of the Underſtand- 
ings of Men, that cat think they will be ſatisfy d with ſuch Ac- 
counts as theſe. We find he grants Eyes fitted fur Hebt, Teeth 
for Eating, &c. And why I pray, may we not in reaſon conclude; 
that they were deſign'd for that uſe? He finds ſome things to 
cavil at, about Un/eaſonable Weather, Earthquakes, Diſeaſes, cc. 
(which. are conſiſtent with the general Ends of Providence) but 


he hath nothing to fay, as to his former Inſtances, why we ſhould 


not believe we had Eyes to ſee with, or Ears to hear with, or Teeth 
to eat with: But if theſe things were given for thoſe uſes and no 
other, doth not this prove particular ends of Providence with 
reſpect to Mankind? What, if Men do provide means for their 


ends? Ts it an Argument of Poly, or Wiſdom fo to do? If it be 
Wiſdom to act for an end, aud Folly to att for none, why may 


we not ſuppoſe an infinitely wiſe Being to act for ends agrecabte 
to himſf Not Ne hin? fooliſh, ſerdie ends, but fuch as 04 
come the great Creator and wiſe Governor, and bountiful Benefa- 
Kor to Mankind. And what is there unbecoming our Idea of 
God in theſe relations? Is it then unfit for a wiſe Creator and 
Governor, and Benefactor, to beſtow on Mankind ſuch things 
as tend to the uſe and good of his Creatures, or to take care of 
their welfare? So as to furniſh us with ſuch Organs of our Senſes, 
ſuch Faculties of our Minds, as may make uſe of the many con- 
veniences which we have about us for our comfortable ſubſi- 
ſtence, and our cheerful ſervice of ſo great and ſo good, and ſo 


liberal a, Benefactor. Can this be calld Superſtition, to ſerve and 


adore him? Is this mating Gop like to our ſelves, when we ac- 


knowledg the infinite diſtance between him and us, and ſerve him 


with devout reverence and godly fear? Far be it from us to think 
ſo meanly of him, as to attribute the leaſt degree of our Paſſions 
and Weaknefles to him. We know he could not be Go p, if he 
were not infinitely above our Thoughts as well as our Services: 
but if he pleaſe to be fo kind to us, to give us ſo many reaſons 
to love and ſerve him, is it fit for his Creatures to deſpiſe his ſer- 
vice, on pretenſe that he is above it? Superſtition is a fooliſh 
thing, becauſe it comes from mean apprehenſions of Gop; but 
true Religion. is a wile and agreeable thing, becauſe it flows from 
a due ſenſe of a Divine Majeſty, and a tender regard to his honor. 
And whatever Men pretend as to Philoſophy and Demonſtration, 
there are none that really want ſenſe and — much, 
as thoſe who defpiſe Religion, under the name of Superſtition. We 
canhot deny. chat there is too much of it in the World: but as 


God remains the fame notwithſtanding the follies of Mankind, 
ſo Religion is as juſt and reaſonable à thing as ever, altho' Super- 
fiition hath brought ſo much diſhonor upon it. 8955 


The 


neſs ; and the more perfect any being is, the greater is the bench- 
cence and readineſs to do good to others: and one would think 
Men did not want Geometry to know this. But, faith he, Gop 
did not do this for their ſakes, but his own ; his own glory is the end 
of all. But if the Glory of God be moſt advanced by the good of his 
reatures, how can theſe two be ſeparated from each other? Men 
may make a diſtinction by Metaphyſical Speculation: but if his 
glory be advanced by their good, there can be no real diſtinction 
between them; for. both are carried on by the ſame thing. 
Aͤcſter theſe faint Attempts, our Geometrician falls to ignorance 
4 Cauſes, (of which I have ſaid ſo much already) and fromthence, 
| he: faiths comes Mens admiration of the Fabric of Man's Body, be- 
tauſe they know not the Cauſes 4 it. And did our Philoſopher 
know the Mechanical Cauſes of all the parts of it? What pity 
it is we had not ſeen them, inſtead of theſe. looſe and idle Dil 
courſes; for I can call them no other, when there is ſo much blu- 
ſtering talk about Geometry, and ſo very little appearance of true 
Reaſon. But faith he, very ſenſibly; The World looks upon a Man 
4s 4 very dangerous heretic, and impious Perſon, if he gives an Ac- 
count of Natural Cauſes, and takes away their ignorance. I ſee no 
ſuch great danger from his Knowledge, whatever there be from his 
Impiety; for he hath ſhew'd much more cauſe for us to wonder at 
one, than at the other. But the Impiety of his Syftem muſt be 


conſider d in its proper place. AN 
The laſt thing he faith as to Cauſes is, That Mankind being 
perſuaded that all things were made for them; they ſet an eſteen. 
upon ſuch things as they found moſt uſeful, and meaſur'd the value 
of things by their agreeableneſs to themſelves. From hence came the 
difference of Good and Evil, Orderly and Confus d, Hot and Cold, 
Beautiful and Deform'd ; and 1 they imagin d themſelves free, 
thence came Praiſe and Diſbonor, Fault and Merit. And what tended 
to Health or the Worſhip f Gop, they called Good, and the contra 
Evil; what ſuted to their Imagination, they called Order, what did 

7 not. 
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— Confuſion. What was agreeable to their Senſes they « alled Nos. 


tiful, Sweet, Pleaſant, and the contrary to what was not; and 


attributed their Modes of Senſation tu the things themſvles + 
Men judg of things by their different Ima R464: — * Pn 
come ſuch great differences among Mankind about God and Evil, 
Order and 9 ; all which come from Mens ollowing I magina- 
tion, and not Reaſon. This is the ſubſtance of what he faith; which 
in ſhort takes away all the real difference between Good and Evil, 
and makes Good to be a mere effed of Meng Imaginations, from 
reſpect to their own Conveniency, or what they call the Honor 
of God ; and Evil what is repugnant to them. But how comes this 
to follow from Final Cauſes? Yes, faith he, ſince all things are 
made for them, therefore Good and Evil are tb be taken with reſpect to 
them. This 18 a very weak foundation to build this Do&rin upon. 
For things are not therefore ſaid to be Morally Good, becauſe the 
are uſeful to Mankind; but that implies only a Natural Fitneſs for 
ſuch 4s! raged which is quite another thing from Moral Good- 
neſs; and 1t 1s ſtrange our Philoſophers ſhould not diſcern the 
difference. For, is there no meaſurc of Good and Evil amon 
Mankind with $5 8 to one another? If the Good ahd evil of 


things did depend upon Final Cauſes, with reſpe& to Mankind in 
eneral, then there could be no ſuch rhing in regard to each other; 


for theſe Final Cauſes do not reach to one individual more than 
another, for they reſpect the whole kind. But we ſay upon good 
grounds, that there are things which are good and evil between 
Lian and Man. Tec, it may be ſaid, with reſpect to Society, and 
the common good of the whole. If it be fo, then it follows that it 
doth not depend upon mere Imagination, but that there is a true 
and juſt meaſure in things; for if human Society cannot be pre- 
ſerv'd without Juſtice, and keeping Faith and Obedience to Govern- 
ment, Conjugal Fidelity, &c. then there is a real tendency in theſe 
things to that end, and a * in the contrary; and if ſo, 
then their being good or evil doth not depend upon Mens Fancies 
or Humors, any more than the taking away fuel doth for leſſening 
a fire, or the adding it doth to the increaſe of it. For Mens in- 
dulging their own Paſſions againſt Reaſon and a common intereſt, 
doth as much tend to a Civil combuſtion, as the other to a Na- 
tural; and Mens due government of themſelves and actions 
doth as naturally tend to peace and tranquillity, as withdrawing 
fuel or caſting water doth to quench the violence of fire. From 
whence it appears, that there are real ends as to Mankind, which 
are the meaſures of Good and Evil, with reſpect to Society. But 
beſides this, Mankind cannot be ſuppos'd to ſubliſt without the 
Relations of Parents and Children: and can any Man in his right 
Senſes imagin that the Duties of theſe to cach other depend only 
upon Fancy? Is there no natural regard due from Children to 
Parents, no natural affection and tenderneſs in Parents to Children? 
Is all this only the product of Imagination? S0 as to the diffe- 
rence of Sexes; Chaſtiry, Modeſty, and a decent regard to cach 
other are things founded in Nature, and do not ariſe from Cuſtom 
or Fancy. But in all theſe things, altho' there be a juſt regulation 
of them by Laws, yet the foundation of them is laid in the na- 
ture and reſpects of things to one another. As to our own Bodics, 
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Health is'not the only meaſure of Good and Evil, for it is ſo un. 


certain, that thoſe exceſſes do little prejudice to ſome, which arc 


miſchievous to others: but there is juſt proportion of things to 
be obſery'd with reſpect to their uſe; and fo Intemperance may be 
conſiſtent with a healthful Body. As to the condition of others, 
who by reaſon of poverty or ſickneſs ſtand in need of our help; 
it is a thing in it ſelf good to afford them our aſſiſtance; and ſo 
Liberality, Charity and doing good, are ſo far from being good 
only from Imagination, that no Man can imagin them to be other- 
wiſe than bar But beſides all theſe, there are duties which are 
owing to that infinite Being, from whom we derive all chat we 
enjoy or hope for; and can it be any other than good for us to 
fear, and ſerve, and love, and honor him? He confeſſes Man- 
kind allow that to be good which reſpects the honor of God ; but he 
means that it is becauſe we ſuppo e that he made all things for 
Men. But altho' his Goodneſs and Providence be very great reaſons 
for our ſerying him; yet if he had been leſs bountiful to Mankind, 
7 had been bound to ſerve him as their Creator. And it is im- 
poſſible to ſuppoſe that he ſhould diſcharge his Creatures from ſo 


neceſſary a duty, and to make the contrary not to be a Fault. 


For, it would imply ingratitude and contempt of the beſt Bein 
in the World not to be evil; and that he who is infinicely ET 
ſhould require wliat is in it ſelf evil. From all which it appears, 
that the nature of good and evil doth not depend upon the arbi- 
trary Fancies and Opinions of Men; but upon the Nature of things, 
ns eaſon of ind, and the Reſpects they ſtand in to one an- 
Other. 

And it is a great confirmation of this, that our Philoſopher him- 
ſelf makes it the ſame caſe as t Good and Evil, as it is with reſpect 
to Order and Confuſion, and Beauty and Deformity, and Harmony 
and Diſcord. For altho' there may be a Fariety of Fancies, as to 
ſome Degrees of theſe things; and that may pleaſe ſome which 
doth not others: yet in the main they all agree in a real difference 
between them; and none can have ſo little judgment, as to think 
that there is nothing but Fancy which puts a difference between 
a well digeſted Diſcourſe, and a confus'd heap of Thoughts; or 
between an exact Beauty, and the Picture of Deformity; or the 
moſt raviſhing Muſic, and the noiſe of a pair of Tongs. So that 
the extremes muſt be allow'd to be really different from one another, 
what difference ſoever there be in Perſons Fancies, as to what lies 
between; and yet as to them, when the Idea of the thing it (elf 
is . upon, then the nearer any approach to it, the more it 
hath of the reality, and the farther off, it doth ſo much more de- 
pend upon Fancy. | 

But, faith he, in our Objects of Senſe we imagin the Qualities 
to be real things without us, whereas they are only the difſe- 
rent impreſſions made upon our Senſes, aud ſo convey'd to our Ima- 

mations. And is this an Argument that there is no real difference 
tween Bitter and Sweet, Savory and Unſavory, or that all Sounds 
are alike ? Or that becauſe ſome have fancied the Muſic of the 
Spheres, therefore there is no ſuch thing as Harmony? But fuch 
kind of arguing deſerves no farther conſideration. 
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I now come to the ſecond Hypotheſis, which „ 
theiſin, and that is of thoſe who — ag too much wr 2 
Powers of matter and motion. It cannot be denied by any in p 
nuous Man, that in our Age a great improvement hath been — 
in Natural and Experimental Philoſophy. But there is a great dif- 
ference to be made between thoſe who have proceeded in the wa 
of Experiments, which do great ſervice as they go, and ſuch as 
have form'd Mechanical Theories of the Syſtem of the Univerſe; 
and have undertaken to give an Account how the World was 
fram'd, and what the immediate Cauſes are of thoſe things which 
appear in the World. I do not go about to diſpute, whether man 
things are not better reſoly'd by the New than by the O Philo- 
ſophy ; J am not concern'd in the Doctrines of Antiperiſtaſis, Fuga 
vacui, Occult Qualities, Intentional Species, and ſuch like: And 1 
confeſs, that the Particular Hiſtories and Experiments relating ro 
things of Nature, as to the Bodies of Animals, the Vegetation of 
Plants, and Particular Qualities, tend much more to the true 
knowledg of Nature,; than the mere nice and dry general Specu- 
lations about Forms and Qualities: which have been handled in 
ſuch a manner, that they have been like ſome of Ariſtotle's Books, 
ſer forth, but not to be underſtood. If therefore ſeveral Qualities 
of Bodies be explain'd mechanically, i. e. by virtue of the known 
Affections of Matter, viz. $;ze, Figure, Motion, &c. and that new 
ones can be produc'd by changing the Texture or Motion, or ſome 
other Mechanical Affection of Matter; it is far from my deſign to 
oppoſe them, or any ſuch Diſcourſes, which tend only to give us 
more light into the Occult Nature (tho' not Qualities ) of things. 

For to ſay, that Things proceed from Occult Qualities, is in other 
words to ſay, that they come from we know not what; and none 
can take that for a good Anſwer from one that pretends to give 
the reaſon of a thing. | 

But to proceed more diſtinctly, I make no difficulty of allow- 
ing theſe following Principles, as to the Nature and Qualities of 
Natural Bodies; which are moſt inſiſted upon by a late Excellent 
Philoſopher, and a truly Chriſtian Virtuoſo among us. (1) That there , Boyls 
is One Univerſal Matter of Bodies, that is, a $ ſtance extended, 4 of 
diviſible, and impenetrable. (2) That there is a diverſity of Mo- Forms and 
tion in ſeveral parts of Matter; ſo it be not ſaid to be in Matter rn 
from it ſelf as eſſential to it; for then it muſt always move, and 
there could be no Reſt, and ſo no Compoſition. (3) That by 
virtue of this Motion, Matter is divided into greater and leſſer 

arts, which have their Determination, Sizeand Figure. (4) That 

ſides theſe, their Situation is to be confider'd; that is, their Po- 
ſture and order, with reſpect to one another: and when the ſeveral . 
parts joyn together to make-up one Body, that is called the Tex- 
ture of them. (5) That there is a different Texture both in our Or- 
gans of Senſe, and in the Objects which make impreſſions upon 
them, with a different Motion, Figure and Size; from whence 
ariſe our different Senſations, and our Apprehenſions of different 
ſenſible Qualities in things. (6) That by a Coalition of the ſmaller 
Particles of Matter into one Body, there are difterent Subſtances 
in the World of diſtinct Denominations; but by a change of Tex- 
ture, or Motion, or other ar of Matter, that e 
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Body may be put into a different ſtate, which may be called its 
Alteration or Corruption; and if the change be ſo madeas to of. 
fend our Senſes, it is then called DO (7) That there 
may be an incomprehenſible, variety in the Coalition and Texture 
of the minute Particles of Matter, which may be ſo different from 
each other, as to be thought to be endued with diſtin Qualities. 
As the 24 Letters make up an inconceivable number of words by 
the different placing of them. 

But when I have allow'd theſe, I can by no means agree, 1. That 
there are no other Qualities in Bodies, but what relate to our Senſes. 
It's true we could not be ſenſible of Heat and Cold, but from the 
impreſſions made on our Senſes: but ſuppoſing we were not ſers. 
ſible of the different agitation of Particles wichout us; it doth 
not at all follow, that there is not a real Alteration in the objects 
themſelves, as that the Fire doth not burn, if we do not feel the 
heat of it; and why that diſpoſition in Matter, which is apt to 
produce ſuch a ſenſe in us, may not be called an inherent Quality, 
is not ſo eaſy to apprehend. But if there be ſuch a real difference 
in Bodies, as that one will make ſuch an impreſſion on our Senſes, 
and another will not, we cannot in reaſon ſay that there is no 
Quality in things, but that it wholly depends on our Apprehen- 
ſion. It is granted, That Snow hath a greater diſpoſition to reflect 
light outwards, than a Coal or Soot, when the Sun ſhines upon all three, 
N ow why this diſpoſition ſhould be called a diſtin Quality from 
what is in the other two, ſeems to mea Diſpute of no conſequence. 
So, if an Eccho be nothing but the cavity of a place, whereby it 
is diſpos'd to reflect the ſound back to the place from whence it 
came, altho' it muſt not be called the Quality of the place which 
makes the Eccho; yet it cannot be denied to be the peculiar F igure 
and Diſpoſition of the parts which make it. So that, if Men will 
allow ſuch inherent Diſpoſitions in things to produce what we 
call Qualities in us, the difference will not be found worth the di- 
ſputing. And I have wonder'd Perſons of Judgment and skill in 
theſe matters lay ſo much weight upon it, as tho' the Quality muſt 
be ſaid to be only in us, when it is confeſs d to ariſe from a diffe- 
rent Diſpoſition in the parts without us. 

2. That there are no other Qualities in Bodies, but ſuch as an 
account may be given of by the foregoing Kr wk For I do not 
find it poſſible for any Perſon by virtue of theſe Principles to give 
an account either of the make or compoſition of the Bodies of A ni- 
mals, or of the diſpoſition and relation of the inward Parts, or of 
the inſtruments of Nature for preſervation of the Individual or 
Species; or of the Diſeaſes they are ſubject to, or of the proper 
methods of cure. And the more any Perſon ſearches into all the 
Mechanical attempts of this kind, the more unſatisfy'd he will find 
himſelf about them; and wall ſee reaſon to conclude, as a Learned 


Sydenham Phyſician hath, done, That we ay know enough for our general 


direction what to do, but that the ſecret Cauſes are ſo hidden from 
us, as we have reaſon to admire the Supreme Artificer in what we 
know, and to adore him in what we do not. 

Theſe things being premis'd, I come to the main point, which 
is, Whether Matter being put into motion, can in a Mechanical 


manner produce that frame of the Univerſe which we ſee, and the 


ſeveral 


Mtn 
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ſeveral things which are in the H I 
Earth and Sea T TOY env INE. GOT" -— 
To make this Matter as clear as we can, we mu Belk 
the General Principles ; and then proceed to . N 
the ſeveral Phenomena, as they are commonly called. of 
I begin with the General Principles, which are theſe; 
That the Matter of the Univerſe is one and the fame extended 1 
Subſtance; and that all the properties we clearly perceive in it, are, N 


— 


that it is diviſible and capable of motion in its parts. * 


That this matter is without bounds, and that the Idea 5 
* . ea A 
is the = Gy that of Corporeal Subſtance. . N. yt 
hat it is capable of diviſion into ſo many parts, as we cann 
comprehend the utmoſt bounds of its diviſibilh * A 8.34 

That. Gop alone is the firſt and univerſal Cauſe of the motion ry. 
of matter, which continues the ſame in the whole, altho' it vary N. 36. 
in the ſeveral parts. | 
—_ there are certain Laws of motion, whereof theſe are the v. 

hief: 

t. That every part continues in the ſtate it was in, unleſs moy'd x. 2, 
by an External Cauſe. oy 
2. That all motion of it ſelf is in a right Line, but by other Bodies 
it becomes oblique, and all matter being in motion it becomes cir- 
cular. 

3. That when two Bodies meet, the weaker loſes not its motion 


N. 39. 


but changes its tendency, and the ſtronger loſes ſo much as it gives © #* * 


to the weaker. 
That the parts of matter were at firſt divided into many parcels vt. 


of an equal and indifferent ſize, and had among them all that mo- Princip. - 


tion which is now in the World. | * 

That theſe Particles of matter could not at firſt be ſpherical, be- Fil. 
cauſe then there muſt be a void ſpace between them, but by force X. 48. 
of motion and natural attrition they became ſo. 

That thoſe leſſer Particles which came off from the Angles of VII. 
the bigger, fill up all the empty ſpaces between them, and have à N49. &. 
quicker motion. | 

That beſides theſe, there are ſome Particles which are large and tix. 
ſlower than the reſt, being full of Angles, and ſo more apt to ſtick to x. gg. 
one another, which by reaſon of their paſſage thro? the triangular 
ſpaces between the globular Particles become wreathed. | 

And theſe are the three Elements out of which he ſuppoſes all 
Bodies to be made; and accordingly the Ingenious Author hath 
framed a Syſtem of the Univerſe with great Art and appearance of 
Reaſon; but at ſometimes he is content to let it paſs as a bare Hypo- 

theſis, agreeing with the Phenomena 4 the World; but withal he ſaith, Part. 117; 
That he makes uſe of no Principles but ſuch as are moſt evident, and ++ 
deduces nothing from them but by Mathematical Conſequences. And 

in an Epiſtle to Merſennus, to whom he opened his Mind more x43. 
freely, he ſaith, That he ſhould think he knew nothing in Phyſics, 

if he could only tell how things might be, if he could not demon- 29.76. 1, 
ſtrate that they could be no otherwiſe. But to another Perſon he 27. 3 
calls it his Romance of the World ; which he confeſſes he was very Ep. 103. 


1/4 'd with. 
welt pleas'd with O's | But 
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But fo have not others been, who have taken great pains borh 
in Philoſophy and Mathematics; and altho' they cannot deny this 
Hypotheſis to be very conſiſtent and well put together, yet they 
will by no means allow it to be a true and ſatisfactory account of the 
Nature and Formation of the World. But it is not my buſineſs 
to lay together the Objections of others againſt the Carteſian Hypo. 
theſis, but to ſhew the tendency of it to Atheiſin in theſe two 
Points. | | | | 

1. In ſetting up a Notion of Matter, or Corporeal Subſtance inde. 


- 
* 0 

= - 7 ” m.. 1 
Gd - 2 1 


pendent upon the Power of Go p. 

In undertaking to give an Account of the Phenomena of the 
Univerſe from the Mechanical Laws of motion without a particular 
Providence. 

As to the former; His firſt Principle is, That Matter is one and 
the ſame thro' the Univerſe ; and is every where known by its eſſen- 

' Princip. . Fiat property which is Extenſion : and therein he places the E/ 

Part. 2. fenc of a Corporeal Subſtance ; (as will preſently appear.) If then 

the very Eſſence of Matter be independent upon Gop's Power, ſo 

that he can neither create nor annihilate it, what becomes of the 
Creation of the World according to this Hypotheſis ? 

Du Hamel Some object againſt. his Notion of Matter, and ſay, that he hath 

de conſenſ® confounded Mat hammtit al and Phyſical Bodies with one another. 

— org For, ſay they, the ſtrength of his whole Hypot heſis depends upon 

1 1.c9.n.9. the ſuppoſition that Matter is nothing but Extenſion, and therefore 

P. — there can be no Vacuity, becauſe all _ is extended, and therefore 

Privipcs Matter is Infinite, or as he calls it /ndefinite ; but ſo, as he poſi- 

Cut.p.28 tively faith, that the Idea of Space is the ſame with that of Corporeal 

Phibſ W * Subſtance, and that we can conceive nothing in it but Extenſion. 

Carnes Which they ſay, is true, if we ſpeak of Mathematical Quantity, 

* but not of Real and Phyſical. But, faith Des Cartes, Men may 

| Part. I. pretend to diſtinguiſh Corporeal Subſtance from Quantity; but they 

utter that in words, which they cannot comprehend in their Minds; 
for either they mean nothing by Subſtance, or attribute a confus d no- 
zon of an Incorporeal Subſtance to a Corporeal, and leave the true 
Idea of Corporeal Subſtance to Extenſion. But this is very far from 
clearing this matter. For himſelf lays it as a fundamental Prin- 
ciple, That it is capable of Diviſion into Parts, and was actually 
divided by God nem No I defire to know what that was 
which was ſo divided? It muſt be Something; and that not an 
Incorporeal, but a Corporeal Subſtance: not pure Extenſion, but a 
Body that was extended; and of which the Subſtantial parts of the 
Univerſe are compos'd. Nay, his whole Hypotheſis depends upon 

Pare. 3. the actual Diviſion of Matter into Parts that are equal, or very 

». 46 near it; without which his three Elements could not be made; 

which ariſe from the Motion and mutual attrition of thoſe Par- 

ticles; and yet he affirms in the Concluſion of the 24 Part of his 

Principles, That he owns no other Corporeal Matter, but ſuch as Geo- 

'. ©. _. metricians call Quantity, and is the thing which their Demonſtrations 

ere converſant about. But is there no difference between Geom?- 

©  Frical and Phyſical Quantity? It's true that in Mathematical 
Quantity there is nothing but Extenſion; but doth it therefore 
follow, that there is ie more in a Real and Phyfical Body? 
How can we imagin that GoÞ ſhould create mere Extenſion P 

* the 
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che World; and that out of that all the Bodieg in r Fe” 

are fram'd? Nay, upon Des Cartes his Priveipies i ts 

chat Matter ſhould either be created or annihilated. For accordin 

to him, the Ideaof Matter and Extenſion are the ſame ; but he Girk 
politively, that the Idea of Extenſion and Sace are the ſame j there- 

fore if Space can neither be created nor annihilated, neither can 
Matter. And it ſeem d ſtrange to me, that a Perſon ſo ſagacious, 

ſhould not lay theſe things better together; but his Mathematical 
Notions ran ſo much in his Mind, that his endeavor to accommo- 

date them to the nature of things, was that which led him into 

ſuch inextricable difficulties. It is well obſery'd by Monſ. Da Ha- b. Cen. 
mel, that the great miſtakes in Natural Philoſophy have riſen from (ver. 
Mens applying their former Notions to it; thus, faith he, the com- Ted 
mon Phuloſophers confounded Natural things with Metaphyſical ſpe- Ile g 
culat ions: on the other ſide, Des Cartes being a great Mathemati- 

cian, endeavor'd to reduce Nature to 31 aud ſo conſider d no- 


thing in Body but Extenſion. Extenſion, ſaith he, which conſtituses p,,, . 


Space, is the ſame which conſtitutes Bodies; but we conſider it more ». 10. 2 { 
particularly m Bodies, and more generally in Space, which is not ö 
chang d, as the other is. But is there then nothing to make a Body, but 


7 „ r ee not s Mathematical, but a real Phyjical 
Body. Nos laith he, in 7Þe labs of 4 Body, we may caſt off of ts 
Qualittes, as Haraneſs, Color, Gr 25 and a7 cue pegs ”m_ 
Body remains; to which then nothing belongs but Extenſion, which 
is common to Body and Space. This is not ſo deep reaſoning, as a 1 
might have been expected from ſo great a Maſter of it. Foraltho' 1 
the particular Qualities may be caſt off, yet the Capacity of them 0 
can no more than Extenſion; as is plain in Figure and Size, as well | 
as Hardneſs, &c. any one particular Figure and $7ze may be ab- 
ſtrated from Body, but it is impoſſible to conceive a Body, but it 
muſt be 2 of one or other. Beſides, all this proves no more 
but that Extenſion is the Iuſeparable Frans) of Body. And what 
then? Muſt the whole Eſſence of a Body conſiſt in one inſe- 
7 Property? But this is all the Idea we have of Body. Then 

ſay, our Ideas of things are ſhort and imperfect, and there is no 
forming Worlds upon ſuch Ideas. And this was the fundamental 
miſtake of Des Cartes. He lays this down as his ground of cer- 
tainty; or that we cannot take falſhood for truth, if we only give din. 
aſſent to ſuch things as we clearly and diſtinciiy perceive. Then be © 3:45 
goes on, that the things which fall under our perception, are either 
things and their Properties, or eternal Truths. Of things, the moſt N. 48. 
general are Subſtance, Duration, Order, Number and ſuch like, which 
extend to all kinds of things. And he faith, they may all be com- 
prehended under thoſe two: Of Intellectual or Thinking Subſtances ; 
or of Material, i. e. of Bodily and Extended Subſtances. Thus far 
all is clear and diſtinct. Then, as to the Notion of Subſtance, he 
faith, By that we can underſtand nothing but a thing which ſo exiſts, N. 54 
as to need nothing elſe to ſupport it. There is but one Subſtance in the 
World which needs no ſupport, and that is Gop. All created Subſtances N. 51. 
need his ſupport, and the Notion of them is, that they are U e 
only ſtand in need of Gov's concourſe to ſupport them. Hitherto 
we find nothing to ſtick at. But how come we 10 have an Idea of 
created Subſtances ? Not from the bare Exiſtence, for that dot es 
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. by 
affet? us: but it muſt be from ſome Pruperties, Attributes or Qua- 
lities ; becauſ Nothing can be attributed to Nothing. From whence 
we conclude from any Real Attribute, that there muſt be a thing or 
Subſtance'to which it belongs. All this 4 r very well ſtill; only 
we muſt take notice, that all Properties do aſſure us of a Real Sub- 


ſtance under them: Which is very true, relating to Phyſical Bo- 


dies. But it is poſſible he may from hence aim at proving, That 
there muſt be a Corporeal Subſtance in Imaginary Space, becauſe there 
is an Extenſion there, and nothing cannot be attributed to nothing ; 
therefore there muſt be a Real Body there. But I think it may be 


truly anſwer' d, That the Extenſion is no more real than the Space 


N. 4. 


is, and implies no more but a Capacity of having Bodies which 
it had not; that is, that Gop might create Bodies beyond this 
World; and if he did fo, then there would be a real Extenſion; 
but as we conceive it, the _—y Space is no more but a Poſ- 
ſibility for Bodies exiſting out of the compaſs of this Univerſe. 
And therefore 1 deny this to be any real Extenſion; and that it can 
be no Real Subſtance, becauſe Des Cartes himſelf, but juſt before, 
owned that a created Subſtance was that which ſtood in needof Gor 
to ſupport it. Now is it poſlible to J that Space needs a Divine 
Concourſe? Therefore he muſt diſtinguiſh it from Subſtance : or elſe he 
muſt affirm it to be an uncreated Subſtance; which overthrows his di- 
ſtinction here between Created and Uncreated Subſtances. As to his 
Maxim, that nothing can have no properties, it certainly relates to Sub- 

ance, and not to a mere Space; which by the common ſenſe of Man- 
kind muſt bediſtinguiſh'd from Bodily Subſtance ; and there can be no 
greater + ne to Philoſophy, than to go againſt that. Now let us 
proceed. From every Attribute a Subſtancegs known ; but there is one 


chief ph: 6 which conſtitutes the Eſſence and Nature, to which the 


reſt are referr d. So, ſaith he, Extenſion makes the Nature of a Corporeal 
Subſtance, and Cogitation of a T hinking Subſtance. For every thing 
which we attribute to Body, ee Extenſion, which is only the Mode 
of the 177055 extended; as all things attributed to our Minds, are dif- 

erent Modes of thinking. And thus we come to two clear and diſtinci 
Notions or Ideas; one of a Thinking Subſtance, and the other of a Cor- 
poreal; if we diſtinguiſh between the Attributes of Thinking and 
Extenſion. After this he faith, That Cagitation and Extenſion 


may be conſider d, as conſtituting the Natures of a Thinking and Cor- 


poreal Subſtance ; and ſo their clear Ideas are, a Subſtance which 
thinks, and a Subſtance which is extended: but then theſe Proper- 
ties, he ſaith, may be conſider d likewiſe only as Modes belonging to 
thoſe Subſtances ; and ſo they make a diſtint? Idea of themſelves, 
not without the Subſtances, but as Modes belonging to them. 

Thus I have carefully laid down his own Notions about theſe 
matters. And now ariſes the main difficulty; viz. how upon theſe 


grounds the Idea of Space, and of Corporeal Subſtance ſhould be the 


ame? All that I can find is, that Extenſion is really Corporeal Na- 
ture, altho it be call d an Accident. But did not himſelf diſtin- 
guiſh it as 4 Mode of Matter, and as a Subſtance extended? And 
was not this look'd on as ſuch a Property of Matter, as Thinking 
is of a Mind? But can any Man ſay, that Thinking by it ſelf is 


an Intellectual Subſtance; how then can Extenſion by it ſelf be 4 


Corporeal Subſtance? And yet, if it be not, as I can fee no 1 
Ig om 
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from his o] grounds why it ſhould be ba. N — | 
the Infiniteneſs of Matter, 'f the Plenarty ＋ 15 — 9 oe 
circular motion of his Particles of Matter, on which * * le | 
Hypotheſis depends, comes to nothing. And what a ſtran 3 5 Ol 

dation is Des Cartes his World built upon? I could hard! be. 

lieve that ſo thinking a Man ſhould not diſcern the Weakneſs of 

his own Grounds. Bur inſtead of that, it is plain that he laid eat 
weight upon it: For when a learned Man of our own, and 1 

a great admirer of him, objected to him, that he extended the no- Fil. Des 
tion of Corporeal matter too far ; but he thought it of no great con- T g. 
ſequence to the main of his Principles; Des Cartes takes him u ** 97. 
ſmartly for it, for he ſaith, he lool d on it, as one of the chief * p. $8. 
moſt certain T'rmciples of his Philoſophy. And in the Frapment 

of his laſt Anſwer, which he liv'd not to finiſh, he perſiſted in his 
Opinion, That the emply Jpace Was a real Bod . ecauſe nothing Ep. 93. 
can have no erties. But there is a difference between Rea Pro, 

perties and Imaginary; if there be any Bodies in that Space, there 

will be Extenſion, Diſtance, &c. but it is a very unconceivable 

thing that one of his judgment ſhould ſo much contend to the | | 
laſt, That there was a difference of parts in ſuch a ſpace, where ö 


there was nat hing but ſpace. f. e. That there muſt be ſomething, l 
where there is nothing. And therefore Bernier obſerves, That Bernier _ - uu 
thoſe who confound Space and Body, run themſelves into ſtrange ab- , 4. | 
ſurdities by 4 Corporeal Subſtance to fill all poſſible ſpace, or rather . | 1 
to be ſpace it ſelf; and that God cannot annihilate the leaſt part of 4 | 
it. And he concludes it to be neither Subſtance nor Accident, but 
a mere Capacity. And it was not an improbable Conjecture of that 
Learned Perſon who wrote to Des Cartes upon this Argument, 
that this Doctrine of his, as he cxplain'd it, laid the foundation H Mori 
of Spineza's opinion of the Infinite extent and power of matter; . . 
but I cannot think that Des Cartes himſelf intended it fo, how- 7. 245 
ever the other underſtood it. And it is great pity one of fo 
clear a Capacity in other things, ſhould ſo ſtifly adhere to fo un- 
reaſonable an Opinion. And yet we find his Diſciples go on 
to defend him in this Matter. For when Monſ. Huet had obſected, 
That Des Cartes had made Extenſion, which was an Accident, to cmſur. 
be a Subſtance ; Monſ. Regis anſwers, That he confounded Extenſion Cartes l g. 
which was of the eſſence of Body, with the Extenſion which be- Regis Ri. 
ed to Quantity; whereof the one is conſidered in it ſelf, and the pou/e 4 1a 
other with reſpet? to Magnitude. But let it be conſider d how he 5%"%. 
pleaſes, it is ſtill but a Mode belonging to a Subſtance, and not 1. 5. 255. 
the Subſtance it ſelf. However, he refers us to his Book of Phy- 
fics for the clearing of this Matter. And there we find indeed, 
that he diſtinguiſhes three ſorts of Bodies, Phyſical, Mechanical, bo . 
and Mathematical. A Phyſical Body is one compos'd of many in- LN 
ſenſible parts in its due order and figure, from whence reſult the | 
Phyſical properties. A Mechanical Body is one compos'd of groſs 
and ſenſible parts, which by their- figure and ſituation are proper 
for particular motions. A Mathematical Body us a Body conſider d 
with its proper extenſion under a regular figure, as a Cube or a . 
linder. Bae this doth not ſhew that Des Cartes did not confound 
2 Mathematical and Phyſical Body : For it is an eaſy thing to find 
out diſtinctions to avoid a difficulty; but then they ought to be 
| | i agreeable 
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agreeable co the general ſenſe of thoſe Terms. But here a Ma- 
thematical Body is confin d to Regular Figures whereas the gene- 
ral notion of it is ſuch a Body as Des Cartes himſelf means, when 
he calls it, Geometrical Quantity, ſucih as ir the object of Mathema- 
tical Demonſtrations : i. e. of any kind of Figures abſtract from 
Phy fical Bodies; and this, he faith, it that matter he treated of. 
And to ſuch a Bad/ Extenſion alone belongs, and to none elſe, 
cither Phyſical or Mechanical. : "Fa 40/4 | 
- Here then hes the difficulty as to Des Cartes his Principles: he 
conſiders Matter Geometrically, i e. AbſtratFedly; with reſpect to 
bare Extenſion, and yet ſuppoſes: the effects of Phyſical Bodies; 
ſuch as Divifon of parts of matter one from another, and a motion 
of- thoſe parts in order to the compoſition of things. But Mathe- 
matical Extenſion is capable of no Diviſion but in the Mind; for 
no Man imagins the Earth really divided by the Parallels and Me- 
ridrans, &ce. and the Diviſion of the parts of an empty ſpace is 
nothing but a Mathematical Diviſion, which implies nothing real] 
in that. ſpace, but a mere act of the Mind in conceiving the di- 
ſtance between the ſeveral parts of it. | r 
But Des Cartes proves it impoſlible there ſhould be a vacuum 


in Mature, becauſe the extenſion of Space and Body are all one. But 
may not Gop annette that Air which is between the ſides of a 


 Vegllel, and would chere not be a Vacuum between? No; he faith 
u malſſilie te cunceiue ſucbh a Cavity without Extenſſon, or ſuch 
an Extenſion without Matter; and if the middle ſubſtance were an- 
nihilated, the ſides muſt come together, becauſe there would be no- 
thing between: By which we ſee, that this Notion of the Identity of 
Emntenjion and Corporeal Subſtance had ſunk fo deep into his Mind, 
that he makes Annihilation of the Subſtance of Matter impoſſible 
to Divine Power: for there can be no ſuch Vacuity, but there muſt 
» remain Extenſon, and conſequently a Corporeal Subſtance. This 
+ - hath been objected to the followers of Des Cartes, and lately by 
„ Riponſe Du Hamel, in his Cenſure of Negis his Carteſian Philoſophy ; and 
"+ 5 it is worth the while to ſee what anſwer he makes to it. He ſaith, 
Hamel, That bis objettion about the Annihilation of the Air between the 
Heaven and Earth, can be of no force to prove a Vacuum; becauſe 
if there be no ſpace, they muſt touch one another; and if they do not, 
there muſt be ſpace, and —_—_ 4 Corporeal Subſtance. But faith 
Du Hamel, may not Gop by the ſame power by which he pre- 
| ſerves the Bodies between Heaven and Earth; defiriy them, and 
| then there muſt be a Vacuum? He anſwers plainly, That an Au- 
1 nihhilation of the ſubſtance of matter is impoſſible, even to the power 
f God; becauſe his Will is immutable. He grants that God may 
-" deſtroy the Air, and all other Bodies as to their Form, or preſent 
. Modification 5 but he cannot deſtroy their Matter, i. e. their Exten- 
fun, which is à true ſubſtance, and ſubſtances are indefectible 
Where we plainly fee that the Carteſians aſſert the neceſſary Exi- 
ſtenee of Matter, and that it is not in the power of Gop todeſtroy 
it; and whatever they may talk of the Will of Gop, they deny 
any power to exerciſe it with reſpe& to Matter. N 
| Du Hamel proceeds. How can thoſe Bodies touch one 
another, when Gop can create another Body between? No, ſaith 
Regin That ſtill fuppoſes a ſpace between ;' and if there be a % _ 
| I there 
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there muſt be 4 body, and 7 a vacuum is a re 
But this Space, faith Du Hamel, is nothin 
tion of the Mind, and there is no arguing 


e of things. Regis replies, that their Ideas depend 2 
e realities of things and that the Idea 7 6 2 os = ten F 
one of their primitive Ideas ; and that it repreſents ſubſtance, and 
all ſubſtance is incorruptible. Still we ſee the neceſſary exiſtence of 


ener in 7 Jo: 
ut Imaginary, a fi- 


om thence to the Na- 


Matter is look'd on by them as a fundamental Principle, and de- 


pending on primitive Ideas. 


Monſ. Bernier puts thecaſe of Air being annihilated between two Aug 15 


walls; and he deſires to know of the Carteſians, whether theſe two 
walls will come together or not? They ſay, They muſt, if there 
be nothing between. True, faith he, hive is nothing Corporeal, 
or that touches our Senſes, no Subſtance or Accidents; but there 
is a true diſtance remaining. Suppoſe a Chamber 20 foot long, 
15 foot bread, and 10 foot high; and theſe dimenſions to be mea- 
ſured, and one wall 20 foot diſtant from the other: it cannot be 
ſaid that it is the Air that makes the diſtance between them; how 
then comes this diſtance to be quite loſt, if the Air be deſtroy'd? 
They have no anſwer, he ſaith, but to ſay, It is an impoſſible Sup- 

oſition; and they will rather — Babe o Omniporency in anni- 

lating the Air, than let go their Opinion. Monſ. Regis in his 
Phyſics, takes notice of Bernier's Doubts, and in anſwer to them 
he reſolves it at laſt into this, That it is impoſſible there ſhould be 
an Annihilation, ſo as to make a Vacuum; becauſe Subſtances can- 
not ceaſe: not from the Nature of things, but from the immutable 
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Mill of God. And after all poſſible Objections, here they ſtick, 


and ſeem reſolv'd to maintain, that Extenſion and Matter are the 
ſame. | | | 

Even Monſ. Rohault himſelf, altho' in ſome things he ſaw it ne- 
ceſſary to leave Des Cartes, yet in this he perſiſts, That the E/- 
ſence of Matter conſiſts in Extenſion, and that Space and Matter are 
the ſame; and therefore a Vacuum is impoſſible. And to the Obje- 
tion about the walls of a Chamber ſtanding, when the Air is anni- 
hilated, he avoids anſwering as to God's Ommipotency ; but, he faith, 
according to our Underſtanding the walls muſt come together. And 
to that about the wall's diſtance not depending on the Air, he an- 
ſwers, That the being of the walls do's not depend upon the Air with- 
in, but the ſtate or diſpoſition of them doth upon the Extenſion be- 
tween them. Which he ſuppoſes impoſlible to be taken away, and 
that the Subſtance of Matter hath a neceſſary Exiſtence. 

The ſubſtance of this Argument comes to this. Des Cartes 
makes all the matter of the World to be one and the ſame: but he 
aſſerts the Eſſence of Matter to be extenſion ; and that Extenſion 
can neither be created nor annihilated: and therefore it is impoſ- 
ſible upon his Principles, to make out the dependence of Matter 
upon an infinite Creator. If it be ſaid, that Des Cartes ex reſly 
faith, That it ſeemed manifeſt to him that there is no other eneral 


Rohault. 
Tr. Phyſ. 
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| n. 35. 
Cauſe which created matter with motion and reſt but God; And that N 
in 4 Fragment of his laſt Anſwer to Dr. H. M he faith, That if Epil. 20. I. 


matter were left to it ſelf, it would not move, but that it was 95. 

moved by God: I anſwer, That according to his Principles the Sub- 

ſtance of Matter muſt be before, becauſe there muſt be Space 52 
| * 
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| Space and Matter are the ſame. And I can ſec no poſſible way of 
2 him, but by ſaying, that he held two forts of Matter; 
one part is Phyſical matter, which Gop gave motion to at fir} 
when he created it, and out of which the World was fram'd; and 
the other Mathematical, which conſiſts in mere Extenſion : bur 
how to reconcile theſe two to his aſſerting One and the ſame mat- 

ter in the World, is a thing above my Underſtanding. 
tt The next thing to be conſider d, is Des Cartes his undertaking 
fo give an Account of the Phenomena of the Univerſe from the 
Mechanical Laws of motion, without a particular Providence. We 
, are told by. ſome, who have been very converſant with the Athci- 
1 tical Perſons of our Age, That the) deſpiſe the Epicurean Hypo- 
fr. Cuperi Fheſis of the World's being made by a fortuitous concourſe of Atoms, 
Arian. 4s @ ridiculous thing; and think-Moſes his Account more probable 
** 2 than that: (which is a great favor indeed.) So that it is to little 
| 15 purpoſe now to ſpend time in ſhew ing how precarious and unſatiſ- 
| Factory the A v5 of Epicurus were, who ſuppos'd motion in 
| matter, without the leaſt ground for it; but Des Cartes was a Man 
| | of too great ſenſe and judgment to commit ſuch blunders as Epi- 
curus was guilty of (whom one of his ſharpeſt Adverſaries allows 
Huet.Cen/. to have been of a great and ſearching Wit, well skilled in Geometry, 
Phil K. lo Which he endeavor'd to ee, Natural "Philoſophy ; (alths' be 
| | fail d in his Attempt) That he had a faculty of expreſſing his 
mind . clearly in few words above any either ancient or modern 
Writer.) Therefore it will be neceſlary to conſider what Des Cartes 

yields, that we may not miſtake or miſ-repreſent his deſign. 

1. He grants, that Gop did at firſt create Matter, which was 
capable of reſt or motion. 

2. That Matter left to it ſelf would be without any motion; and 
therefore the firſt motion was from Gop. | 

3. That Gop by his ordinary Providence doth preſerve as much 
motion in the World, as was given at firſt. 

4. That we have no reaſon to ſuppoſe any other alteration in 
the ordinary courſe of things, according to the Laws of motion, 
than what we are certain of by Experience or Revelation. 

And now the main point is, Whether matter being thus put into 
motion, can produce the Phenomena of the World, without any 
farther interpoſition of Providence, than ony to preſerve the mo- 
tion of matter? For which we muſt conſider, That he doth not 
give a ſatisfactory account, 1. of the Nature and Laws of motion; 
nor 2. of the Phenomena of the Univerſe. 

(l.) As to the former, I ſhall inquire into his Not ion of Motion, and 
then of the Laws of it. 0 

(1) He aſſerts, That Motion, according to his Principles, is 

barely a mode of Matter, without any inward Principle of Motion. 

Prix. For Motion, he faith, is the change of the ſituation of Bodies, 
»#r:. 1 with reſpect to one another; or 4 removing 4 Body from the vici- 
nity of ſome Bodies to the neighborhood of others ; and he places it 

in ſuch @ Tranſlation on purpoſe, that it may be — to 

be only 4 Mode of the Matter moved, as Figure is of a thing fi- 

gured. But it is not ſo eaſy to underſtand that Motion, which im- 

ports an Action, ſhould be only a Mode of the Matter moved, as it 

is that Figure belongs only to the thing figured. For it is not poſſible 


for 
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for the Figure to be any where elſe, but in that Bod ich h 2 
it; but it is poſſible to apprehend Motion to come N ” 
external Agent, or an internal Principle; and fo it is not a mere 

mode of the thing moved. But when the whole weight is laid 

upon the Nature of Motion in this caſe, ſome greater evidence 

ought to have been given how motion being once given to Mat- 

ter, as a Mode of it, muſt always continue, when the reſiſtence 

of Bodies doth certainly weaken it ſo as to need a new force to 

repair it. F or either all motion of matter muſt be by a violent 
impulſe, without regard to the different force or magnitude of 
things; (which 1s to overthrow the due Laws of Motion) or elſe 

there muſt be a proportion in the force of the mover to the reſi. 

ſtence of the Body moved: and if there be a regard to that pro- 
portion (or elſe the ſmalleſt Body might move the greateſt) then 

there mult be a reſiſtence in that Body which is moved: But every 
reſiſtence gives a check to the motion of that Body which moved 

it, and every check leſſens the impulſe; and fo from a gradual re- 
fiſtence there muſt come a _ decay, till at laſt all motion muſt 

ceaſe; as it is in all Machines, whole motion depends upon ex- 

ternal force. Des Cartes indeed faith, That whatever motion is loſt 

by one Body is communicated to the next, and ſo the firſt motion is 
feilt preſerved. But it is hardly puſſible to make it appear, that 
Motion is not ſo much weakned by reſiſtence, but that ie can preſervt 

it ſelf in a degree of motion proportionable to that which is not 
communicated to another. For the frequency of impulſe leſſens the 

power of reflection; and it appears in Light, and Sounds, and other 
things, that whatever is reflected grows weaker. So that reſiſtence 

muſt gradually weaken motion. And in the motion of projected 
Bodies, Des Cartes himſelf grants, That the motion continues Part. 11. 
till it be hinder d by the reſiſtence it meets with ; and he faith, * ** 
It is manifeſt that the motion is retarded by the Air, and other um- 

bient fluids, and ſo it cannot continue long. But is that an Argu- 

ment that Bodies do continue motion, till they be hinder d, and that 

motion is only a mode of the Body mov'd ? Whatever Mode it is, it 

comes from the force of the immediate Agent, and not from the 
motion at firſt given to Matter; and here we ſee the reſiſtence it 

meets with, ſoon gives a ſtop to it. Therefore it ſeems uncon- 
ceivable that all the motion in the World, conſidering the conti- 

nual reſiſtance of Bodies, ſhould be the ſame mode of Matter, „, , 
which was at firſt given to it. And as to his definition of Motion, Enchiid, 
ſome have undertaken to demonſtrate it to be falſe, by ſhewing — 
how one Body may come nearer to another, without changing the 
ſituation of the parts next adjoyning to it; and that there is no ſuch 
reciprocal motion as he aſſerts, altho' there be a 3 3 7 
of ſituation, which is unavoidable. But Monſ. Rohault faith, * 
That motion is to be taken with reſpett to the next, and not to any . 1. f. 1. 
remote Bodies. However Monſ. Regis thought fit to quit that de- 1 
finition of Des Cartes for another, which Du Hamel faith is „ - 
not at all better; but he thought it neceſſary to take in the Effi- 2 
cient Cauſe of motion, which makes it not to be a mere mode of 7%, 
the matter moved. And but for the Any of Mathematicians func, 
and Philoſophers, it would be thought ridiculous for a thing not /. 7. 


to be ſaid fo be moved, a doth not change the ſituation a 
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to the next Bodies about it; as that the Kernel of a Nut is not 
moved, becauſe it is thrown with the Shell upon it; or that the 
Wine is not moved in a Ship at Sea, becauſe it keeps within che 
Veſſel. So, if the Earth be carry'd about with the force of the 
Vortex wherein it is, tis as certainly moved as a Pendulum is with 
the motion of the Ship, altho' it hath a proper motion of its own. 
Des carte: But Des Cartes undertakes to give an account of the Propor- 
TIS tion of the increaſe and leſſening of morion, — * the meeting of 
&. two hard Bodies, and he lays down ſeven Rules to determin it; 

but it falls out very unhappily, that fix of them are deny'd to be 

true, and that the firſt doth not anſwer the end it was brought for. 

This was a bold charge on fo great a Mathemarician but all that 

Reponſe, Regis faith in anſwer to it is, That he did not undertake to defend 

tare all Des Cartes his Rules of motion, becauſe they did not appear to 

him exact enough. But if the Particular Rules of motion be no 

better fix d nor underſtood, how come they to be ſo certain, that 

the ſame quantity of motion is ſtill preferv'd in the World? For 

Prin. Part, that Des Cartes hath recourſe to the immutable Will of Gov, 

I. 36. which hath determin'd it. No doubt if Gop hath determin'd it, 

ſo it muſt be. But from whence comes Des Cartes to know this to 

be the immutable Will of Gop? What antecedent Reaſon is there 

to farisfy any Man's Mind, chat GOD by his immutable Will muſt 

up the ſame proportion of motion in the World? Why may 

not God alter or ſuſpend the Laws of motion, as to the parts of 

matter, in what way or manner he thinks good? What repug- 

nancy 1s there to the Divine Nature in ſo doing? So that theſe 

Arguments à priori, (as they call them) have no kind of Evidence 

as to ſuch matters, which may be or not be, as Gop pleaſes. Be- 

ſides, what neceſſity was there that Motion muſt be only a Mode 

of Matter? And that Mode to be preſerv'd by ſuch Laws of Mo- 

tion, which are fo very uncertain? A very Skilful and Ingenious 

ar. Boyle Philoſopher of our own faith, That this Rule, which he ſaith 

of the bigh is the moſt uſeful of all Des Cartes's, is very metaphyſical, and not 

of Man's very cogent to him. And he doth not ſee how it can be demonſtrated ; 

intelle# to- and he queſtions whether it be agreeable to Experience. And he was 

ward:God, 2 Perſon very favorable to Des Cartes, as far as he could; as ap- 

aer pears on all occaſions in his Writings; but here we ſee he gives 

up his Fundamental Rule. Du Hamel ſaith, The Argument from 

God's Immutability is no force, becauſe it holds not as to Extrinſecal 

Reponſe Actions. a to defend this, runs into that Abſurdity to make 

2A GOD a neceſlary Agent, becauſe God's Will and his Eſſence are 
22 1 the ſame whichoverthrowsall Religion in the Conſequence of it. 

2 But Des Cartes himſelf excepts ſuch mutations as are made in 

Il. a. 36. Matter, by evident Experience, or Divine Revelation. What is 

the meaning of this? Can that be an Immutable Will of Go Dd, 

- which is contradicted by Evident Experience, and Divine Revela- 

tion? Or were theſe words only put in to avoid Cenſure? As 

the World was ſaid to be Þndefinite, leſt he ſhould be charg'd with 

making the World Infinite; and the Definition of Motion was al- 

tered, to avoid Galileo's fate: But there is no diſſembling in this 

matter; if it be contradicted by Evident Experience, it can be no 

fix d and Immutable Rule; if it can be alter'd in caſe of Miracles, 

the Argument from GO p's Immutability ſignifies nothing. * 
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if it be no repugnancy to the Divine Nature to alter, or! * 


ſuſpend 


| ; then we can h | 
rance as to Gop's Will any farther than himſelf aid nb 


and conſequently they muſt prove that Gop hath mani N. 
to be his Will. But fich Roboulr, Ir is wnberoming Fügt, 


on all occaſions to run to Miracles and Divine Power. Who 
them upon it? We may certainl 
Providence, as to Cauſes and Effects, without aſſerting theſe No- 
5 but tis 1: of taking it for 

granted, that none but his Principles are fit for Philoſophers. 

Come we now to examin his catholic Laws of Motron: and of at, 
all _ 85 8 5 to be vey 17 and certain, becauſc ſo 
much de $ upon them; and yet 1 am afraid we: hardly 
find one be: Nika + f | . LIE —_ 
Ihe firft of chem is, That every thing remains in the ſime ſtute n. 
it was in, unleſs it be changed by External Cauſes. From whence - 
he concludes, That which is moved always continues to be moved; 
and that nat hing tends to reft, which is contrary to the Laws 
Nature, becauſe Reſt is comtrary to Motion: and nothing tends to its brei. 
contrary, for that would be to tend to its own deftruttion. The main , 
thing intended by this, is to aſſert the continuance of Motion in 


the parts of che Univer, upon their being once put into it; 10 
that Reft is a ſtate of violence to a Body Bin Any becauſe 
Reſt and Motion are contrary to each other. Bur thi 


8 10 2 

weak Foundation to build fo much upon: For, we are not to 8 
the Bodies in which they are: And I think it will be very hard | 
to perſuade any Body endued with Senfe and Motion, that after ; = 
wWeariſome Motion, he doth aim at his own deſtruction by ſeeking =» 

for Reſt. This is a ſort of Reafoning would not be ex from 
Philoſophers ; that becauſe Motion and reſt are contrary Motions, 
therefore no Body in Motion can tend to Reſt. But every thi | 
continues m the Kare it was in, till it be put out of it; therefore 1 
every thing in motion muſt continue to move. This is not clearly 
expreſs'd. For if it be meant, that every thing from it {elf con- 
tinues in its original ſtate, then it is not true. For Matter, he 
confeſſes, would reſt, if Gop did not give motion to it; and fo 
it muſt continue to reſt, and there could be no Motion at all: If 
it be meant, that every thing continues in the-ſtate G op put it 
into, unleſs he appointed ſeveral Cauſes to alter it, then it is true; 
but it doth not ſerve his purpoſe. For if Gop hath appointed 
both Motion and Reſt for ſome Bodies, it can never be ſaid that 
ſuch tend to their own deſtruction, when they tend to that Reſt 
which Gop and Nature appointed for them. If Go p hath * 

ointed them for continual Motion, as the great Bodies of t 
T niverſe, then they muſt continue in it, not CONE of any in- 
herent Law of Motion, but by the immutable Will of Gop. Des j 
Cartes faw it neceſſary for Gop to 8 Matter into motion Eg 
but he would have the framing of the Laws of this motion e 15 j 
ſelf; whereas he had acted more reſpectfully towards his Maket, 
and more like a Philoſopher, i. e. more conſonatitly to his owh 
Principles, to have left Go that made the World and gave mo- 


tion to Matter, to have ſetled thoſe Laws of Motion, 82 


the Laws of Motion, as he ſees cauſe; 
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agrecable to his Infinite Wiſdom. For theſe Notions are unbe- 

coming Philoſophers, to make Motion a mere Mode of Matter; 

and this Mode to be ſupported by Divine Concourſe ; but fo, that 

Motion and Reſt being contraries, whateyer is in Motion muſt con- 

tinue in it; becauſe Motion and Reft being contraries, nothing can 
tend to its own deſtruction. . . ay. ad. Manas 

Part. . Beſides, I know not how to reconcile this with another Law of 

» 39 Nature, as he calls it, That all Bodies in a circular motion endeator 


5 * what in them lies to recede from the center of their motion. Is not 

, a Body put into a Circular Motion in a ſtate belonging to it? How 

comes it then not to continue in that ſtate, but to endeayor all it 

can to get out of it? And yet all the Phenomena of Light 
| depends upon this Law: That the round particles of the ſecond 
3 „ Element endeavor to recede from their centres; not from any cogita- 


tion, (no doubt of it) but becauſe they are ſo plac d and incited to 

that Motion. Is that poſſible, and yet all Hadies continue in the 

tate they are in, when they endeavor what they can to get out of 
it? Are not theſe more contrary than Motion and Re/f? I do 
not meddle with External Hindrances, but the Natural Endeavors 
of Bodies. But it may be ſaid, That Des Cartes imtends his Rule 
only of Primary and Simple Motions, and not of Circular, which 
are violent and unnatural. So indeed hie words ſeem to run at firſt, 

that this Rule relaee wv ſimple and undivided Bodies; but then 1 

fay, it ie or no uſe, as to the preſent Phenomena; and he ſpeaks 

of the Laws of ſuch Motion as we may obſerve in Bodies: which 

words ſignify nothing, unleſs his Law reaches to the Bodies now 

| in being; and I ſee no reaſon for him to 95 85 Circular Motion 

3 to be any more repugnant to the Nature of Matter, than any other 

| pee, Regis to avoid this, faith, That Circular Motion is not Unnatural, 

% but Accidental ; and the ſtate of the Body is to be taken from what 

it would be, if External 9 —4 were removed ; i. e. in a right Line. 

But he doth not attend to the Conſequences of this; for then the 

Circular Motion of the Heavens muſt be Accidental, and not un- 

der the care of Providence, or the immutable Will of Gop. For 

Govp's Mill, he ſaith, is that every Body be preſerved in its own 

fate; now, faith he, the ſtate of a Body in motion is in à right 

tine, and the endeavor of Nature is to keep to that. Then fay 1, 

whatever Motion is againſt the ſtate wherein Nature deſigns it, 

muſt be not only Accidental but Violent, becauſe it is againſt the 

courſe of Nature. And if it be violent, it cannot be ſuppos'd to 

| | | be under; Gop's immutable Will; but if it be not Violent, then 

| a Body in circular motion muſt endeavor to preſerve it ſelf in that 
ſtate, and not to recede from it, as Des Cartes ſuppoſes. 

Monſ. Du Hamel objects againſt this Law, that Permanent Be- 
ings do indeed endeavor to preſerve themſelves in the ſtate the 
are in; but it doth not hold in Beings that are ſucceſſive; becauſe 
the former are in their full ſtate at firſt, but it is otherwiſe in ſuc- 
ceſſiye. But faith Regis, This doth not hinder them from not doing 
. any thing to their deſtruction. So that it is a plain caſe, no Body in 
Motion can tend to 4 1 becauſe Motion and Reſt are contrary ; and 

this is a Fundamental Law of Nature, for this weighty Reaſon. 

The ſecond Law is, That all Motion, according to Ween isina 


right line, and that oblique and circular motion ariſes from the mo- 
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tion and interpoſition of other Bodies; and whatever Boa, — 
circularly, hath a perpetual tendency to recede from the _ of the 
circle itdeſcribes. 


Now if this Rule had that evidence which is neceſſary to make 


it a fundamental Law of Motion, it muſt be proved either from 


the Nature of Matter and Motion, or from the immutable Will of 
Gop: Ihe latter is not pretended to be proved, but onl from the 
immut ability and ſimplicity of the operation whereby God doth pre- 
ſerve_ motion in matter; which only regards that ver moment, 
without regard to what was before. But how from hence it follows 
that Motion, which extends to more moments, ſhould be deter- 


mined one way rather than another, I cannot apprehend. For if 


the Motion be in a right line, it muſt be in more moments than 
one, as well as in a circle; and if it prove any thing, it is that 
God preſerves motion only in a point: but Des Cartes owns That 


it cannot be concerved in an inſtant, altho in a 5 line. How then 


comes Mot ion in a Right Line to come from Gop's Immutability, 
and not in 4 Circle? Becauſe it is determined in every inſtant to- 
wards a right line. This ought to have been made more evident, 
than from the inſtance of the Hing: For the falling down of the 
Stone to the Earth, is 9 from another cauſe; vir. from the 
Principle uf Gravitation, and not from the Inclination of matter 
to move in a right line. Neither can it be ſaid to come from the 
Nature of Matter, or Motion: For a Circular Motion, hath ag 
much the Nature and Definition of Motion, according to Des 
Cartes, as the other: and Matter is of it ſelf indifferent, which 
way it moves; and ſome have thought Circular Motion more 
peried: becauſe they obſerv'd the motion of the Heavens to be ſo. 

ut if it ariſes from the impediments of other Bodies, they muſt 
ſhew, that Matter was firſt put into motion in a ſtreight line; and 
if Gop put all the parts of Matter at firſt into motion in a right 
line, how came the impediments to make it circular? For Gop 


8 motion as he gave it; he firſt gave it in right lines, and his 
Z 


I is immutable, therefore it muſt always ſo continue; and ſo 
Circular Motion will be impoſſible. | 
But let us ſuppoſe Circular Motion, how comes it to be ſo evi- 
dent as to be made a Law of Nature, That 4 Body in that motion 
always endeavors to recede from the center? How is this conſi- 
ſtent with the Principle of Gravitation and Attraction, which de- 
pends upon Mathematical Demonſtrations? Can it be in the Na- 
ture of Bodies to tend to the center, and to recede from it at the 
ſame time? And it is a very improbable thing, that 82 ſhould 
be nothing elſe, but ſome N being not ſo quick in their mo- 
tion from the center as others are, theſe being left in the lurch, 
and preſs d by the motion of the other, do ſink under them; and 
ſo come nearer to the center, which is all that Des Cartes means 


by Gravity. But of this afterwards. =» 
The lat Fundamental Law of Motion is, That when a Bod 


meets another, if it hath not a greater power to proceed in 4 £ t 
line than the other hath to hinder it, then it turns aſide, but loſeth 
not its mation; if it hath a greater force than the other, then it 


communicates its motion to the other, and loſeth it ſelf as much ** 
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A. Boyle matter of theſe Laws of Motion, Mr. Boyle faith, That they have 


of Venera- 
tion, &c. 


p. 41. 


Princip. 
Part. 3. 
* 48. 


N. 49. 


| the Sun and fixed Stars out of the firſt ; the Heavens out of the ſe- 


me is, that it is as precarious and groundleſs as the Epicurean, and 


others, nor any more evidence as to the Production of his Ele- 


. firſt Particles. But beſides theſe, there are others more groſs and 


it 7 ves. The reaſon given of this 18, ' Becauſe it is the immutable 
i1l bf God, that the ſame quantity of motion ſhall be always pre- 
ſerved: Of which I have ſpoken already. And as to the whole 


been reteiv'd by Learned Men, rather upon the Authority of ſo fa- 
mous 4 Mathematician, than upon any convictive evidence which 
accompunies the Rules themſelves. | 
The next thing we are to do is, to ſee whether from theſe Laws 
— he gives a ſatisfactory Account of the making of the 
niverſe. | 
And here we muſt conſider the Elements out of which he ſup- 
poſeth it made, and the account of the things made out of them. 
As to the Elements , this, in ſhort, 1s his account of them. 
The Particles of matter into which it was firſt divided, could not 
at firſt be round, becauſe then there muſt be a vacuum between them ; 
but they muſt by ſucceſſion of time become round, becauſe they had 
various circular motions (altho' the Natural Motion be in a Right 
Line, and God's immutable Will be that every thing ſhould be pre- 
ſerved in its Natural ftate.) But that force which put them into 
theſe Notions, was great enough to wear off their Angles, and ſo 
they become round.. ch being joyn d together muſt leave ſome in- 
tervals, which were 7 55 the filmgs off ru the Anples ; 
which were very ſmall and of a figure fit to 35 all intorſtices, 
and were cid about with a very quick motion. So that here we 
have two Elements, one of the round Particles, and another of 
the ſubtile Ethereal matter, which came by the attrition of the 


re; and which make the third Element, 


pin 9 for motion by their 
out odies of the viſible World are compos'd ; 


of theſe, all the 


cond; and the Earth, with Comets and Planets out of the laſt. 
The main thing which makes this Hypotheſis unſatisfactory to 


they differ only as to the beginning of Motion; which the Epi- 
cyreans ſuppoſe to belong to Matter, and Des Cartes faith, it comes 
from an infinite Agent diftin& from it; becauſe he ſuppoſes that 
it would not move of it ſelf, unleſs it were put into motion. 
Which being ſet aſide, there is no more of the Wiſdom or Pro- 
vidence of to be found in His making of the World than the 


ments. For he firſt ſuppoſes, that there can be no Vacuum in Na- 
ture, which he proves only from his Mathematical Notion of Body 
conſiſting only in Extenſion; and from hence he undertakes to give 
an Account, not of Goy's creating the matter of the World at 
once, nor of his Production of things within ſix days; but how 
in proceſs of time Particles of matter being divided would 
come to make up his ſeveral Elements. And for this, he makes 
uſe of ſeveral Suppoſitions without any ground of reaſon why it 
muſt be fo and no otherwiſe, which was the thing which he un- 
dertook ro Merſennus to do. For what reaſon doth he give that 
matter muſt be divided at firſt, in order to the production of the 
Etements* When there can be no Diviſſon, but there on be 

nter- 
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Intervals between the Parts; and if all Matter be One a; 77 
and the Space of the Intervals be neceſſarily fd nt 


tended Matter; what diviſion of Parts could there be? And how 
8, 


can that Extenſion be divided into ſolid Bodies? Des Cartes 


That 1 Reaſon we cannot find out how big the parts of Matter were ver 4; 


at fir 


ſcribed. Then it is impoſſible to find out by Reaſon how the 


world was made. For, f God, as he confeſſes, might uſe innu- 


merable ways of doing it, and we cannot tell which he pitched upon ; 
what a vain 3 55 is it in any Man to undertake to give an Ac- 
count how the World came to be form'd? And therefore Rohan!t 
with great Judgment, pretends not to give an Account how Matter 
was torm'd by Gop at the firſt Creation; but only to ſhew 2 
1 it might be fram'd, ſo as to ſolve the Appearances 
of the World. But neither he nor Des Cartes can reconcile this 
primitive diviſion of Matter into parts, with their original no- 
tion of Matter, which is nothing but Extenſion. But if Matter 
be ſo divided, as Des Cartes ſuppoſes, may we not reaſonably con- 
Clude, that there were three ſuch Elements as he ſheaks of? The 


how quick their motion, nor what kind of Circles they de- 


u. 46. 


Trad, 


Phyſic, c. 


F 21. . 6. 


Queſtion is not, Whether there be not a Diſtinckion of the Par- 


ticles of Matter anſwerable to theſe three Elements, viz. a more 
fubtle and Erhiereal Subſlance, as in Fire; a leſs ſubtle and glo- 


bular, as in Air; a groſſer, as in Earth; which arc moſt made accord. 
ing to theſe Principles,. out of ſuch different Particles: but the 


point is, Whether theſe Elements can be produc'd in ſuch a man- 


ner by the mere Motion of Matter? And Des Cartes will by no 


means allow them to be made round, for fear of his Vacuum, which 


would ſpoil all, but hat by length of time they would become round; 
nay they muſt become round; Eas non potuiſſe fucreſſ temporis non 
i rotundas, are his words. Now here lies the difficulty, to ſhew 


how theſe muſt become round by his own Laws of Motion, z. e. 


by a motion in a right line; for he faith, It is done by various cir- 
cular motions. But how comes the Original Matter of it ſelf to 
deviate from the fundamental Law of Motion? That is,. from 
' whence came theſe Circular motions, without which the Elements 
could not be form'd? And if the firſt Particles were fo ſolid, as 
is ſuppos'd, how came the Angles to be worn off? For when two 
folid Bodies meet, according to his own Laws of Motion, the 
one communicates motion to the other, and loſes of its own; which 


implies nothing but a mutual contact and 3 upon the 
0 


colliſion; but this doth by no means ſhew how theſe Bodies come 
to wear off each others Angles. And therefore this 1s only a pro- 
duct of fancy, but very neceilary to his purpoſe. But let us ſuppoſe 
that by frequent colliſions ſome alterations would be made in the 
figure of theſe Bodies; what a long time mult it be before they be- 
come ſpherical? Too long to be conſiſtent with ſuch a thing as Crea- 
tion ; which at the ſame time is pretended to be belicy'd. But the 
only agreeable Suppoſition to this is, The exiſtence of matter from 
eternity, which having we know not how many Ages ſince been pur 
into motion, then by a caſual concourſe (for it was not by the Laws 
of Motion) theſe Particles juſtling one againſt another, at laſt 
rubb'd off the uneven Particles, ſo as to make them round. But 
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what quantity was there of ſuch Particles in proportion to what 
Was left? For it may eaſily be too great and ſo the firſt Element 
Enchirid. bg 00 powerful pw the ſecond, as ſome haye undertaken to de- 
 moniſtrate that it muſt be, upon Des Cartes his own grounds. And 
er given is inſufficient; becauſe the Proportion of the 
ent will {till be too great, notwithſtanding all the uſes 
75 it; and therefore Robhault more wiſely avoided theſe 
de attempts of farming the World out of the firſt Chaos of confus d 
. Natter, which he found could give no ſatisfaction. | 
Let us noy. in the laſt place come to the Account he yes of 
the e the Univerſe according to theſe Principles. And 
becauſe it would be too large a task to run thro? all, I ſhall confine 
my (elf to thels following: (1) The formation of the Sun and 
6h Stars. (2) The: motion of the Air. (3) The placing of the 
Earth. (4) The Mechaniſm of Animals.. Drs: "ig 
I. As to the formation of the Sun and Stars: which Des Cartes 
Princip, Qith was in this manner; That the matter of the firſt Element 
Parr. 3. increas d by the. attrition of the particles of the ſecond, and there 
* being greater quantity of it than was neceſſary to fill up the inter- 
ſlices 98 the round particles of the ſecond Element, the remain- 
4 went to the centers of the ſeveral Vortices. But here ariſes a 
lifficulty, which takes away any appearance of fatiefaion in this 
matter z which is. That Des Cartes owns that in this matter of 
fir} Erement there are ſome parcels which are leſs divided and 
ae moved, having many Augles, and therefore wy for motion. 
ow why ſhould not theſe take up the Center of the Vortex, and not 
ſe which have a quicker Motion, and endeayor to recede from it? 
For we muſt obſerve, that Des nn Sippoles that theſe bigger 
fragments are mix d with the leſſer, and that they transfer their 
motion to them: according to the Laws of Nature (which ſerve his 
turn as he pleaſes) greater Bodies do eaſier transfer their motion ta 
leſſer, than receive motion from them. So that here we have * 
bigger fragments of the firſt Element mix d with the leſſer, an 
communicating their motion to them. Now, who could 
any other than that theſe ſhould have fix d in the centre of the 
. bPartex? But if this be ſuppos'd, his whole Hypotheſis is loſt; for 
en the Sun and Stars muſt be Opaque, and not Luminous Bodies. 
ut Des. Cartes hath found out a notable Invention to ſend them 
enough from the centre; which is, That they move in the way 
ween, the Poles, towards the middle of the Heaven in à right 
lime, aud there are gathered into lijtle maſſes, ſome from the 
N 9. North, and others from, the South. But when they are in the 
N. „%. Body of the Sun, or a Star, then. they make thoſe ſpots which 
Hinder their Light, and are thrown off like a thick ſcum from 
Princip. heated Liquors. But when he aſſigns the reaſon of Gravity, he 
Peri. 4 faith, It comes from hence, that cho particles which: have à quicks 
er mation preſs down thoſe which are not ſo fit for it, and, by 
that means they get nearer to the center. How comes it then to he 
Na, fo much otherwiſe in theſe parts of the third Element; how came 
they not 5 be age down in the ſame Yortex towards the 
center? Eſpecially. when himſelf there faith, That the partrles, 
F the firſt Element have more power to depreſs the earthy, par- 
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ticles than of the ſecond, becauſe they have more aonranm To 
here he Gedks of the motion within the Vortex n So tha — 2 
ing to his Principles, the matter of the third Element ought to Aub 0 


ſide and be near the center, being leaſt a marti | 

would overthrow his whale Theory A wy Bay e 
about Light, and the ſpots of the Sun, and of Magnetic Þ 
ticles, &c. ſo that theſe Particles of the third Element mug. be 
diſpos d of as he thinks fit, leſt they put all our of order. 44 
mae cy Pur an our of ordet. And 
it is ſtrange he ſhould parallel the Scum made by the fermentin 
of Liquors, with the natural Motion of the Matter of his Ele. 
ments. And if this Principle were true, that the Matter of the 
third Element might get above, and leave the thinner and more 
ſubtle Matter neareſt the center, I do not ſet how the Earth could 
be habitable; for then we could breath nothing 'but thin and e- 
thereal Air, which we could not bear. As appears by the famous 
inſtance of Acoſta, who ſpeaks by his own fad experience, as well Acott »f 
as of others, that he was in great danger of his Life, by going the Indies, - 
over one of the higheſt Mountains of Peru. From whence it 1s £57. 
oblſerv'd, that the moſt ſubtle Air is too thin for Reſpiration. But e 
how comes it to pals, according to theſe Principles, that the hea-7 . 
vier part of the Air is moſt towards the center, and the lighter 
aſcends higheſt? For Air, according to Des Cartes, is a Conge- Princip. 
ries of the, Partirler of the third Element very thin an tf: ; Part. . 
and yet we find this come nearer the center according to is Gra- * 
vity; and the lighter Air goes higher, and hath very different 
effects on Mens Bodies, tho, the motion of it be not ſtrong nor 
violent. For Acoſta faith, That Air which 1s fo fatal to paſſen- 
gers on thoſe Mountains of Pers (which are ſo high, that he faith, 
the Alps and Pyrenees were but as ordinary Houſes to lo 
Towers) is fo ſtill, that it is but as 4 ſmall Breath, neither ſtr 
nor violent; and yet it pierces fo that it often kills Men without 
fecling, and makes their Hands and Toes drop off; as he affirmg 
from his own knowledg. | 

From whence it appears to be a mere fetch in Des Cartes to 

keep theſe Particles of his third Element from being nearer to 
the center, altho' they are more weighty and indiſpos'd to motion 
than others are. 2 
But his whole Hypotheſis is overturn d concerning the Celeſtial 

Bodies, if there be a Principle of Gravitation in Matter; which 
makesa Natural tendency towardsthe Center according to the Quan. 
tity and Diſtance of it. The opinion of Des Cartes his great skill 
in Geometry, hath gone much farther towards perſuading the 
World of the truth of his Theory, than any evidences chat ap- 
pear'd in his Principles themſelves: For Men who are not e e 
| $kill'd in thoſe matters, are very apt to be ſway'd by the Autho- 
ity of thoſe that are. But as it falls out in this caſe, we have this 
Theory of Gravitation fully demonſtrated by a very Learned and 2 
Judicious Mathematician of our own, to whom I refer the Reader, Natural. 
who hath given a Mathematical Account of the Celeſtial Bodies; en 
not only of the Sun and Stars, but of Comets, and the, Moon, from / 


the Principle of Gravitation ny inherent ang eſſential to _ 
| Q ; 


ets 
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ter, but by a a force given and directed by Divine Power and Wiſ⸗ 
\ dom. Which being granted, we have no reaſon to be difpleas'd 
with the cleareſt Aa can be given, in a Mathematical man- 
ner, of the chief Phenomena of the Univerſe. And the fame 
Prefs. Perſon faith, He hath many Reaſt _ to ſuſpect that the reſt may 
depend upon ſome 1 . tur , 1 which * Particles of mat- 
ter do either cohere or other ; for want of the know- 
Rue whereof, Philo 8475 ** hitherto blander'd in Natural 
loſop But we proceed in Des Cartes his Account of his 

Gee Vortices. 
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| Rational Account of the Grounds of the Pro- 

| teſtant Religion; being a Vindication of the 

Lord Ar. hbithop of Canterbury's Relation of 

a Conterence, c. trom the pretended Anfwer of T. C. 

Wherein the true Grounds of Faith are cleared, and 

the falſe diſcovered, and the Church of England vin- 

dicated from the imputation of Schiſm ; and the moſt 

important Controverſies between us and thoſe of the 

Church of Rome throughly examined. The ſecond Edi- 
tion, Fol. 

Origines Britanice, Or, The Antiquities of the Briciſh 
Churches, with a Preface concerning ſome pretended 
Antiquities relating to Britain, in vindication of the 
Biſhop of St. Aſaph, Fol. ; 

Origines Sacre, Or a Rational Account of the Grounds 
of the Chriſtian Faith, as to the Truth and Divine Au- 
thority of the Scriptres, and the matters therein con- 
tained, Fol. with large Additions, 


Irenicum, A Weapon-falve for the Church's wound, N 


LD uarto. 

The Unreaſonableneſs of Separation, Or, An Impar- 
tial Account of the Hiſtory, Nature and Pleas of the 
preſent Separation from the Communion of the Ch. 
of England. Second Edition, Quarto. 

A Diſcourſe CULLGEL DAngs tho Unrewnnanleneſs of 2 
new Separation on account of the Oath, with an An- 
{wer to the Hiſtory of Paſſive Obedience, Quarto. 

A Letter to Mr. G. giving a true Account of a late 
Conference at the D. of P's. 

A ſecond Letter to Mr. G. in anſwer to two Letters 
lately publiſhed concerning the Conference at the D. 
ot Pi i. | 

A Diſcourſe concerning the Nature and Grounds 
of the certainty of Faith, in anſwer to J. S. his Ca- 
tholick Letters. 

The Doctrines and Practices of the Church of Rome, 
timely repreſented; in anſwer to a Book intituled, A 
papiſt Miſ-repreſented and Repreſented, &c. Quarto. 

An Anſwer to ſome Papers lately printed, concern- 
ing the Authority of the Catholick Church in mat- 


ters of Faith, and the Reformation of the Church of 


England. Daarto. 

A —— of the Anſwer to ſome Papers lately 

printed, concerning the Authority of the Catholick 

Chuch in matters of Faith, and the Reformation of 

the Church of England, Duarte. | 
The Doctrine of the Trinity and Tranſubſtantia- 

tion compared as to Scripture, Reaſon, and Tradition: 


In a new Dialogue between a Proteſtant and a Papiſt. 


Part 1ſt. Quarto. 

The * of the Trinity and Tranſubſtantia- 
tion compared, gc. Part 2d. Quarto. 

The Council of Trent examin d and diſprov'd by 
Catholick Tradition, in the main Points in Contro- 
verſy between Us and the Church of Rowe; with a 
particular Account of the Times and Occaſions of In- 
troducing them. Part I. To which a Preface is pre- 
fixed concerning the true — of the Council of Trent, 
and the Notion of Tranſubſtantiation. 

A Diſcourſe — the Idolatry practiſed in the 
church of Rome, and the hazard of Salvation in the 
Communion of it, Octavo. 

An Anſwer to ſeveral Treatiſes occaſioned by a 
Book entituled, A Diſcourſe concerning the Idolatry 
practiſed in the Church of Rome, and the hazard of 
Salvation in the Communion of it: Part I. Octavo. 

A ſecond Diſcourſe in vindication of the Proteſtant 
Grounds of Faith, againſt the pretence of Infallibility 
in the Roman Church, in anſwer to the Guide in Con- 
troverſy, by R. H. Proteſtancy without Principles, and 
Reaſon and Religion; or tlie certain Rule of Faith, 


by the Right Reverend Fath 
fleet, D. D. late L. Biſhop of Worceſter, pay 
at the Phoenix in St. Paul's Church-yard. 


in Gop Edu, Stilling- 
nd ſold by Henry Mortlock 


by E. V. with a parti iry 
ot the Roman 2 1 * — 


An Anſwer to Mr, Creſſy's Epiſtle a logetical 4 
Perſon of Honor, touching his V. n. 
Stillingfleet, Octavo. Santoro = 


A Detence of the Diſcourſe concerning the Idola 
try practiſed in the Church of Rome, — to a 
Book entituled, Catholicks no Idolaters, Octavo. 

Several Conferences between a Roman Prieſt, a 
—_ 8 r mages of the Church of 

5 a | 
3 —— | wer to the late Dialogues 

A Diſcourſe concerning Bonds of Reſiguati 
Benefices in point of 4 Cee Ollows ® 

A Diſcourſe concerning the Illegality of the Eccle- 
ſiaſtical Commiſſion, in anſwer to the Vindication and 
Defence of it: wherein the true notion of the Legal 
Supremacy is b. «dg er is given of t 

ature , ina Miſchief of 
— Orig the Diſpenſing 
The Grand Queſtion concerning the Biſhops Ri 
to vote in Parliament in Caſes Capital, — 2 
gued, from the 333 Rolls and Hiſtory of for- 
mer times; with an Inquiry into their Peerage, and 
Three Eſtates in Parliament, Ofavo. | 

Two Diſcourſes concerning the Doctrine of Chriſt's 


Satisfaction; The true beaſons of his Sufferi 
0 * Fe ufferj 
wherein the Sociman and Antmomian Cue. 52 


truly ſtated and explained: To which is added, a Ser- 
mon concerning the Myſteries of the Chriſtian Faith, 
preached — 15. 1691. With a Preface concerning the 
true ſtate of the Controverſy about Chriſt's Satisfadhion, 
The ſecond Edition, Octavo, 

Sermons preached upon ſeveral Occaſions, in four 
Volumes, Ofavo. | 

A Diſcourſe in vindication of the Doctrine of the 
Trinity: with an Anſwer to the late Socinian Obje- 
ctions againſt jt, from Scripture, Antiquity and Rea- 
ſon. And a Preface concerning the different Explica- 
tions of the Trinity, and the tendency of the preſent 
Socinian Controverſy. The ſecond Edition, Odlavo. 

The Biſhop of Worceſter's Anſwer to Mr. Lochs Let - 
ter concerning ſome Paſſages relating to his Eſſay of 
Humane Underſtanding,mention'd in the late Diſcourſe 
in vindication of the Trinity. Witha Poſtſcript to ſome 
Reflections made on that Treatiſe in a late Socinian 
Pamphlet. | 

An Anſwer to Mr. Lock's ſecond Letter; wherein 
his Notion of Ideas is proved to be inconſiſtent with 
it {e!f, and with the Articles of the Chriſtian Faith, 8. 

Eccleſiaſtical Caſes relating to the Duties and Rights 
of the Parochial Clergy, ſtated and reſolved according 
to the Principles of Conſcience and Law, Octave, 

The Rule of Faith: Or, An Anſwer to the Treatiſe 
of Mr. J. S. entituled, Sure. footing, &c. by John Til. 
lot ſon, B. D. to which is adjoyned a Reply to Mr. J. 
S's third Appendix, &c. by Edward Stillingfleet, D. D. 

A Letter to a Deiſt, in Anſwer to ſeveral Objections 
againft the Truth and Authority of the Scriptures, 8%, 

The Effigies of the Right Reverend Father in God, 
Edward Lord Biſhop of Worceſter, Engraven on a 
Copper-plate, by Robert White, in Fol. price 15. 


A Catalogue of other Books, fold by Henry 
Mortlock. 

The Antiquitics of Nottinghamſhire, extracted out 
of — Original Eyidences, Lieger- Books, and 
other Manuſcripts, and Authentick Authorities; beau- 
tified with Maps, Proſpects and Pourtraictures; by 


Rob, Thornton Dr. of Phyſick, Fol. 
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Serics Chronologica, Olympiadum, Pythiadum, Tſth- 
miadum, Nemeadum, Quibus veteres Græci Tempora 
ſua meticbaniur, per Gulielmum Lloyd, A. M. Epilcopi 
Migornen/'s filium, Fol. , 

Cambriige Concordance. 

Comber on the Common-Prayer. 

Cowley's Works. 

Prince Arthur, by Sir Richard Blackmore. 

His Paraphraſe on the Book of Fob, &c. 
Dryden's Fables. 

-His Works in 2 Vol. 

Knowledg and Practice; Or, A plain Diſcourſe of 
the chief things neceſſary to be known, believed and 
practiſed, in order to Salvation, with a Supplement, 
and ſeveral Additiovs, by Samuel Cradock. A Book 
neceſſary to be read in Families, Fol. | 

The Folly and Unreaſonableneſs of Atheiſm de- 

monſtrated from the advantage and pleaſure of a Re- 
ligious Life: The Faculties of Human Souls: The 
Structure of Animate Bodies, and the Origin and Frame 
of the World; in eight Sermons: Preached at the Le- 
cture, founded by the Honorable Robert Boyle, Eſq; in 
the firſt Year, 1692. 
Of Revelation, and the Meſias. A Sermon preached 
at the Publick Commencement at Cambridge, Fuly 
the 5th. 1696. Both by Richard Bentley, D.D. Cha- 
plain in Ordinary, Library-Keeper to his Majeſty, and 
Maſter of Trinity College in Cambridge. 

An Hiſtorical Examination of the Authority of Ge- 
neral Councils, ſhewing the Falſe Dealing that hath 
been uſed in the publiſhing of them; and the Diffe- 
rence of the Papiſts themielves about he-. Number. 
The ſecond Edition correaed, Tarte. By Rob. Fen- 
kins, late Fellow of St. Fohn's College in Cambridge. 

The Reſtoring of Fallen Brethren; containg the Sub- 
ſtance of two Sermons on Gal. VI. 1, 2. preached at 
the Performance of Publick Penance, by certain Cri- 
minals, on the Lord's Day, uſually called Mid-Lenr- 
Sunday 1696. in the Pariſh-Church of Old Swinford in 
Worceſterſhire ; by Simon Ford, D. D. and Rector there: 
with a Preface, by the Right Reverend Father in God 
Edward Lord Biſhop of Worceſter. 

Some Diſcourſes, Sermons and Remains of the Re- 
ycrend Mr. Glanvil, late Rector of Bathe, and Cha- 
plain in Ordinary to his Majeſty; collected into one 
Volume, and publiſhed by Anthony Horneck, D. D. 
Preacher at the Savoy; with a Sermon preached at his 
Funeral, by Foſeph Pleydel Archdeacon of Chicheſter, 
OUAarto. | 

The Countreyman's Recreation; Or, The Art of 
Planting, Grafting and Gardening, Quarto. 

The — of a Separation from the new 
Biſhops; Or, A Treatiie about Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, 
ſhewing that although a Biſhop was unjuſtly deprived, 
neither he nor the Church ever made a Separation, if 
the Succeſſor was not an Heretick, Quarto. 

The Caſe of Sccs vacant by an Unjuſt or Uncano- 
nical Deprivation, ſtated; in Reply to a. Treatiſe en- 
. tituled, A Vindication of the Deprived Biſhops, Cc. 
together with the ſeyeral other Pamphlets lately pub- 
bl:ſhed as Anſwers to the Baroccian Treatiſe; both by 
Hwumphry Hody, D. D. Fellow of Wadham Coll. in 
Oxford, and Greek Profeſſor. 

The Hopes of a Reſurrection aſſerted, and applied 
in a Sermon preached December 4th. 1700. at the In- 
terment of Mr. Tho. Wright; wherein are ſome oc- 
caſional Reflections on the Abuſe of Funeral Sermons, 
by 7 hilip Stubbs M. A. late Fellow of Wadham Coll. 
Oxon. now Rector of St. —_ London. 

A Diſcourſe concerning the Nature of Idolatry; in 
which a late Author's true and only Notion of Idola- 
try is conſidered and confuted, Quarto. 

Proteſtant Certainty, Or, A ſhort Treatiſe ſhewing 
how a Proteſtant may be well aſſured of the Articles 
of his Fajth, Quarto. 

Veteres Vindicati: In an Expoſtulary Letter to Mr. 


Selater of Putney, upon his Conſenſus Veterum, &c. large Additions. 
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wherein the ablurdity of his Method, and the weak 
neſs of his Reaſons are ſhewn; Hig falſe Aſperſions 
upon the Church of England are wiped off, and her 
Faith concerning the Exchariſt proved to be that of the 
Primitive Church: Together with Animadverſions on 
Dean Boilew's French Tranſlation of, and Remarks up- 
on Bertram. | 
An Anſwer to the Compiler of Nwbes Teſtium: 
Whercin is ſhewn, That Antiquity (in relation to the 
Points in Controverſy ſet down by him) did not for 
the firſt five hundred years believe, teach and practice 
as the Church of Rome doth at preſent believe, teach 
and practice; Together with a Vindication of Ve. 
teres Vindicati, from the late weak and diſingenuous 
Attempts of the Author of Tranſubſtantiation defen- 
ded, by the Author of the Antwer to Mr. Sclater of 
Putney, 

A Letter to Father Lewis Sabran Jeſuit, in anſwer 
to his Letter to a, Peer of the Church of England ; 
wherein the Poſtſcript te the Anſwer to the Nabes Te- 
ſtium is vindicated, and Father Sabran's Miſtakes far. 
ther diſcovered. 

A ſecond Lettet to Father Lews Sabran Jeſuit, in 
anſwer to his Reply. 

A Vindication of the Principles of the Author of 
the Anſwer to the Compiler of Nubes Teftium, in 
anſwer to «late pretended Letter from a Diflenter tothe 
Divines of the Church of England. Theſe five by Dr. 
Gee, Chaplain in Ordinary to his Majeſty. 

A Diſſertation upon the Epiſtles of Phalaris: with 
an Anſwer to the GLJETIONS ot The Honorable Charles 
Boyle, Eſq; by Richard Bentley, D. D. Maſter of 7. rinity 
Coll. in Cameridge, Octavo. To which may be added a 
Chronological Account ot the Life of Pythagoras and 
other Famous Men his Contemporaries; with an Epi- 
ſtle to the Reverend Dr. Bentley about Porphyry's and 
Famblichus's Lives of Fythagoras; by the Right Re- 
verend Father in God ¶ illiam L. Biſhop of Worceſter. 

Ten Sermons preached betore her Royal Highneſs 
the Princeis Anne of Denmark, at the Chappel at St. 
James; by Lewis Atterbury, L. L. D. and one of the 
Six Preachers to her Royal Highnels. | 

The Happy Aſcetick, or the Beit Exerciſe; together 
with Prayers ſutable to cach Exerciſe: To which is 
added a Letter to a Perſon of Quality, concerning the 
Holy Lives of the Primitive Chriſtians, Odtavo. 

Delight and Judgment repreſented, in a Diſcourſe 
concerning the great Day of Judgment, and its power 
to damp and embitter Senſual Delights, Sportsand Re- 
creations, Odtawo. 

The Exerciſe of Prayer; Or, A Help to Devotion; 
containing Prayers and Devotious for ſeveral occaſions. 
Theſe three by Anthony Horneck, D. D. late Preacher 


at the Savoy. | 

Several Eſſays in Political Arithmetick, concerning 
the multiplication of Mankind and the growth of the 
City of London: Obſervations on the Dublin Bills, or 
Accounts of the Houſes, Hearths, Baptiſms and Burials 
in that City: Concerning the People, Houſing, Hoſpi- 
tals, c. of London and Paris, proving that London has 
as many People as Paris, Rome and Rowen put together ; 
with a Diſcourſe concerning the Extent. and Value of 
Lands, People, Buildings, Husbandry, Manufactures, 
Commerce, Fiſhery, Artizans, Seamen, Souldiers, Pub- 
lick Reyenues, Intereſt, Taxes, ec. as the ſame relates 
to every Countrey in general, but more particular! 
to the Territories of his Majeſty of Great Britain, H. 
land, Zealand and France; by Sir William Petty, late 
Fellow of the Royal Society, Odlavo. 

The Clerk's Tutor in Chancery, giving true Dire- 
ctions by Authentick Precedents how to draw Affida- 
vits, Interlocutory Orders, Reports before Maſters, 
Bills, Anſwers, Pleas and Demurrers, with ſuch Pro- 
ceſs, Proceedings and other Inſtruments relating there- 
unto, nc. To which is prefixed an Introduction with 
ſome Caſes of Note, c. The Third Edition, with 
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